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'^"-iMR. i%rroN 

"Si 'fiAKRY ! 


BRITON RlVl ERIC justly 
S^c^upic.s tlu; positiejji of'bdnt^ 
}k ’( o^j)ifelTiiur:‘ari^^^ jr)fiiutt‘r of 

(b I ‘^“b' 

- J ;ii)iniaLs upon which to oxtTcist: 

his skill, hnl lias also turned his i^cnius in 
file direction of the more insi^iiiii< ant though 
by no means less fawiliar. • 

AVhen I made my first ('all at “ Maxley,*’ 
Finchley Road, where ^'Ir. Ku iere resides, 1 
was rc'-eived in a very ajiprojiriate manner. 
I rang the bell and, like the proverbial Hash 
of lightning, a fim* fox-tt'irier, ‘‘S]H*ed” by 


painters, like* otlier folk, work for a living; 
luit as one sits chatting with Briton Riviore, 
it soon becomes apparent that there is a huge 
undercurrent of irrepressible and lasting love 
for his art anil those who have helped him — 
the dumb (Teature.s. d'o hear him 45peak of 
the dogs, sheep, and horses which liave posed 
as inorlels to him, is to discover wiiat an 
affiM'tionate ('.orner our four footed friends 
ha\e in a heart that sec:s something to admire 
in them. • 

“ Rather a lively liog, Mr. Riviere,” 1 said, 
referring fo “ Spi.ied,” whose paws only a 
moment ago wi're beating against the 


name, Hew down the stairs lixiding into the 
hall and end(.‘avoun.'d to get at me through 
the glass windows. 1 rang the Ix'll again, and 
inwardly thought that 1 preh'rred the Royal 
AeademRian’s dogs on the canvas rather 
than on iny track. 'I'he ap[)earanee ot the 
artist himsiHf, howcNcr, and the kindly way 
in which he grei.ged me ^eemed to reassure 
my young barking friend. Briton Ri\iere. 
is of medium lieighl - his hair is grew 
He is a rajiid, though very delilK!rate, 

and eonvineing, s[)eaker. If you ask 

liim a {question, he just fixi's his eyes 

on you, and tells 


window pane. ^ 

“All,” he snii^, “he won’t hurl \0'j. He 
never hites anyone' except myself and the 
memliers^of my own family! He. bit me a 
few months ago and one (.)f rny sons a few 
days after, but I have never known him bite 
a stranger. 'I'heseare only the eccentricities 
of genius. He is a dog w’ho thinks, and we 
an* all \'ery fond of him and accept hiw 
gladly with tlii.;.se few little failinp.” 

d'h'is pleasant assurania; regarding “Speed’s’ 
fiartialily for slrangtfrs heljied to make the 
task wliich lay before me a very happy one. 

At the kir end o 


you exactly what you 
want to know, without 
hny emhellishnient or 
iinnei'essary words, 
which somebody has 
designated “ flowery.” 
During the time that 
T spc'nt with him, 1 
canie to the conclu- 
.sion fhat he was an 
exceedingly modest 
man he would |)refer 
to ♦ Sjieak generously 
about other men and 
their work rather than 
“look hack ” upon his 
own. He tries to expt'l 
from your mind tlie 
conviction whic'h one 
cannot possibly fail to 
possess, that his work 
is the work of a genius. 

It* is only reason- 
able tB suppose that 

Vol. 



the hall is •the billiard 
room. The walls o 
the apartment giver 
u[) to the board o 
green cloth are coverec 
Nvith engravings of tht 
artist’s wyrks. Britor 
Riviere's works havt 
lieen engraved sue! 
men as Stacpoole 
Atkinson, Chant 
Lewis, Murray, anC 
Pratt, whilst* “Irrl 
prisoned ” was coiS 
vert(.'d iifto Mack artt 
white by Samu^ 
C'ousifis. Mr. ftivied 
paid a * magnifice^ 
cfimpliment to Hiti 
engravers, as we paus^ 
for a moment in thl 
room. I 

V Do you 

he said, “ I mvm 
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prefer looking n])on 
an engraving of oiu* 
of iriy ])irtQri‘s to 
ga/ing at the origi- 
nal ('anvas itsulf. 1 
have bei.Mi \ery fortu 
nalu in niy c*ngravers, 
especially in iny 
frvend Slacpoole.” 

just boyond the 
billiard -room is llu* 
studio. 'The door is 
opened by Mr. 
RiN'iere, 'who, be(d<on- 
ing me, in a pecai- 
liarly haf)py sort of 
way, pleasantly invites 
nu: to “('ome into 
my workshop." 

‘‘ Workslu^p ’’ is an 
exceedingly appli('- 
able name for the 
studio which has seen 
the birth of many of 
Mr. Riviert.''s pi('- 
tures. It may at 
once be said that it 



portrait of a gentle- 
man, on which the 
artist has only been 
at work for three 
days. It is (juite 
characteristic' ol the 
pointer, for tin? sitter, 
whose portrait is 
behig slowly devc'l- 
o})ed on the canvas, 
has hjs three favourite* 
dogs with him - a 
nienheim, a ])Ug, and 
a black - and - tan 
s(‘tter. A seconl 
^easc'l bears on its 
])egs the original 
('am as of “An () Id- 
World Wanderer,*’ 
exhibited at the 
Koval Academy in 
i(S<S7 a ('((.‘ation 
which is at once im- 
|)ressi\ ( , ])T( turc‘S(]iie, 
and dramatic'. The 
('(‘lUral figure is that 
of an ant'ielit ( Ireek, 


is not the studio o( a Leighton or an Alma 
Taclema. 'Lhe floor is utt(.‘rly devoid of 
luxurious and c'ostly ('ar])Cts and rugs. 
Dogs and horses, sheep and pigs, an* not 
calculated to improve tlie f|ualily of an ex- 
pensive carpet, or to add to its lasting (.'apa- 
bilities. 'J’he iloor is elaboratelv d(‘<'orated 


who has stoi)pcd his galley and swum 
through the water to the shore, where 
arc* a crowd of ^'sea gulls. 'I hi* birds do 
not apjK'ar the least airaid. As tin* pic- 
ture*. w'as originall)’ painted, the “OldAV’orld 
AVandcrer was standing by a boulde r 
covered with seaweed. 'The artist now 


W'ith scrat,che:s from many a dog’s paw and has altere.*d his figure with wry inue'h 
horse’s hoeff. d'he walls are covered with better effect, and has made the* hall c lad 


beautiful tayiestry. In a ('orner is the skeU'ton barbarian in the* ae't ol walking out ol the* 
of one of the largest leojeards ever housed at wale*!*. As wa* look at this work the man 
the Zoo ; it was articulated at Oxford for its who eonee*i\ed it tells nu* that animals and 


present owmer. ( 'asts of animals arc every- 
w’here, inclnding one of a very fine l)latk 
wolf : whilst^ at the far end of the .studio is 
the skeleton of a deerhound, which the artist 
contemplates affe('tionat ly. “ llevis ” — for so 
the hound w’as christen|.*d— beh^nged tC/ oia* 
bf Mr. Riviere’s brothcri*in-knv, and obtaiiu.*d 
prizes in Ins day ; he was one of the best 
models -Mr. Riviere ever had. 

!; One obtains a very good idea from •Mr. 
|liviere’.s» platter study of “ M'he Last Arrow ” 
to his .abilities as a modeller, though 
|)erhifl)s the nu^st interesting object in the 
I'Workshop’* is the anatomical lion. Mr. 
Ijliviere has been at» w^ork on this for over 


birds have no fe'ar of man if thety ha\e never 
.seen a human being Ind'ore. Llenc'e the st:a- 
giills are in no way afraid at the ai^proaeh of 
this stranger this Old-A'orld wanderer. 11 
one ('ould only find a corner of the British 
coast IVeejuenterd l)y the birds oi the sta who 
had newer se*(*n a human Ix'ing befyre, one 
e'ould ay^proaeh the members ol tlu* leathered 
triln* in the same* way as the ancient (Iree^' in 
the j)i('tun,*, and ('onld smooth lht‘ir l)acks and 
fe*ed tlu*m from the hand. One iii^st .see 
the; original ])i('ture* and the re*-('reation to 
realize how miK'h more* telling the alteration 
make;s the idea. 

AVe sat dowai Ijy the fire for a chat ; and 


feight years. Bit by bit he has developed the Mr. Riviere, in ri.‘ply to my questions, gave 

Mnews and muscles of his fav()urite animal, me much interesting inlormation wdth regard 

l^nd when it is com})lete it will fe)rm a rare to Ins diimll friends wlu) have, at various 

||xam|t;le of ])atienc<; and skill. times, l)een in his studio. At one tmu;,” 

I ' On one of the easel.s rests the unfinished ‘e he .said, “ 1 u.sed to watch for my dogs in the 
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may be, in timi| 
lie gets used 
the studio. || 
have watched 
(log for hours 
a time, until I; 
have been able toi 
g(.'t exactl)' what It 
want(‘d, for 
ever troublesome ; 
an animal may be,' 
it is oidy a ques*,. 
tion ob^ waiting,!? 
wluai you will bet 
sure to get whafi 
you want. It 
assure you thatt 
there are times' 
when I would;! 
willingly have paid 
a guinea a minute" 
to g(*t the dog; 
into the right.: 
position.” 

T hinted that! 
jirobahly Mr. - 
Riviere liad had,' 
01 U' or two advent 


streets, when 1 wanted some particailar kind 
of dog that I. could not g -t in the ordinary 
mamn/r, anti if] saw a likely animal, I would 
inlrodiHV myself to its owner, and ask 
him to allow mt* to paint it. My best 
models, however, have bi'en animals whif'h 
ha\(‘ liecMi lent to me bv friends, ^'ears 
ago I used to have them from a dog 
fle der, paying him so much a morning. Of 
course, I need hardly say that the dog is 
alwavs held bv a skilkal hand whilst T am 


tures with his 
dumb friends in the studio. “No,” hej 
replied, “I have' not, euriously enough — , 
though I was [)erhaps very near one once,, 
with a fine bloodliound. One morning the!' 
animal was brought into my studio, and I 
thought it showed slrangt* sym])toms. 1 Uddf 
the man in charge of it to lalfc' it away at 
once, and it was a fortunate thing I did so,! 
for that night the dog died raving mad. ; 

“ I never paint away from home, and only^ 
do black and white studies at the Zoo. I! 


making my studies. 'JdK.‘*best dog to sit is 
an animal which I am afraid 1 must admit I 
thoroughly di.slikc! an inU'lligent [loodle. 
Many dogs are a long time liefore tht‘y grns[) 
wFiat fs wanted of thean, and one has to go 
through no small amount of patience to get 
them to beliave thcms(;lves. 'J’he most rest- 
U^s#; sitteTs are the e'ollie and the deerhound. 
Still, notwithstanding tlu‘ir restlessness, 1 am 
very fi^nd of both, and have fr('(]iiently paintcM 
them. J^Thaps the dog 1 admire most is the 
bloodhound ; but, as a matter of fact, 1 am 
fond of all short haired dogs. I like a dog 
whi(di shoivs ifs form ; and 1 have liad dogs 
h(;re wdiich one could make ns careful and 
elaborate studies from as could be done with 
a nude figure. • 

‘“Some dogs are very diffk'ult to manage, 
but hoA'ever awkwMrd and ill-tempered a clog" 


was always ver\- fond of the Zoo, and well; 
remember the old keeper, wfeo was thore^ 
liefore vSution, the jiresenl man in charge. 
Ht‘ was alwavs e\('eedingly kind tfj mey: 
when 1 used to go there as a 'child tp;; 
draw. Of ('ourse,'- 1 never went alonCj^^ 
although I had a ticket like an artist. 
a child, r lik(Hl the lions be.st. 'There werq^ 
soi^K* famous animals th(?re in those days| 
but you must not run away with tln^ idc^a, thai| 
it was anything very great on my ‘parlj^draW^^ 
ing so early as T did. M\^ eldest boy ha&| 
totally e('liiise(] any small efforts ‘of mine. 
drew a bird when he was two years of ag^ 
whitdi is far and away better than any of 
early efl()rts.V> 

Mr. Riviere comes (^f a family of Frenc^l 
descent, and was l)orn«in l.ondoru^ii 
14th August, 1840. No fewer than foutJ; 
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“ generations of Rivieres have been on the 
: books of the Royal Academy. 

The first eight years of his life w^tc spent in 
: London. Soon after he was eight years tdd 
he had to say “ good-bye ’’ toctlu! /<») and 
, tlie many friends Ijc had made there*, a 
good-bye: ” whi('h, Mr. Riviere assured me, 

. cost him many a tear— and he went with his 
; father to live at (dieltenham. Here he 
. remained for nine years. He painted a good 
deal out of doors at (Cheltenham, while at 
college there. 1 b? assured me with rnmii 
fervour Uhat he owed a great dt*al to Ihs 
father. 

“I had great advantages at Oxford/’said 
‘ Mr. Riviere, “and made many life long friend- 
; ships there. I had no paintc-r friends at ( )xford. 
I did not go in I'or ('lass at collegt;, 1 was 
painting all the tinu* ; and 1 only look my 
: B.A. by reading in spare time. After leaving 
college 1 came to Kent, mariK'd, and lived at 
; Keston. 1 kept im'self by illustrating novels, 
I poems, etc., iV)r various publications; draw- 
Cr ing all my illustrations on the wood with a 
; brush, and working mostly l.yv ggs-light. I 
have never re('overed from this, for the night 
work has injured my eyes, probably beyond 
repair.^’ 

?' “ Wliat was the lirst picture you sold, Mr. 

\ Riviere?'’ 1 asked. 

3 Robinson (.Crusoe.' I was about twelve 

t when 1 painted it. 1 rcjiresented ('rus(.)e 


silting in a cave surre^unded by birds and 
animals ; I think I got for it. had, 
however, exhibited two pictures lieforc this, 
when 1 was elev4.‘n. 'fhey wctc both studies 
in oil ; one was called.' Love at First Sight,’ 
and the other ‘ Kitten arid d'om-tit.’ Both, 
of these were sh#wn at thf British Institute. 
I was seventeen when ] had a ('(.)Uple of 
works at the Royal Ac'ademy — ‘Sheep on 
the (Colswolds ’ and ‘'fircal Out.’ ” 

ITom that time, with interv^ds, Mr. Rivic're 
continued exhibiting ; some years only a 
single ]>icture, whilst in other years as many 
as ten works canu* from his brush. 

i had taken with nu* to “ Maxley ” a ('on# 
plete ('atalogue of all Mfc Riviere's ))aintings ; 
and, at my suggt'stion, I went through its 
]>ages, readini^oul jjictun.* lyv j)icture, asking 
the artist to kindly stop im* wlien I mentioned 
any work which had a jHauliar interest 
attached to it. 

“‘'Monkey and (Iraj)es, 185^,''’ 1 read; 
“ ‘ ( attle going to Oloueester Fair, 1850,’ ” 
“Ah!" said Mr. Riviere, f^Mhat was a 
('anvas 7ft. long. It was exliibited at tlu* 
Royal Ac'ademy, sold, and nevc'r paid for.” 

“ ‘ I’Claine on the* Barge, iSho.’” ® 

“'rhat,” said ihe artist, “ was painted jtist 
when, for a time,^.l had turned away from 
animals. 1 did not paint any animals for a 
period of live years ; I was much inllueneed 
liy pre Ra})haelite ideas. I ant sorry to say 
that ‘ I'Claine ' was rejet'lc'd 
at the .Xcademy. fClaine, 
by-lhe-bye, was one of my 
sisters.” 

Hamk't and Ojihelia’P” 
“ \'es, oh, yes ; this was 
an (“Xtraordinary mixture of 
})re-Raphat.*lism and Maelise. 
If was very elaborate, d’his, 
too, was rejected at the 
Academy. It ('ame into my 
liands at my father’s death. 
J was so disgusted with it 
that I tore it in strips, and 
w a t c h e d ‘ H a m 1 e t a n d 
Ophelia’ disajipear in -the 
flames.” 

"‘(lirl under tl^'^ Sea, 
from “ Lalla Rookh’”?” 

“1 painted that chiefly 
for two things : the figurt*, 
and those beautiful sea- 
anemones with the starfish. 
I cut this picture to pieces, 
too, later on ; l)ut kept a few 
pieces, as I thought the 'study 
of the anemones wmild be 
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useful. I painted ‘ The Spanish Armada — 
Drake Playing at Powls,’ with thirty or forty 
figures* in it ; this was when I was twenty- 
tliree*, and I went to Plymouth to get a good 
point of view and a suggestive background. 

^ 1 had two pictures at the Ai'adeiny in 

1864 — ‘Romeo find Julkt ’ and ‘Prison 
Bars'; and tlien I di(>[.)ped the pre Rapliael- 
istic idea and returned to my love, the 
friends tiiat I had made at the Zoo. ] 
painted ‘'Die Sleeping I )eerhoi.ind ’ and ‘'J’he 
I’oaelua'S Nurst'.’ The latter was the first 
picture wliic'h was really well hung at the 
Academv and well noticed.” 

/it was a vc‘ry sim]>le idea. The figure of 
tht‘ ()oacher in the ^liciun^ is not seen, sa\e 
his hand strett'hed over the betlside, whieh 
his faithful lun her is Peking affc'dionately, 
and offering its master its iliimT) sym[)athy. 

Although I should like to chronicie in this 
])aper a ('oinplete catalogue of all the j)ic‘tLir(‘S 
which have come from tlu; brush of- Mr. 
ivivicMi', want of sjiai'e lorbids. As we sat in 
the studio ti^cther I continued reminding 
him of the work h(^ had done in the 


forget “Spilt Milk” and “Going to be 1 
Whipped,” “ I'risoners,” “’Die Empty Chair,” 
and “'The Saint.” 'hhe “Saint” was an old 
raviai, percfied on the toj). of .some volumes 
on tlu: ledge ^of one f)f the windows of the 
old library at Mi rton College. We spoke of ; 
“Charity,” a jiicture jiaiifled in 1870. Not ; 
only was this the fust [lieture exhibited • 
at the Aeailemy with undeniably distinct ; 
success, but the first of Mr. Riviere's 
pii'tures to be engra\ed. It showed a 
poorly clad little girl with bare feet, giving ■ 
away a portion of her scainty mea^ only a 
erust of l)rL‘a(l, to a (tniple of halbstarving | 
dogs, d'his was hung in a ('onua- of Room 'i 
No. 8, and it brought about the meeting of ;j 
.Mr. Riviere with Sir John .Millais. So pleased ] 
was Millais wiili this ])ieluj;(^ that he ; 
sought out the artist and said many pleasant ,■ 
things to Kim. 'This ])i( ture is now in the 
possession of Ef)rd \\ .inlage. ' 

Mr. Riviere riMueinhered well “A Mid- . 
summer Nig^it’s 1 )ream,” a*litle fora suggested 
sul.)ject- a fo,\. coming to steal the chickens 
out of a hen-house, d'he artist experienced 



srri>[i:.s m- a iiiciu im; ion ti-ikku-k. jiv h. kivM':k»;. k.a. 


yiast, and the artist thoughtfully remembered great (]iffi('uk\' in olitaining a suitable foXj 
canvas after canvas. Perhaps* it would be hut, eventually, he sucix-eded in procuring | 
as \fell just to mention those tvorks about fine-coated, though dead, •Reynard, wi)j||» brijs^ 
which •we specially talked, We did not* ' complete. f 
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It was not: until 1 S 71 that Mr. Rixii-rt* 
painted a pidnre \vhi(’h, at one hound, 
brought him into tin* very front rank 
of artists. 'I’his was ^‘('irce,” a ereation 
as l)ril]ia.nt in ('oneeption as daring in 
originality.' Smith thus speaks of the 
heroine of the Homeric legend: “She was 
a daughter of Helios, hv Terse, and sister 
of /Tkx'tes, distinguislied fiM' her magi<‘ arts. 
She dwelt in the Island of H'sea, upon whif h 
Ulysses was east. Ifis eom})anions, whom 
he sent to explore the island, tasU*d of the 
magic cu]i which C'irce f>ffeia:d them, and 
werCc forthwith changed into swine, with the 
exeeptiem of kairylochics, who l)rc>ught the 
sad news to Ulysses. " 'J'lie latter, having 
received from Hermes the root )uol}\ which 
.fortifiad him against enchantment, drank 
the magic cup witlioiit injury; and fhen 
xompelle'd Uf.-ce to restore his companions to 
their former shape.. Aftia this he tarri(‘d a 
whole year witlTher, and she bec'ame by him 
Ithe mother of 'Tclegonus, the rej)utcd hninder 
I'Of Tusculum.” In^the picture, Uirce is re- 
;; pre.scnted sitting on the tessellated pavement 
I' nursing her knees. 'I'he swine are in hamt 
of her, and endeavouring to raise themselves 
t^yer tjie steep step^ It is a striking picturcr, 
;; Jihd one which did very much f(;r its painter. 


Mr. Riviere, in repl)' to my inf|uines re- 
garding ( arc<‘, said, “1 was living in Kent at 
the time I ))ainted it, and 1 kepi pigs there ; 
as a matti’r of fact, ihiee ol tli(“ni. I had 
stves made at the end of the garden. Rv- 
the-bv(‘, pigs are remarkably good sitters. I 
have had a pig in this very room. 1 'hev arc 
\(M V easy to manage, and will do anything 
vou ri“(juire : the)' la'aH}’ l)econie (piiti' sociable 
in time. I painted the liguri' ot ( ’irce in 
London, having bv that time moved to the 
Addison Ro:id. I put in the figure two or 
three times from a model, but could never 
get it to my liking. At last I found a lady 
friend who suggersted tlu* long haired dMighter 
of Helois admirably, and 1 got her to sit.” 

I'he following year brought what many 
{'onsider Mr. Riviere’s masterpiece. ''J'his 
was “Daniel.” Daniel’s Imck is turned to 
the spectator. Jl is a ghastly look. ng cell 
in which the great ])ropl)el stands with his 
hands liound iK'hind his l)ack. The bones 
whic'h arc sc'attered about the ground suggest 
their own terrible: story. The lions arc in a 
group in front of tlie man who would not 
bow his knee to the gods .set up by the 
Babylonian monarch. As one looks at 
the picture it is not difficult to imagine 
the face of Daniel. He stand.s there '^is calm 
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as the still waters of a lake, and as firm as 
the grt^it r(K:ks which Nature has set up 
as her monunients. The lions have come 
to a stand still, 'hhey ajipeaf cowed in the 
presence of this marvellous figure. 'I'hey 
show their teeth a^^d roar, but they seem to 
realize that the man of (louis not for them. 
Jt is simj)ly a marvellous conception of the 
Biblical story. 

“'riie hierogly])hics on the wall,” said Mr. 
Riviere, ‘‘are Ni^evehean ; I ()l)tained them 
from marbltfs at tlu^ British Museum, a frieze 
from one of the Assyrian marbks. I first 
jK^ntcd Daniel in profile, but 1 soon found it 
far more effectix e to blot out his fa<'eand ])aint 
him with his bac'k to tTie spectator, I )aniel is 
clothed in a robe of black— -an Assyrian cos- 
tume which has a |)atlern in iteof white and 
light green. I need hardly say that the lions 
were |)ainted hoin those housed at that 
time at the Loo. 


V\ e passed over the pictures which he had 
painted after Daniel till we remembered 
“(ienius Ifoci,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1874 . 

“ I his rej)res(Mited a dcxid lioness which — 
a thing 1 very seldom d(f 1 painted right 
away. It was a liftesizccl figure, and I got 
through it in three or four days. 'I'he beast 
was sent up unt.*\})e('ttMlly froin the Zoo. It 
was a young animal, but a remarkably 
luxuitilul one. 1 remember wlu'U it was 
brought in and thrown down u^on my 
‘throne,’ 1 tound it jiikt lying in the exact 
[K)sition I re(juired. Jt was a great lcmj)ta- 
lion to jiaint it right away, and 1 siKcumbed, 
stopping all my oilier work lor this purpose. 

“ 1 his kindness on the part of the Zoo autho- 
rities has In-en of many years’ standing. I'hey 
fre<iucnlly ijiform me now if any animal dies, 
whic'h theythink#! might like to make studies 


I was living at 
R e n s i n g t cut , 
sonn.^ little dis- 
tanc'e from the 
Zoo, and* as I 
could not ])aint 
there* when the 
])(M)p]e were 
about, 1 used to 
get L!j) at half- 
past five in the 
morning and 
drive over, arriv- 
ing tluTc at sc'ven, 
and 1 would go 
OB making my 
studies till nine, 
'i’hey haii a line 
lot of lions then, 
'I’herc! are stwen 
in the picture, 
and I made my 
studies from four. 
One wa^ a fine 
Persian lion, and 
anot^ier, one of 
the grandest old 
beasts I^ver met, 
a black - maned 
African - this 
Jatter is the centre 
lion in the group 
of the jiicture. 
It is now in the 
possession of Mr. 
Is may, chairman 
of the Wliite Star 
line of steamers.’' 
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from Mr. Alexan- 
der Henderson, 
and ]>aint.ed in a 
new I'igure. 

M'his year also 
found “'I'he 
Toadier” at the 
Dudley Clallery, a 
pieture now in the 
poss(‘ssion of Sir 
’josiph Pulk'N'. It 
is a most sUL^L^es- 
tive work. 'rin- 
poac'her, at wh )se 
side are a luimlx'r 
of dead ral)hits 
and his i;nn, has 
just Iteard ap- 
proaeliini; (dot- 
steps. Me lias 
irepi l)(.‘hind the 
trunk of a tree, 
an/,1 is hoUliiiL’, uj) 
a warning finder 
to his do!^ not to 
budge an iiu'h, or 
to utti'r a sound 
wh ieh w o ii 1 d 
b(.-tray him. d'lu‘ 
figure of the 
])oacher was 
jiainh'd from a 
g a r d (. .• n e r i n 
( lloueestershire, a 
viry wortiiy old 
gentleman ; and 
the artist assured 
me that he must 
ha\e felt no small 
amount of pain 
from the posilic^n 
in whi('h he had 
to pose, inasmuch 
as he ,ha(}' to 
r(.*maiji in a 
('roiK'hing atti- 
tude, and,, like 
most gardeners, 
stiffere() from 
rheumatism. 


frorft. W'hen, iJately, I wanted materials for 
my anatomical lion, I received word from 
the Zoo .that an olj lion had just died tlierc, 
and 1 went along and got a cast of the ])arts 
I, wanted.” ^ 

“ Pallas Athene and the Swineherd’s Dogs ” 
^was^hibited at the Royal Academy in 1876. 
This\vork has oeen considerably altered.. 
Two years ago the artist obtained it back 


In the* next year there were three pictures 
at the Ae'ademy : “A I.egend of St. 1‘atrick,” 
“ Lazarus,” a.!id “ Symjxithy.” The latter is 
now in the? Royal Holloway ('ollege? collec- 
tion, and is, jierhaps, one of the most j^eipular 
that Mr, RUviere ever painted. 'Phere sits a 
little girl on the stairs ; she is evidently in 
trouble. She rests her chin in hi*r hands 
and looks very, very thoughtful for her years. 
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Ar« A lU.MICAl, I.ION. 

Modelled hy Ji. Itivkre, It. A. 


A kindly - natun-d terrier is (itiddliiig up 
close to her, with his head on her shoulder 
and an expression of sympathy on his face, 
winch only an artist siuh as Mr. Riviere 
could create on those canine fentufes. 'The 
do^ was su[)p]ied by a dog-dealer, wliile the 
little one in disgrace on the stairs is no other 
than Mr. Rivitae’s own little girl. 

We did not forget “ Persepolis,” exhil)ited 
in 1X7S, a wonderfully weird and vivid pic- 
ture, and* one suggested to the artist by two 
lines from^Kit/gerald’s “Omar Khayyam ’’ : -- 
They s:iy tl)f Lion ;in(1 Iho ].,iz;inl kc't*|) 

Tlic coiirls janisliyil g]<;riol ainl drank dc<“|). 

It might be remarked that, ('uriously in the 
original, the word “ Fox ” was substiUuled for 
“ Lion.” 'Fhe picture is well known. 'The 
ruined cokynns standing out against the star- 
lit sky ; the remains of the rock-built hall 
whore Jamshyd held his revels ; the lizards 
.creeping out of the ci^:vices ; the lions and 
their mates wandering stealthily in .search of 
prey around all that remains of a once royal 
habiution. 

“The lions in the picture*,” said** Mr. 
Riviere,* “ I\)btained from the Zoo. I made 
exhaustive studies of the drawings of 
Persepolis in efi-der to get my surroundings 
true and exact. I discovered an old book 
which had illustratians giving the large stones 
which compose the background of my picture. 

I was ill at the time, but I got^i man to trace 
these for me. You will notice how shallow 
idle iJtfps are up which the lions are walking 
to the ruins above. I think they are correctj^ 


for, from ma- 
terials I gathered, 
I may say that J 
painted stone for 
.stone.” 

The Royal 
A c a d e m i c i a n 
p a i n I e d t w o 
other pictures in 
a similar vein to 
“ T h e 
Watc'h ” 
and “The King s 
(Gateway.” “The 
King Dri life's” 
was his diploma 
jiictiire when 
made a Royal 
A('ademieian in 
iSSi. 

“d'lie Poacher’s 
W'idow” was 
another very ad- 
nfirable work. 
It was suggested to the artist by the game- 
keeper’s sto!)' in “V<'ast”: 

'I'lu* merry l)i<n\n hari's (Mine lea])iMg 
( )ver llie ('rot of llie liill, 

Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
I haler the mnonlighl still. 

Leaping ]at(‘ and early, 

'fill under their hile and their tread 
'Lhe swedes and the wheal and the harley 
Imv (.Mnkered and lrani])led and dead. 

I'he ))oa( her's widow sat sighing 

( )n the side (»r the while cltnlk hank, 

When; under (Ik; gloomy hr woods 
One sj>ol in the ley throve rank. 

She wa(('!u;d n long tuft of clover, r 

Where rahhil or han; never ran, 

I'or it’s black sour haulm covered over 
The i)lood of a murdered man. 

“ 1 ’he M.'igirian’s Doorway” was his prin- 
cijtal work for i(S(S2, whilst “The Miracle 
of the Swine,” jiainted in 18S3, is another 
picture in which swine play a jwominentdxut. 

7 \m(>ngst many other works of fhe year 
1884, the most striking is that of ♦'The Kve 
of St. Bartholomew,” a life-size picture. 
( Hiitc a numl)i*r of models sat for the w\)man 
who is to be seen in the corner with a face 
which tells its own tale, wondering when it 
will he her turn to die, and her faithful 
bloodhound is Ity her side. 

“ Union is Strength ” was one of fouit 
pictures exhibited in 1885. T’he artist said 
his idea was to paint a flock of sheep, 
each one of^ which possessed a distinct in- 
dividuality about its face. Sheep were 
brought into the studio ; and a recolfection 
of the picture in which a flock of .sftme fifty 
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or sixty flt*ccy c()at('{l animnls an’? positively 
ignoring the barking of a parti('iilarlv insig- 
nificant small dog will show how admirably 
the artist has realized his original intention. 

“ I’romelheiis ” and '' (lanymedi? ” were 
both telling {)ictun;s. 'i'he eagle in the latter 
was painted from the skin of the bird, and 
not from a stuffed one. ; and the drawings used 
were from thos(i monarchs of tin? air which 
sit in state within their |)risons at the Zoo. 
I’rometheii^ is hanging on a cliff above the 
Caspian Sea, and the sated eagle is s(‘atcd 
above him. It was not easy work for 
the models to ])(.)se for the two pictures just 
referred to. A pulJey was fi.xed in the roof 
of the studio, by which the model was 
supported, in order that the artist might be 
correct in all his details. 

Other pictures painted in tin* sauK? year 
as “‘Prometheus ” was exhif)ite'd were “ Pale 
Cynthia”; “Of a Fool and His k'nlly there 
15 no Knd” ; a ])ortrait of Mr. l-ewis’s dog ; 
and “ Res Angusta.” “Daniel’s Answer to 
the King” came in 1890, and is as dramatic 
as its predecessor. “A Mighty Hunter 
Before the Lord ” was his most important 
picture for 18911; and in the following year, 
1892, “Dead llecaor,” “A Master of Kings,” 
“Cupid .Riding on a Lion,” “A Day of 
■ Mortification,” and d'he Hauntetl d'emplt?.” 

; “The King’s labation,’’ showing an Assy- 
rian King pouring a libation ot wine in front 
■bf tl\e altar of some god, whilst at his feet 
tbo lions wdiich^he had slain in the chase,, 
.was painted in 1893. 


“ lltwond lh(' Reach of Man’s F<)Otste|)S ” 
was Mr. Riviere’s picturt' for i8()4 ; the 
solitary bear in the Arctic regions ha\ing 
Ikhmi painted from two Polar Ixxirs which 
w(‘r(‘ then at the 'Zoo. 'Phi* grand old bt?ar 
has since? died. 

Mr. Ri\ii.;re’s most im])ort;mt picture at 
the .'\('ad'?mv of last year was 'b\})ollo’s (!ar.” 
In a jiaper such as this it is imprissiblc; to 
refer to all the works vvhi('h this famous 
Royal A(?ademician has painted. It is inter- 
esting, however, to record what 1 lt:arnt from 
the lij)S of Mr. Riviere himself rt'garding his 
method.s, as we sat together in the stiulio 
through that f'hilly Xovianber afternoon. We 
had just be('n looking ba('k upon “d'lu? 
Miracle of tlu' Swine,” and after the artist 
had remembered that hi? painti?d it whilst he 
had an exia-edingly <?apital j)ig that is, from 
a sitting point of view he turneil, me 
and .said : ^ 

“'I'he real j)k‘asur(? of painting is in the 
work itsc'lf ; when doiu?, that pleasure is at an 
end. Painting is like the ('base : who cares 
for the hare or the fox when the runjs over? 
'Skm are almost inclined to throw them 
away, 

“The pic:ture whic'h was to be so beautiful, 
whii'h really was beautiful before it was 
worked out into a concrete form by one’s 
own unskilful hand.s, becomes alnifist hateful, 
and what a Relief becomes a Doubt, a 
Disbelief! » 

“ I have already told you that I Jike the 
reproductions of my wa)rks : I really enjoy 
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, looking at them. You see your own idea 
filtered through another mind, which gives it a 
; touch of novelty which is not to 4)e obtained 
, for the original artist by any other means. 
You are always uneasy before your own work. 
I do not care how easily a picture is going 
when it is in the jwocess of painting : a time 
C9mes when it l)ecomes a Ijattle Ixjtween the 
'painter and the picture, and a light takes [)lace 


the sense of novelty, a very important thing ! 
You begin your subject full of hope, and 
sometimes by losing sight of it for a time 
you recover soRie measure of this hope and 
become more enthusiastic about it. It is a 
most difficult thing to paint a solitary 
picture, at least 1 have found it so. A man 
must have a very strong belief in his own 
abilities if he can stick at the same i)ictiire 



as to which is to be the master. 1 have 
seldom known a case where this did not 
happen. I, have worked on a picture for 
month.s, altered it and altered it a cloven times, 
and t then gone back and returned to my 
. first im'prcssions. I generally have two or 
three pictures going at the same time, work- 
‘ ing at one for Some days, and then going on 
with another canvas. By so doing 1 keep up 


every day for a long period without becoming 
tired of it and firfally disgusted with it. 

“ I have before now taken out fairly good 
work on a canvas, simply because I had 
grown tired of it. By keeping two or three 
canvases going at the same time all tliis is 
remedied, and I strongly advise the young 
[)aintcT to adopt this method, which he will 
find a hiirly safe one.” 



Rodney StMe. 

By a; CONAN D^YLE.. 

3^<vts OaJU ' 

^ Cl%d~J%*ah /Sgro 

Ct,At>\iXJ%4^ n4:exeiuiM ‘J> ^ tx^ei n^rk>i^^ ^-<*9 

<X> njtntilt titxn^c oixt-Act^ ej S gj^/cL tilt <<k> ti*eJ-Jh 

UO - tJc ^ t4}-c i>(Jj!in> aryux>f lOiT^JlJL 

^ajt' Ack^s “Tt^th U>€> U/t'k€rttrn g InJ-n^H. ^%a^A lA^cJh ufALx^ ■g/'-xet ■ tiJfi^^ 

ttu/tf clAAfAxe/*^ lIHeA' t4>€ I^xjLIq Anjy ex. ^exnA ‘'►vi 4xtA^ to (JZtj^ t*xk ALi4i $A^A^^ • 


Wt' and (jur fnlhcvs l)ofori^ iis lived much the 
same life, but they \vilh their railway trains 
and their steamboats belong to a different 
age. It is trif!^ that we can [jut history-books 
into their I lands, and they can read from 
them of our watnry struggle of two-and-twenty 
years with that great and evil man. 'i'hey 
('an learn how hreedorn fled from the whoU; 
broad ((.aitinent, and Ik^vv Nelson’s bkxxl 
was shed, and Pitt’s noble heart was broken 
in striving that she should not pass us for 
ever to take refuge with our brotliers across 
the Atlantic, All this they can read, with 
the Klate of this treaty or that battle, but 1 
do not know where tliey are to read of our- 
selves, of the folk we were, and the lives we 
^ed, and how the world seemed to our eyes 
wiufn they were young as theirs are now. 

If 1 take u];) my pen to tell you about 
tliis, you must not look for any .story at my 
hands, for 1 Nvas only in* my earliest Jiian- 
hood when these things befell, and alllioiigh 
I saw something (jf the stories of othr:r 
livtis, I could S('are(.^ claim one of my 
own. is the love, of a woman tVv.it makt‘S 
the stor]s*of a man, and many a year was to 
jiass before I first looked into the eyes of the 
motticr of rny children, 'To us it seems but 
an affair of yesterday, and yet those children 
can no\f reach the ])lums in the garden whilst 
we are seeking for a ladder, and where we 
once walked with their little hands in ours, 
we are glad now to lean upon their arms. 
But I shall speak of a time when the love of 
a mother was the only love I knew', and if 
yjDu seek for something more,* then it is not 
for that I write. But if you would (xuiie 
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out with me into llial forgotten world ; if you 
W(')uld know Boy Jim and Champion Harri- 
son ; if youVoiihi rneol my'^father, Ofie of 
Nelson’s own men ; if )’ou would catch ^ 
glimpse of* that great seaman himself, and of 
Ceorge, afterwards tlu^ unworthy King ■ of 
England ; if, above all, you would s6e my 
famous uncle, Sir Charles d’rcgellis, the King 
of the Bucks, and the gre.-at fighting men 
whose names are still household words 
amongst you, then gi\ e me your hand and let 
us start, .# 

But 1 must warn you also that, if you think 
you wall find much that is of interest in 
your g;!.iide, you are destined to disappoint- 
ment. When I look over my l) 0 <^kshelves, I ' 
can .see that it is only the wise and witty and 
vaiiajit who have venfured to write down ■ 
their experiences, k'or my own part, if I 
were only assured that I was as clever and 
braie as tlu* average man about me, I. 
should be well satisfied. Men' of tlieir . 
haiids have thought well of my l)rains, 
and men of brains of my Itands, and* that 
is the best that I- can say for' myself, 
Save in the, one mailer of having an inborn ; 
readiness for music, so that the mastery of any 
instrument comes vtiry easily and naturally, 
to me, I cannot recall any single ad\antage 
which 1 can bcxist oxer my fc^iflow.^. In all ; 
things I have been a half-way man, for^I. am 
of middle height, my eyt.'S Sre neither blue . 
nor grey, and my hair, licfore Nature dusted , 
it with ht;r powder, wa;^ betwixt (Vaxcai and ^ 
brown. I may, perhaps, claim this : that 
through life hax'C never felt a touch of 
jealousy as T have admired a l.x/lter niA^ 
than myself, and that I jflaxr always st^'n ail 
* things its they art;, myself meliided, whi(.‘h 
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neck. At first they tolfl me he was fighlinji; 
the French, and then after some years one 
heard less a'houl the French and more about 
(ieneral nuona])arte. 1 reineinl)er the awe 
witn whi('h one day in d'homas Street, Forts- 
mDUtl', 1 saw a print of the great Corsican 
in a bookst'llers wtndow. ’^’i\is, then, was 
the arcli enemy with whom my hrther s{)ent 
his life in terrible and ceaseless contest. 
To my childish imagiiiation it was a ])ersonal 
affair, and 1 for c’^er saw my ia.ther and this 
clean shaven, thin-lipped man swaying and 
nrling in a deadly, year long grapj)lt.‘. It was 
not until 1 went to tl»e (irammar School that 
I rfndcvstood how many otlaa liule bovs 
there were whose latUers weia' in the same 
case. 

(.)]ily oiu'e in llaaso lon^f years ^lid my father 
rrlurn home, witich will show you what it 
meant to In* tlie wife of a sailor iiUhose (lavs. 

Tt was just alter we lead moN ed fnan Forts- 
mouth to Friar’s Oak whitlier he came fora 
\veek betore he s<‘t sail with Admiral Jervis 
to help him t(Aiirn his name into l.ord St. 
Vincent. I irmembrr tliat he frightened 
as Well as fascinated me. with his talk of 
batth\s, and 1 ean n;eall as if it weu: yesterday 
the horror with whi( h I ga/ed n])on a s[K)t 
of blood ujMin bis shirt tiilllt*, which had 
come, as J have n(.j d(,>ubt., fiom a misehaner* 
in shaving. At tlu.* time I never (|iicslioned 
that it had spiirtcr! from .some stricken 
Frenchman or Spaniard, and J shrank from 
him in terror wlieii he laid liis h<.»rny hand 
upon my head. My mother wept bitterly 
when he was gone, Init for my own jrarl I 
wjis not sorry to see his blia* bar k and while 
shorts going down the garden walk, lor 1 jrli 
with the lieedless selfishness of a child that 
we were (loser together, she ami I, whiai 
we were aloiuc 

I was in my (ieventh vear when we niovt*d 
from Fortsmoiith to Idiui’s Oak, a little 
Suss(',x village to the noitli of l)iight<jn, which 
was reernnniended to us by my un(ie. Sir 
Cdraiies 'Ffegellis, one of whose grand friends. 
Ford Avon, had had his svin near thenc 
The teason of our moAing was that living 
was cheaper in the country, and that it was 
easicT foi-^my mother to keejj u]) the appear- 
ance of a gentlewoman wlien nw^ay from thc^ 
circU' ol thos(; to whom she could not refuse 
•laospitality. 'Fhey wa;re trying times those to 
all save the farmers, wlio made such profits 
that they could, as I liavij heard, afford to let 
half their land lie fallow, whiU living like 
gentl(.ynen upon the ri.‘st. Wheat was at no 
shillings a quarter, and the (quartern loaf at 
one an3 ninepenee. liven in the quiet of 
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the cottage of Friar’s Oak we could scarce 
have lived, were it not that in the blockading 
s(|uadron in^vvhich my father was stationed 
there was the occasional chance of a little 
prizc-m(»ney. 'I'he line-of battle sliijis them- 
selve.s, tacking on and ofl' outside Frest, could 
earn nothing .save honour ; t>ut the frigates in 
attendance- made prizes of many coasters, and 
lliese, as is \ hc. rule of tht* servi(;e, were counted 
as belonging to the fleet, and their produce 
(livid(.‘(j into head money. In this manner 
my father was able to send liome eiujugh to 
keep the cottagi‘ and to si'iid me to the day 
seh<.»ol of Mr. Joshua Allen, where for four 
years 1 learned all lluil he had to leach. It 
was at Allen’s sc'hool that I first knew Jim 
Marrison, lioy Jim as he has always Ijtam 
called, tlie nephew of (’hamjuon klarrison cjf 
the village smithy. 1 can set' him as he was 
in those daVs whh great, floundering, half- 
formed limbs like a Newloimdlaiid puppy, 
and a face that st 1 (.nery^ woman’s head 
round as he passed her. It was in those 
days that we iK'gan our lifelong. friendsIFip, 
a friendship* whit h still in our waning years 
])inds us ('lost'ly as two brol h(a‘s. J taught him 
his e.\erei.ses. for lu' nevt'r loved the sight of 
a book, and he in turn made me box and 
wrestle, tickle troul on the Adiir, and snare 
rabbits on F)ilchl)ng I.>ovvn, for his hands 
werti as a('ti\(‘ as iiis brain was slow. He 
was two years my t Ider, how’ever, st) that, long 
l)el(.)r(; I had finished my schooling, he had 
gout' to help his unde at the smithy. 

Friars (.)ak is in a dip of the Downs, and 
the forty third milestone betweeif Fondon 
and Brighton lies on the skirt of tlu; village. 
It is but a small place witli an ivied (.'hur(‘h, 
a fine vicaragt!, and a row of' rcid-brit'k cot- 
tages eatdi in its own little garden. At one 
end was the forge ol' ( 'hamjiion Ilarrison 
with his h.ouse behind it, and at iht^ other 
Avas Mr. Allen’s school, 'file )enow cottage, 
standing baik a little from the road, with 
its uj){H'r story bulging forward and a (Tiss- 
('ross of black woodwork let into the })laster, 
is the ont‘ in whiiF w'c lived. 1 do iH.it know' 
if it F still standing, but 1 sliould thmk it 
likely, for it wais not a place imu'h ^n\'en to 
ebange. 

Just opposite to us, at the oth('r si('|}a of 
the broad, while road, was lire Idiar’s Oak 
Inn, which was k(‘})t in iny day by John 
(.aimmings, a man of (?’xeellent r(.^putc at 
home, fail liabk^ to strange oiilbn.'aks w'hen 
lie travelled, rfS will aherwanls become ap- 
parent. 'Fhongh then^ was a str(^amnin§ 
traffic u[)un the road, the coaches , ^)y th: 
'Brighton were too fresh to stop, and tcoiu'l 
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from London too eager to reach their 
journey’s end, so that if it had not been foi 
an occasional broken trace , or loosened 
wheel, the landlord would have had only 
the thirsty throats of the tillage to trust 
to. 'fhose were the days wlien the 
Prince of Wales had just built his singular 
palace by the sea, and so from May to 
‘Sej>tember, whic'h was the Urighton season, 
there was never a day that from one to two 
hundred curricles, chaises, and jjhaelons did 
not rattle past our doors. Many a suiniuer 
eveniAg have boy Jim and 1 lain upon the 
grass, wat('hing all 
these grand folk, 
and cheering the 
London coaches 
as they came roar- 
ing through thi‘ 


was the Friar's Oak blacksmith, and he had 
his nickname because he fought I’om 
Johnson when he held the English belt, and 
would most certainly have beaten him had 
the Bedfordshire magistrates ruA appeared to 
break ti]) the fight. For years there was 
no such gluttiin to take" punishment and no 
more finishing hitter than Harrison, though 
he wa.s alwa\ s, as 1 understand, a slow one 
uj)on his fee't. At last, in a fight with Black 
Baruk the Jew, he finishc'd the battle with 
such a lashing hit that he not only knocked 
liis oppoiuiU ()\ei the inner ro])es, but he 
left, him betwixt life 
and death for a. long 
three weeks. 1 )uring 
all this tirm.' 1-larri- 
s(.)n lived half de- 
men ted, eNj.iecting 
every hour to feel 
the hand of a Bow 
Street runner upon 
his collar, and to lx.' 
tried for his lib:. 
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‘dust clouds, leaders and wheelers stretched 
? to tfteir work, the bugles screaming and the 
; coachpien wuth their low-crowned, curlv- 
brimmed iVats, and their faces as scarlet as 
th^r coats. passengers used to laugh 

when Boy Jim shouted at them, but if they 
could have read his big, h;df-.set’ limbs and 
: his loose shoulders aright, they would have 
looked a little harder at him, [lerhaps, and 
given him back his cheer. 

Jiin had never known a father or a 
and I\is ‘whole life had been speuj 
>sne UQcle, Champion Harrison. Harri.son 


'I’his ex'jieriiu'H’c, with the prayers of his wife, 
made him forswciir the ring for ever and 
carry his great mus( les into the one trade in 
which they seemed to give him an advantage. 
There was a good business to be done at 
h'riar s Oak from the jiassing traffic and the 
Sussex farmers, so that he soon became the 
richest of the villagers ; and he came to 
church on a Sunday with his wife and his 
nephew, locking as respectable a family man 
as one would wish to see. 

He was not a tall man, not n,mre than 
5ft. 7in., and it was often said that if he had 
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had an extra incli oT reach he would have 
been a^match for Jackson or Belcher at their 
best. Mis (best was like a barrel, and his 
f(.)reanns wcM‘e tho' most powtrfiil that 1 have 
ever seen, with dee]) grooves between the 
^smooth-swelling muscles like a. ])ieceof water- 
worn roi'k. In .‘?|)ite of l^s stn.aigth, how- 
ever, lie was (if a slow, onlerly, and kindly 
disjiosition, so that there was no man more 
beloved o\er llie whole country side. Mis 
heavy, jdacid, (^lean-siiaven ja('e could set 
very sternly, as I hava; seen ui>on occa‘<ion : 
but (or me and every cliild in the village 
there was ever a smili* u])on his lips and a 
gfeeting in his eyes. 'I hrre was not a beggar 
U|)on the country •ide who did not know 
that his heart was as soft as hi^ muscles were 
hard. • ^ 

'iliere was iK^hing that he liked to talk of 
more than his old l)attles, but he would stoj) 
if he saw his little wife ('oming, for the one 
great shadow in her li(e was tlw evcr-})rescnt 
tear dial smne day he would throvv down 
sledge and iftsp and In.' off to the ring once 
more. And you must be reminded here 

once (or all that that former calling of 
his was by no means at tliat time in 
the d(‘based ('onditirin to which it alterwards 
fell. ]hibii(‘ opinion ha^i gradually become 
opposed to it tor the* reason that it ('ame 
largely into the hands of rogues, and because 
it fostered ringside riiftiaiiism. Even the 
honest and lirave jiugilist was found to draw 
vdlainv round him, just as the jiure and 
noble race-horst; does, f or tliis reason the 
Ring is dying in England, and we may hope 
^that when (’aunt and Rendigo have passed 
away, they may have none to succeed them. 
But it was different in the days of vvhieh I 
speak. Public' opinion was then largely in 
its favour, and tluae were* good reasons why 
it should be so. It was a time of war, when 
Jvngland witli an Annv and Navy coiiijiosed 
only of those who voluntei'red to figlit 
because they had lighting blood in them, 
liad to Aieoimter, as they would now have 
to eru'ounter, a jiower which could by 
des]1(.)tic: law turn (W'cry citizen into a 
soldier. K tlie ])('op]e Itad not bei.m full 
of this •lust lor combat, it is certain that 
England nuist have been overl)orne. And it 
was thought, and is on the lace of it reason 
able, that a struggle between two indomitable 
men with thirty thousand to view it and 
three million to discuss it, did help to set 
a standard of hardihood aixi endurance*. 
Brumal it wa.s, no doubt, and its brutality is 
the eml of it ; but it is not so brutal a!s war, 
which will survive it. Whether it is logical ' 


now to teach the people to be j)eaceful in, att 
age when their very existence may come tii 
de|)end u|pn their being warlike, is a ques- 
tion for wiser heads than mine. But that 
was vWvat we thought ol it in the days of yotir 
grandfathers, and that is why you might find 
.statesmen and jvhilantliropists like Windham, 
Eox, and Akhorj) at the side of the Ring. 

Ehe mere fad; that solid men shoftld 
|)alroiiize it was enough in itself to prevent 
the villainy which aft(.*r\vards crept in. For 
ovc;r tweety years, in the days of Jackson, 
Brain, (!ril)b, tlve Behdiers, Pearce?, (iully, 
and the rest, the leaders of the Ring were 
men whose honesty was above sus])icipn ; 
and those were just the twenty years when 
the Ring may, as 1 have said, have served a 
national purpose. You have • heard how 
Pearce saved the Pa istol girl from the burning 
luaise, luTw Ji^ckson won the resitect and 
friendsliip of tht; best num of iiis age, and 
how (iuliv J|.)se to a seat in -llie first Reformed 
Parliament. These were the men who set 
the standard, and their trade carried with it 
this obvious recommendation, that it is one in 
which no drunken or foul living man could 
long suc(‘ee.d. 'Fhere were exce}>tions among 
them, no doubt ; Inillies like Hickman and 
l>nites like P>erks ; in the main 1 say again 
lliai they vvt'i'e honc'si men, bravaj and en- 
during to an iiu'rediblc degree, and a credit 
to the country vvliich produ(‘ed them. It 
was, as you will see, mv^ fate to .see .some- 
thing of them, and 1 s])eak of what 1 know. 

In our own village I can assure you that 
we were ver)^ proud of the [irescTtce of such 
a man as Cham]>ion Harrison, and if folks 
stayed at the inn, they would walk down as 
far as the smithy just to have the sight of 
liim. And he was worth seeing, loo, es[)ecially 
on a vvintta Y night when the red glare of the 
forge would l)eat upon his great muscles and 
iipiai the proud, hawk-face of Roy Jiin as 
they heaved and swa)ed ovt.T some glowung 
plough (oulter, framing themselve.s in sparks 
with everv' blow. Me would strike once with 
his thirty*poiind swing sledge, and Jim twRa* 
vvilj;i liis haiid hammer ; and the “Ctunk — • 
clink, clink! (’lunk clink, dink E’ would 
bring me flying down the vill?fge street, on 
the ('banco that .since they were both ^^t the 
anvil, there might be a {Tice for me at tlie 
bellows. 

Only oiK'e during tho?le village years can I 
remember ("hampion Harrison showing me 
for an instant* the sort of man that he had 
been. It. chanced one summer mornihfr* 
when Roy Jim and 1 were standing„ fty 
smithy door, that there came a private coa('h ^ 
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from Urigliton, with its four fresh horses, and 
its brass-work sbinini.^, flying ah.Mig with siK:h 
a merry rattle and jingling, that the (dKun|)ion 
came running out witli a iKilf-fulk red shoo in 
his tongs to lia\i: a lot)k at it. A gentleman 
in a while euaehinins ('ape a (.a)rint]nan, 
as we would eall liim in those tlays was 
driving, and half-a-do/cai of his fellows, 
‘laughing and shouting, went on the to}) be- 
hind him. It may ha\’e been that the bulk 
\dr the smith caught his ('ve, and that he acted 
'in pure wanton ness, or it may {xassihly.xhavc 
! been an,acejdent, but as he .swung past, the 
twenty-foot thong of the driver s whip liissed 
rounid and we^ lieard tlu; sharf) snap of it 
, across Harrison’s leather apron. 

Halloa, master ! ” shouted the smith, look- 
ing after him. “ \ oifre not to l>e trusted on 
the box until you ('an handle your whip 
fetter’ll that ” 

“JVhats that?” cried the driver, pulling 
•tap his* team. ' 

‘‘ 1 bid voLi have, a care. mast<‘r. or ther 


will ' be some one-eyed 
f)eople along the xoi\d you 
drive.” 

“Oh, yr)u say that, do 
)'ou ? ” said the driver, 
putting his whip into i*^s 
so('ket 'and ])ulling off his 
driving gloves. “ I’ll have 
a little talk with you, my 
line fellow.” 

'The sporting gentlemen 
of tho.se (lays were very 
line boxers f(.)r the most ' 
part, for it was the mode 
to take a course of Men- 
do/a* just as a few years 
afterwards there was no 
n'lan about town who had 
not liad the imi filers on 
witli jac'kson. Knowing 
their own prowess, they 
nt.-\t;r refns('d th<' ('Ivinee 
of a wayside acb eiUiire, and 
it was seido'm indeed that 
the bargee <.>r tlie naviga- 
tor had mueh to boast of 
after a. young blood luul 
tak('n (►ff his coat to him. 

Thi.s one swung himself 
off the l)ox-seat with the 
akK.'rity of a man wlxt has 
no doubts about the upsliot of {lie cpiarrel, 
and after hanging his ea[)e(l coat upon the 
s\\ ingle b.ir, he daintil) tunied U|.> die ruffled 
cuffs of his white eambric: shirt. * 

“ I’ll ])ay you for your advice., my man,” 
said he. 

I am sure that the men upon the eoaeh 
knew wlio tlu* burly smith was, and lookecJ 
u[)on it as a ju inu; joke to set' ihcar companion 
walk into siu'li a tra[). 'riu'V roared witli 
delight, and bellowed out scraps of advice to 
him. 

“Knock some of the soot off lum, -Lord 
Frederick!” they shouted. “(live the 
Johnny Raw his breakfast. Chink him in 
among his own cinders ! Sharp’s the word, 
or yoifll see the ba('k of him.” 

Kneouraged by these cries, the young 
aristocrat advanced upon his man. d’he 
smith never m(.)ved, but his moutli set grim 
and hard, while his tufted brows carne down 
over his keen, gre.)^ eyes. 'Fhe tongs had’ 
fallen, and his hands were hanging free. 

“ Have a care, master,” said he. “ Y ou’ll 
get pei)per iP you don’t.” 

S(>rnething in the assun-d voice, and, some- 
thing also in the (]uiet pose, warped the 
voimii lord of his clanatM' I saw him look 
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hard at his antagonist, and 
as he c^d so his hands 
and his jaw dropped to- 
gether. 

“ By ( iad ! ” he cried, 

‘‘ft s Jack Harrison^’' 

“ My name, masti.T ! ” 

“ And 1 thought you 
were some Sussex (.;haw- 
bacon ! \A^hy, man, 1 
haven’t seiai yoi* since 
the day you nearly killed 
Black Baruk, a?ul cost 
me a cool hundred by 
doiffg it.*’ 

How they roared oit^the 
coach. 

“ Smoked ! Smoked, b\^ 

(.iad ! ” the)' )'elled. “ It’s 
ja('k Harrison the Inaiiser ! 

Jajrd k’rederick was going 
to take on the e\ eham 
pi on. (li\'e him one on 
the apron, I'rt'fl, and see 
what ha|)j)ens/’ 

But tlic ilriser had ah 
readycliml>ed back into his 
percB, laughing as loudly 
as any ctl his ('ompnjiions. • 

“ \VddI let v<ui off this 
time, Harrison," said he. 

“ Arc those your sons tiown there ? ' 

“ 'This is my nei)hew, master.’’ 

“Here’s a guinea for him! He 
shall never sa)' 1 robbed him of his 
uncle.” And so, having turned Uu^ 
laugh in his favour by his nu'rry 
way of taking it, he (‘racked his 
whij) and away they Hew to make 
London under the five iiour^ : wliile 
Jack Harrison, wltli his half-fullered sh«M* m 
liis hand, went whistling hack to his forge. 


LHAIH'LK IT. 

TH^:^^^^T.KKK or CiaFFK kOV.M.. 

So much for ('hampion Hanison ! Now, I 
wish to say something more about Bov Jim, 
not only bec'ausc! he was the comrade of in}' 
youth, hut l)e('ause you will find as you go 
on that this book is his .sttjry rather than 
mine, and that there came a time when his 
t^nme and his fame were in the mouths of 
all England. You will hear with me, there- 
fore, while 1 tell you of his character a.s it 
was in those days, and especially ^jf one very 
singuliy' adventure which neither of us^are 
likely tcybrget. 

It was strange to see Jim with his uncle 
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and his aunt, for he seenu/d to lie of anothci 
race and hreod to llwan. Often J have 
waU'hed tliem come ii]) the ai.sle u[)on r 
Sunday, first tlie sejnare, thick-set man, anc 
then the littlcg worn, anxious-eyed woman, 
and last this glorious lad with his clear-cul 
fa<'c.‘, his hlaek rmls, and his step so spyngv 
and light that it seemed as if lu: were hoinu.; 
to earth by some lesser tie than^the» heavV' 
footed villagers round him. He bad not yel 
attained his full six foot of .sialuie, hiit^nc 
judge of a man (and every woman al least ih 
one) could look at his perjcct shoulders, his 
narrow loins, and his proud head that .sat 
upon his ne(‘k like a flower upon its stalk, 
vvithoul feeling tliat .sober joy whic'h all that 
is beautiful in Nature give-.s to us a vague 
,ijfe;]f-content, as though in some way wd also 
had a hand in the iiiakiiyg of it. 
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But wu are used to associate beauty with 
softness in a man. 1 do not know wliv tliey 
should he so coupled, and th ‘V n^ver were with 
Jim. Of all men that 1 iuive known, }u‘ was 
the most iron-hard in botW and ft\ mind. 
Who was there ,arnon ;4 us who could walk 
with him, or run with him, or swim with him? 
Who on all the (‘oimtry sid<‘, save only Boy 
/Jim, would have swuni; himself o\er W'olston 
bury (diff, and elainl navd tlowii a hundred 
feet with the mother hawk flajipinLf at his ears 
in the vain slrugL!,lc to hold him from her 
nest?*^" He was Init siNteen, with liis urislle 
not yet all s<‘t into l)om\ when lie foiiLtht an<l 
l)cat Gipsy Lee, of Burgess Hill, wiio (\iilrd 
himself the “Cock of tla; Soutli Dcwvns." It 
was after this that ('hampinn Harrison Idok 
his training as a hoxer in hand. 

“ I'd ratluT you left millin’ aloia^ Bov 
Jim,’’ said lie, “and so Ir^d tin* missus; hut 
if mill you must, it will not he m)' fault if \oii 
cannot hold , up }oL]r liands tinything in 
the .south couiurv/’ 

And it ^vas not long before he made good 
his prom i St'. 

1 ha\e said already that Boy Jim had no 
love for lii-s hooks, hut l.>v tlial 1 nu ant his 
school "I looks, for wl u'n it came to tlu* laad- 
ing of romtirax's or tif anything whii'h had a 
touch of gallantry or adsenturt', there was no 
tearing him away from it until it was linislu'd. 
When such a hook came into hi^ hand.^, 
Friar’s Oak and I la; smith)' bei anie :i dream 
to him, and his lih- was syient out uj.ion tlu' 
ocean or waiuhaing over tlie broad coniinerits 
with his" heroes. And he would draw- me 
into his enthusiasms also, so that I was glad 
to play I'ridav to his ('I'usoe wIk.h he jno- 
claimed that the. (.!liiin[) at (. 'lavton was a 
desert island, and that w'e were caNl upon it 
fora week. But when J loiiiul that w<- wt'ie 
actually to slee[) out there without ( (.ueiing 
every night, and tluil hc' [iiojio.sed that our 
fobd should he the sheej) of ilu; How ns 
(wild goats ‘Hie goats,” lie called them) 
('ooked ii])on a fire, which was to hi; made 
by the nilihing together of two sticks, m\ 
heaVt failed me, and on the \erv hrst eight I 
creyit ,aw\ay to m\' inotlier. But Jim stayed 
out there Tor the whole W(;ary werk a. wa*t 
W’liek it was,^ loo I and came back at tlu; 
end of it looking a deal wilder and dirtier 
than his hero does in the ym'ture-hooks. Ii. 
is well that he had only |,)romised to stay a 
week, for, if it had been a month, hc would 
have died of cold and hunger before his 
prjde w'oiild have let him ('ome liome. 

His pride ! That w’as tlu‘ deeyiest thing. in 
all Jim’s nature. It is a mixed quality 
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to my mind, half * a virtue and lialf a 
vice : a virtue in holding a man out of 
the dirr ; a vice in making it hard for 
him to rise when once he has fallen. Jim 
was proud down to the v(;r\' marrow of his 
bone.s. \’ou remember the guinea that 
the voting lofd had thrown him from the 
box of the coach ? 1’wo days later somebody 
jiicked it from the roadside mud. Jim only 
luul seen wheiv it liad fallen, and he would 
not (leign even to point .at out ton lieggai*. 
Nor would hi' stoop to gi^e a reason in such 
a <•a^e, but w'oiilil answiT all nauonstraiK'tes 
with a ('iirl of his lip and a flash of his dark 
eMS. lA'i-n at school he was tlie same, 'with 
sue] I a sense (»f liis w wn dignit\ , that other 
(oik had to think of ii loo. He might say, 
as lu* did s^y, ihaCa right angle was a pvojK'f . 
soil of angle, or |nit Banaina in Sii'ily, hut 
old joshua AlU'n w'ould as soon have thought 
(.)f raising his ejine- against him as he would 
of letting me off il 1 had said as nuuii. 
And S(' it was that, allhoiigh Jim was the 
son of noiiod'/, anti 1 oi a 'rsing’s olticer, it 
always seuned to nii.* to lia\e been a ('on- 
dcsccnsioii on his part that lie should have 
chosi.'n uu: as his friend. 

It was this pride ot Bo\’ Jim’s which led 
to an adventure, w hjch makes me shiver now 
when 1 think of it. 

It luqipened in ilu' August of api, or it 
may have been in iheiurlv daysot Sc] )leiiiber, 
but ! remember that we lieard the c'uckoo 
in Bateharn Wood, and tliat Jim said that 
perhaps it was the last of him. 1 was still at 
seliool, hut Jim had left, he lielng nigh 
sixtei'ii and I lliirteen. It was my Saturdav' 
half-holida)', and \\v spent it, as we often did, 
out u]M)n the I >ow'ns. ( )ur favourite yilace 
was l)evond Wialstonhurv, where w(‘ could 
streteh ourselves upon the* soft, sjiringy, chalk 
grass among the plump little Southdowm 
sheej), ('hatting with tlu; slu^pherds, as they 
leaned u])on th(;ir queer old Byccoiuhe crooks, 
made in tlu' days whi'ii Sussex turned out 
more iron than all tlu* counties of ICngland. 

It wa^ there that we lay upon tliat glorioii.s 
afternoon. If we cliosi.' to roll upon (hir right 
sidi.'s. the whole w’eald la\' in front ol us, with 
tlu; North Downs < iirving away in olive- 
green folds, with luat* and theie the snow 
white rift oi a chalk-pit ; ii we turned iii)on 
our left, wc overlooked the huge l.)lue stretch 
of the Ghannel. A convoy, as 1 can well re- 
meinljcr, was coming up il that day, the 
timid tlo(u of mendiantmen in front ; the 
friptes, like well - trained dogs, u|;v:)n the 
skirts ; and two burly drover ‘liii.e-of-battU* 
ships rolling along behind ibern. My fa m y 
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was soaring out to my father upon the waters, 
when a word from Jirn brought it back on to 
the grasHilike a broken -winged gull. 

“ Roddy,” said he, ‘‘ have you heard that 
Cliffe Royal is haunted ? ” * 

Mad 1 heard it? Of course I had heard 
itT Who was there^in all th(^ Down country 
who had not heard of the \\'alker of (liffe 
Royak 

“ Do you know the story of it, Roddy?” 

‘OVh\’,” said 1, with some pride, “I oug’ht 


Lord Avon the fourth. They are fond of 
playing cards for money, these great people, 
and they played and i)layed for two days 
and a niglft. la)rd Avon lost and Sir 
j.othian lost, and niy unc le lost, and C'a plain 
Rarrington won* until he could win no more. 
He won their money, but above all he won 
paj)ers from his eldt:r brother which meant a 
gn*at deal to him. It was kite on a Monday" 
night that they sto[)pt.d jilaying. On the 
TiU'sday morning ('a))tain Rarrington was 
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to know it, se<‘ing that my mother's brotlu'r, 
.Sir ( .'harles Tiegellis, was the' nearest friend 
of Lord Avon, and was (knvn at his ('ard 
}):irty when the tiling liappeiied. 1 heard the 
vtcar and my mother talking aljout it last 
we('k, and it was all so r'li.nr to nu- that 1 
nfiglit have been there wlieji die murder was 
done.’' • 

“It is a strange story,” said Jim, thought 
fully ; “ but when 1 aski‘d my aunt about it, 
slu! woLikl give me no answer ; and as to rnv 
unele, h(* cut me sliort at the v<.*ry mention 
of it.” • 

“ There is a good reason for that,” said 1, 
“ lor J .01(1 v\^’on was, as I have heard, ycuir 
uncle's h(‘sl friend ; and it is liut natural that 
he woLildrtiot wish to s{K.‘ak of his disgrac'e.” 

“ Tell me the story, Roddy,’’ 

“ It is an old one now fourteen years old 
and yet they have not got to the end of it. 
There were.four of them who had come down 
from London to spend a few days in Lord 
Avon’s old house. One was bis own young 
brother, Ca])tain Rarrington. .Another was 
liis cefusin. Sir l.othian Hume; Sir Cileries 
'Tregelli®, my uncle, was the third, and 
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found dead bedside liis ku'd with his throat 
cut.” 

“ And I ,ord Avon did it ? ” • 

“ His [lapers wete found burned in the 
grate, his wristband was eluldied in the dead 
man's hand, and his knili- lay brside the 
body.” 

“Did they hang him, then?” 

“'They we-n.- too slow in k'ning hands upon 
him. He wailed until he saw that they had 
brought it home to him, and then he (jed. 
He lias never lieeii seen since, but ibis said 
that he reached .Vnierica.” 

“And the ghost walks?” 

“ 'I'liere are a hundred who have seei^it.” 

H'hy is the liouse still empty?” 

“ Re('aus(.' it is in the kee[)in}^ of 4he law. 
Lord Avon had no ehildren, and Sir Lothian 
Hume -the .same who w\as a# tiie c;ard [farty 
- is his iie})hew and heir. Rut lie can toucli 
nothing until he can proyv l.ord Avon to be 
dead.” 

lim lay sihml fo.' a Iht, plucking at the 
short grass with his lingers. 

“ Roddy,” said he at lasy, “ will yon cYanc 
^vith me to-night and look ior the ghost*? 
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It took me aback, the very thought of it. 

“ My mother would not let me.” 

“ Slip out when she’s abed. I’ll wait for 
you at the smithy.” •> 

‘‘Cliffe Koyai is locked.” 

*‘ril open a window easy enough.’' 

I’m afraid, Jim.” 

“ But you are not afraid if you are with 
pie, Roddy. Fll promise you lliat no ghost 
shall hurt you.” 

So I gave liim my word that I Avould 
come, and then all the rest of the day J went 
about, the most sad-faced lad in Sussex. 
It was all very well for Boy Jim ! It was 
that pride of his which was taking him 
there. He would go because tliere was no 
one else on the country side that would 
dare. But I had no pride of that sort T 
was quite of the same way of thinking as 
the others, and would as soon have thought 
of passing my night at Jacob’s gibbet on 
Ditchling (’onunori as in the haunted house 
of Cliffe Royit'l. Still, I co*iild not bring 
myself to desert Jim ; and so, as I say, I 
slunk about the house with so |)ale and 
peaky a face that rny dear mother would 
have it that I had been at the green apples, 
and sent me to lied early with a dish of 
camomile tea for rny supper. 

England went to rest betimes in those 
daVvS, for there were few who could afford the 
[irice of candles. AVhen 1 looked out of my 
window just after the clock had gone ten, 
there wais not a light in the village save only 
at the inn. It was but a few leet from the 
ground, {jo I slijiped out, and there was Jim 
waiting for me at the smitfiy corner. \\ v. 
crossed the John’s Common together, and 
so jiast Ridden’s Inirm, meeting only one or 
two riding officers u|.K)n the way. 'fhere was 
a brisk wind blowing and the moon ke[)t 
peeping through the rifts of the scud, so 
that our road ivas sometimes silver-clear, and 
sometimes so black that we found ourselves 
among the brambles and gorse-bushes which 
lined it. We came at last to the wooden 
,gate wath the high stone pillars by the road- 
side^^ and, looking through between the rails, 
we saw the long avenue of oaks, and *t the 
end of*thisJll-boding tunnel, the ].)ale Hcc of 
the house glimmering in the moonshine. 

That woLildJiave been enough for me, that 
one glimpse of it, and the sound of the 
night wind sighing^^ and groaning among the 
branches. But Jim swung the gate open, and 
up we went, the gravel squeaking beneath our 
tread. It towered high, the old house, with 
maiay little windows in which the moon 
'glinted, and with a strip of water running 


round three sides of it. The arched door 
stood right in the face of us, and on one side 
a lattice hung open upon its hinge. . 

“We’re in luck, Roddy,” whis|)ered Jim. 
‘Hlere’s one of the windows open.” 

“Don’t you think we’ve gone far enouijh, 
lim?” .said J, ^vith my t'vlh chaltering. 

“I’lllift you in first.” ^ 

“No, no, Ell not go first.” 

“ Tht‘n I will.” He gripped the sill and 
had his knees on it in an instant. “ Now, 
Roddy, give me your bai'ids.” With a pull 
he had me up beside him, and a moment 
later we were both in the haunted house. 

How hollow it sounded when we jiiiv.]>cd 
denvn on to the wooden floor ! There was 
such a sudden l)oom and reverberation that 
we i)oth stood silrnt for a moment. Then 
Jim burst ot.t laugliing. 

“ What an old drum of a place it is I ” he 
cried; “we’ll strike a light, Roddy, and see 
whcwci we are.” 

lie had lu'oiight a camlle and a tinder-box 
in his ])0('kct. \Mu‘n the fki.mc; burned up, 
we saw an arched stone roof above our heads, 
and broad deal shc'lves all round us covered 
with dusty dishes. It wa^ the pantry. 

“ I’ll slu.nv you round,’’ said Jim, merrily, 
and, jnishing the door oj)rn, Ik* led the way 
into the hall. 'T rernemlxM' thi‘ high, oak 
j):ini*lled walls with the heads of deer jutting 
out, and a single white bust, whidi sent my 
heart into my mouih, in the corner. Many 
rooms opened out of this, and we wandered 
from one to the other the kite hens, tlie 
still room, the morning-room, the dining- 
room, all filled with the same choking smell 
of (lust and o( mildew. 

“ This is where they play(‘d the cards, Jim,” 
said I, in a hushed voice. “It was on that 
very table.” 

“ V\'hv, here are the ('ards tliemseU es ! ” 
criial he ; and he jnilled a brown towel from 
.something in the centre of tlu' sideboard. 
.Sure enough it was a pik.* of playiisg-cards — 
forty packs, I shoukl think, atvtht‘ least—- 
which had lain there ever since that tragic 
game which wats played before I was horn. 

“ I wonder whence that stair leads,” saidjim. 

“ Don’t go up tlu^r(', Jim I” I cried, clutch- 
ing at his arm. “ 'Ehat must lead to the 
room of the murder.’’ 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ The vicar said that they saw on the ceil- 
ing Oh, Jim, you can .see it even now'^ ! ” 

He held up his candle, and there was a great, 
dark smudge* upon the white plaster above us. 

‘il believe you’re right,” said he “but 
anyhow Em going to have a look 
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Don’t, Jim, don't ! * I cried. 

“ Tut, Roddy I you can stay here if you 
are afraick 1 won’t be more than a minute. 
Tliere’s no use going on a ghost hunt 

unless oh, lor’ ! there’s something coming- 

down the stairs ! ” 


upon the stairs. Jim sprang after it, and 1 
was left half-fainting in the moonlight. ^ 

But it was not for long. He was down 
again in a fttiniUc, and, passing his hand 
under my arm, he half led and half carried 
me out of the *house. It was not until we 



“'I'HHKK’s SOMI'.rill.Vc; DOWN TIIK STAIRS.’ 


I lieard it too a shuffling footstep in the 
room abovi*, and tlien a (Teak from the stops, 
nnd then another creak, and*anotlier. 1 saw 
Jim’s face as if it had been carved out ol 
ivory, with his })arte(l lips and his staring- 
eyes Jixed upon the black scjuare of the 
stair 0 })efting. He still held the light, but 
his fingers»twilched, and with every twitch 
tl'.e shadows sprang from the walls to the 
ceilingi As to myself, my knees gave way 
under me, and 1 found myself on the floor 
crouching* down behind Jim, w'ith a scream 
frozen in my throat. And still the stej) came 
.slowly from stair to stair. 

, Then, hardly daring lo look and yci 
unable to turn awTiy my eyes, 1 saw a figure 
dimly outlined in the corner upon which the 
stair opened. 7'here -was a silenfe in which 
I could hear my poor heart thumping, anti 
then wtien 1 looked again the figure was g*ne, 
and tbe^ow' creak, creak wms heard once more 


were in the fresh night air again that he 
ojK-ned his mouth. 

“ ( !an you stand, Roddy ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, but I’m shaking.” 

“So am I,” said he, passing his hand over 
his forehead. “ I ask your pardon, Rodjly. 
I was a fool to luring you on such an errand. 
But T ntwer believed in such things. 1 know 
better now.” 

‘‘(..'ould it have been a man, Jimi” I 
askedt plucking up my courage now that 1 
could hear the dogs harking on ti*e farms. 

“ It w'as a. spirit, Rodney.” 

“ How do you know?” • 

“ Because 1 followed it and saw it vanish 
into a ivall, as easily as *an eel into .sand. 
Why, R(.)ddY, what’s amiss now ? ” 

My fears^ were all Ixick upon me, and 
every nerve creeping with horror, ^‘lake 
me away, Jim 1 d'ake me away ' 1 cried. 

%* I was glaring down th(* avenue, and hi.s eyes 





Charles Dickens's Manuscripts. 

By J. Holt Schooling. 



|N these days of literary out- 
pouring, \vhe*i there is so 
nuich ‘^realistic literature” 
that is not rc'al, hut which 
for •.the nufit part is only 
nauseous, it is a relief to turn 
back to Dickens. We will, on the ])resent 
occasion, briefly glance over the original 
manuscripts of ^Charles Dickens's works, 
which 1 have been allowed to freely handle 
partly by tlie kindness of Miss (leorgina 
Hogarth, tlie sole surviving executrix of 
('Itarles Dickens, partly by the court es\ of 
the guardians of •these most fascinating 
treasures — to this lady, and to these 
guardians, 1 tender mt sincere thanks for 
the j)rivilege granted to me. 

My first intention was to show here only 
ficsi miles of ('hosen pieces the original 
manuscrijHs, but, as most of them ineasun: 
S.^i^in. by 7 tjin., and as, with few exceptions, 
the writing i.# too small to bear a reduction 
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is from tlje original document signed by 
‘‘E. Pickwick,” a celebrated coach prbprietor 
at Ba^h, fron>whom, or fr(un whose catches, 
Dickens derived the name of his hero in 
“ Pickwick.” No. r reads : — 

I to .'ickiiowlcclge the recei[)( of Your Favor 
a Ihll for Seventy f'Our Pounds Seten 
Shillings and Six IVnee — which I have acknowledg’d 
as directed t)n the Pack of the Pill and iVrmit Me 
to acknowledge Myself much oblig’d by Your Kind 
attenliv)!! to the Pusiness, and am, l)ear Sir, Your 
rnofstj Obed’ Servant, V.. JMckwick. • 

During my search for the manuscript of 
“Pickwick,” 1 heard from one source that 
the original was in America. 'I'he Americans 
are zealous collectors of Charles [)ickens’s 
letters and writings, and one day when I wa.s 
examining volume after volume of the 
original nianu scripts, tht-lr keeper told me 
that many Ameritxins go to him every year, 
and beg permission “just t^^touch” one of 
the bound volumes of manuscript. Later 
in(|uirv about the MS. of “Pickwick” 
brought the following information from 
Miss Hogarth: . Eho MS. of 

‘ Pickwick ’ was never preserved in its 
entirety at all ! Stray fragments of it 
have turned up — and are dispersed 
about the world, 1 believe. But it 


J\o. 1, ■ I' ac-slinilc wt .t ici i,-ipl by L. Pickwick, dated Iki 

• January 3, iSija. 

• 

in size, tliiTi' being also many corrections in 
all the later works, I have decided to show 
fewe» sjieciinens of the original manuscript.s, 
and to im:lude some curious and interesting 
piei'es iii Dickensiana, relating to Charles 
Dickens’s manuscripts, wdiich 1 found among 
the large quantity of material w^hich has been 
f placed at my service. 

Curious as to the present sale of Dickens’s 
works, I put some (juc'stions to Mr. Ceorge 
Etheredge (of Messrs. Chapnii^i and Hall), 
and I learnt that tlie yearly .sales show 
no fflling off as regards number. « 

The facsimile in No. i i.s a ('uriosity. It 



No. a." of :i curious American “ l^ickwick ’’ pub- 
lislied at Philadelphia in 1S38, designed hy Sam Weller- 
This copy of the hook w as giv'^en by Charles ERckens to 
John Forster in 1838 or iS3<^. 
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was not given by its 
author to anyone. I don’t 
think he attached much 
importance to Ins MSS. 

in those early days ” 

So we must go without 
this maniiscri])t. It is, of 
course, im[)(>ssib]c for us 
of the present generation 
to realize what a godsend 
to the [)eople of sixty years 
ago were tlic light green 
monthly parts of “ Jhck* 
wick.” It came out in 
heavy days, when ])eople 
had solid maliogany side- 
bo a r d .s , w e i g h i n g tons 
(more or less), and wlien 
the vogue of the black 
horse -hair - covered shiny 
sofa was suprernt' : they 
had arm-chairs, but no 
easy ones, anti’ this re- 
mark applies to the lilera- No. FiuCunilf of a fun Chailis Oi.-kfii- - 

.. I II letter to I'orstcr, simliii,!.’ him tin- lir^t 

tUrC of the j)eri()<.l as WC'll “extr.i suiicr” ImUmkI '■<)])y Ilf “ Piekni'k. ' 

as to its furniture. 'Fhomas Wriu< n Decemhn u, c-’.jy. 

Carlvle wroti; in a iettt;r 



F o r r e s t e r), sul )sequently 
the first illustrator of 
Punch, Of those, sliown 
here, Nos. 2 and 7 are 
by “Sam Weller,” and 
No. 4 by “Alfred Crow- 
quill. 'The title-page m 
No. 2 is a clever piece of 
work. 

In No. 4, Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friend 
Winkle 'are depicted in a 
('ondition that was more 
j()('.ularly treated sixty years 
ago than it is now, jmd 
“.Sam W'cller’s” skeU^h in 
No. 7 shows the incidtait 
at the tea-party concerning 
old Wellers ('haslisement 
of the canting gentleman. 
'The book which contains 
these curious ]>i( turcs was 
gi\'cn to Jolin Porstcr by 
hickens; and No. 5 .shows 
lh(' ins( ri])lion on the fly- 
Icat. d'hc paper of thc' 
l)ook is Very l)ad and 


to a friend : “ An archdeacon, with his own 
venerable lijis, rc})eated to me. the other 
night, a strange profane story of a solemn 
clergyman who had been administering 
ghostly consolation to a .sick per.son ; having 
fini.shcd, satisflmtorily as he thought, and got 
out of the room, lie heard tlie sick person 
ejaculate; ‘Well, thank Cod! “Pickwick” 
will l)e out in ten days, any way 1 ’ — 1'his is 
dreadful.” I'he binder prejiared 400 coj)ies 
of Part 1 . of “ Pickwick ” ; and of 


porous, and the ink of this signatuie now 
more than half a ciaitiiry old — lias sjiread 
into the texture t)f the p:i])er, and blurred 
the outlines of the writing. 

The extraordinary pojnilaritv of “ Pick- 
wick ” not only ('auscrl the name to be 
a[)])lie(l to fiats, coats, confcf'lionery, ('igars, 
and hosts of other things even the }jen 1 am 
writing with is called ” Ihckwick ”--l)iit in 
thc I'imcs of many years ago a gentleman 


Part XV., his order was for more 
than 40,000! In No, 3, by the 
way, is part of a ])retty little note 
from Charles Dickens to John 
P'orster, dated December 11th, 
1837 

Chapman and Hall liave just .sent me 
three “extra super” bound copies of 
wicU” — as |)cr speciint.i) inclo.sed. 'I'lie Hrst 
1 forw.ard to you, the second I luivi! j)re- 
senle(^ to our j^ood friend Ainsworth 
[Harrison Ainsworth, llu; novelist], and 
the third*- Kattf,.[ Mrs. Charles i7it:kcn.sj has 
retained for herself. . . . 

The Philadelphian “l‘ickwick” 
from which *Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7 have 
been taken, was pr/)bably a |)irated 
copy of the English liook, but it con- 
tains many very interesting and clever 
illustrations, some of which are 
sjgned “ Sam Weller,” others being 
by “'Alfred Crowquill ” (.■\. i j. 
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writing than were most of the later works, 
and it was also written much more freely 
and spontaneously ; the alterations, although 
numerous, 5 re not so tljiikly clustered 
all ovej the pages as is the case with 
most of the other manuscripts. Fart I. 
of No. 0 is from (Tiap. \iii., j)age 87 of 
printed l)ook (the modern one sliilling and 
si\[)enny edition), and the words striu^k otit 
by (diaries Dickens are: retired intet a 
corner and assifoied a defensne attitude. 
Fart 11 . of No. 6 sliows us that Mr. Fill 
• Sikes originally spelt his name \vilh#a y — 

])ul)licly advertised a change of name, owing this alteniiion comes on page 93 of the 

to “•f'ickwick ” liaving become so suggesMve printed book. 1 'he formidable Mrs. Corney’s 

of (X)micality. (f babies Henry Sainslniry confession of weakness, Fart III., is on page 

Fickwick, Esq., of Fradford - on Avon, 1 99, and the odious Noah (dayiiole’s remark 

notified to all the 
world that he 
aliandoned for 
ever his own 
iamily name of 
Fickwick.” It is 
hard to be langWed 
out of a surname, 
esjiecially if that 
name be of the 
knightly origin of 
“ Fickwick,” /.o, 

J^iijuci^-vitc^ spur 
fast, oi‘, spur on- 
7 f'ards. 

d'he reduced 
facsimiles in No. 6 
have been choscai 
from among a very 
muc.li larger nurn- 
bfr of facsimiles 
whicli 1 took horn 
the original manu 
script of “ 01i\'er 
'Fwist,” or, rather, 
from \vhal remains 
of tin; original, for 
the existhig MS. 
of “ Oliver^^Fwist ” 
begins with tlie 
tw'elf 4 h eh a]) ter, 
and ends with tlK“ 
si.xth eh:f})ter of 
the third book (now 
called (Chapter 
idiii.), ‘‘ Wherein 
is shown how the 
Artful Dodger got 
into trouble.” 

“Oliver Twist” 
w\as Written in a 
much larger hand- 
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No. 6. • Some facMniilcs fn in tlir in.iim- rijit <A'y OIimm 'I wi-i : tlinl Mr. Bill SiO 

tirst s|K’li his name “ with a 7,' .iM m- lu>lii.i; nn-taiii pasr.:igt:^. nut in ilu- puMiNli'-il Ix'uk, » 



Nu. f.. r iic.'-iinilt' ()l ClKirh's I ni.si.ripliun un tli^lly- 

Icaful the IMiil.'uIt’ljili^un “ ISc kwii k,’' written whin he 
this hook to John i'’urstci in or iHiy, 
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6 was aijered from : “ Pak /” echoed the 
girl, /ookmg at him without the least trace of 
emotion in her features^ and the alten d version 
of this sentence is on page 298, where h'agin 
ks giving some money to Nancy. 

The piece of manuscript in No. 8 is part 
of the last chapter of “.()livcr Twist” which 
exists — Chapter xliii. — and the Dodgers 
comic defiance of the Bench was written, as 
w’e see, very nearly as it reads in the printed 
book. The three insertions liere facsimiled 
are ; Line 3, Ike palm rz/i' and to the Bench ; 
line 7, to fall down oii your knees and . , , . 
The only erasure is tlie word out^ line ii. 

'The eml of the letter shown in Nf). 9 
refers to ihc “ Life of ^Crimaldi,” the famous 
clown, which was edited by Charles Dickens, 
and published in 1838. 'I'hc thirty notes of 
excLunation* Whicli follow tht^ words, “ 1,700 
Crimaldis have l)Cen aln^ady sold, atid the 
demand inr'reases daily/’ are notes of 
astonishment at the rapid sale r)f a hook 
whf)sc contents the editor himself described 
as “twaddle.'’ ICxeept the preface, Charles 
Dickens did not waite a line of the “ Life of 
(irimaldi.” 

— what a delicious thing is a oyster — is jirinted 11 ie manuscrij)! of “Ni('h(>]ns Nicklehy ’’ 
on page 202. Fart V., altered from “that is one of those which have vanished, but in 

gentleman ” to “ Mr. Ciles,’^ is contained in No. to there is part of the revised pr(..)of of 

Chapter xxviii., and refers to the burglary, the Brefiiee ('>f *■ Nicholas Nic'klcby,” which 

where Oliver is pushed by Bill Sikes through shows a long passage struck out by Charles 

the pantry 'Window, and is shot by Ciles, the Dickens- nearly the whole of No. 10 W'as 

butler, who subsequently remarks in his thus cancelled. 

account of the affiiir I “I says at first, ‘this Here is a chance for the book-hunter who 
is a illusion.’” Parts VI. and VI L of turns over the odd volumes on a roadside 

No. 6 oecur in Chapter xxxvii., when the stall or in an outside hox marked “ All these 

unhappy Bumble has dis- 
covered the real nature of 
his wife and her fighting 
quality ; the sentence is 
that the woke as called me 
a irrisistible duck in the 
small one-pairl -AM i\^ struc'k 
ouf of tlie proof-sheets, for 
it is not in the printed book 
on page 27 r, where it occurs 
in the MS. 'Fhe wx)rds, If 
she t stands such a eye as 
that, etc., are on page 271, 
and BtimbL’s exclamation, 

If the paifpcrs knew of this, 

} should be * a parochial 
hye-ivord, is another sen- 
tence struck out,r oil the 
proof-sheets, from its place 
on page 275, where Bumble 
has been signally and for 
evt^r defeated by his wife. 

The ' last specimen in No. 




No. 7. -'•An illustration (.>f llio “ Si l»y 

Sam WuJlc^roiu th<; eiuladclpliiam “ Pickwu.lc,” 


**//« cullM lue a Sa»nnif—*i V'Ofmid uf irmlh—nwl oil o' 

nameg. fiomi/bUyxi Imnfj rraulorli/ no, I jli-O vot'c him or thnr for 
himgglft (ml ihm tim or thrw moi\> t<i htinil. <n>tr to ifui m<ni v'ilh Ihr rai 
note, and tcnUfgd of.'* 
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2d. each.” The little bopk 
from which Nos. ii and 
12 have lm.*en co})ied con- 
sists of three very rare and 
early productions of 
i' h a r I e s Dick e n s - 
“l^ketches of V^nin^^ 
Couples,” “ Sketches ol 
Young ( Icntle nen,” and 
“Sunday Under 'rhree 
Meads.” The volume ('on- 
taining these three* slight 
tilings, which are not ikkv 
iiu'luded among Cliarles 
Dickens’s works, is worth, 
so my informant told me, 
about It is (|uite^)os- 

sible that scuneone who 
reads these wtards may 
])t)ssess one or more of 
these three little pieces by 
l)i('k<.'ns, and if so let him 
count his })ossession as a 
valuable one. ’bhese 
“ finds ” do sliTl ha[)pen. 



No. U. l’.i> -.iinilr '•( |J.I» t I.<r ati <mi ly k ltn u i ilt< ii 
l>y t. lunli.-. 1 >M k« i:‘- to Itilui r\>r.st( r. aiiumim - 
iii;4 till.’ 'iiii'.l. sale of tlu- " Life • if ( ii iiual<.'.». ' 
famous « lowii), whirl) wa-. nlitcil ly, 

I )i(.l<rn>. anil imiili.'.ln:<.l in 


for the three or four 
shillings ex[)ected by the 
auctioneer, but for ^43 ! 
So l.)e on the look-out for 
the little volume contain- 
ing the originals of Nos. 

I 1 and 1 2. 

W'e have all read in 
“David Copper field” of 
(’harles Dickens’s own 
diflicLilti('s when lie was 
lt:arning shorthand, and in 
No. t ^ there is a ‘M'0[)y ” 
in shorthand, written by 
Dickens, of a letter that 
he stait to Mr. IJentley, 
his ])ublisher, on July rgth, 

1 83 7 n early si \ty years 
ago. Application to e\])erts 
in modern shorthand failed 
do obtain a solution of 
No. 13, but ultimately 1 
ascertained ■- that tliis in- 
teresting specimen of 


Only a few weeks ago, and witliin my own 
knowledgt;, an original cojiy of the first 
edition of ( ioldsmith’s “ \h‘('ar of A\’akefield ” 
was included by a local auctioneer among a 
miscellamams and rubbish\ «“ lot ” of other 
books, which sold to his ama/ement — not 


that thcil* lihergl cliaritj, thrir llicir nohle 

naiuro, and ihcir unboumli-d bcr»e»<>lcui‘i>, ur* mt creations of the 
Author* brum ; but ftro jtrompiiun f»erj itvy (and ufteiifSt by 
•tt'itltli) Mate Diuuifu'ciil end gi'noroua dettd in that town of which 
Uiny ai« the prido end honour. ''' 

'4t Ulllf How yaj'miiA wiiVr of tlicM- pesMges. with tboi , 

fw'linj ofWfrret witli which W4> h-elo elimni any pursuit thnt ba« i 
(or II ioii^linit' oecupii-il ue and I'li^'kgvd nor tliou(;lil», und which I 
IN nniuiullf nu^mented in »ui-li a ci*i; an lhi.i. wlicn thnl pursuit | 
liiiN licpii >tarr(iuude<l by nil limt coulduiiaiietc end chocr him on, — 

It only now Yonmioe fur him, before M^ndouing ffie leek, to bid hie 


"The AutBor of a periodical perfoinutnee,” Noy* Uackcnsic. 

■' hiu iudcM'd k claim to the At(<-iiii<)n Xd regard of hm rcadem, 
tuorn intrro|f Minn thnt of iiny othkr writer. Othiv writer* 
iiulmiil their AlntiincntJi to llicir midom.With the rcucrvo and cir- 
cnm»p<riii;ii oPjiini who han hud time Vo prepare for u public 
iippcivraueo. He who hun followed llowrc'.i rule, of keeping 
Ins hook uiiie lyrur.'i in his study, inustlhavc withdrawn many 
an nUa which bn the warmth of romposlion be had conceived, 
oud altered maky an ctpa'csion which in llm hurry of writing 
he had set dowi Dul the periodical esLyist comwitsi to hi* 
readers the leollngs of tho day, in the ftoguage which those 
feeling* have prtmpted. As be has drlivea'd himself with the 1 
freedom of iutimkey aud the cordiality of yncndalup, be will I 
naturally look foi tho indulgence which tmso relation* mey \ 
fhiim ; and whortj he bids his mdcr.i adicu.Vill hope, at well n 

as feel, tho rogrcls of au acijuauttanco, and Uio tcndoracs* of I 

a friend.'' I V ' 

With such fMlin^s and such hopes the |N>riodi(^l casuist, the 

’ ' proof of tlif Preface <> 

Niciiolas Ntckleby,” ‘.truck otit by ChaHe.s DiWieu 
wbert n;yisinR the proof-sheets. 

Vol. .\i. -5. 



No. 11. -One of the iilustrurioiis in " Ski.:ti:lH's uf \ ouiffi 
Coupler ' - Cou/^ii' Ii 7 f<> JMr their Childrm. 

7 'his book, now very tare, was tyitteii by (. barles ])ickens 
in iSjP.-'.:!9. 

Charles I )ickcns’s shorthand was written by 
Ciurney’s method, and Messrs. Curney 
Sons, shorthand writers, of No. 26, Abi«gdon‘ 
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shorthand. Tt not strictly follow the 

(iurncy system.’* The mention - in this unique 
s])ecimen of Charles Dickens’s « skill as a 
shorthand writer — of “ my first novel, 
^ n. R./ ” referred to Barnaliy Rudge,” the 
subject and title of which were selected in 
1837, but whyjh was ny^t published untiriour 
years later. The mention of my second 
novel, ‘ O. '1'.,’ ’’ meant “ Oliver Twist.” 

During my examination of the most 
interesting lot of matter that it has t^ver been 
my good fortune to handle -not excejiting 
even Carlyle’s school-liooks, see TllK STRAiXi) 
Maoazixk for October, iSgq — 1 found 
several jottings by ('harles Dickens abqut the 
outlines of his works. Tor e\am])le, NT). 14 
is a facsimile of onfe of tlu'se memoranda 
whi('h relates to ‘‘ 'i he Old Curiosity Shop.” 

lliTe, tAien, is tht: slender thing u[)on 
which Dickens built u|) “'The Old (’uriosity 
.Sho])” ; one is remindetl of a curious dream 
- common, 1 l)elieve, to many peot)le--- 
where one sees a tiny s[H‘ck in space, and as 
one ga/.es at tht^ si>eek, it suddenly grows 
and grows to a \ast mass, extending itself in 
every direction, until tlie dreamer is well-nigh 


No. r_'. -- Oik: of llit: illii^irnUon^ in aii'.tlu r \<-iy ran 
aiicl v.'iliialil*' linolv wrilltTi hy (/hrirlts I •iokriis in iB ,'-. : 
“ Sk<“ti lK-s of \'onii^' (.it-ntlfriu-n." 'I'liis skt;tt li. i)\ 
“ IMii/,” i-cprcstmts Mime Out-and-Ont \ ct(ni: 
Ccntleiucn " of fifty-fiva; to sixty years aL;i). 

Street, Westminster, have very kindly sent 
me the following translation of the fac- 
simile in No. 13, whose meaning has 
hithertd been hidden by the shorthand : — ■ 

^fv Dkak Sik, — I iHtl intend writini:; t * say iliat thronuh 
tiu: kindness of a friend, U'h<> p. lst^ to I’n^lititn .'ukI l.a< k 
next .Sunday. I could sec you for two hours on that day. 
1 am So terrilily hcliindiiand, luiwever, that 1 am coii!- 
pelled to f;ive up .all ihouuhts of lerivln;^ town this month, 
even for a day. As 1 sh:ill not see >'on then imtd yon 
return to town, J stale in this sliort letter the alterations | 
pro]>()se in oiir A^^reonienl , with the view of facilitating tlie 
dispate'h of husiness when we mfct, 

Kirsi, that you shemld give me for permission to 

ptdilisli y:,io copies of my fiist novel, '* l:k K..’ this mimher 
to he di\ ided into as many editions as yon think well, and 
tluj; whole of the manuscript to he furnished by the: ist 
March, i8 jR, at the latest. 

.Second, that for permission to publish the same tramher 
of copies of tny second novel, “ O.'!’.," you should give me 
detlucting from that atnount all \oa may have lie<-n 
made to pay for the appearam e of the different portions 
of it in the Miscellany np to the time of my finishing the 
wboPfi niannserlpt, which 1 promise, at the very latest, 
shall be Midsummer next. 

I have oonstdered tin; sidiject ver\' carefully. ;uk1 this is 
the fi.ve<.rconcftsioii at which 1 have .arrived. 1 am siire 
it is a fair and very re nsonahle one, hut if you are resolved 
to tli nk differently, of colirse you have the jiower to holtl 
mt to the old agreehnent. However, if you hold me to lt;c 
Strict letter of the agreement respecting the novels, I shall 
abide by the strict letter of my agretmenv respecting the 
Miscellany, and arrange tny futurt: plans with reference ta 
it accordingly. 

Messrs, (lurney and Son.s, not know- 
ing certainly who wrote No. [3, told 
mq : “ Although evidently written by an 
expert, there are a few idiosyncra.sie.s in the 



lishcrs) on July 14, 1837. 
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ItL -■'4 

kr^Lr • ^ ^ 

%«/* ^ ^ 

-(!m. L^U^ - ^ ^ 

Uu. rL 

•U#6 f ^ /L^-^ *y ^ 

* cLJLU ; ^ l4v«c^ * 

• A XU ^ V*W<. «0 

<^L U^riU^ nA*t^. ^ U.}tA> 2^«4V*:9 

•m^ ^ <C/«* /ttfm. /vmu^ ^ kmitj ^ 4/f* (Iw/* •^'fCUu^ iU 
^fk kfwJt <^#yX, A * A<.*«u« 4^ Xi 

t4 ^ »-^f-iuX4 ^ a«Jd 

Cv*4U •mJ a-^aJ XdwA- 

4 ^ 0m^U/44U^^mu> •Uut. it J^X/cU,^. 


N'l). i.|. I\ic'>iinilt: Ilf pari (if Cliailt's I tii kt'n->‘s iiiaiiu-><. ripl 
noU;.-, ;,• till.' p|i,)l of " J lic ( iM (.'uviu.sily .Slicp.” 


()\'rr\vlK]mL'(.l and awed by tliis sudden ex- 
tension and great voliinu* of the tiny speek 
he lirsl saw. A lri('k of ilit:* brain, probably, 
bill wliieh serves to 


about the death of “(irip,” the Raven which 
figures so jiroiuinenlly in “ Ikirnaby Rudged' 
d’he pen-and-ink sketch, signed “J.). M.,'’ that 
forms partoUNo. 1 5, was drawn by Maclise, to 
picture die ajioiheosis of tlie raven — shown, 
still aiuf stark, rft the liottoiu of the sketch, and 
theiK'e arising in more ethereal shape to receive 


^m!ZaAM ,4 




r 

r 


IS’o. it). — I' a< -.miilf . ■!' •^hik.' nl (.'Italics 1 >ii l.t-ns's iiiariH'Hrript 
nolo:- > <• (111. li.iiiif i.if 111-, lu;ri> fur “ Marlin Chu/i'U.-wit.” 


the weleorm.^ of the three angel-liirds awaiting 
liim above. At the sale of his jn'Ojierty, 
which, l.)y ( .'harh.'S 1 )ickens’s directions, took 
[)lace "'within a month of death” (June 9th, 
1870), this raven, stuffed and in a shabby 
case, was sold at t'hristie and AInnsoifs for 
120 guineas. 1 'he pii'tiire of Dolly Varden, 
th(‘ blacksmith’s 


illustrate the inten- 
t i <..) n k‘ d g r o w t h in 
('harlccs Di(.*kens’s 
brain of “ 'fhe Old 
C.'iiriosity Shop ” out 
of the “speck ” shown 
in^No. 1 4. 

S(.‘veral facsimiles 
of the manuscript of 
“ barnafiy Rudge ” 
were |)re[)ared for 
this account of 
(diaries Dickens’s 
manuscripts, but the 
writing was^ so small 
and the corrections so 
numerous that sjiacc- 
h in its * have caused 
these facsimiles to be 
omitted, iTecause in 
rt ‘d ii c'ed s i ze th ey were 
not satisfactor)'. .lUit, 
ifi No. 1 5, there is the 
larnous letter written 
by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., to John Forster, 
^tt Ch^rle.s Dicktuis’s 
recjiiest, telling Forster 



No. 15. — Fatfiiniile of the letter — which also cotilatiis a sketch r>l 
“ the apotheosis of the raven " — written and <lrawn in 1841 hy 
Daniel Maclise, the Ko^^ul AcademiciatJ, at Ch.arles Dickens’.s 
request, to acquanit^^Fohn Forster with the death of “ lirip,*’ 
the raven which plays a promiiie«i part in “ Harnahy Kud.ge. " 


pretty daughter, 
]>:)iiited by Ib'ith, and 
sold to l)ickens for 
X 20 in the year 1843, 
leti'hed at ^lui .sale in 
1870 no less a sum 
than 1,000 guineas. 

Some of I >i<'kens’s 
atleni|)ts* to fix the 
na nui of his hero in 
Martin ('hu/./lewit ” 
are shown in No. 16. 
In none of these -five 
attempts - “Martin 
( ’huzzlewig,” “ Martin 
Swce/leden,” “ Martin 
( ’luiz/letoe,” “M.artin 
S w e e z 1 t ; b a*c k 
“ Martin ^weiizlewag” 
was the name hit 
upon, ^although some 
of these run close to 
the name finally 
cTlosen. A rather in- 
teresting question 
arises in connection 
witli these napnes, 
which now seem in- 
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nif'itched in real life — than 
Pecksniff’s false friendship 
to I'om Pinch, 0 where, for 
example, he says, over tlu: 
currant wine and captain 
biscuits, “ if you spare the 
boUlV' we shall quarref'’ ? 

That Pecksniffs do exist 
cannot, unhappily, be 
doubted. The gentleman 
to whose courtesy 1 am 
indebfl'd for this very illus 
tration, No. iS, told ny 
that a certain lecturer has 
earned tlu? nicknapae ol 
Pecksniff ; and even to-day 
PecKsniffs may be found 
pn the ranks of “])rofes- 
sional” men and elsewhere, 
although, happily, tlK' days 
are fast disappearing when 
pomposity ])lns ignorance 
Dickens him^lf so ner- ‘7- iii^ s ^^an i)ose as the equal ot 

haps they really are intnn- cim/i-Utwii." smq)h('ity^plus knowledge, 

sit'ally bail naines. One hates the pomposity 

The curious title-page facsimile in No. 17, of the hypocritePecksniff as much as the false 
all written by (.!harles Dickens, is a very 'umblcncss of tlu- hyjxxTitc Keep. It has 
good specimen of his care in setting out his been truly said that comic art has never 
titles. 'I'his whimsical title-page was, I more suci'essfully rulfilled its highest task after 
believe, written seriously, although it was its truest fashion than in this picture of the 
not used for the book. ‘ rise and fall of a creature who never ceases 

No. 18 shows a part of the correi'ted to be laughable, and yet never ix-ases to lx- 
proof of page 27 [in the third cha])ter of loathsome. Put “Marlin (Miiiz/lewit ” is a 
Voh 1 .] with Charles Dickens’s alterations work of genius, produced at or near the high 
si'attercd about the page. d'he name IV'k- water mark of its author’s power. As 
sniff, th^it quintessence of 
odious hy[)ocrisy, is here 
written in twii'i.^ by Dickens. 

Is there anyone, I wondi.'r, 
who, rending about tliis 
wreteli, has not, over and over 
again, longed to get at him 
and beat him and expose 
him? Even now, although 1 
know what’s coming, I abva}-.s 
wait and gloat awliile when I 
get to Chaj)ter xxvii. of the 
second volume, where, at last, 

Pccicsniff is expose'd and 
beaten, W^.*, as a nation, are 
sometimes (Tcdited with hy- 
pocri.sy as our^ national vi(?e : 
but, perhaps, we are not so far 
gone in this direction as our 
detractors say, for' the detes- 
tation of Peck.sniff may almost 
be termed a national detesta- 
tion. Could anything be more 
odious — and yet it can be 


MARIlN CUUZ/r.eWCT. i:7 

« / fil.jrction ilic }t*unp l.idy to .Vt';. Liijnii went no furllipr, loi ^ ✓ » 

III'. 1 C n.it to Iww, fiml inf s.ml noilniif; more- in atiyhoily L'I.hc Mt 
Full lull .m Ini'ir clapnl bifor«‘ th<- old miiti stirred, bul nt h'nijth lie 
liiTiie.; iiitiisell in lie'l, .iinl. though not yt'l .iwakc, tokeris th.it his 

^ vli < |> 1 .. I'. lii'iiwiiij to an fll'i. riv ixttl liltio hi rtmovni 

I f till' liid i!.'th-s Ir.i.ti alfiiu his head^vnl turned Mill more loaards ilie 

* side win re Mr. TV' kMiilV snt In rOurse of time liis eros (ijn-ncil , And W 

lie laj fi.i n f. « nu.nieiits as pcii|de newly rousedQpK ^<iiiii'l iine^ it^, jPy 
L’.i/me iiid.iliiitly at liii vivilvr, wiihont any tlistincLninMiniisiiess i,; .In, / 
prisenei. ' €1, 

I line W.IS iifitliir.g reni.vknldo m lln se jiroCPPilinirs, e\ce|ii (li« . 
ii'illm-nce liny uorked on Mr. Pfek>iiilT, whirh rould hsrJIy havi' ln'en 
surpassed By tlio luosl niarvtilnns i C nalur.d |ihniii»nn'nn. I rr.'iilually t 
hi? hands becamr lijflitiv elaspc-d npoo tiie ellinwy. of the chair, Ina I'yrs 

* ilil.alcd with snrprisr. Ins mouth opened, ins hnlr stood more ereel upon 
bis fiirrhead than it.-i cur.ioni was until, at Irntilhi win ii llie old man mjiC 
ir, ted, and ^l«re^l at him with scarrrly Irsi emotion tli.m In* showed 
hniiself, the* I’ecUsiiiff dimhts wiTo’aU rv<oUcd, .and he ev« laimed aloud 

Yon lire Alurtin ('liuzzirwit 

ciinttcriiAtiun of surprise was fo j^M-nuiiu', ih-ai the old m.an, with 
*11 th« disjiositmii that hr ele.irly nilertninoil to lirlmvc it assnmed, was 
t'onvinecd of its reality- m 4 

“ 1 am M.arlin Clnlatli-wil,' ho snid, liUorlyl '‘.and M.artiri ('huzzlo* ,• / 
tsil wishes yon had been lian|^eil, before you inn) cuine bore to disturb / 

V) lum 111 his sWp. •Why, 1 droimpd of this fellow!' h* wid, lyin'^ 

{ down air-iili, and turning •wsy^iis face, “ before 1 knew that bo w** 

near me!" A 

My good cousin—" isid Bi'r, PecksniflUHMiiiisf!’ 9^ 

" I here! His very flrsl words I" cried the old msn shaking hn grey J 

■ ■ ' ' ' ■ " 

No. 1 8.— Facsimile of a pit^tie of the revised proof of “Martin Chuz/lewit," showiiiy; 

alterations made by Charles Dickens, o 


ferior to “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit”: would habit, and tlie 
association of a name with 
a clever book, have rendered 
“ Martin Swxvzlewag,’’ for 
example, as aece|)lal)le to 
us now as “ Martin Chu/- 
zlewit” is? Certainly, 
^ylien we first liear the 
name, “ Swetv.lewag,” it 
sounds an altogether im- 
possible name to he used. 
And ."lO, indeed, with most 
of the others shown in No. 
j6; but [ierhnps “ Chii//le- 
wit *’ would have now 
sounded equally impos- 
sible, if long association 
with the book had not 
made it so familiar to us. 
However, these attempts© 
were nil rciected bv Charles 


CLM.cI 

ft^ ^U.e^ ^ cuu.ii 

^ aJU> c. 

ftCi iviili eihci (uJ n^a yS 

k'Jft '[Acinti efj, 

^ d^l cUiA ^ ^ cC‘H. i\ 

XsJiji'u.tLtL pCaIL ^ 
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No. 19.--- CliarK's I 'ici ^Ds’s nKniuisi rrit “ Skcl* h of 

I>oinbey" : showing, atiiong thipK"'- that I'aul 

bcy was to bi- “ born to tlio." • 


concerns its reality, C‘ve;n the grc)tes(|ue Mrs. 
(lanij) has been traced to an original in real 
life, and this character of Dickens's has 
nctiially Ik en death of her injurious sister- 
hood in our hosjutal wards and sick rooms. 
I'A'cn lu‘r extraordinary \iUcrances are merely 
an emphasized version of the fatuous 
verbosity of eharwomen, laundresses, and 
interior housekeepers of to-da\'. An old 
woman who at one time kept my rooms dirty 
for me was a true .Mrs. (himj) in Iu.t odditii's 
of speech anti mental grotesqueness. R.I.P. 

liostile critics have picked holes \\\ 
“ Dombey and Son,” and some of them 
have said it was bad art to taring in little 
Paul Donilu'y and then make him die. 
However this may be, it is interesting to 
fi,nd, l,)y reading No. 19 
Dickens's skelf'h of th(.‘ 
plot t)f “ Idonibey ” — that 
-Paul was intended to die. 

Read it : — 

SkeU'h of l)oinl)cy. — Motlu-r 
roil fined with lung - expet'led 
l>oy. l-k^y horn to liir, Neglecteil 
girl, Plorent'c — a ehild. 

-Mrs. Chick •-t^onimon-minded 
family hum! mg. 

\Vel Nurse — I'olly Toodle. 

d'oorfle, a stoker, 

Lots of children. 

W oo( 1 en M i d.sh i j >ni:i n . 

Uncle — adventurous nei>hc\v 
- Caiptain Cuttle. 

Rut we are not here to 
fhscuss the critic’s opinions 
of these works, wai are only 
peeping behind the scenes 
of their production --- a 
inuch^nore pleasant occu- 
^ pation, ^Norwillwe attempt 


to compare Dickens and Thackeray — not 
even after the; fashion of tlie after-dinner 
orator who delivered himself thus : — 

It s in the wfuiilcrful ii^ight in^cr himan nature that 
DicktMi.s gels the pull over 'riuudvcray ; hiil on tMlher 
haiul, ii^ in the nrillinni shalis o’ satire, t’gether with 
a keen .sense o’ humour, that Dickcry gets the pull 
over Thackens. It’s just (his : Thiekey is the 
humorist; Darkens is the satirist. Btit, after all, 
it's ’hsurd loinstoiK any conijiarison heiween Darkly 
and Tliickens. 

In No. 20 then; is the original titleq)age of 
“Dombey,” written with much neatness by 
('harles Dickens himself. A simple, test of 
the general admiration for anti pleasure in 
reading Domliey and Son ” may be applied 
by asking one.self: “Do 1 wish that the 
book was unknown to me, so that 1 might 
read it as a new book?” A jM'etty general 
chorus of “'S'es’s’’ goes up, and I find the 
“ Ayes ” have it without [iroeet.'ding to a 
division. • 

With refertmee to hostile criticisms of 
('harles Dickims’s works, it is intta-esting to 
recall some words s]>oken by Mr. Pinero at 
tlu; Royal Aea(lt;my dinner on the evening 
of May 4th, in connection with the^ 

0])inion lu'ld in some (piarters that popular 
suei'ess is not always thought to be (jiiite 
creditable. Mr. Ihnero said : - 

Not very long ago I mcl at au exhibition of pictures 
a friend uIiom; busines.s it is lo ('omment in the puhlie 
jounmls upon painting and the drama, 'flic exhi* 
iiitiou was composed of the works of two arti.sts, and 
1 fimnd mysi'l! in r>nc room praising the ]>ictiirt?s 
of the man who was exhihiling in llie other. , My 
friem] prom[)lly took me to task. “Surely,” he 
.said, “surely y<m miticiMhat t wo-thirds (,)f the works 
ill the next room are already .sold,^”*! admiUed 
having (.»l>ser\ed that many of the pictures weie so 
li('kelt‘d. My friend shrugged 
his shoulders. “ But,” said I, 
anxiously, “ do yovi really re- 
gard that circiimstanee as rc- 
llecling dis|.)aragjngly upon the 
man’s work In the iie.xl room?” 
The reply was, “ ( lood work 

rarely sells.” I shall 

simjdy beg leave to ackru)\vk‘<lge 
iVeel)-, to aekuowledge without 
a blush, that what is kuosvn a.s* 
liojiular siu'Cess i.s, I believ<‘, 
eagerly coveted, sternly sought 
foi, by even the jikjsI earliest ot 
those writers \\li(» deal in the 
eommodifv lal^elled* modi’rn 
British drama. And 1 would, 
moreover, submit that of all the 
affectalions iMspla)ed by artists 
of any craft, iho.affi'itation of 
ii/csfhing the afprornil and sup- 
purl of hht. p eal public is the 
most mischievous and mis- 
/('■idinp Speaking , . , of 
dramatic art, I believe that its 
mo.st substantial claim ‘upon 
consideration rests in ill* power 


f 


etMf ^ 

No. 20, — KacsinfUe uf Charles Dickens's title-page 
for Dombey^And Son. ’’ 
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^"’('llVlk! ' ni'-I"*.'' '(' 'i'.'V/'*' I'"; "<•'■•' 'MJII.;I1 !.S 

. h '. UM f i’- , '''" ^ '’i'l'‘''f" '-i«’ ''i'l' In'- i'-ttiv,- 

Stullr loi opprillrM, etc.. '' 

of It7;j|(m;iJcIy iitic/VKiint. ;, ^u-,\\ iiiiitil.oi of ih-omIi-, 
1 Ih.-|j<-vv ijw^ ../ tn\) ;(t|. . . I / 

1 liavc Ivcii t(ni|.lri| to ,,uoU- this r;itlRr 
k-nttthy |i:issa,L;<' Irom .Mr. I’iiu-ro's .s|ii'ccli 
iKrati.so I Hunk it adiiiirahlv simis up (Ik- 
casy ni poiui ahnm (■h,,r|,.s Iti.kous's work 
£llUl his (IrtriK It iis, 

\Vo coirn. I,,nv to -- I tavhl ( •,,|,,,,.rfi<.|.i;’ tho 

maslrriMuix' <,( Chml.'s Dickons, who. iiiuil 
tln' tail .was poiiiK'd nui. t<, linn, had not 
jiotu-c; that m this the most personal to 
hmtsoU ol Ml Ins works ■ the initials of 
Ui.nies Dll-kens liad merely heen transpo.sed 
to MVe those Ot his hero. ( -len les Diekens 
nmer alluded to the miseries and the torture 
Of Ins early hi.- eseept in the paces of 
Jhnid ( .ipper/ield, ’ an<l when in after life 
he returned to its perus.al, he was hartih- al,le 
U) ttiaster the emotions which the hook re- 
„calual. 

In .\o. ;i is one of the inanv titles written 
for this work I eounied fifteen in manu- 
script, and there may hav,- heen others. ’J-he 
title m No. J I IS : . 

.^^shon. th.,' all I,:';,',::::;;:- o;;{ 

And jotted on this draft of title are 

p tjie heio— ( opiterhav.'’ “ Copper.stone - 
f* well as some quite diferent nanL for the 


lu^ro, such as “ Wellbiiry/’ Pdowerbury ” 
“ Magbury,” I’ojiflowcrd' 

I'wo of the other titles, for which there is 
not space in facsimile, are : — 

The Jasi will*iun] tesinnuml of David Copperficld 
the yoiini^er, uf lilundcrsloue House, who w-as never 
e.xcculefl at the f.)ld Kailey. Beinj^ his persoeial 
history, a<l venture#, and worlfily ex])erience. 

And, 

the la.sl will and testament ot David CM.)pperfleld 
the youiijjjer. Being his jieiskinal history, which he 
left as a legacy. 

It is not praclienlile to* show here some of 
the original manuscrijtt of ‘M)avid Coppi^rr 
held, • for the writing is very small and so 
eaiinot lie rediKaal in si/e, while nearly ♦wery 
page is ('overed with (Xirreetions and altera- 
tions, the ink of wltieh, i)y spreading into the 
paper, has caused ^jiiich of the writing to be 
indistinct, fhil eMMi 1 letter than the manu- 
script are llie ('orrcclcd proofs seen in 
Nos. 22 and 23, which contain very interest- 
iiig alterations made by fdiarles Dickens 
himself. Tn N^o. 22, Steerforlli’s remark to 
(:oi.iperlield, parodying the ^icct'ntricities of 
Mi.ss Mouchers s[)eeeh- -“a question of 
gammon and s})innaeh,'’’ \vith a sujierfluous 

// in the la.sl w(.)rd has been struck out, 

find thf'ie are many smaller alterations 



TIIK IMS 11 : It \ i^NP Kurt 

III I Hill' WI- III III IIO '-imei-rs.llinil, Mi'eiri 
4Mifii-i<-nil> I'Mi'iifrt'd III winnlrnn,;. ■■ 
<- eM jil.wt nr-ww, 4111I ne« i-Ktiii ||4 
the nn-sBW'kd'' At li-iiKth !>l»rriurilj 
mniiH-lll, .1' lic could lii-eoim 
<w( t>y iKp ariiiaMiaMAlt 
«, IlilMil "lull uIjOUI Kie letter y.ui 


<wmI f. t«k u>|t It out of niy r>ofkM. - h 


left- tpcskmti cf tt 


SfuSSiiiS,;- iii f^irSwTa":. 


.1,.: I!-;.!: SnSSFST' 

._. to SnoV bIkiuI irr. mill to tliiuk « Vmir ‘ 

'' liih, (.r ninr«f, you li«»t ilnur v *■ 

" * '■*'’ * '"X I Iwivi/li.iriieiilnrly. lo tall 

Oil 1 l.iil f.ir^ottci) u - ^ 

■k .liHxil you now, .n«il tiinkr- up fur yoj 
•J.ih-k to II, f ii^dii, i„„J „.e 

•>l iimT»h ill 11 ; look tn llio Iffi, and yn.i II 
ukI ^ou II liml no diOcrTui't 5 look to i 

- -iml rr|.;.«l tl„t I ,aw no M,it»blf iirm 
iliteh was }i#rliiip 9 to 1 «- nttriliuiril m rs i; 
^«iintM«nii Till- ■oiiijfct?" mi|iurid 
111 my hand jj,,, 4UPJ,,.,, .,n\.ilv..., 

" Slir nr^ tiii-, iKfu. It ; Unu, 

li.-t do you 'think of it '• ' 

I dun I liriott-," rr,,|„.,l M, .,furtl,, roolltr 
aoyfhiii^ r|.e. [ Mijqxisc - 
not bi-lp Ui)j.din.:« a..,.,, 


dh hr-ini^uniiruaii, 
rith.n mysell 
.a might hippan 

h* llk^d m 


aij«u»rHt,oi, I •• 


I n I he tTuth, I 

nrgligrncf,- ,ui| 
lal >;oiintry. wnl, a 
aa.nr l,uul 

n Iht whoki 



II mxy .ij a 



Vo..in,onHL.a ] 




— ... ■■ (...v.. Jo-rforlli “ Mr I'/k li 
(. oninionH~..a 1 Jy old nook iienr bi 


t-owrll of low .nid (•ll•ll^)| 

Icrj 'n the nuiunt e-alM- of tlni.«», w.iulJ 

he ».y Ulmg «(to I r ^ ■ • 

It luikl* of tnei, “dnrmiiiter wliai la e,,| 

0 ‘J mom, 4 
kkiow noiliing 


Id) you lifti »'nl^ 
■ little out 
»llf f rccleaiaitiral 1 a».“ 
of aria of r.if)i*- 
and ihroite-e 






CHARLES DICKENS'S MANUSCRIPTS. 



-\u. 7 , 1 ,. - I'acsimile of tlu; pa^t; of “ lJavi<l (.'oppcr- 
l.e cl " \A ht;n'---iUirin^ his revision of the proof- 
sheets — Cl»:ules Itiokens put into Mr. Dick's 
iniagination liis fantastic: ncuion about “ Kins; 
C’harles llic First’s head," in phicc of Mr. i)ic:k’s 
ori.uinal liallucjination about “ the bull in the china 
sbof)." 

whit'h show the extraordinary care that 
Dickens bestowed ui)on “his favourite 
I hild” when correcting the proof-sheets, 
notwithstanding tiie fact that the (origi- 
nal maniiscrijot was altered and touched 
iij.) to an extent that would -Jiavti made 
the writing almost indecipherable, but 
for (diaries Dickens’s extreme care when 
makirjg alterations in his manuscrii)t. 
No. 23 slAiws that the famous passage 
alxjut King«Charles the First’.s head was 
put into Mr. Dick’s crazy brain during 
the revision of the proofs, and the 
passage written in at the bottom of No. 
23, and wWich was to be inserted at line 
9 of this facsimile, where “ that bull got 
into the china warehouse, and did so 
yiuch mischief? ” is struck out — 
reads : — 

“ . . . . King Charles the First had his 
head cut off?’’ 

“I said 1 believed it happened in fhe year 
sixteen hundred and forty-nine.” 

“Well,” returned .Mr. Dick, scratching hi.s ^ 
ear with his pen, and looking dubiously at me. 
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*‘.so the lx)oks .say, but I don’t .see how that can 
be, because if it wa.s so long ago, how could the 
people about him have made that nii.stake of 
putting .some of the trouble out of /its head, after 
it was Uik^ii oil’, into ninu 

"J^his aU(;ration, like many others, has 
become so faint by the laiise of time, that . 
it is feared much of (.’harles Dit'kens’s 
original manu.scrijit will ultimately liecome , 
illegible owing to fading of the ink aifd 
to its corrosion of the papejr, some of 
which is already very fragile and needs 
most careful handling. For this reason, 
pre.ssure could not be ap|)lied *10 the 
boimd volumes of maniiscri}>t and of cor- 
rected proofs, in order to press quite fiat 
the bulky masses of leaves which, as in 
No. 23, were left to take the natural 
curve in whi('h the volume o[)ened. A 
small ])art of the alterations in No. 23 is 
hidden, 'because the margin at the left of 
the page is not wide enough to fully ex- 
pose all the writing, e\(‘ept under pressure 
that would have been injurious to the 
book. 

No. 24 shows a facsimile of an interest- 
ing page of “ (Ireat ICxpeeiations,” cor- 
rected by it.s author — see Cha|)ter iii. of 
the printed book, where “ Pip ” takes j 
food and brandy to the escaped convict, 


dm (jes l..ora kungr^ Jio. that 

1 banded him the i,le it occun^.l t,o mr he 
W..U Id have tried (o cat il, if ho had not icn, my 
bundle. He did not tiu-n me upsi.le d.nvn, this 
lime, to get at what I liad. but left me rhfht side 
upnrards while 1 ojiencd llic bundle and emptied 
my pockets. * 

•• What’s in the bottle, boy ?" said he. 

'* Brandy,” said 1. 

He was already han.lin;; mincemeat down his 
throat iu^ most curious “‘"j— ^ - r- like a 
man who was pultin^it awn >■ Somewhere in a vio- 
lent hurry, man who wascaimp it— but he 
l"ft off toTake sun-itj of the hipior| «4AiMEiAf| all ^ 
_ the while so violent Jv, that it was quite aa much ^ 
' as ho could do to keep the neck of the bottle 
helw^ccn his teclljr~~~ 

3U ^lavc ft 


Ciy! 




wvj* 


!, directly arterwards. I'll beat the X 
far, /'U bet youiMwadn.'’ , 

J gobbling minodpeat. meat| bone, ht 

esc, and port picall at once: .staring / /^ 

ly while he did so at the mist all / '* 


got the ague,” said I. 

” I’m much of your ojiinion, b^,” md he, 
"It’s bad about hcn\^Tou’vc betii fying 
out on the meshes, and they.’ re dreadful aguish. 
..^heumalic, too.” 

V ‘jfril cat my brf.^kfast aforo^Saj^ the death 
>f lUc," said he. " I’d do Ihatflf I wa.-* gouig to 
be strung up to th.at there gallowa as there ia 
, over there, directly arterwards. I'll beat I bo 
shivers so far, /'U bet you 
He was gr" '■ 
bread, cheese, 

distrostfoliy while he did 

TOutd us, wd often stopjiing— Ksven stopping his 
jaws — to listen. Some real or fancied sound, 
some clink upon the river or breathing of beast 
upon the marsh, now gave him a start, and he 
said, suddenly ; 

** You're not a Um inip ? You brougb’ 
one with you ?*• 

*'No.5ir! mr 

*^Nor giT* M one the office to follow you r 

"No!'’ i ^ 

** Well,’* eaht he, "I bclim you, lon’d be 
bat a fleroe jonog houud indoedC if ^ Toar time 
oflifc you could help to hunt a wretched wormint, 
hontM as near death and doaghiU M this poor 
wretched wanaint is t** 


A 

1 . 






No. 24.-; Facsimile of part of a page of ” (Ireat Fxpectations^” .showing ! 
Charles Dicken.s's alterations in the proof. 
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*' KHyugti "■ Mr Ilyhrj thautit r, with a twilciunitv Mitl 

f-hat wouM hH^(' broutflit th« hotiM) down at a miwtin)*, 
•• iiJ., .<} -nouffh ' lato »vur«lft U uij; now of »}?«. ami I tiuinK 
toloawl from a truat whu h 1 utunot contomplatt: without a thrill 
«f h(*rr«r, lliorc »r» th« a/xamutf* wliich you liavo amlrTtakon to 
on thoir Irhfeir, umi tliorr' in n atatdibont of tho (uilaiKio 
wbif'h you h*v*t uiidoriiikcij to xmhivi', and whti'h you uHiiuot 
rwotvo nyi w»on. Aii.l h i mo toll vou. «ir. 4 Amc I wi*h, that an a 
loan «Md It Mmor (‘anon, viiu w ir.' lwtu*f wl.'*with a luxl, 

•* Biftfor umfilou'd,” witli niiotlif.r i;**t- i. r t-m -ployod 


with aiiollii'r aiot ih- Liir 
— II. 1 M«nllU.- 


-Uoda .fi.l- .1 UU. 


ittttiil of hiitiNtil*^ 

Hr Uimovtliumk-r, 

I oiiitf or 

iiiatt\'r <.>f uato uiiil ojiiiii' 

olliii}; itnwlf a iiu'n|lMi 
AV'. imliK-d. Hir 

t tlirtMiU.'iiiii;^ lu iiiiy-r 
if you^iitil tlotio thai i 'Ji;’ 

“ I Uank othorM iw' " 

“Jir \*wi.! Mr H< 
mitjf.f. tkiuk <n..- of y.iii 
himM:ir \ tlji <|iHroVi'r\ II 


r: 


tl.' I. 


I liikio'i nj- til.- jiuj^ra roforrod to | 

it,„i, 1 am nt jin m ot ii 
l oll iui;;ht think nui vtli]'-lny itll 

tm- Soi.t»‘tv.“ j ' I 

HjiK'iI .Mr, Hnn>‘ytli*iijdfr\ sliiikin" hia 1 
It would liHvo la<cn % tter for v 


yilWnidir, Nimkiiij; IiIk In ml •* J 

\ofnKiiion lutlir «iiij<Jo\.-,l i\ <1. lot I lift i 

itinihlinioiit of ftuill thrill ui h-.ik-in;; 


1 may roftant my i>rohrji«T.',i'ii from » iMUiit of vn.w which tim li<-H 
me that it« firal iluty m towimlii iIiokc who «r*' in ms-i-Muly ami 
trihulatioi), who an (h-HoIato ami ti]>|iri nail! Mr. t 'riKparkhi. 

“ However, a.s J have ,juir,iM loarly myaolf that it im no part 

of iny prof.-aamn to mako proioaisl -nh. 1 liiiy no iiHire of that. 

r lliit 1 own It to Mr Neville, ami to Mr Novilh 'a ai«h;i (ami 111 a 
niui’h lower deptrti to ^Marm'IO, to miv to you that 1 hutie I wa« in 
th«» ftill piMNi-HKion ami umivrataudu.i,' of Mr Neville a iniinl 
ami heart at tlm timo of Ihia oocurrem c . am) tli.it, wilhoiif in tlio 
IwMt I'oloiiuf^ nr ooin.'i'aliMK whnt »vhh (., h» (#pl. rc'l in hi:n •'iml 
'piirml to Iki ci.rmleif I )e,l lefl.in, that In.- tale. O' trim 


Nil, js. I’.n -iiiiilr (tl'jMit Ilf tlic jif. 'uf .if 
jussai;*' ^trtn k miH l>y ( iiarli -. I )ii kotr.;, 


I'.ilwiii 1 !,” :-.li.A\iiio a 

itul niiihir aUt 


wlio sulistMjiK'nil)’ Ix-coiiKs ‘‘ l’i|)s” unknown 
jfiitron, 

'The pii‘(v of “ Mtlwin I Mood" sliown 
in No. 25 oct'urs in ('hnjittr xvii. A 
j[)cculiarity aliout tlu* ('onsidi niliU- passiii^c 
luT(.‘ soon t() hiU'o Itcon striiok on! by ('liarics 
I)i('kon,s, i.s tlkil duriiiLj ii kilcr o vision tlir 
whole of this jh'issaye' wms ro-insoricd, and il 
is printed in the copif.'s of “ I'dwin I )rood " 
wliioli aro soM lo-dav. 

'I'his spvciinon Iroin ( 'liarles Dickens's last 
work oon'iplctos tho series o\<. )' which wo ha\o 
1)0011 hriiMv glancing, and which, for one 
reason or anoilua*, cannot include cxanijilcs 
from every l)ook that l)ick»‘ns wrote. Some 
of the numiist'ripts do not exist, and others 
arc not in liiis ('ountry. W iili rcterenec to 
“Our Mutual Friend," I have the recent and 
direct authoritv ol ( harles 1 )iekens s executrix 
to make thrs statement : 

rf)c iniimiM'rij): nf “ f >iir M-itual Dim.! ” wa.s oiv.-n 
•l>y^ (..liarU's ! licki iis tu Mv, iiiu' liiisliainl of 

Miss < dvii, ihf wt’ll Kiinwn luiu vsk Mr. t)allas, m 
fcli'e time “Dur .Muuial Frit iwl ” pulili.dictl, was 
A writer in ttu* w.v, aiul lie mioIc a verv ^yinpathclii' 
and plca.sant r< ^ it‘\\ ml ih.,* Im.ik in tlu- ’/>Av,-.k. ^uhirli 
pleased Charles Dirktais, uho vet) scldian read iv- 
views. \\heu*llie iiiaiuiseript \sas hound uji, lie ^ave 


it to Mr. Dallas, Shortly after Charles Dickens 
died Mr. Dallas sold the manuscript, and ii 
was bought by Mr. Cieorge W. Childs, of I'hila- 
delphia, for a large sum. Mr. Chfids is dead, 
and, presumably, his widow now possesses this 
tnaMusrrt]H. Some of the .American pajien; 
said that it liad been W(/ by Charles Dickens 
to Mr. Dallas, and afterwards re-sold by him. 
When tint false slafemeiit reached Charles 
Dickens’s executrix, that lady asked iMr. Childs 
to contradict the stalement in Anuuica, and 
this ’.vas at once done. “As for Charles 
Dickens to have st^A/ any manuscript of his 
own,” WTcjte Miss fl.igarth to me, “this was 
simply an impossibility,” 

Fast, here is \hc desk used by 
Charles Dit'kens on the day liefore 
his dt'alh, w'hcn at work upon ^ Fd- 
win Drood." k is a ]>lain slab of 
dark ninhogany with a well-W'orn Ica- 
tluT Pi^id let fn. d'hcre are two silver 
])]ates fastened to it, one inside and 
undenieath the writing slab, which 
says : 

'I’his <lesk, whlcli belonged to CluuU.s 
Dickens, and was used l>y liiui on the da}' 
before his death, was one of the f^nilinr olijeiXs “ ol 
his study" which were ordered l>y his will to l)e 
disiribiUed ainougsl “ ihosi* who loveil him,” and 
was accordingly given by liis c-\ecutrix to lalmuiid 
^■ates. 

'Idle other plate, which can be seen at thi‘ 
head of the slab.#bcars the inscription : — 

riiis ilesk lielongcd for many years to Chtirle.s 
Dickens, arnl was last used by him a few lioiirs 
l>erore he dit“d, on juiie plh, 1S70. Mis execiilri.x 
alterwaids gavi' il to Falminid ^’ales, at w'hose death 
il was sold by publii' jiiu'lion <.)n January 2].sl, tS() 5, 
and bought by S. 15, 15ancroft, wIkj jaesenled il to 
the South Kensinglon Muse uni, 

'I’he 7 /HITS, January 22, 181^5, contained 
the following notice : , 

Sale of the bate Mr. Fdnumd \'ates’s Library. 
(Charles Dicken.s’s desk. J d his was put uj) at 50 
guiiio.as, and, atier brisk bidding, some of it on 
American account, was knocked down at jC^ 0 $ to 
Mr. Ilancrofi amidst clieers. 

'J'lie wood of tliis desk is still marked with 
th(‘ many drops of ink that, too eagerrto be 
fashioned by the cunning brain •'and deft 
hand of a masler-crnflsnuin, fell itf their haste 
and became dull stains on this l>it of ma- 
hogany-leaving their less eager fellftws to 
meet the better fate that chance denied to 
them. • 



No. a6.~-A phouiRraph of Cl'-irles pickens’s mabog;^|jy wnriting: slali, or desk, last used hy 
limi .11 ttac] «> Hill im me day lit;torc his death on June 9, 1870, ^ 





Bv Mrs. Ki)rrii E. C'uihkll. 


HAT a thing it is to have that jnlLu ky herd of hlark buck, alarnud by 

married a mighty hunter! 1 our unex])eete(i ni)j)eanince, l)ounding away 

ought to have known that the over tiic horizon ! Not that the siglit told 

n^oment Jim set eyes on the upon him yet, though. 

flying horns of that vanisliing “One two- - four- - live - ” eounted Jim, 
herd of Ijlack-buck, lie would screwing up his eyes, “and a fine head, by 

be pining to be after them ! Jove ! ” he added, as the liorned lord of the 

We were having such a delightful ride, in family brought up the rear, driving his 

the cool of the morning-- the first morning harem before him. 

after our marriage 1 The air was cri.sp, the \Mien the sun grew hot we turned hack to 
sun yet low over the eastern hills, the world the palace, 'fhe servants had laid Ijreakfast 
still fresh and fair. 'I'he bare, sun-baked for us in the beautifully carved wliite marble 
hillocks, the arid waters, that surround the garden-house, where we had slept. In front 
green oasis of “ Hearts’! )elight,” the Mahara- shimmered an artificial tank of water, where 
jail’s summer palace, where we were spend- fat fish basked in the shadow of the stone 
ing our honeymoon, seemed almost beautiful steps. Around were bosky alleys t)f mango 
in our eyes, as we sauntered leisurely along, and orange trees, with here and there open 
out ponies as I'lose together as the evenness sunny spaces, gay with jiurple bougainvillea 
of the ground permitted. The attendant and and yellow alarnanda, and sweet with roses, 
uliiquitous grooms we had told to await The ring-doves cooed unseen in the branches ; 
our return - we wanted this" first ride all to the pert hoopoos strutted about the paths, 
our own little selves I Already it .seemed as Behind, on a wide terra('e, and faced liy a 
if years sefiarnted us from all the fuss of huge portico, rose the palace of “ Hearts’ 
yesterdiiy — the marigold-garlanded veranda ; Delight,” a dream of delicate tracery of 
the smart lixmnets, which had replaced the salmon-coloured stone. Surrounded by an - 
so/iir- topees flt the unwonted hour of noon ; obseijuious group of servants, my prince by 
the venerable tall hats, exhumed for the my side, 1 felt like a fairy heroine out of the 
auspicious occasion ; the gay uniforms, Arabian Nights ! 
and, finally, the driving off, in Jim’s little Then the spell was broken, 

bamboo catt, “over the hills and faraway,” “'Diose black-buck!” niutteit?d Jim, his 

to this out-ofthc-way nook of “Hearts’ nouth full of tinned salmon. “I should 
Delight.” like to have a try for them this evening. On 

(.If Jim the lover had been delightful, what that ground, with those hillocks, I believe I 
were not my views about Jim the husband, could get up to them beautifully !” 
as I looked up at his dear, tanned face, and Already, with my superior woman-instinch 
bleached moustache, as he rode«fio close by I knew better than to thwart even the most 
my side ! ' devoted of twenty-four-hours-old husbands, 

And'’'just then, his keen hunteBs eye espied when his sporting tendencies were aroused, 

Vol. xi.-6. 
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“ Oh ! <lo have a try ! ” I exclaime<l; but I 
fancy my tone belied my words. 

“And leave you, little woman?’' tenderly. 
'•< )h, I don't miiui ! I’d lik^ you to get a 
ni(v buck." 

“ \'ou might ri<Ie out «»vith me,” he 


huntsman, tall, straight, swarthy, and wiry, 
with a beaked nose and eyes like a hawk. 
Not a shot has Jim tired these ivany years, 
hut Mohun ha.s been in at the death. He 
is a premier* of woodcraft, a hunter to the 
very tips of Ins bony, claw-like hands. What 


demurred, "as far as that dry jheel 



I admir^ about Mcdiun, hbw- 
* ever, is the fact that Jim is 
untf) him like a god. He 
adores the very ground his 
saiub treads on. Once, in- 
deed, away in Kashmir, Jim 
a\ers, Mohun .saved his lifp, 
nursing him like a woman, 
through a bad attack o( fever 
up in his tiny tent on the 
edge r5r the snows. 

1 sometimes fancy Mohun 
is ^ shade jealous of me over 
our Jim. In the former’s 
eyes I am but a poor thing. 
1 cannot stalk, and to .shoot 
I am afraid. 1 feel, on the 
other hand, that in the life 
of Jim e//;;/*‘Mohun, 1 have 
neither })a.rt nor lot. 

d’he morning passed away 
1 i k e a 1 x.-a u t i fu U1 r ea rn . A ft e r 
breakfast we strolled about 
/.he garden : then, when the 
sun grew unbearable, 
we explored the cool 
depths of the palace. 

“Hearts’ Delight” 
is one wealth of deli- 
cate stone carving-- 
■■■ portita.), loggia, oriel, 

baleony, and turret : 
diiji the product of a land 


“'v.H' Muitir Uii.i: ..VC wrtH mj.,’ me kkku, ’ 


■■iliillie' where labour is a drug 

in the market, ddit: 


“ And get m the way and S[>oil sport ! ’’ 
I laughetl, “and have to ride back alone! 
rd*sooncr lie left here in the garden ’ ” 

• Weil, ril talk it over with Mohun ! ” 
jim addt'd, and then we returned to a 
Vubject that interested us both much more 

dee|?ty namely, our own two selves, e^nd all 

we liad ever though" or felt concerning each 
other, from* the very first moment that li*' 
was introduced to me. I’he gentle rea\i 
will understand the style of conwrsation, dis- 
jointed, unconnected, eyes and hands playing 
their part in it, ar\d,»doiibtless, lip.s, too, might 
have had their share, did not the presence of 
the ubiquitous .servants, and of Mohun the 
faithful, hovering in the rear, forbid. 

Mojiun is Jim’s familiar, his shikari gr 


present M aharaj a h , 
l)roughl up by Engli.sh tutors, affects tht 
place but little, preftTring Simla and Calcutta. 
The ])alace was built by his old^undle, the 
late Maharajah, whom we deposed, a rathei 
grim personage of the true Oriental type, 
and of evil, Nlutiny, notoriety. His successoi 
keeps the jilace u[) well, and is always read} 
to lend it to any English officials ^f the neigh 
bouring frontier districts, and certainly it ij 
an ideal jilace for a honeymoon. 

We wandered through the halls, the floor; 
oi which were mostly innocent of soap aiic 
water. Tn the dim arches of the vast porticc 
hung flying foxes, snoozing through the mid 
day heat, •The great hall was chiefly re 
markable for huge gilt French mirrgrs anc 
great glass candelabra, for which the lat< 



A HORRIBLE 

• 

Maharajah had a true native’s passion, but 
which contrasted ill with the Moorish arches 
and the stone carving. 

At the t)ack of the palace, as we stepped 
out on to a hanging balcony *of stone, we 
came unexpectedly on a large artificial pond, 
Welching the very walls. 

“ Not a very defightful addition to the 
place ! ” I exclaimed, sniffing disdainfully as 
1 gazed down into its pca-soiip-like depths. 
“And what is that? A rock? Mud? 
l^ocks ? ” 

In the shade of the walls, half in the 
t\'ater, half in the nuid, were dark masses. 

“Rocks?” laughed lim. “Wait and 
see !•’ 

And he signed a native who hod 
follow’ed us ; carrying, 1 had wondered why, 
large [lieces of raw meatJi These he threw 
down among my “rocks.” 

Instantly there wais a stir, an upheaval 
of the water, and a vision of crawling 
feet, of yellow’white bellies, of gaping jaws, 
and of rows upon rows of gleaming teeth. 
'The pond wok alive with crocodiles! I 
thought they would snap off eacdi other’s 
hideous lieads as they fought for the dainty 
morsels ! 

“'['here are both sorts there,” remarked 
Jim, calmly looking down upon the fray. 

“ The long-nosed, lish-eating ‘ mugger,’ 
and the bottle, or snul) nosed gentleman, 
who devours the unwary washerman, when 
he ventures too far out into the stream.” 

“ Ugh ! ” 1 shuddered, turning away in 
disgust. “ It’s horrible ! I can’t bear to 
watch them. I wish you hadn’t ” 

Jim apologized, abjectly, all the 
w^y back through the great hall. I 
forgave him. After tiffin, as we .sat 
on the terrace in the shade of the \ 

portico, a native juggler cmne and 
performed his tricks to us. He did 
the most marvellous things then and 
there,, on the liiare stone, with scarcely 
a rag u[f^n him in w'hich to coiu'eal his 
apparatus •quite putting a many - pocketed 
Euro].)ean conjurer to shame. We beheld 
mang© trees grow under a flower-pot from a 
mere leaf to a shrub some feet high. We 
saw a mt'fti, shut up in a ba.sket much too 
small for him, and stabbed through and 
through till the sword was gory, suddenly 
Reappear intact from the hall behind us. 
The juggler swallowed knives and vomited 
burning tow, and when we were aw^eary of 
him we adjourned to an open space beyond 
the lake, where they spread a carpet and 
brought chairs, and wild beasts carnet and 
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fought before us. 'Hiere were rams that 
butted each other with their horns, elephants 
that wrestled with their trunks, and swarthy- 
maned wuld Brahmin bulls that charged 
bellowing. All these shows lo do honour to 
my Jim.as repft:iseuting Her Majesty across 
the frontier in Pugreepoor. 

I fancy it was the fighting rams that turned 
Jim’s thoughts back to the black-buck of the 
morning. • 

He called Mohun to him. There was a 
brief consultation. 'I'lien he turiied to me, 
and of course, I let him go 1 'I’hiire were yet 
two good hours of daylight before flinner- 
time. Before then Jim might secure a fine 
bead. Mohun was forthwith sent forward 
with ''oolies and the rille. I'he ])ony was 
hurriedly brought round, and Jim trotted 
away under the carved gateway. 1 must 
say that I felt a little sad as his knicker- 
bockers and brown p 2 itties vanished round 
the corner of the* mud huts which clustered 
round the palace gate. 



JIM TKOTTED AWAY UNDER THE CARVED GATEwXv.” 
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I ,t4t lo inv own devices, I returned to our 
)>r;jr} (iardi/n tifuise. Causinj^ a chair and a 
t.ihle (o ix“ bnKjght to nit' out on chabuttra, 
or raised stone platform nino^ig the rose 
trees, 1 sat down to indite a long epistle to 

l-ahel. 

Idhel I my vtay dearest school chum ! 
Idhel, wlu), if f)romise.s counted foran)thing, 
and miles of oceati had not intervened, 
slioiild hase been “ best girl ” at my wedding ! 
And now, after all, here I had been married 
with ne'er a bridesmaiden at all! 'There 
wore but four girls in all Tugreepoor, and, of 
tlies<e fiiK.' was whiry brown and impossibk*, 
and the other tliree none too friiMuily with 
nu; on acc'oiint of the failure of their designs 
u[)oii jirn, the trligible assistant magistrate. 

So, naturally, there wt-re reams to write to 
l\th< 1. 1 wrote, and I wrote, till the short 

Imlian twilight fell over the garden, and the 
servants came to say dinner w:fti ready, and 
would J wait for the sahib. ^ 

I awoke from writing all alumt Jim, to 
miss him. How latt‘ he was! 1 waiulered 
di>consolalely about the gardens on die ]«..»ok' 
euU for him. lUit he eanie not. Instead, 
came the night, alone. 'The bats began to 
skim under the branches, 'Tlu Hying foxes 
emerged from the portico, and tlu* distant ('rv 
of a jackal, weird, bloodo'urdling, replaced 
the ringdove's <'Oo of the morning. 

Alter waiting an hour, I yiedled reliK'- 
tantly to the old bearer’s jiersuasion, and 
toyed with a solitary meal whic h diokial rue. 
In \ain Ali flo.xiis assured me that there was 
no eounling iijion the- sahib's return when 
onee lu' «^et off shooting. 'That was |K)or 
comfort ! How different had lieeii our snug 
little dinner of the night before ! 

Darkness tell: under the shadow of the 
mango trees, a darkness that might be felt, 
’idle moon winild not rise till midnight ; with 
the darkne.ss (’anie all sorts of fears, real and 
imaginary : fears of snakes and loads and 
jaek'ds ; fears of areideiit, if not of death, to 
^Jim ; recollections of h(»rrid guns going off 
unawares, of ponies falling down and break- 
ing their riders' necks 1 

1 410 lunger dared go out as far as the 
gateway and listen for his horse’s fioofs. 
y.Even tiil: stmnge, dark garden had mysterious 
v^terrors. 1 huddled in the centre octagonal 
:;droom of our Peirl Kioscjue, silting miserablv 
yOn my little camp bed, Jim's empty one be- 
side me. 

liV I think that I must have cried a little, at 
I felt .so utterly lonely. 'Then the ayah 
i^;tame and persuaded me to let her undress 
|lae !tnd put me to bed, as was her wont. 


She gently mas.saged my limbs, crooning the 
while softly to herself. The dim light of a 
wick in a saucer of oil on the ground in one 
corner faintly lit up the beautiful tracery of 
the arches, anid the form of the old bearer 
stretched on guard in the veranda. In- 
sensibly I dozed. * 

}3ut fitfully* Every®' noiv and again I 
awoke starting, fancying Jim had returned. 
Then 1 began to dream, horrid dreams : I 
was out shooting wilh Jim, and wild beasts, 
huge and fien’e, beset u.s< Mohun was there, 
but would not help us. He kojit on saying 
that the sahib was in my charge now. Then 
a great sort of wolf attacked Jim. I threw 
myself between them - I could see its Vangs 
• the (Teature's nioutlf slobbered over me — 
I awoke with a shriek ! 

'There, between ^ne and a little lamp, ivas 
a btxcst huge —gaunt — hairy —with a big 
mouth wide o[n‘n ! 1 (‘ould hear it eating — 

lapping ! I sat u[) in terror. ^\^as my 
dream true? Was it eating Jim? But my 
seream sc'ared it. It slunk away — a j)oor, 
starved w retell of a pariah* dog, driven to 
lap[)ing tlie oil out of the lamp. T sprang 
out of bed. "There was no Jim ! I was 
still alone in this ojieii, un};)rote(‘ted garden- 
house ! T shouted for the ayah and the 
bearer, wlu) wyke ii[), frightened at my 
fright. 

Not another moment. I exc'laimed, would I 
remain witltout the sahib in this place whert* 
all sorts of things could roam in. T could 
n(.)( slet‘[) a wink ! I ordered them to find 
me out some other room at once, and I 
shivered with the night air and with terror. 

'The liearer, still half asleep, joined his 
hands in supplication. Of course, my HigVi- 
Mightiuess could go where I liked ; but the 
Maharajah's sahib guests always had their 
beds laid in flie Ecarl Garden House. 
'I'he palace was doubtless unwashed and 
mos(piito y, but if it was .safer, I would sleep 
there. No, not in the big hall — that ‘would 
give me the blues. \\'ere there* no little 
r( )oms ? * 

'The bearer departed to investigate, through 
some of the Rajah’s myrmidons, lying' asleep 
about the place. He returned with the 
information that my High-MightiTiess could 
rt.'st in the BeH-Khana, the women’s apart- 
ments, over the great hall. So we set forth — 
they do these things so easily in India — I an-il 
my servants, my bed, my bag, and my tea- 
basket. 

'I'he huge* mirrors of the great hall, by the 
dim light of the bearer’s lantern, reflected a 
ver\’* woebegone little white face. ^ By a 
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narrow little dirty stairs in the thickness of 
the wall we climbed to a suite of rooms high 
up. I cl^ose the least and innermost, as the 
securest, as well as the airiest, with the night 
breeze blowing in through a glausless window 
opening on to a small arched balcony of 
st(fne. The servants quickly arranged my 
little bed, and in a Tew minincs I had lain 
down again, while the ayah, her head muffled 
in her white shawl, after the manner of her 
kind, stretched herself on the floor of the 
adjoining room. « 

Despite my gnawing anxiety about Jim, 
the change, the cooler air, soon made me 
drowsy, and I quickly fell asleep, this time 
soundly and dreamlessly. How long T sle[)t 
1 cannot tell. I was Suddenly awoke by the 
sound of a voice, near at hand. 

1 opened my eyes. Straight^ in front of 
me, through the carved arches of the balcony, 
was a brilliant patch of light. 'The moon 
had risen, but, inside, the room was in dense 
shadow, by the dim light of the flickering 
lamp on the floor, when 1 turned my head, I 
saw a figure in ftie doorway. 



\ lliwl 



It 










“ I SAW A J-KiORE IN THE LKJOKWAY.' 

1 sprang up in bed as it advanced slowly 
towards me and resolved itself into that of a I 

wizen old scarecrow of a nattve woman, w 

quite Jialf- naked, and simply a mass of 
wrinkles and bones, crowned with a few stray ^ 


grey locks. It might have been a hundred 
years old ; it looked scarcely human, till it 
opened its toothless jaws and spoke. 

“ Ha ! her^ you are, Shah/adi,” it quavered, 
grimly. “ I have sought Vou everywhere, 
and I have fcflind you at last ! it added, 
with a grin so fiendish that I sat up in bed 
too transfixed with terror even to scream or 
move. 

“ 'fhe beautiful white Ih-incess ! ’’ it croaked, 
sidling nearer, “ with the yellow hair and the 
pale face 1 Ha ! Salaam ! the beautiful new 
Maharanee ! Salaam ! 'Fhe Maharajah’s 
Heart’s Delight. The beautiful priiJoner — 
all the white men killed ! Only the white 
Shnhzadi left, and left to be the Maharajah’s 
Bebi : Hal” she hissed. “1 have found 
you at last ! ” 

She st^emed about to spring u[>on me. I 
saw her eyes glitter in the gloom. For a 
moment J s-hran^ up against the wall, and 
then I jumped over the end of the bed, and 
glanced round for a means of escape, but 
the old madwoman had got between me 
and the door ! 1 tried to siTcani, Hut my 

tongue cla\'e to the 
roof of my mouth. 
Besides, ayahs 
aslee(), and swad* 
died up like mum- 
m i e s , a r e s t o n e 
"fhen it all 
N \' h a p }) e n e d s o 
quickly. She ad- 
vanccal upon me, 
nearer and nearer, 
•Still w^ith that 
horrible grin and 
jal)l)ering wildly. 

“ Found I found ! 
You white Bebi! 
>'■ Beautiful ? Faugh ! 

Once 1 was Ijeauti- 
ful too, and . his 
Highness the Ma- 
harajah loved my* 
7 long black hair and 

my fat white neck.’^ 
I edged a#ay — 
back — back. She 
drew upon* me like 
a baleful (dd snake, 
Y.” fascinating me with 

her horrible glower, 
was the Maharajah’s Heart’s Delight. 
I was the Maharanee, till you came, you 
wdiite Shahzadi ! Yah ! ” 

1 was against the pillar through the arch- 
\vay — in the Imicony — on she came ! , * 
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“ Wah ! wall ! ” she croaked. “ Beautiful? 
I will innke you beautiful —FlI dim those 

beautiful eyes of yours ” 

;\ long, l>ony arm, bangle lty:len, hovered 
in the air. A kciife gleamed in the moonlight 
as she swooped down u|K)i> me. ^Vhether 
she puslu'd me, whether 1 lei myself fill, 1 
cannot say. But the next moment 1 was 
over the edge of the balcony and down, thirty 
fbcft, into the })on(l below 1 

'J'here was a yell of maniacal laughUa*, the 
shadow of a figure following me as I fell ! 1 

struck the water and .sank. A struggle brought 
me to*the siirfac t; again. In front of me the 
sheer walls of the [lalace glittered white in 
the moonlight. A few strokes, and I felt the 
ground under my feet : soft, slimy oo/e and 
mud, under the very walls. 

J leant against the stone to fetch my 
breath, and looki'd up and around. Not a 
Inittress or a j>rop to clynb if|) by within 
reach. Under the sheer wall a narrow strip 
of mud. At the imhI of the pond, could I 
reach it, stone steps. 1 took 
a stei) forward. But, ah ! what 
was that dark shadow in the 
moonlight -and another - and 
yet another ? 1 had reckoned 

W'ithout the muggers ! Mug- 
gers to right, to Ic'ft, in front 
-- basking, hnlfasU'ep in the 
moonlight - frightful — loath 

some— evil 

I clung to the wall, para- 
lyzed with terror, not daring 
to move a step. How could 
I hope «.) esca|)e those sharp 
eyes, those greedy jaws ? But 
I was ycning, and the instinct 
of self-})reservation is strong. 

I thought, il indeed at such a 
moment I coukl be said to 
think at all, tliat my only 
slender chance of safety lay 
in creeping stealthily along the 
tiny strip of oo/e and leach- 
ing the steps at the other 
■end. But was it possible, 
witfw>ut waking tho.se slumher- 
ing monsters ? 

NervTng ifiyself to the utmost, 

'(I made an effort. l.uckily, 
dmy bare feet* and mv scanty 
'^rments enabled me to move 
■-quietly and with as little dis- 
i^turbance as possililc of the 
:^ater. I crept slowly, hardly 
,^ring to put one foot before 
iKie* pther. The moonlight 


was so fearfully searching. At every step it 
revealed fresh horrors - a gruesome head 
slowdy peeping out of the water, a loathly, 
claw-like paw lying on the mud. I'he horrid 
monsters lay^o thick together, some half-atoj] 
of the others, that even my stealthy move- 
ments rippling the water caused them to stir. 
My night-dre.s.f flicked ^ome horny back, or 
swept over a bhu'k snout, which, when I had 
passed by, slowly opened and snapped to 
behind me. 

Once 1 trod on a grpat, fat, horny-eared 
toad, and I nearly collapsed with terror as it 
flojiped into the water, arousing the dreaded 
sleepers. Arcnind me in the moonlight I 
seemed to see hundreds of eyes opt^ning, 
hundred of gleaming jaws full of white teeth ! 

The i)alace wall seemed interminable. 
Should T njver gtin the steps? Just, how- 
ever, when they appeared within reach, and 
I had just begun to l)realli(i freely, one 
monster, larger than all the rest, seemed tu 
bar my way. I clung helplessly to the wall, 
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and gave myself up for lost. For he was 
sleeping badly. Perhaps he had indigestion, 
or the mosquitoes annoyed him ! Anyhow, 
ever and anon his long tail moved a little 
and his jaws slowly opened 4ind shut. I 
remember standing there, staring terror- 
stricken at him, wondering if 1 should take 
long to die, if Jim ~ - • 

lint the mere thought of Jim nerved me 
to a fresh effort. Omld I not hazard a wild 
leap over the monster’s back — a step l)a{'k- 
wards, a steady takt^-off, the mud permitting? 
W’hat was the use of all my training, my 
Jolf, my tenni.s, if now, in this desperate 
hour of need, I could not leap for my 
life?* 

1 drew back to make the attempt, feeling 
hopelessly the while that the mud would 
[)revent a fair start ; that the creature, snap- 
[>ing at my clothes, would pull me down - 
when, just as I had nerved myself to try, it 
slowly sank down beneath the water and 
disapjjeared ! 

A moment later and, more dead than 
alive, I had stil|:;gered u]) the steps, pursufd 
by a horrilde sound of disturbed water and 
snapping jaws, d'here was a sort of i)ath of 
(iear, dry, sunbaked ground ; beyond, a stone 
seat. I just reached it, and then Nature 
revenged herself for the j)rylonged tension, 
and 1 fainted. When I came to myself, the 
moonlight was struggling with the dawn. I 
still lay upon the seat, but my head was 
pillowed on something soft, and over me 
bent -mv husband 1 

‘‘Thank Clod!” I heard his Voice. It 
was no dream, then. 

“]im! Back all right ? ” 

My eyes sj)oke what my voice had not 
strength to utter. 

“ Hush ! My darling ! J.lrink thi.s. Now, 
let me carry you ” * 

“Not back to that room!” I ga.sped, 
shiidderingly, clinging to him. 

“N(a^ no, my darling. Lie quiet ; do not 
talk, ril take you to our own little Pearl 
(larden HoiBic.” 

And there he laid me. It was all clear 
and fair now — scented with roses, and full 
of ring-doves, too, cooing. Then a fit of 
hysterical ^ears relieved my overstrained 
nerves, and I sobbed myself to sleej), holding 
Jim’s hand. 

♦When I awoke Ic was high noon in the 
world outside. I telt myself once more, and 
was able to hear Jim’s story. He was dread- 
fully penitent. Only to look him, my 
Jim, with the iron nerves, who had faced 
charging tigers and mad elephants, you cdUld 
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see that he had had almost as great a fright 
as myself. 

As for himself, this was what had occurred : 
Mohun, slipjiing down a ravine, had cut an 
artery in his leg with his hlinting-knife, and 
wrenched his ankle badly. 

“ I felt 1 could not leave him there alone 
to bleed to death. 1 wish I had, now,” 
muttered Jim. 

“Jim!” 

‘'Iflhad known, my own — fifty Mohuns 
— but never mind that now ! VV'ell, I tied 
him iij), and waited till all the danger was over. 
It was (juite dark by then ; the stalk had 
been such a long one.” 

“ You got a fine head ? ” 

Yes no. I really can’t remember. I’he 
decr^l’ve forgotten all about it ! ” 

oil, Jim ! And what next ? ” 

“Well, you see, Mohun couldn’t move, 
and I had fo go, off and get help to carry 
him. 'The nearest village was a couple of 
miles off, and 1 keqit losing my way among 
the hills, and all the time 1 was worried to 
pieces wondering what you would think, how 
anxious you’d be.” 

“ Not many sahibs would have taken all 
that trouble fora ‘nigger,’ Jim,” 1 murmured, 
proudly. 

“It was nothing, Init for you ! Besides, I 
owe Mohun something always for that time 
in Kashmir. However, I got him back all 
right in time. But I returned to find the 
(iarden House emi)ty ! 1'hen they sent me 
to the BebiK/iaiia. There I found Ali 
Boxus and the ayah off their heads with 
terror. Your bed in the inner rtiom was 
empty — you had utterly di.sappeared ! ” 

“ My poor Jim ! ” 

“ We huntt'd all over the palace,” he con- 
tinued, “and, of course, in vain! 'riien - 
tlien suddenly — I remembered — the - - the 
muggers 1 ” 

He stopped abruptly, grew pale bene;Ath 
his tan, and the hand holding mine .shookt 

“ We turned to the lake, and there I found 
you — wet — cold — I thought dead-- but I 
foiaid you ! ” 

He could not go on. But I nestled* my 
head U{>on his shoulder, and he, feeling me 
close to him, alive and warm, claspecT me as 
if he could never let me go again, and thus, 
gradually, and in broken serftences^ I told 
him the story of my night. 

Ere we left “ Hearts’ Delight” that even- 
ing-bringing, at my urgent pleading, our 
honeymoon to an abrupt conclusion, fot, 
nothing would have induced me to spend 
another night in the place — Jim inflicted ; 
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sununary vengeance. While men in punts 
beat the lake, he from the l)ank shot every 
bottle nostrcl or man-eating mugger as soon 
as it showed its hideous snoutpbove water. 
'I'he hide of th^: largest, a hideous monster, 
the patriarch of all the evil tribe, he wished 
to j)reserve as a trophy, and, at its skinning, 
two strange tilings came to light. In its 
.stonia('h were found a silver amulet of native 
ilianufaeture, and a gold ring, evidently ICng- 
lish. 'rhe stones had dropped out, but on 
rubbing it up we were enai)led to read the 
insen{)tion inside : ~ 

“ Efbel ( 'layton, from Jack Joyce. 'fill 
death do u.s part.'’ 

“ r^thel Clayton ! ” 1 exclaimed. “ Why, 
that was the name of mamma’s |)Oor sister ! 
Jack Joyce ! Why, surely that was th(* 
name of the man slie was engaged to lie 
was killed at the forlorn hope at Delhi- 
volunteered for it, mammal said, he was s<.) 
broken-hearted aliout her death — 

“Her death?” repeated Jim. “ l»iit tliis 
ring ? ” 

“ Poor Aunt Kthel ! She was killed in the 


Whether our terrible surmise was true we 
were never able to discover. Jim made 
every investigation, but in vain. ^With the 
wicked old Maharajah had vanished all his 
myrmidons #ind the old regime. Either 
tlirough ignorance or fear, not a soul about 
the place could or would say anything about 
any white wonfin brought to the palace forty 
years before, after the terrible massacre at 
(iuramghur. 

Only one jierson, they all agreed, could 
have told us anything ali^)Ut it : that W'as the 
late Maharajah’s favourite wife- -now" a hag- 
gard old crone, with failing wits- through 
the kindness of his successor allowed to end 
her days at “ Hearts’ Delight.” 

l>ul she had not •l)een seen since last 
evening. Only the amulet found inside the 
mugger, an^ wliif^h was at once identified 
as hers, corroborated the mad laugh and 
the falling figure which had folkmed me 
as 1 fell, and left us in no doubt as to 
her fate. 

for Ml)- jiart, w'hen I recall her fren- 
zied words, and recollect* that mamma 


massacre at (iuramgluir, you know, when tluv lias often told me how’ like I am to 


treacherous old 
Maharajah- ” 

1 stopped sliort, 
a horrible light 
breaking in upon 
me as 1 stared at 
the ring, and the 
nuul jabberings of 
the old crone in the 
night burst into my 
mind agdin. 

“Unless unless 
— oh ! Jim, you (Kai’t 
think — it ('a n’t be 
possible ? ” — and I 
covered my face 
with my hands as 
if fo sluU out some 
hotrible sight. 



poor Aunt Ethel, 
1 see plainly tliat 
my sudden a})pear- 
ance at ‘‘ Hearts’ 
Delight” must 
have aroused in the 
miserable maniac’s 
distraught mind 
a fit of the jealousy 
of forty years 
back, and feel no 
doubt that some- 
how or other (h6w, 
we shall never know 
this side the grave) 
my poor young aunt 
fell a victim to the 
awful death 1 so 
narrowly escaped. 


I .STOJ'I‘ED SHORT AS I STAKED AT HIE KIx\G.' 



Varus frmi 

By Alfred T. STO«iv» 

AILORS^ yarns aisfci proverbially takable language of a rapidly approacfcMI 
interesting. This arises largely storm. •'I'he skipper, a seasoned oW , 

from the element of mystery felt, with a knowledge that had l>tk:dhic ■ 

which^ envelo^:^ the whale’s instinct, that to have a dirty 

bath, as the ocean is named in night. He knew that there was not ; a ;; 

the oldest English epic, and moment to be lost if he tvould have^ 
from the spirit -of adventure whicli attaches vessel j)ut in readiness to meet the coming 

to all who go down j;o the sea in sliips. tempest The first thing to be done to 

It was the boldest and most daring spirits get in the topsail, and he accordingly gave ' 

tvho in the earliest of early times ventured the order to a man standing near him / 

from land in the frail coracle or simple dug “Jack, go aloft and furl the tops’el !” ’ 

out Eanoe. And yet these must have seemed To the master’s astonishment, the man his' 

but timid seafarers i« comparison with the addressed, though a sailor of undoubted, 

advcinturous souls who yoked the wind to bravery, hesitated to obey. "the skipped' 

their tiny keels, and, enfulatin^ the strong- rappeil out an oath, and bade him do as he, 

winged sea-birds, made the waves their home, was bid. But the sailor still held back, and 

and ploughed its furrows for their food. But when reproaMied a coward and a poltroon,' 
wluit was the taking of a coracle or an the poor fellow blurted out the reason of hts 
ancient galley ()Ut to sea in comparison with extraordinary conduct by saying: - 
the running of the' passenger steamers that “ A darn’t, sir. A’ve ’card ({ueer sounds 

])]y between Lfrerpool or S()uthami)ton and in tld riggin’ as a don’t much care for. It 

New York, or between London and the strikes me there’s somethin’ unnat’ral ’bout 
Australian Colonies or India? it” 

Hence it is that the sailor's story is as full “ Rubbish ! ” cried the skipper, now wcll- 
of charm as ever to the landsman, and that, nigh boiling with rage. “ Do as I tell yc 

il' w'ell told, it rarely palls^upon the taste, this moment, or it’ll be the worse for ye.” 

It is not every seaman, however, who has got Jack, fearing tlie rough treatment he would 
a yarn to tell like that (jf the Ancient inevitably bring dowm upon himself if he 
Mariner or the Flying Dutchman, although persisted in his disobedience, made up his 
there are still living numberless old .salts wbo mind to dare the terror that lurked in the 
are ready to take their affidavit on the fact cf pitch darkness enshrouding the rigging, and 
having seen the redoubtable Mynheer’s phan- L>egan to ascend towards the top.sail yard, 
tom ship. But ho had not gone far aloft eref he came 

Science and steam have effected much for to a sudden stop. Then wiili a precipitancy 
tlTose wlio do business in the great decji, which he had not shown in going up, he 
but they have not yet killed the .sea-serpent ; tumbled down to the deck again, 
neither have modern enlightenment and the “ Now, then, you lubVier 1 What’s taken 
School Board altogether exorcised the Spirit possession of you now?” demanded the 
ofisvilfrom the face of the waters - -or, per- skipper. 

haps, we should say that they have not as “Oh, Cap’n!” cried the terrified fellow^i; 
yet qifite enfranchised the mind of the sailor as soon as his agitation would permit hint to 
from the su^^erstitions that formerly were as speak, “ the bad un’s in the riggin’. I ain’t 
prevalent as the tang of the salt in the air we agoin’ t’ furl that ere tops’el with ’im a lurkin’ 
breathed, and that so largely influenced his there.” 

action? and conduct. Of this the following The skipper ground his teeth, but vdheh-' 
incident is a witness. The amusing little safed not a word to the scared man.^ With 
drama was*narrated to the writer by the wife a look of contempt he pushed past him, and 
of one of the actors therein, and though the commanded a young Irishman to perform 
event did not appear in the captain’s log, the task, adding : “ And look smart about 
that circumstance arose simply from the fact it, d’ye hear ? ” 

that he could not write. “Ay, ay, skipper ! ” responded Paddy, 

On a dark and dismal night a few years who, glad to show his superiority to dange^ 
ago a small coasting schooner Vas tossing and fear, swung himself aloft with the 
about ^pfif the south^st coast The wind alacrity of a nxonkey. But ho sooner had 
whtstl^ ominously, telling in unmisr 1^ the top than, like Jack, Paddy 
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tells aL^ainst liimsclf. 'Thus it often ha])|)cns 
tl\at Jack’s best yarns are rounded off wilii n 
lint you must not tell that, ’ or it may be 
that you may only tell it with a variation. 

but such is not the case in the following 
e\^)eriences taken from the lips of masters of 
some of the largest vesst'ls belonging to our 
mercantile marine, 'TIk'V are sele('ted with 
a view to show what are the kdid of men who 


years of hard work in saiT 
ing ships, then joined the 
R and 0. and became a 
“ steam - sailor.” Much 
of his early years in the , 
.service was spent in the 
India and ( diina seas. 
'That was in the pre-Suez 
Canal days, when the. 
company gave 
extra pay to those 
who worked on 
“ the (.»ther #ide,” 

T" that is, on the 

Red Sea side of 
the Isthmus of Suez. 

('a])tain Andrews 
tells an interesting 
experienee of Ins 
voyage, as a pas- 
* senger, from Singa- 
])ore to Hong Kong, 
to take his first 
(‘o mm and. 'This 
was in December, 1864:-- 
“ In the middle of the 
( ,'hina Seas a typhoon came 
on ” T tell the story, as nearly as 
possible, in the captain’s own words. , 
“ It was out of season, the regular 
season for siu'h cyclonic disturhances 
heir^g JuIn’, August, and Se|)teniber, 
and ('anu: on unex])(‘ctedly. We got into the 
('(•ntre of it and Irii.d to run back, l)ut it over- 
took us: and there we were, with the wind now 
coming in a gust from this quarter «ind now, 
from that, so that you did not know how to 
take it, and tlie sen jumping np all about 
you, with no regular motion as at ordinary 
times. I volunleeretl to assist at the helm, 
which it took two or three men to hold, it 


hold command in our moving cities of the 
dee[), what are the perils tlu’y go through, 
and wl^at the training they receive in order 
to be able^o ('ope with I hem. 

It is fitting to begin with the (’ornniodore 
of the Penisiilar and Oriental (airnpany's fleet, 
Captaiii William Andrews, master of the 
i'aiedonia, the newest and largest of the 
vessels tha# carry the P. and O. flag, and 
ca liable of accommodating eight hundred 
passengers. It is interesting to re.card that 
f^ptain Andrews ran away to sea w^hen he 
was sixteen years of age -the more so 
becau.se lads do not do sucli things now, and 
not many girls. Hi's first voyage# was to the 
West Indies, with a hard master, and plenty 
of salt Junk, and little else, to eat. He Iked 
through it, however, gained his experience by 


tnggfxl so terribly at limes, owing to the 
heavy seas striking tlie rudder. Big seas 
were coming over us all the lime, and ag^in 
and again the men assisting rne were thrown 
down, and 1 had to sustain the tug of the 
lielm alone. You si^e, 1 was bigger than 
they were, and at that time very })owerful»f 
A qtiery at this point elicited the fact that 
Captain Andrews’s height is 5ft. loin., fliat he 
is 47in. round tlie chest, and that his present 
weight is i6st. • 

He went on ; “We .stood it for sixteen hours, 
and then the hurricane moderated. When it 
was over, and w^e were going on again all right, 
we came in sight of a steamer with her fore- 
ma.st gone right down to the deck. She had . 
lo.st 4 ier mainmast, too, and a lot of .spars. We" 
sjfoke her, but she did not want any assisfence, , 
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“ Aft r the storm, during the whole of 
whi(‘h a stretcrh of sixteen hours -1 was at 
the helm and wet through to the skin, I got 
into a hf)t hath to prevent ni^fc from taking 
cold, and then went to bed. 'Flu; next day, 
when I awoke, I \vas all over lilact: marks. 
Wherever there had l)een a strain of the 
muscles, thnnigh holding on to the helm - 
and it was s«meti?nes as much ns T ('ouhl do 

to keep my grip tliere was a. l)lack mark, 

just as though 1 had been striK'k a heavy 
blow. 1 shall never forget that typhoon, 
eomii^g as it ditl in the fine scxison. It was 
one of those e\|)eriences which, when you 
are in the midst of it, makes )’ou say to 
yourself : ‘ If 1 get out of this, I will <|uit 
the sea ’ ; hut you soon forget that feeling 
wdien the storm is jiast. k’or some years 
after that I was chietly 
in the ('hina Seas, wliere • 

I had eomrnand of a* 
vessel." 

'Two of the c'aptain s 
experienees in Celestial 
waters art* worth record- 
ing. 'The P. and O. boats 
are largely manned l.)v 
Lascars a name coni- 
monly n()j)lie(i to Miiidii, 

Malay, and even negro 
sailers, and s<jmetimes - 
e.specially tliose engaged 
in the (‘hina trade to 
C hinese. On one oe- 
casion C’ainain Andrews 
had .shy)[)e<l a lot of 
Celestials, and he was 
afraid, from their looks, 
that some of them were 
no good, and bent on mis - 
chief. There had been cases of ('hinese 
shipping in this way, and then, when ilu‘ 
vessel had reaehed a ('crtain point down 
thp river, giving a signal to piratical junks 
bidden in creeks, and so making a 
simultaneous attack on the ship and captur- 
. ing her. 

‘;Not liking the look.s of the fellows." saiil 
the captain, “and thinking there might be 
some pirates among them, t put a revolver in 
my pocket, gave one to eac'h of my officers, 
and them we^it down to the engineers and 
handed one to each of them, and told them 
to be on their guard, d’hen to foil the 
wretches, in case any mischief was to the 
fore, 1 ran out of sight of land, knowing that 
they could do nothing if they lost their 
vWarings. It is usual in going down* the 
W River to keep in .sight of land ; bur,it 
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is ea.sy to run ten or twelve miles out, and so 
lose it, and this 1 did. Nothing happened, 
and my doubts of the Chinese miay have 
been unfounded ; but from my knowledge of 
the Cele.stiafs and their ways, 1 hold my 
precaution to have been wise. 

“Talking a^out pira^s,” continued Clap- 
tain Andrew's, “ I once witnessed a funny 
sight, off the Chinese coast, wiiich never was 
ex])l:iint‘d. heard guns firing, and then 

saw' a lot of junks letting fly at each other 
like mad. 'I'hcy w'tM’c gefing it hot and strong 
with gingals ; but, as it was no afflnr of minu, 
and as a stray shot from a gingal w^ould have 
gone through the hull of my vessel*, (our 
boats not lieing made to stand gun-.shot), I 
gave them a wide berth. And wiicthcr it 
was junks of fhv C'hinese navy attacking 
• l)i rales, or pirates attack- 

ing naval junks or mer- 
(iiant vessels, and w'hat 
was the result of the 
action, I never heard. 1 
dare.say jf w'as much the 
same, which ever side 
beat.” 

Caj)t.ain Andrews’s 
most curious and intere.st- 
ing story w'as the follow- 
ing. It is ('onnected with 
the navigation of the 
Hooghly, perhaps the 
most difricult in the w'Oiid, 
(iiiefly because of the 
changing sandbanks in its 
(xiurse. 'These are so 
variable that fresh sound- 

V ... lui- AM l.u^|^ ’■ taken 

FnvirKA yo>n,!,. cvcry day. Calcutta is 

nearly ninety miles up the 
river, wiiich is litteen miles wide at its mouth. 
The incident oca urred in November, 1856, 

C aptain Andrew's being then in command of 
the Onc?ita/^ one of the P. and O. Corppany’s 
steam t‘rs. 

“It W'as the fine .season,” .said* the captain, 
“and w'l* were just coming in from sea, 
bound for C'ahauta. We had reached Sand- 
heads all right, and the men were busy 
alolt s(Ta}>ing the masts and polishing-up 
in teadiness for harbour. Suddenly, w'hen 
a little north of Saugor Island, a man aloft 
sang out that tltt;re was a w'hite man jn 
I a look through the glass, 
and there, sure enough, I saw a white man 
.splashing v-bout^ amid the w'aves a little way 
ahead us. There was no land or any ship 
\\ e had passed the lightship kn hour 
before. Lowering a boat, we quickly brought 
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him alongside assisted him iij) the ladder ; 
for he was so exhausted that he ('ould hardly 
move a limb, and all that he eoiild say was, 

‘ Tubal Cain lost and all hands.' He turned 
out to be a. pilot belonging to the (!al('iitla 
j)ilot sei'N'ice, and had been in the water 
sixteen hours. He was put to bed and 
attended to by the dodor, and we went on 
our way uj) the river. When pas.sing .some 
dangerous rocks just before reaching Hooghly 
liight, called ‘The Janies and Mary,' we 
.saw a sailing vessel a baiapie -—capsized, 
and a lot of men in the rigging and on the 
rocks. \Ve lowered boats and went to their 
:>Hsistance, though there was a tremendous 
tide running. d'he waves were literally 
mountains high, and we had great difficulty 
in re.scuing them, s(mie of* them being on 
the rocks and almost covered with water, 
while others were on the ends of the yards, 
singing out, ‘(.ome here! Come here! 
Takcusf9ffl' By pulling up on the eddy 
we managed to get near enough to take off 
eleven of the crew. 

‘'Jufit then I saw a tug-boat plying about 
them, and as my shij) fired a gun and 1 was 
obliged to* go on board, I transferred the 
rescued crew to the tug, as most of them 
were without clothing, and so not in a fit 
jtate to go on board my vessel, which carried 
passengers. I found that the tug had tried 
to rescue the men with her boat, but it had 
capsized and its crew been drowned. 

‘‘ It turned out that this ves.sel had gone 
in at tfie same time as the Ttibal Cain • but 
the Tubal Cain had struck on a reef or on a 


sandbank, while the Alma had [lassed in as 
far as the Bight, d'here the Alma came to 
grief, while tlut 'Tubal Cain, after a time, 
floated off. 

“ 'I'lie T'libal Cain belonged to the East 
India Company, and had a J^iscar crew with 
English officers. When it struck, the pilot 
told them that, when the flood-tide came, it 
would roll over and all would be lost. He 
advised, therefore, taking to the boats. This 
they did, the <%aptain, the pilot, the cook, and 
their one passenger taking to one boat, and 
the ofl'jcers to tlie other. 'I’he captain’s boat 
cajisizcd, however, and all hands were lost 
cx(*ept the [)iIot. 

“ Meanwhile, the La.scars, left to ])eri.sh on 
the Tubal Cain, clung to the ship, expecting, 
whc'n tlie flood-tide came, to be drowned like 
rats. But when the tide rose, the vship, 
instead of rolling over, .simply floated and 
came off the rocks, and the Serang (as the 
head of a Lascar crew is called) found, when 
she was in deep water, that she was but little 
damaged and could be navigated up td 
Calcutta. • 

“Early in the morning came a steamer 
which was taking out pilots to Sandheads. 
The tug which had on board the crew of the 
Alma also put in an a])pearjTnce, as well as 
the boat with the officers of the Tubal Cain^ 
they having weathered the gale. The latter 
wanted to take charge of the ship, but the 
Serang would not let them. He said they 
had deserted the ship in one boat, and the 
captain and th?j pilot in another, and be 
and the crew were going to take the shi[) up 
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to Calcuttn without them, Ancl this they 
dkl, iK'cepting, however, the services of a 
pilot. 1'hc oHicers went up on board the 

Captain Duncan, of the ^South African 
Rf)yal Mail steamer Norham Castk, has 
.stirring yarns to icl) of dangers encountered 
and perils gone through, amongst others of . 
his only shij)\vr(.:ek, when, through following 
an aceicienlal shore light, insteail of the 
proper Ix'acon, a ljv<*r|)Ool jiilol ran them 
ashore on the north side (d the Mersey. 
4‘he s^an of the steamer was deeply em- 
bedded and held fast in the sand, while 
working of the tide washed away all supjiurl 
from under die stern. “ And,” said die 
captain (though not then master), “ she 
snapped in two amidships just as you would 
snap a stick across your knee.'^ Hut 
('aptain Duiieairs most • 

inl(Testing story i,^ that • 
ndating to the reseue 
of the (lew (j| the 
sailing ship Eiucadak, in 
Feliruary, i<S95. On tlie 
7th of tiiat month, early 
in th(‘ morning, as the 
Norham ( \istk was ahout 
mill's from land, 
off the mouth of lh(' 

Impenjrdi River, on tlie 
borders of Natal and 
Pondoland. | a*: x’eex li ng 
north, the lookout man 
descried, a large four- 
masted .vessei lying 
broadside on a rc'ef 
about a mile from shore, 
with a list to seaward, 
while the hrt‘akers were. 

Aiashing over its htill, swec'ping the de('k, and 
breaking in foam half-mast high, d'he sun was 
• shining t,)rigialy at the time, and with tlu! aid 
a glass a numher ol men could be se-en 
:^tUng^ng to the rigging, and making frantie signs 
d 'he fore and main masts had 
:siower square sails set ; but the mi/zenmasi 
ftacUgone by the board, and only the bare 
riji^ging remained on th * jigger. " • 

As rtie wind caught the sails, the ves.sel 
heeled over shorewards ; hut the backwash 
' of the breakers carried tlic hull to its first 
;|K>sitivirK ‘'Hhe Mo/arnhic|ue current, which 
; tends southwards along tl\is coast, was at the 
. time riujning with great raiiidity, and as the 
#ind was driving inshore, causing a heavy 
I^TOind' swell, which was breaking on shore in 
rollers, ( 'aptain Duncan deemed it 
Shipniclent to venture too ebse to the wreefe. 
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He therefore slowed down and sent off two 
lifeboats to the re.scue, one of them being 
under the command of the chief officer, Mr. 
I^’rank Whitehead. The wTeck was about 
three miles iiway, and the men had con- 
siderable difficulty in rowing against the 
heavy swell, before th^y could reach the 
ill-fated vessel she parted amidshi[)s, leaving a 
number of men ('linging to tlie rigging of the 
jiggcT, whiU.‘ several otliers had sought refuge 
on the jibboom. As the majority of the ship- 
wrecked sailors weix' on flie after-part of the 
ship, Mr. Whitelu'ad first turned his attention* 
to tliem ; but the .sea was running so high, 
and the breakers ivert? swet'ping with tueli 
violeiK'c over the poo]\^lh'it he saw' thtTc was 
imminent danger of the boat being carried 
forward l>y the wa^.-s and dashed to piet'cs 
against the • hull. Se\i ra] attempts w'ere 
made to east a line to 
the shijiw'reeked men, 
so tliat eommuni(;ations 
might be established 
between, tfiem and Mr. 
Whitehead’s boat ; but 
it fell short of the mark 
and was carried 
by the current. 

In the hopelessness 
of effecting tlie rescue 
of the men in this way, 
the hrst oflietM’ look a 
gallant resolve. T'hrow- 
ing off liis sea lioots and 
u|)per garments, he fixed 
the end of a log -line 
round his botl\’, and 
jilunging into the waiter, 
he struck out boldly for 
the wreck. It required 
both nerve and* muscle to conltmd with the 
foaming surge, espet'ially as b}' this time the 
sky had become overcast, and a S(|uall, ae- 
eoinpanied by torrents of rain, had set, in. 

Meanw'hile one of the young .'fjiprentices 
on board the wreck - a boy named 
I'crris decided to assist Mr. Whitehead 
in carrying out hi.s [ilan. ^Vjth the aid 
of some ol his mates he tied a small 
rofie round his waiist, sprang* into the 
sea, and bravely swam towards Mr. White- 
head. It wMs an exciting moment alike 
for the shipwrecked sailors, whose livens 
depended on the success of these tw’o daunt- 
less sw’imniers, and for the boat’s crew, who 
saw’ their (ihief officer thus risking his life.' 
I'or some time the contest seemed doubtful; 
but* at length, half-swimming, half-flbating” 
the swimmers came within roach of each 
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otluT ; and there in tlie \vat<'r, l)etvvcei) the 
wrecked ship and Uni lirelH)at, the two lines 
were tied together, and eonnniinieations 
eslahlished. Mr, Whitehead and l!u.i plucky 
young ’prentice were drawn al)oard the life* 
hoat, and a strong rope was*sent on to the 
stranded wreck. iJy means (jf it tlie sur- 
vivors were one by one brought to the 
iifel»oat — the apprentice boys first and 
liien the men, until the whole of the men 
on the pofjp, e,\c<.‘])t the cajitain, were 
rescued. 'J'he captain refused to leave his 
shi[) until every man had been saved, and 
ih^re were still five or six men on the jib- 
boom, whom the other boat’s crew were doing 
their best to save, though vainly. Under the 
circumstances, and for the ^'eason that the 
captain was so badly bruised by the wreck- 
age that was rushing about the quarter-deck 
as to Jl)e almost heljiless, Mr. Whitehead, 
although fhuch exhausted by his previous 
efforts, onc(? more plunged into the sea, 
swam to the wreck, and tying a rope about 
himself* and the captain, they were both 
drawn to the lifeboat. Meanwhile the men 
on the other part of the wreck, all except 
one, had been rescued by some Kaffirs on 
shore, under the direction of a colonist. 

• Captain Duncan tells another incident of 
his career with the Castle Lane, whereby he 
possibly averted a great disaster. It occurred 
some years ago when he was. mgister of the 
lonic^ one of the New' Zealand line of 
steamefs, and 400ft. iff length. When ^00 
miles from Cape^ Town he picked up 


a vessel, whi('h was lying helpless upon , 
the watc'r with a broken shaft. 'The Ionic 
was on the way to Ihigia nd when the 
accident occurred. “ All told,”, said Captain 
Duncan, “she had 280 persons on board. 
'Uie broken shaft liad knocktrd a hole in one 
of her plaU's, aiul there was nothing but the 
plates of the hulkhend to save her. She was 
just on the other side of the line of naviga- 
tion, and was drifting north at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day. 'Two or three days more 
and she would have been out of the*track of 
vessels going north and south, and no 
steamer would have been likely to see her, . : 
We towed her hai k to Cape d own.” : 

C'aptain Harris, of the .Donne Casik, an- ' 
other of Messrs. Donald Currie’s magnificent 
vessels, tells a similar stirring incident of ^ v 
(::oming to the rescue of a passenger steamer,, i; 
with a broken shaft. d'he Donne Caitk ' 
left Southanqiton on December 8th. On . 
Sunday, December 16th, off Cape Vetd; >i 
tbv look-out reported a two-funnel steamer. .;' 
to the south-west which seemed to^be ' 
disabled. Caj)tain Harris concluded that ’ 
it must be the Moor Castle^ of the <Union "A 
Line, the mail boat which had sailed jffst ^ 
before the Donne Castle, and. so it turned ■■ 
out, “She told u.s by signal,” said Ciptaia ■/ 
Harris, “that her machinery had broken 
down, and asked us to steam into the anchor- } 
age of Goree and take off the Christmas mails I 
for the Cape. Goree is a little south of the 
promontory that forms Cape Yerd, and tl)ere e 
is** a very safe W e went Inhere 
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aiif] tratisfcrrecl from titc* M(fOK Castk 500 
l;i.rgi.‘ Ik)\cs of mails, i jo cises of parcel 
post, anti 70 tons of periodicals by means 
(»f l)oats. It 4>ok us from fife o'clock on 
Sunday afiernoon until op Monc^jiy morn- 
ing, working all night without intermission. 
W'e got into (apt* 'Town on the morning of 
the 27th. 'J’he passengers had to wait and 
Vk’ p.issed on to ('ape I'own l»v tlur next 
sU'amer.” 

A more startling iiaideiil in ('aptaii^ 
Harris's experieme on thi- same ship was 
th<.‘ iWlow'ing, x\ hieli happein d thre<‘ or lour 
years ago. 

‘‘ V\'e were stt-ain 
ing on SOI lit 'w Inn ‘ 
nea.r t!\e I'afuator." 
said (laptaiti llarriN, 
when, aljoiit ten 
o’clock at nigiit, there 
came on a summer 
shower, witii thund<‘r 
aitd lightning. 'Ihis 
came on xcry sud 
denly, but it was not 
part i< a j lari) lu‘a\'v. It 
was my bed time: 
l)iit before goiiyg to 
my room I went up 
to the ofticer the 
bridge to see that all 
was right. As 1 was 
walking down tin- 
bi'dge ladder again, 
there was a terrific 
crash, dt was com 
pletely stunning, and 
nobody (xmld t('l! 
what had happem.d. 

'I'o me it was more 
like the craslnng of 
a salvo of artillery 
than anything else. 

It* was accompanied by a bright blue 
flame, witich for a nmmenl almost blinded 
US. At the same time something brilliant 
'struck the foremast like a ball o( fire, 
\yl«ch afterwards went off with a hiss- 
ing noise into the sea. Many of the pas- 
, ,sengef^ and oftieers thought the boileis ha<l 
: fburst. ’The passengers came running out 
ydf thejr l)et 4 s half-dressed, and for a ino- 
, itient it -seemed as if we were going to 
have a panic ; but 1 put my head down 
. the skylight and told the steward to say 
^hat everything was all right. I’he explana- 
; tion of the matter was that a thunderbolt 
hall ^struck the \^'ssel. 'Fhe strange part of 
hthe affair was that the turxt mf>rning, wlkn 


errors of my own 
the ship’s compass 
had ‘deviated half a i)oint. llie ^:ompasses 


I came to correct the 
compass, I found that 


gradually settled back, hoNvever, and by the 
time we reached Cape I own they were in 
their normal position.’’ ^ 

When Capl:jin Harris, was a young man 

little over niru'teen ye:irs of age, in fact -he 
had a most tlirilling e\j)erience such an 
e\p(.'rit'ne(‘, in laet, as does not oe(‘nr to one 
1 will again let him 


man m ten tliou.s:ind. 
tell it in his own wa). 
“ It was in August, 
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1S64, at the close (if 
the Ameri(;an Civil 
W'ar,” said he< 1 
^vas second officer of 
an American brig 
called tlie Rebecca 
Shepherd, of about 
500 tons, lioiind from 
Moulmein, in liurrna, 
1.0 l-'al month for 
orders. After passing 
dowp llte Indian Seas, 
we were- sonu'where 
off llie soutli coast of 
Madagase-ar, a hun- 
dred or two miles 
away ([uite. It was a 
dead (-aim ; the sea 
was like glass : and 
the brig was lit(?rally 
])'ing ‘like a jaaintt-d 
ship upon a painted 
ocean.’ ^\'e were 
loaded with teak- 
w(jO(] timber, and the 
water came to within 
a f(*w feet of the 
deck. It had been 
my forenoon watch 
from eight till twelve, 
d'lie first mate came 
iij) to relieve me at twel\ e o’clock, anti, as you 
may imagine, in a sailing vessel like that, with 
no ladiexs on board, we were ftot fastidious 
about our dress. 1 had on a pair of white duck 
tr()us(Ts, a shirt, and no shoes or stockings. 
1 said to the mate when he came up to 
relieve me, ‘ What a frightful day ! I 
should like to jump overboard and have a 
swim.’ He said: ‘You dare not’ I said: 
‘Will you bet me a sovereign on it?’ l;le 
said ‘ Yes.’ No sooner .said than done. I 
accei)ted the bet, threw my cap on the deck, 
and look a plunge overboard. 'Fhe water 
was beautifully refre.shing, neither too cold 
not to(.) warm. 1 swam about in thfe neigh- 
bourhood of the ship for some time, enjoying 
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myself ii^imeiisely. vSucklcnly, as I was 
about thirty }'ar(is from tiu; ship, the mate 

shouted, ‘(’ome on hoard «tjuic.k I ’ I 

wondored whether a bree/e had sprung up 
aufl the vessel was sailing away, or anything, 
and swam towards the slnp. • But the mate 
.'till continued to shout, ‘(\)me on l>oar<l as 
i]uickly as you can - taster 1 hister! ' 1 did 

not realize then what was the matter. Hut 
whtMi I saw tin; shipi; carpenter come to the 
Itrig’s side with a sharp-poiiited boat hook 
in his hand, it suddenly struck me what was 
wrong. I glanced over m\’ shoulder as I 
swamt and (‘ould see a dark, black objia't on 
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for my ieelings. The men threw' two fjOpeail’ ^ 
from the ship's side, about a foot apart, 
still they cried, ‘Faster! Faster!^ I di^ ;* 
n\y as y(A.i may imagine. I reached .,j 
the. s»hij), seized hold of the two ropes, . 
nitd they fairl\' jerked me out of the,,, 
w'ater and on to the deck as if I had'j 
been a fish at the taul of a line. At tKt 
.same lime the ('ar[)enter made a jab 
down itito the watiw with the sharp”j)ointed J 
boat hook, and just as the shark jldr ,it ,; 
was a. ]nig(‘ sliark that I saw over, my 
shouMei just as the shark turned over: - 
to make a snaj) at me, he got the boat- 
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the surface ot the water, coming along like a 
streak of lightning. I knew’ what it >vas, 
and 1 did not w’ant any n\ore urging. I 
made two or three desperate strokes, and 
went ahead at a great pace, I was a -good 
swimmer in those days, and could sw'im as 
few can ; but 1 did not go along f^st enough 


hook fair into iiis ja\v. Th(.* men toldf ! 
me afterwards that the shark did not miss 
me by more than two inches — which \yas 
a near enough shave. 'I'he moral of they 
yarn is that I have never jumped over- /‘i 
board from that day to this, a period of more 
than thirty yearsd’ y 


Portraits, of CdchHties at Different Times of their Lives. 


MR. JU.SI'lCi: CHARI. i-s. 
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lK‘<'anir of its leaders. In Fel)ruary, 
1S77, he silk, and became a Ikmcher 
of his Inn in January, 1880. From .1878 
lo ><887 he was Reeorder ol Bath, and 
FhaiKvlior of Southwell Diocese, and Cbm- 
missarv of the Dean and Chapter ot West- 






FfUCSUMT DAY, 

iPhOa. bv /;.V. inUflM&. IKrMjiioftaDi. 
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Archbishop of York, in 1870. In 1871 hcj 
was chosen as ^)iocesan Inspector of Schools 
in the Diocese of York ; and in 1S75 he was 
a})pointedT:>V the Ctovvii, on tiie nomination of 
Mr. (Jladstone, to the j)opu]oiis }>arish of St. 
I’aul's, Hull. In 1876 he liecamc vicar of AU 


Fi'tmi u Plmto. hi/]' .m.v ly. ] ff'lfn SnntuUrs, 


THE BISHOP Of BA'ni AN D W ld .] .S. 
Born 184O. 



HE Rioirr REV. (;EOR(;f: 
WYNDflAM KI:NNI()N is tlu‘ 
eldest son ot the late Dr. ^^'illialn 
Kennion, of Harrogate. Dr. 
Kennion was educated at JCton 


/■'rii/u a /’hot IK hn . ( IhfH Sm-hHf tiradforil. 

Saints, Bradford. In 1882 the see of Ade- 
laide, South Australia, be<‘amc vac'ant by the 
resignation of I )r. Short, and I )r. Kennion was 
apj)ointed a.s his successor. Two years ago he 


and Oriel. He was ordained priest wluai was offered and ncc'epted the see of Bath and 


curate of Doncaster under Dr. Bigou, by the W ells, to which he was unanimously elected. 
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been so nbl v condiK'ted by the. D^ri/v Teh 
iH^raph, and wiiic'h have ciHeviated the suffering! 
of many tllioiisa nds. Tlie remnrkalde enter 
prise shown in (‘onneetion with the late Mr 
(rcorge Snhtj^’s discov<;M’ies (now ii\tlie BVitisl 
Museum), with Mr. id. M. Stanley’s travel! 
in Africa, and other landmarks in the caree; 


SIR bnWARl) i.AWSON. liAR'J’., J.P. 
Horn 

I A 1< 1 > i A\\’S( )\, ediU n 
priiK'ipa] {woprietor of the 
I'ch':^raplu is the son of the 
i‘R'' Air, J, M. Levy, who, in ecm 
jiin< tion with Mr. laonel Lawson, 
bought iuul broiiglU; to a siKa'cssful issue the 
journal whk ti luis the “ larg(‘st circulation of 
any daily paper in die world,’’ 'The young 
man left college in time to take part in the 
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of this great “ daily,’’ will caiist' the name c 
Lawson to be for ever inseparable from on 
of the most ))rosj>erous journalistic enterprise 
of this century. 







iBBTlMfSt work of the newsjx'vper and the print- 
press— atx 4^^tjoeshl|) i^ whiep Iw 
faithfuUy E 

hoj;?. 


■ ■ PWpSfcST DAV. ' 

' V mm A. Frii. 




PORTJiAITS Oh VEl&BJtJTJES, 


MISS EVELYN Mil. LARD. 



AGE 4 ^\oN ni^. 

J'roiti (• rhitfti. hji LiM'k «L Whiti'f'hi 


)N(I the dchiitiUitcs of the 
thrc'e or lour years no oite 
l>a>^('onK’ to the from nioro 
raiiiilly than Miss l-ivclyii 
Millard. Her first appearani'e, 
for all praetic'al jmrposes, was with Miss Sarah 
Thorne in June, i8()i. Among other jiaris, she 
jilayed Juliet in “ Romeo and Juliet," and Jlen^ in 
Much Ado Aliout Nothing.” In the same \» ar, 
Mr. 'J'homas 'J'horne engaged hca* as leading lady, 
when she played Clara Dou^Jah in “Monev,” and 
Miss Tomboy in “fanny (lood will ” and “Josephs 
Sweetheart.” While i)laying at The Orand, Isling- 
ton, Messrs, (latti saw her, and just nin«- 
months after her first part, she found herself 




leading lady at 
Aclelplii, 

•she created ihttjj 
idle of the heroine ;, 
in “ d'he \\ hitit;., 
Rose.” Her gre^t^; 
op|»ornmityeaine,{; 
lunvever, when ’ 
she ■ was selected ' 
for Rosamond itli 
“ Sowing 
Wind," and latef 
on su receded, 
Mrs. I’alrick;; 
(lamp he I I US,' 
I\iula 7am/uerajr. 
at the St. . 
, James’s. ' 
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The Roniauce of the Museums. 
1 . 

l)v William (i. lM'rz( Ilkai d. 



?'!' iiLiy l»<-‘ ns n ;;riKTai 

ruir thnt inusriims an - r(‘:irrnllv 
(lull ( s, mikI tlu ir (altu ials 
miuH lt‘S ()l r'ourt<‘sy. And 
- V- %,'.i iustc'ad of luiscniblu 

, jiiii(,> l.ibi'lis, i)u.‘ articles on 

y show only had theij- \\1 h>K; luslorios writ 
j' lari^c, that lu: who ran ini^hl ivad, what an 
, ennu'st pil^riiiKym' would (‘onuneiu'e towards 
aj;riiny llloomshury and aii]^ Soiitti K(.nsins;' 
ton I 

1^’, l*()r example, lake th.il lar lamed sp(*eimen 

; ‘Of (ireek art known as the Portlaiu! \'ase, 
jj Aviiir:)! is shown in the a('('ompan\'ini;‘ illiistra- 
ly tioiL At present it is deposited in the (iold 

y Ornament Room (it is entiix-ly of i^kiss) in 

the British .Museum : ol eourse, it has a i^lass 
j t'^LSt*, and it rest ', on a niee jkkI of erinuson 
; plush. As usual, tlie otfa'ial information 

■ deals almost e\eliisi\el\ with tlu' aj)oervphal 
; «ill)jects depic ted on the vase- “ IVleiis and 
-.'J'hctis on Motini 
Felion,” and the like • 
reooLiditc allusions. ' 

yThe l^)nland \'ase 
O-'^in.* high and 
,^i^4in. in eireumfer- 
cn( e. I'he material 

is a kind of glass an 
t Igntation of onyx, tlu* 

/gttmnd l)eing a rich 
j t^ransparent dark 
eAmothyst c’olour, with 
;snt>\Ny hgures in l>as- 
'feltef of truly exejuisite 
^V^>r k fna n s h i p. \\ 'eti g 

‘^W00<1 eomiiaiAxl these* 

^%urts5 with the linest 
and assvaied 
ftt the*\'ase was the 
kmr of many year.s. 

^ ■ Jouiui • in a 

’ sarcophagus 
fimde a .sepulchral 
under the 
E^nte del (irano, 
i j-i? miles from 
,^ on the road 
viyrakcati. It was 
there" iv.lL 


urn 




TtUv »*<mTI.^iiA vasr. 


; and the \a.se is siy)[)f)sed to he the 
that, c'ontained the ashes of the Roman 
I'hnperor, Ale.xandc r Sex crus, and his mother, 
Julia Mammm. It was nneartlied l.)y ordm* 
of Rope BarlH'fini ( L ilian \'lii.), and it^xas 
for more than txvo eei^turies the principal 
ornament ol tlu* Barherini Ikdaee. 

In 1 7S6 tl^i* iheif l)uke of Rortland pur 
ehas(‘d the xase at a sale lor i,o.?i) guineas ; 
and lie deposited it in the British Museum in 
iSio, when it was e;ii\‘lully jilaeed niidt'i* a 
glass ease on an oelagonal table in the middle 
ol an ante* room ni-ar tlu* Hamiltonian Hollee- 
tion. f. 

.\t a cjuarier lo lour on L'ebriiary 71I1, 
iS..t5« u luimlier ol xisitors xxerc.* going round 
du* Hamiltonian Room and its anle-eliamber, 
in muc h tlie same* limp, aimless wax' that 
people* perkirm tl^ieir museum [.leregrinations 
tc) this day, when iIk.x heard a fearful erash. 
Xow, when we consider that even a subdued 
( luickU* is somehow^ 
\AJ*^tly increased in 
\<)lurne amid the 
sombre galK*ries at 
Bloomsbury, we 
realize in some slight 
degree tlu; apijallinj^ 
(.‘/fc'c't of that crash. 

I he moment the 
attendants hastened 
to the spot, they be- 
ll eld tin; priceless 
Rortland \kise ♦scat- 
tered in a**htmdred 
Iragments • over the 
lloor. 'I 'lie cloors were 
immediately ('K)sed ; 
inid Mr. Hawkins, 
tlK* supei^lntendent, 
at on(.'(* (.juestioned 
the horrified persons 
in the apartments,^ 
none of whom . at- 
lempkM to escape, 
lest the (.idium of 
the fell deed should 
descend upon •him. 
All gave satisfacto.ry' 
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linquent himself was taxed, when he at once 
cried : “*\lonc I did it ! ” 

He was immediately given «into custodv, 
and on being brought before Mr. Jardine, at 
lk)\v Street ]\)lice Station, lu*, too, fell from 
his high estate by alleging ^leliriiim, Jirising 
from habitual intein[)erauce ” clearly a 
euphemism for a state of uproarious 
drunkenness, 'fhe* ('ulprit \ras W illiam Hoy<l, 
a tlu^atrical scene-painter of Dublin, l)ut 
then living at a ('offee-house in 1 ,ong Acu' 
^)r course, \hc 

outrage was a ^ ^ ^ 

niei^‘ bid for jgjhjt ^ ^ 

c\.tiies(vnt no • 

to!’it.'l\’, an act o( 

\ andalisnw^<'/^>7'>- 1 | lui 

tan limn ■ro//;'-/.s, ^|HK I ^ 

w ilh not i’\c-n the ,.^1 

redet'ining fea- » ,| 

turc' of having JfltlMlk ^ 

Ik'cu ('ommitted ^ 

in order t{):dt;i#v ? ^ N 

attention to the ^ ^ ^ 

perennial wrongs j 

of Ireland. P®, ^ I 

All this was JP 1 

bad enough, but J ^ ^ ^ 

ovon wo'rsc iv- ' Jf 

inainc.l hohiiul. M M 

lor, ama/ing as u ^ ^ 

may seem, the 

law was almost t ^ ^ b- g 

pow(;rless in the * '* A ; V Jjk 4^ 

matter, d'he \Vih ^ 

liil Damage Act ||||H 

directed the pay M ^ 

ment of ^{,'5, jpr J ^ 

two months’ im* r f ^ ^ ^ 

prisonment, for 

.lolilxTatc darn m 

age done to pro- \ 

pcrly* under the ’ v I ^ 

value (ft- i:5 ; g 

irom whiclf it is ^ ^ 

c\ id<aU that those • 

who ^)iloted the shaitj-kich i KAt/.MENT 

Act through Par- 

liainent hSld an idea, that no human being 
would vtaiture t(t damage property above that 
value. l>c this as it may, the magistrate was 
driven to the evasion of directing I.oyd to 
P‘Ay jCs~ nominal value, of ihe^ghus case 
under which the vase stood. All the miscreant 
possessed, howexer, was nineptfnee ; conse- 
quently he was haled off forthwith to 'rothill 
Field? Prise n, where his truculent dispptitidin 


h % 


This extraordinary story Ims a eurib(i| 
sequel. Or^ hebruary 13th, a letter \Vi^: 
re<‘eived by Mr. Jardine •at Bow Streep, 
inclosing ^£,5, .whit h the anonymous dondt 
rec] nested might go in payment of Loyd's 
fine. Sul)sc‘(]uently the governor of the gaol 
received the authority of the magistrate tp 
set the [)risoner al liherty. One result of 
this rtunarkable affair was that the (.lovem-^ 
jnent |)asse(l a special Act t(,) {)rote('t works of 
art from the rec'unvntv of enl rages of thijS 

kind. • 

In one <-<)rnqr 

^ in 

which the Port- 
hind \as..- is :it 
Jm ^ Pi jweseut e\hil.)ited 

ii e , ^..4*^ vurimis 

K ^ ^ '' ‘‘ ^ *' o I o u r 

'*■'4 |)kim oak Ira me, 

!*«' :V ^ > of the shattered 

^ ^ the)' la\' on the. 

^ floor immediately 

^ aftei the outrage. 

Wr Fcrha]^s I should 

^ ^ have mentioned 

’ that the missile 
Loyd used was 
‘ ^ ^ curious little 

W .A ^ piece of sail ptur^j 

i5> jB hited c.lose by 

^!r ^ the Vii*e itself. 

d'ive drawing oi 
the pieces, wliicl 
m ^ re])rodiicc,<l] 

JKI*/ following inscrip 

lll^ -tion in faded W 

5^ f %£[■ at the top left 

'Jk - corner 

4 l^ a ^ w ^ ';■ ‘‘ Destroyed Feb 

* 7th, T845; 

> ^5 - .; stored Sept, loth, 

or rill-. j'oK ri. xMf vam-. ^ h 4 5 ' ' J t 

• I )oubleday.^’ Be 

low is written : Drawn ironi the frtigmerU! 
by'L Hosmer She[>herd, 1845.” In the centra 
is seen the bottom of the vase entire. Jt ij 
a bust of. Paris, and in this iiartiaibr picturt 
the hero seems to be (‘ontemplating with sad 
ness and dismay the havoc that has beer 






■s or -nil-: j-dKii.-xNif \ am-. 


possessed, howex er, was nineptfnee ; cpiise- wrought around him. 

quently he was haled off forthwith to Tothill In the next illustration we see an extra 
Field? Prise n, where his truculent dispplitipn orfinary . musit'^vl instrument, made U> tm 
nianifeted itself from time to time iivviPienL^ emfty and ferocious pofaftatp 

assaults on the " Tip^ SuUan, in order to amuse his 
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; : ' The idea is ihnt t.h<‘ ri;;vr of India is 
at the throat of (Jrcnl Ihitain, lyplficd 
■ an Indian ofVuvr in the* uniform of 
the last century. loom what I gathert 
this unique mechanical iii>lrumcnt was 
V brought otit into 'I'ippoo^s ('oiirivaiil, 
and one of his attendants iiinu-d a 
hand]<.\ whereupon the prostrate man 
shrieked horrihlv and raised and let 
fall his arms spasmodically, while 
the tiger tanitted fearscane, nvdistio 
growls, 'The growling, U\ the \va), 
was produced by two short stdp 
dhtpiison pipes of half a tone in 
One side of the tiger opens, 
v4isf;>laytng a row of ivory keys and 
|^:;iour rows of pipes. 'J'lus Koval tov t)assed 
ffhtO the possession of the Ivast India 
U^omjxiny, and was translV'rred to the South 
^^‘ICensington Museum in together with 

ji-lht*’ rest ol the collection helonejng to the 
powerful and 
corpomtion. 

As illustrating the 
l^p^^rancc that pre- 
Jvaiis nmeerjiing the 
of our great 
^''aiiseums. i may 
that not 
veteran 
plgte^Ind'ian wrote 
3^; the papers in- 
i|€iring anxiously 
feet “ Tippoo^s 
and sug* 
th^t this in^ 
relic; 


should be '‘dis- 
covered *and taken 
care of. ’ "i'he gen- 
^ tienian also said 
that he remembered 
seeing it in the 
office s of the East 
India Company, in 
Leaden hall Street 
d’hc Assistant'- 
Director of the Mus- 
eum, Mr. C. i^irdon 
(darke, rejdied to- 
tlu* letter, infotming. 
all whom it might 
eoneern, that this 
curious instrument 
w’as deposited at 
South Kensington; 
and, furthermore, 
that while the me- 
chanism was being, 
re]>aiied, it was found thaw tlie whole had 
been made ( itlier in London or in Paris. 

In the next illustration that figures in this- 
arti(;lt‘, we see a sec tion of one of the largi st. 
of twenty-six immense ropes of human hair 
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which arc used in the building ojierations of 
Japanese temples. 'J'lic section seen is no 
less than 6in. in diameter, and is at present 
de[)osited in a walLc'ase, in the second 
northern gallery at the British Museivn. It 
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seems that these ropes have been contributod (Jros Kleu SJ^vres vase, with medallion.s 

by devout Buddhists since the year t88o : Cupid and Psyche, at Lord Pembroke’s sale 

and the extraordinary photographic reproduc- the price beiiig 3,000 guineas. After it bm 

tion just below the section shows a huge been delivered to tlie priheely coUectOi 

pile of these extraordinary donations, now in doubts \fere thrown uf)on its genuineness 

tht posst.ssion of tlie Chief Priest of the account of the darkness of the colour. Mir 

II ori-Cwan-ji temple at Kioto* Here, truly, Jones immediately sent it off by a spiSicia 

we have a rec'ord in the way of (|ueer mes.senger to the manulactory at SH*reS 

contributions towards church funds. It fully insuring the precious vase beforehand 

would seem that the devout Puddliist un- and taking many other precautions that in 

covers himsell* in a \^ry literal sense, out (»f volved an incrt'dible amount of troul)le anc 

respect for tlvj shrine of liis ()mni[)olent expense. He wn.s, liowever, assured tl^d tlK 

l^eity, vase was perfectly genuine, and his rejire 

Not a little of the roinan<'e of the mus(‘un)s sentalive was actually shown the origina 

lies ill tlui lifc'-stories of the benefac tors of mould, together with all the document! 

these institutions. way of illustration, 1 relating to this particular piece, 
niav mention the truly magnificent collection Not the least im|)ortant item in tht 
ef art furniture and the hke Ix^jueathed to Jones ('olleetion is the toilet table tha 

flu- Sniiih Krnsinoton Museum bv the whilom formerlv beloncred to Marie Antoinette 

'This is shown ii 
the act'omjiany 
ing illustration 
It was iiurchasec 
by Mr. Jones fo 
;Cy),ooo, some 
when* bat'k in iht 
lifties ; and since 
it has been ii 
t h e M u s (Ml n 
several copiei 
have been made 
the most note 
worthy of whid 
was one made b) 
Messrs, '(iillow 
and Co., 1 hewell 
known uphol 
sterers, for ai 
American mil 
lionaire. I gathei 
that Messrs, 
(liilow’s men 
paid many visits 

every socond step of the stain'ase, and the to the toilet tafilc, and made a large number 

back dinin{f room was only 7ft. 2 in. wide ; yet of draw ings ol the various parts, 

competent judges have pronounced the Jones Shortly after the Jones (collection was 
( 'olleetion at the South Kensington Museum deposited in the South Kensington Museum, 
to be wt>rth, at the very least, ;;^’25o,ooo. the Prjnch (foverninent sent over a com-' 
According to his valet, who wa.s al.so some- niittee of experts, ac'companied by yhoto* 

thing of a cflieer character in his way, Mr. graphers, to inspect the various pieces. At 

Jones w'ould go round the sale-rooms, ask the the head of the committee w'as M. William- 

price of an article he fancied, and then write son, the Princijial of the Ciarde Meubles 

Diit his cheque forthwith. This strange man Nationale at Paris. These gentlemen re- 

never married, and had no near reiative.s* cognised many items in the collection as the 

d'he sole hobby of his life was his collection, former property of the (larde Meubles, and 

and in order to convey to my reafiers some actually pointed out to the authorities at 

notion Of his enthusiasm in this direction 1 South Kensington the makers’ marks a^d 

mention^ , the. following incident : On one stamps, which are generally carefully ^om 

occasion Mr. 3 oi^®s pui?<ihased an egg-shaped ceifled, and certainly had not been nonced 
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in this country. Perhaps I should explain 
that the (iarde Meiibles is the name of the 
institution which has the care the furniture 
(»1 tlie pul>]ic huihlin^^s of France. 

Al. H’jlliamson and his connnittee siop])ed 
short before tlie large arnioire, shown in the 
next picture ; this is, perha|)s, the most im 


portant piece of furniture in the wiiole (ollec- 
tipn. It is, also, sui)|»o.sed to be the grandest 
and most unic|ue pieca^ of furniture in the 
whole world ; and although Mr. Jones j>icked 
it up cheaply, so to speak, at a sale that took 
place in a mansion in C'arlton House Terrace, 
, armoire could be sold to-morrow roj* 1 0,000 
! It was pro- 

liably designed l)y 
: Berain, and c\e- 
% BoukS for 
liOuis XI V^, about 
the end of the 1 7th 
century. One of 
the distinguished 
before re- 
rferred to looked 
^^btfully at this 


magnifi.'ent jnece of artistic furniture, and 
declared, half seriously, half playfitiJly, that if 
l^rnnce ever went to Nv ir witli Fngland for any- 
thing, it woifld be on account of that l.ouis 
(Juatorze arnioire. M. Williamson s visiting 
committee, 1 should mention, took bhek 
with them large photographs of almost 
i‘M,‘r\'thing in the Jones Collection, 
riu'v generously coru'cded that Mr. 
Jones, and therefore the Museum, 
had an ineontuUabk; right to these 
works f)f art, two revolutions ()f 
deeent ]>ro]K)rtions having taken 
j)laee in Paris since they had been 
in tile ])Ossession of the I'Yencti. 

1 have lufw to record the mira- 
ivf'overv of a man through 
wli^jse bocly tlie pin or pivot jiassed 
whi('h is iepr()diiec;d hei\‘. 'This 
iigh’-l(H,)king \veaj>on was shown to 
me l)V Professor Stewart at the K()yal 
College of Surgrons, and it is de- 
])osited in llu' Museum there, to 
gether with a coloured ))icture of the 
sulTerer himself in two positions. 
His name, l>y the way, was John 
Taylor, and the accident ha[)})ened 
while he was i,)n board the l)rig 
/(rm\ df Scarborough, then lying in 
tlu! London Doc ks. One of d'aylor's 
mates was guiding the pivot of the 
try sail mast into the main boom 
wiien the tackle gave way. d'hc 
])ivot instantly slipped from tlu^ 
man’s hand and shot through the 
air ]>oint downwards, striking '1 aylor 
abo\i! the heart, jiassing out lower 
down his back, and tlien embedding 
itself in llu* tleck. 'The unfortunate 
sailor^ was carried at once to the 
Pondon Hospital, and in five months 
lu‘ re< overed so (*om])letely as to be able to 
take little walks in the liosjiital premises. 
Lliimately, 'Paylor returned to his duties as a 
seaman, notwithstanding that "?his terrible 
spike, i5in. in length, and w’aghing 71b. or 
81b., had pas.sed oblit[uely through his body, 
(.'lose by this spike, in the same ^u.seum, 
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IS seen the shaft of a carriage, which also 
passed tjirough the body of a gentleman who 
happened to be standing near the vehicle 
when the horse plunged viofently I'orward, 
with the result that the off- shaft perforated 
Ifis side under the left arm and came out 
from under the right arm. ])inning the 
unfortunate man to the stable-door. And 
yet he walked uj)stairs to bed ; liis wounds 
were practically healed at the end of nine 
weeks, and he lived necirly ele‘\’en years after 
this terrible* 
ac('ident. 

An even more 
\ t* a ordi nary 
st<.)ry attaches to 
the next ilhistra- 
ti(m, \vhi('h de- 
picts tlu' clothes 
of a man slriH'k 
by lightning, d'his 
eiivions relie, or, 
rather, colledion 
<>l relies, is ar- 
tistically hung in 
glass ( ase in 
ihe Mus(‘uni pre- 
sided over i)V inv 
amiable atid iiuk* 
fatignble friend, 

Professor Stewart. 

The story is as 
follows : At fialf 
])ast four on June 
Sth, JS78, James 
< )rman and three 
other men were 
at* work near 
Snave, in Rom- 
ney Marsh, al)()ut 
eight miles from 
Ashford. 'I'he 
men were en- 
gaged in lopping 
willows, wlfen the 
violence of the 
rain compelled 
them to take 
shelter under a 
hedge. I'he'storm increased, however, so they 
retreated to a shed close by for more efh 
I'ient protection, 'rhroe of the men at oiice 
tattered, but the la.st, James Orman, remained 
by the willow close to tlie window of the 
shed. Scarcely were the three men inside 
when a blaze of lightning rushed in at the 
door, across the shed, and Out of the window, 
which i? blew before it into the field; l^re- 
*ently the three men Iturried but^of the shcKi, 


and noticed that the tree under which Orm^f 
had taken shelter was {)art]y stripped of 
bark. 'fhelV companion’s boots stood 
to the foot of die tree, while tlie man hims^ 
lay almost perfectly naked on his back a fe^ 
yards further on, calling for hcl}). When 
left him a few moments previously he was com^^ 
plctely and strongly clad in a cotton shirt, t 
cotton jac'kf t, flannel vest, and cotton trou.sera^ 
secured at the waist and knee with lealheri 
straps and ljuckles. Orman also wore a jiair i 

of neWjSKfUt, hob- 
nailed bouts^ a,; 
Iiat and a vvatch;; 
and chain. Now, 
however, ])Osi- 
lively all he had 
on him was part 
of the left arm of 
Ihs flannel vest. 
'The field was 
strewn for 22yds. 
with fragments of 
the unfortunate 
mans clothing. 

WiihoiU doubt, 
(his is' the most, 
(‘('(‘cntric vagary 
rt'corded of’ the 
mysterious elec- 
tri(' fluid. Orninn: 
w a s throw n: 
down ; his eye- 
brows wcj’c burnt 
off, his^whi.skers’ 
and beard much 
scorched, hisx 
dies! covered 
with superficial 
burns, and he 
liad sustained a 
l,;rokcn leg. His 
c lothes, as I have 
already .said, were 
distributed all 
over the field ; 
his strong boots 
were lorn from his 
feet,andhi»watch 
had a hole burnt right through it, as though 
a soldering-iron had been u.sed. The watch- 
chain was almost cornjiletely destroyed, only 
a few fused links remaining. These, together 
with some fused coins found close by, are 
deposited in a box beneath the clothes in the 
Museum. 

According to Orman’s account of 
affair, he first felt a violent blow on the 6he5it 
anti shoulders, then he was involved in blind*^ 
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light, and hurled into the air. He said 
lie never lost consciousness ; but when at the 
baspital he .secnjcd very deaf and^tu|>id. Ht; 
was discharged pc^rteclly cured twenty weeks 
after the occurrence. I'he sci^ntifu' e^})laiKV 
i\m of tliih avuiv/irig escape is that tin* wet 
iiConditioJi of the man’s clothing ita teased its 
iH>wer of concluctior), and, in this way, saved 
bis hlV\ 'I’hc eh*< tri<* current [)asse(l d<iwti 
buyifje ( )rrnai>'s body, causing everywhere n 
isudden production of steam, which, by its 
expansi^m, tore ihv i luihing off and hurled it 
,iway, U is a curious faei th;U where il>e 
ijantiel toiu’hed the man's skin the burns 
[mw. merely su|X‘rhcial, whereas in thosi- 
^Jyarts touched by the cotton trousers th< y 
nvere very mu< h deej)er. 

Also under l*roressor .Stewart's can: in llu: 
Museum at the Royal ( a)llege of Surgeons is 
.the, oldest niummy in the* world, whii h is 


Museum in 1892, and Professors Flinders? 
Petrie and Stewart commenced their exami - 
nation of it a month or two after its rdceptionr : 

“ We took bt out into the courtyard/^ • 
remarked I*rofessor Stewart to me, “and. 
there commenced to unwraj) it. 
mumni)' was exffrenu l) dry and fragile, and 
from it arose .1 line pungent dust that was 
extremely irritating. I tVuuul that the brain 
remained, wiiile the lK)dy itsell was stuffed 
with handfuls of .ancieyi cloth. It was 
wrat>ped in a gaii/t“ like texture, which I 
at hrsi look to be pa[)yrus ; and it vvas* 
(juit(; by that 1 looker! at a 

piece of this texture under the microscl^pe,. 
when I found il to be Eneii. I at once sus- 
peiuled operations on the inunuuy, and 
made my i^iy to* bond Street, where I 
entert‘d a linen warehouse and asked for 
some of the linest linen that it xvas jyossible to 
biiv. 'The assistant 



brought me a 
piece, assuring me,. 
in«a eonfidential 
whisj)er, tfiat its- 
like was rarely sold, 
and that when a 
biiNcr i/ii/ come 
along, he or she 
was anunig the 
highest and weal- 
thiest in the land. 
I luirried back 
with this linen, and 
('ompared it under 
tin* mierosc'ope 
with the ancient 
lygNptian texturvx 
woNen more than 
h,ooo years ago."’ 

] reproduce here 


sshwn iti the accompanying illustration. 
AUeording to Professor Flinders Petrit*, this 
lubmmy Irelonged to the 4th JCgxptiati 
and is upwards of 6,000 y-ears of 
I gather that tins individual was a high 
^tj^ipnary in the ancient Egyptian roun. 
i!^ big body w’as preserved by metluwls not 
used.' Professor Petrie Itim- 
tpok this mummy from a tomb at Medum, 

, “ After some preliminary steps,'’ 
ProfesstM* Ste\vart, in describing for 
of the mummy, “his 
|>»'<rt)ably imbued with s)>ices, and 
Ihep covered with a layer of resin, most 
d«u*ived;^ Cedars of Ix^banon, 

jiffter • which the features were i^ainted .to 
iifed^ ^I*hb mun&y arrived at the 


Professor Stewart’.s 
mi(T()seopie photograph of the two linens, the 
finer being the ara'icnt Kgyptian kibbe, and 
the coarser tlu,' very best linen that* Pel fast or 
bond .Street (an jirodiKv. ^ 

No one would think of seeking for romance 
amid the pre historic skeletons that hifiint the 
long gallery at the Natural History Museum, 
wliich is under the supervision oP Dr, Wood- 
ward. And yc‘t romanc'e is certainly there, 
first of all let me show the skull and tusks of 
a mammoth a |)artieularly prominent feature . 
of the gallery before mentioned. Now let 
me tell the story : As long ago as 1844, Sir, 
Antonio bfady» an enthusiastic geologist and 
scienti.st, had his attention drawn to the great 
deposits of brick earth occupying tht; yMley*^ 
Qi the Riw: Ilford, near hisi> 
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(iwn residciKw Some idea may be formed 
et tht' |)alieontoloti(:al wealth of this d(.“()osil 
wiien 1 meiUion that Sir Antonio IJrady ob- 
i.iined from it in this one locality over a 
tlieiisand specimens of mainmalinn remains. 
( )ne of the first of this gentleman’s finds 
was made while workmen were digging 
( lay for llie manufacture of bricks for 
ihe (Irt'al Ikistern Railway, then in 
(ourse of construction. The owner of 
the field, a Mr. 1 'homas ( airtis, invited 
iluitc a crowd of si ientilic gentlemen 
(lown to Ilford to view' the bones that 
had turned up. All these were exhumed 
with much care, s<Hnc of them being 
dc|tosited subsequently in the Museum 
at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

When notice of a fossil “ find ” >vas 
brought to Sir Antonio Ikady, ke would 
lirst of all reward the finder, and 
in many cases paid large sums in order 
that a whole gang of labourers might 
remain idte* while the j^recious liones 
or tusks were* being carefully removed 
IVom the earth. I’liese same bones 
and tusks, by tlie way, were, as a rule, 
very fragile, and had to be immediately 
treated wath* liquid glue, wet paper, 
and plaster of Paris, As a matter ol 
fact, this enthusiastic scientist w'ould 
d(iial as tenderly with fos.sil remains as 
though he were an expert surgeon 
handling broken human limbs. 

One day in 1864, a messenger# was 
despatched in hot haste to Sir Antonio 
Brady ^itli news of an important find 
in the Uphaib at Ilford, 


osvned by a ^k. \Viltiam ffi On arriv^ii 
at the .spot. Sir Antonio found that 
workmen had come upon an imniem 
.skull and tusk jfl)out ^ i5ft. below the surfaeteii 
of the eajth. The eraniuni itself 
nearly entire, the upper portion only of 
left side leaving received a blow from a 
or a spado when the workmen first came upptp ' 
it. It is iirobable that the entire .skeletbh 
was there, for, before news of it had got 
abroad, the workmen, knowing nothing bf 
the had broken up^hc 

bones they had come upon wxek afterii^%iek 
and earried them off in bagfuls to ^n old 
l)OiK‘ shof), where they were prortijDtly ex- 
changed for coppers, which were olBin* njore 
value to the (inders than all the skeletons in 
tlur Natural History Museum. 

U'lieii they came iqion the tusks, however,, 
the o\ersecr igterfered, feeling sure rthat his 
men had come iipifn a big tiling^ ip m6l*e; 
way.s than one. It was entirely 'owing to the- 
skill and judgment of Sir Antonio Brady and- 
the experts from the Natural History M useum* 
that this mamn#lh*s head was removed frOin 
the matrix entire, and brought away in safety. 
The riglit tusk, together with a portion of its 
.socket, had evidently become detached, for! 
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it was found upon tlie same level in the pit, 
but nearly soil, away from the cranium to 
which it belonj^etl (.)f coi^rse, the whole 
specimen reciavt'd |)roinpl atterition, and it 
was thoroughly dreiu'hed *vith a •solution of 
in hot water. One of the tusks alone is 
esistmated to Imve absorbed no less than 
three gallons of tliis solution. 'The tusks 
measunr Hft. <Sin. on the outside ('urve, irom 
the pf)int to the insertion in th<‘ soekiM, the 
length ht^ld within the socket being about 
i8in. 'The ejrniniftMa.‘n<'e of the tusk at one 
foot^from the soi'kf.l is jOin. IJy the side of 
this important sjhh imen in the Natural 
History Museum are ])hotogr.iphs of the 
etuire skeldon ol' llie mammotlc as mumi in 
the St. Ik't ers- 

burg M us- '' 

etim. 

'The latter 
ske.leton, loo, 
has a singu- 
larly interest 
ing story. It 
was (lisc{)ver 
ed by a 'run 
gusian chi el' 
in the sum 
mer of 1 700, 
half buried in 
the fro/e n 
soil and iee 
at the inouili 
of thi‘ River 


Lena 


Si- 



beria. •When 


the unfortunate mammotli in setting up its 
tusks as seen in our picture, ^ 

In the ttoxt illustration we see a piece 
of brown •jasper, originally shaped like a 
specuicle case, aiid ('oneerning which an 
extraordinary incident is related. This ^tonc 
was picked if}) outside Cairo l)ya native don- 
key driver, whose ass had become violently 
obstrc'yterous. It semiis tlie native threw 
the .stone with all his iort'e at poor Neddy, 
with the result that part of it broke away, 
revealing on both se<'tions (X portrait^ of 
( 'hauivr ! 

I learn lltat this pieix; of jasper was 
brought to lh<- P.ritish Museum before 
registers were iu:ule,«iuul llu'reforc' the story 

does not 
figure in any 
ol tile official 
pul)li(vUion.s ; 
liowever, any- 
one may see 
the “Cliaucer 
St<.)ne ■’ who 
('ares to visit 
iheama/.ingly 
wi-ll-ke])l, but 
withal dismal, 
mineral gal- 
lery at the 
Naiiiral His- 
tory .Museum 
presided over 
bv Mr. Llet- 
('her, himself 
.a i'(viir- 
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the gigantic lieasi was entirely freed from 
the ice, in I1S04, the chief ( ul off its iiorns 
and exchanged them witli a tner('liant for 
good.s to the value of sixty roubles, or in 
' English money, j8s. gd. the reward of 
five years’ watching and waiting. Two years 
later Adams heard of the skeleton, and 
traced out the spot where it lav. He then 
sent the remains to St. IVtersliurg, a dis- 
tance of 11,000 versts, or miles. 'J'he 

missing tusks tunu'd ii[) later on, and the 
ilkeleton was built uj) in the St. Pt‘t<.rrsburg 
Museum. • 

, Tht! rtirious part of tiiis story is that Pro 
; fessor Maskebne, wlio examined this mam- 
^moth skeleton \’ery ea refull)' when in .St, 
■Petersburg, in 1S65, gave his opinion that 
tusks did not he Ion - to the skull. In any 
the authorities at the Natural History 
suite that the tusks have been 
J.irrongly fixed, '[‘he Russian authorities, on 
IP# Other hand, said that they are right and 
l:i!bat *oiir own scientists are simnlv iibellincf 


Icons and afkilile gentleman. 

Here is an inmu'n.se meteorite, weiglTing 
tons, which was disf'overed at Cran- 
bourne, iu‘ar Melbourne, in 1854. It was 
found by a Mf. Pruce, of Cdiislehurst, who, 
having seen a piece of meteoric iron in the 
fire yvlaee of a s(i natter, asked the man if 
other bits of that kind were to be met with 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Bruce was then 
('ondiu'ted to a spot in the acfjoining parish 
of .Sherwood, where an irregular spur 
of iron jirojecied from the groiufd ; and 
he then and there jiurchascd the supposed 
meteorite for a sovereign, with the inten- 
tion of jiresenting it to the British 
Museum. l.ater on, when the huge mass 
was dug out of the ground, and it \fas 
found to be, without exception, the largest 
meteorite in the world, large sums of money 
were offeAid Mr. Bruee for the splendid 
block, but he declined all offers, it being his 
intention to make over the meteorite 
to the British 
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Mr. Bruce at once arranged for the convey- 
ing of the meteorite to England ; whereupon 
such a trtunendous commotion was raised 
ihroughout the (Colony, that it ^was actually 
seriously suggested to -fit out a ship that 
mi^ht j)ursue Mr. Bruce’s steamer, and bring 
hack the great meteorite to its native soil. 
In other words, the authorities of the Meb 
bourne Museum were determined to secure 
the uni((ue specimen. On inquiring how 
everybody concerned happened to know that 
it 7 ms a meteorite, T learned that native iron 
extremely rare 
in the district. 

'I'lws meteorite 
was shown in the 
t xhibition of 1 86 1 
togetlier witli a 
second tile .\bel 
Meteorite whieli 
was found not 
very far away 
Iroin it. The Mel 
bourne Museiin;^ 
however, con- 
tinued lo clamour 
ehildishly for 
its meteorite, 
and suggested 
'that the mass 


should be cut in halves, one section to go back 
to Australia and the other to be retained in 
England, 'bhe authorities of the Natural 
History Museum, however, .settled matters 
by iHirclvasing tlje Al)el Meteorite, and send- 
ing it back to Melbourne. 

There are, of course, many other meteor- 
ites in the same gallery, and many of, them 
have interesting histories ; unfortunately, 

however, the things themselves are not 
picturesque. One, the Mhow Meteorite, 

fell upon and killed a native in 1827 in the 
North •W’est* Pro- 
vinces of India. 
Another was 
found at Imnlac 
in riiili. It lay 
in a ravine, half 
huried in the 
sand, and had to 
be conveyed 150 
miles in a (‘art 
to the eoasi. 'This 
meteorite weighs 
..150II)., and now 
rests (»n the right- 
hand side of the 
o n (.‘ that w a s 
found near Mel- 
bourne. 
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I.KI’LM'S Sark is nut a 

b(‘aij - idonl }>lacr tor a man 
wiili a ‘‘ganu‘”’ lc‘g, m> when 
iiiv clinin, Luck, who is alsu 
my (luclur, (ailed upon me to 
I'uilil a lung standing engage- 
men! tu speml a Idrtnight with hini in that 
delightrnl island, I sim[)I) laiigiual at the 
absurdiK of thi‘ idea. Lu< k, h.owever, would 
not hear of my backing out of our agree- 
ment on that scoi(‘, puiming out to me 
knowing the island so well as he did, 
he could pilot me to all tiu? places of 
interest by paths, whidi, he assured me, 1 
; should find perfectly practicable and easy, 
in spite of my stiff kiua*. 

^‘ Besides/' he added, “ your knee is a 
great deal better thai^ you will allow, ar\d a 
certain amount of exercise will do it all the 
good in tlu‘ world. Put yourself in my 
/ hands, and I’ll guarantee, not only that you 
J;: %>n’t break your precious nei k, \)ut that you 
ivil! return all the better for the trip in every 

These words, backtid up ns iliey were by 
wife, settled the cuiestion, and we started 
off Ciirly in August, Lock ha\ ing {>reviou.sly 
^^WTed rooms at the Dixt art Hotel. 

L J \yill not bore you with an account of the 
horrors of the crossing from Southampton to 
lliigiemsey suthce it to say that, whatever 
|riticl|:)ation 1 had of deriving profit to iy 


iiiidersianding. or beiu^fu to my lu^allli, from 
mv holiday, i <lid not ('ommence to rea[) the 
harvt*.st that night. 

By tlu* time we readied Sark, howewer, I 
had suffu'iently recovered to admire the 
(juaint old lanrling pier, and to wonder how 
on earth they were going to get mc^ over the 
|)erpen(lieiilar cliffs, wliieh apparently sur- 
rounded liie little bay, for I ('ouUl not tlien see 
tl\e curious tunnel pienx'd through the living 
riM-k, which is, so to sj)eak, Sark's front dohr. 

It is not my piir]>ose to write a guide to ' 
Sark, [>leasant as that task would lx\ I’hose 
who have been there know its beauties or 
some of lliem. for though hut a tiny little 
baby of an iskind, it wants a lot of knowing. 
l‘Aen I .oek, who has been there ytiiir after 
year, at all seasons and in alh w'eathers, 
declares he finds something fi^‘sh and new 
each time he goes. As for those who have 
not been, why, the sooner they igo the- 
better 1 

Lock was as good as his word, and, under 
his able guidance, I saw more of the island 
in the fortnight 1 spent there than if I had 
been a whole year by myself. My knee, teg), 
soon got much stronger, and I was able to 
clamber about in a way which surprised me,, 
and though, of course, I could not compete 
with 1 .ock, whom I found w^as an expert rock 
clifiiher, I had the satisfaction of feelii^g I was? 
TK) longer an incumbrance. 
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lie took me to all the lions of the place : 
'File Pot, Venus’s Bath, the Boutiques Caves, 
and the cifve under the Hog’s Back, through 
which we had to swim with li^id^tecl candles 
fixed in our caps, which, of course, went 
out, Itjaving us swimming about, in utter 
darkness, in the very bowels* of the earth. 
I was delighted with everything, and soon 
filled my sketch book. But of all the 
wonders of the place, not one fascinated 
me half so much as the “ Souffleur ” at 
Port Ckirey. I hud never seen anything of 
tf\e kind before, and, no matter wheie else 
wi; had been, 1 always managed to gt‘t Lock 
to talfe me there in time to see it blow. 

Imagine yourself seated upon a ridge of 
roc k, jutting far out to sea, with huge detached 
boulders on cather side, splitting the rapidly 
rising tide into innumerable seething, curling 
currents, hissing and bn^aking into foam in 
every possibK* directicai. On the right, a high 
[)er})endicular c liff of granite, almost bloeking 
the entranc'c of a tortuous (diannel, causes 
the water there*to lie c'omparativelv calm : 
while, on the left, the bn-akers k'np 


on the boiling waters below ; yet, fascinated 
though 1 was, and drawn to the spot d^y 
after day, alpiost independently of will, I 
doubt if I should have dared «to venture there 
alone, le«l, in the delirium of the moment, I 
should have lost my nerve and hurled my.self 
into the seething caldron. 

At letigth our last day in Sark arrived, and 
I was to return to (luernsey liy the evening 
boat. 1 should, by rights, have gone a day 
sooner, as 1 had received an urgent letter of 
recall from my wife, sayii\g that my brother 
had une\pectc‘dly come, home from * New 
Zealand, but Lock would not hear of my 
going until 1 had secai the (loiiliol ('aves. 

“ It would be sinqily ridieulous,” he said, 
“to leave without seeing the gem of the 
island.’’ 

“If that be so,” 1 replied, “why in the 
world havenTyou tjjken me there before?” 

*‘.For the simple rciason that they can only 
be jirojieiiy explored during one of the 
exceplicmally low spring tides, called the 
‘drandes Marees,’ whic h onh’ oc'cur a. few 


and chase each other over the half 
submc-Tged rocks in thenr frantic' rac'e 
to the shore, the cliff of which, at 
this particular spot, has bc.'t^n hol- 
ItnvcMj out [)y thousands of ycxns of 
buffeting into a substantial cave/. 
Lock had taken me into this cave at 
low watt:r, pointing out to me that 
the interior vault was considerably 
higher than the serni-eireular arc'h 
like entrance. As the tide rapidi) 
rises, first thc^ floor c.)f the cave is 
ecTvered, and soon, the water rising 
higher and higher, only the to}) ol 
the arch is visible. 'J'hen, as wave 
after wave rushes madly fclrward, 
even this disa})])ears, and a low, 
angry growl is luxard issuing fniin 
ti)e spot, as though some miglity 
anteciiluvictri monster were hurling 
back defianefj to the relentless foe. 
Another wave or two, and the growl 
is succeeded by a hissing noise, first 
low, then rising in rapid creseendo, 
and a huge *column of water is shot 
out some forty, fifty, or sixty feet 
As each succeeding wave dashes up, 
tke same impressive phenomenon is 
repeated, the “Souffleur” pulsating 
like a mighty horizontal geyser, till 
the water has entirely filled the c'aVe 
and forced out all the air. It was an 
awful 5ght, and one that filled my 
brain with weird fancies as I gazed 
Vol, r 
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tirnt'S in the \'e;:ir. I have all along settled 
in ,my own mind to take you there to-morruw. 
(,)ne day can’t ()ossibIy make jjny difference 
to you or your-hrothcr, and as it will be low' 
water at 1.20 J will iti.strin'tions for 

your things to he taken on board, and you 
can go, alter seeing the eav(.‘s, direct to the 
boat without bothering to return to the 
hotel.” 

Ado|)ting this plan, tlie following day w'e 
look our lunch, and accompanied by Tivp, 
the fox terrier belonging to the hold, set out 
in go^d time for oiir destination. 

d'he ('xqiiisite beauties of th(* (louliot 
Caves mr)re than fulfilled niy anticipations, 
and 1 revelK.^:! in tliem to rny heart’s content, 
fc,r, for some nnac('ountable reason, we 
had theu^ entirely to 


scene, and then Lock reminding me that our 
time was short, w^e continued our explora- 
tions. d'o do so Nve iiad to w'ad4 through a 
second limpid pool, which shone like glass in 
the sunlight, enabling us to see the countless 
gems of life, both animal and vegetable, 
W'hich it conli^ned. 

W’e visited one or two other caves of minor 
importance, wlien we were startled by an 
agonizing howl from (iyp. Scrambling back 
as (piickly as possible, found the poor dog 
plunging and struggling in the pool I have 
(K-scriljed in the 'rubularia (‘ave. At first'.! 
w'as considerably jnizzlcd to know tlie cause 
of (lyp's discomfiture, till Ixick annoiVnced, 
to my astonislmu.'nt, clhat the unfortunate 
briiU.* was struggling w'ilh an octopus ! Such 


ourselves. I’jissing 
out of the main rave 
through a narrow, 
dark pnssage, in 
wlii( h tliere is always 
a consideralile pool 
of w'nter left by the 
' tide, through whieli 
wt: had to wade, and 
turning sharply to the 
right, we suddenly 
found ourselves in the 
1’ubularia Cave. 
This pr<.»ved to be a 
spacious cavern of 
irregular sha})e, whose 
walls 'wore literally 
covcrell wdth ane- 
mones and zoophytes 
of every conceivable 
colour, the whole 
being lit up by a 
brilliant beam of sun 
. shine which taUered 
tlie cave thr(»ugh a. 
narrow passage, deft 
through th(^ living 
rock. How this 
' : chimney-like window 
was formed I could 
not tt^ll, but it almost 
i,,.jseemed as though 
'‘ Nature had purposel)' 

; pierced it in order to 
:;’l5how off/ to the l>est 



STKUlAJl.lM. WITH AN OCTOI'l'S." 


the marvel 

ixiauty, which would have otherwise lain 
“ concealed, for, though another entrance to the 
..leave opened out to the sea, it was too low to 
direct sunlight. Long I stood lost, in 
f^ma^ement and admiration at the fairy-like 


was the fact ; and it was wath the greatest 
ditfieulty, ?ind after much time, that wx* suc- 
ce<gded in freeing the poor little fellow from 
his enemy, and proceeded at once to* retrace 
our steps* 


HOW I VISITED THE GOULIOT CA VES, 


Harrying down the dark passage, which 
w.is already some inches deep in water, we 
l>luiiged bddly into the pool, hut found, to 
our {u>rror, we were getting out o^our depth, 
and, though after frantic exertions Lock 
managed to force himself against the tide 
as far as the further end of athe ])assage, 
it was only to find that the water had 
already risen al)ove the low entranc'e, 
entirely cutting off our retreat. Quick as 
thought ].ock shouted to me to turn back. 
It was well 1 
dirt so, for we 
wore only just 
i n t i*m e to 
plunge under 
the raj)idly dis- 
appearing aia'h- 
way into the 
r u 1) ii lari a 
('ave. 1'he 
lew ?ni miles we 
iiad left it were 
sufficient to 
effect a won*- 
'Iroiischange in 
Is aj)pea ranee, 
and we found 
the water a 
couple of feet 
de(.‘p, where l.)e- 
fore we had 
heen standing 
liigh and dry. 

I'bery moment 
it was pen:(.'];)t- 
il)Iy rising, and 
thef ti(l(‘, rush- 
ing in like a 
niilbs tr ea m, 
l)oth from the 
I massage we had 
returned by and 
the sea entr- 
ance, was tfihv 
ing the cav^ 
iiUo a veritable 
'V h i r I o o I . 

Small time was 
tliere to disc^iss our predicament, .so telling 
me to snatch up (lyp and follow him, I,XK:k 
scramliled up the .side of the cave to the 
cliimney-like cleft. It was a toilsome and 
arduous climb, with the angry waters chasing 
us, and w'ith nothing to hold on to except 
the slimy zoophyte.s p but it was* a matter 
of life or death, and, though we lacerated 
our finders terribly, we at length reaclfed 
the bottom of the chimney, where we could 


7S;^ 

rest in comt^arative safety to discuss further 
plans. 

Thank goodness ! I said, after recover- 
ing my brc^atli, “we’re safe at last, though 
1 suppos(i we iryjst wait here till the tide 
goes down. The worst of it is 1 shall miss 
the steamer, but that can’t lie helped.” 

“ ft certainly can’t,” Lock replied, ‘Mmt 
don’t l)e too eoc'ksure we’re out of the wood 
yet.” 

“What do you mean: the water surely 
can’t reach us 
here ? hK'en 
if it did, we’ve 
only to climb 
higlter up, and 
possess our 
souls with })ati- 
eiK'c, unles.s it’s 
possible to get 
riglit up this 
chimney d ike 
ojieiiing and 
then scale the 
cliff.” 

‘ ‘ 'r hat’s 
quite im|)os* 
sil)le, for the 
cliff above is 
absolutely per- 
]) e n d i c Li 1 a r. 
No, our only 
chance is, as 
you say, to wait 
till the tide goes 
down, ami hope 
for the best.” 

“Hope for 
the best ! You 
surely don’t 
mean to say 
there is any 
chance' of our 
not being able 
to get away at 
low water ? ” 

“ Indeed, I 
do ; these ab- 
normal tides 
are very peculiar, and, though the lasf was 
exi'cplionally low, il is more than likely that 
the next will not be low enough for. us to 
escape, especially as I noticed, juSt before 
coming here, an ominous change in the 
wind.” 

“ 'Fhen do you mean to say we’ve got to 
wait here till we starve to death ? ” 

“Well, the tide fall sufficiently fo/ 
to get back the way we came ; if not--- — 



“it was a MATTliK OK MI'K <)K UKATM.” 
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And here Lock shrugged his shoulders as 
licing more expressive than words as to the 
lK>pele.ssness of our iX)sition. 

Lor a couple of hours or more we sat in 
almost unbroken silence, Uy whicli time the 
water had risen to where we were, and 
compelled us to move higher u[). I laving 
once shifted my position, I detianiincd to 
climb the whole length of the flue, and found 
that though, alter the first loft. or 12ft., the 
passage became much more; contracted, and 
slippery from its smoothness, I could work 
my ^vay uj) with c'omparatiNt^ ease, as the 
angle of inclination could not liavc' been 
more than about thirty degrees. When 
I at length readied the end, I found, 
as Lock had })redicted, that the* face of the 
clift’ was absolutely perpendieular, without, 
so far as I could see, the smallest jirojeciion 
or crevice to hold on ^). Impressed with 
the impossibility of esc'ajie from that direc - 
tion, except with outside lu‘lp, I returned to 
Lock, and found that the water had already 
invaded the lower ])art of our refuge, so that 
we could no longer .sc*e inU) th(‘ cave. Lv 
this time the sun must have been iit'aily 
Setting, though a warm glow still j)en<‘trated 
down the fku', enabling us to see the 
surroundings of our constricted jirison, 
and I c:asiially drew Lock’s attention 
to the smoothness of the passage- just 
above us. fie gave a ghastly grin as 
he replied 

‘‘ 1 wondered whether you had 
noticed it.” 

“ W’hat on earth do you mean ? Is 
any fresh horror in store- for us ?” 

** Listen, and perhaps you will be* 
able to guess ! ” 

As he ceased speaking I heard a 
strange gurgling sound, ap|)arc-ntly 
proceeding from the 'rufmlaria Cave, 
and some large air-bulibles, which 
were, floating on the surface of the 
water, burst into s}>ray. A moment or 
two of comparative silence, and then 
again 1 heard the same mysterious 
sound, though louder than before. 

Again and again the phenomcnoif 
was repeated, each time in a more 
intensified form, and the horrible 
, truth -was forceti upon my unwilling 
understanding, li e were in the throttle 
of a Soujfienrf which had just com- 
menced to hlouK 

Crouching down behind the only 
slight projection we Oould fmd, we 
y awaited our coming fate. We were, , 

) at least, stived the horror of suspense, © 


for barely five minutes had elapsed ere a still 
louder growl w'as heard, and a short column of 
water deluged us from head to focJt. We had 
barely time 40 recover our breath, when another 
still larger column shot over us, nearly tearing 
poor ( iyp from Lock’s arms. Frantically we 
clung to the l*;d of the rook, as ton after ton of 
water was belched forth and swept past us with 
deafening roars, and, had it not been for the 
slight jiroteetion afforded us by the projecting 
rock, we sliould iiave bpen blown like feathers 
into the sea, or drowned like rats in a hole. 

When matl(.-rs wt-re at a crisi.s, I noticed 
Lo(‘k luirrit-dlv seril)bling something in his 
j)oeket book, the leaf of which he tore Aut and 
placed in his tobacc#>-j)oueh, which he lied 
u}) tightly with string, and then fastened 
secuivly to^ Cyp’s*eollar. 

‘‘ It’s onr only clianee,” he shouted, as the 
‘‘ Souffk-ur " oni'e more commenced to blo\v, 
and lx* thrt-w the poor little fellow right into 
the teetii of the furioiisl)-advanc.ing waters. 

1 .seemed to see, rather than to hear, poor 
Cyp's ditspairing cry, as [he wind and water 
caught him and, whirling him round, shot 
liim through the funnel, like a bullet from a 
rilli*, into the seething sea beNond. 



J HK WIND AN[» \VA rf;K SHO 1* HIM THKOUC.H 'UJK I- 1. NKI.. ' 
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The tide was now nearly at its height, 
and the air in the Tubularia Cave getting 
exhausted, so that each* time the “ Souffleur 
blew, we were thankful to notic« a percei)lible 
diminution in its violence. At length, to 
o*ir intense relief, it ceased altogether, and, 
though the tide still rose, st) that we were 
forced into quite tlie ui)[)er part of the chim- 
ney, we had still a few feet’s grace when, at 
last, it began to iall. 

It is unnecessary to describe th(‘ weary 
hours that follovvcd as, shivering and hungry, 
we sat there watching the deep shadows cast 
by the moonlight playing among the rocks. 
]in])fessive and weird as the scene was, we 
were in no hurnoin* to admire it. Lock, 
howeveT, took the opportunity of exj)laining, 
by means of a diagram (a' transc/ipt of which 
1 a[)pend), the reason why this particular 
“ Souilleiir ’ ('(aild only blow (luring one. of 
tht'se e\ee})tionaIl)' high tides. (See ciiagram.) 


hour, hoping that the tide might yet fall 
lower, but by that time there was unmistak- 
able evidence that it was again beginning to 
ri.se. With sinking hearts* we retraced our 
steps, when a* hunt, but thrice welcome, 
shout broke iipoti our ears ; and, upon our 
s(Tambling up to the outer entrance of the 
funnel, we were rejoiced by the sight of a 
body of men on the rocks l)elow. 

Barely a quarter of an hour though it 

seemed longer to us elapsed ere a stout 
rope was lowered from the cliff above, and 
our rescue acc()in[)lishe(l, when we learned 
that poor little (iyj), who had prol)ahly at 
first been taken far out to s(ja, was found, 
more dead than alive, by a boatman near the 
l^jierqucrie. He carried him at once to tlie 
hotel, whtm the landlord immediately 
organized a rescue party, though he told me 
he had smatl ho[^^s of fmding cither of us 
alize. 



At length, about 2 a.m., the time of lo>v 'Thus ended the most remarkalile adventure’ 
water Approached, and we cautiously cle- I have ever taken part in, and I venture to 
scended into the cave, but, alas ! Lock’s fears affirm,’ without miuL fear of contracjiction, 
were only foo true, for, though he lowered that no other living man. Lock alone 
himself into the water, it w^as but to find that excefited, has ever experienced the sensation 
all chance of escape in that direction was of being in the blow hole of an active 
(¥)mpletely cut off. We waited fully half an “ Souffleur.” 
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ihe tiinr of Kav.'itcr, 
cvrrv (^‘Mturr (jf (lu- fnmi.iii 
fare has made a matl«‘r 

()!' r.irrfiiJ sliid\’ hy turn of 
world-wid;* n putatiei), with the 
of discoN ('fiiit; if, and 
how far, it inii;hl l>e indieatiw of eharartcr. 
Anioni; other writers on tlie sui)ie< t mav he 
mentionral Paolo jVlanl<‘jj;a//.i, dire('n»r ol die 
Natioruil Muscaim ol Andmipology at I’lor* 
ence» and I'rofessor (’(.‘s.ik' l,om}>ro>o, the 
cok-;'l)r:ited ('riniinolo^^ist. “A erooked ix-se.'’ 
says hombroso, ‘‘was fountl l>v us in as per 
cent, of criminals, and a flat nos(.' was noted 
in 40 p(‘r (’tail, of normals, 12 [)er c'ent. of 
homiciiles, atul 20 per cent., of ihievt's." 

I. i is necessary that we should prefat'c our 
remarks on notahK* noses by statine; lluil 
where du' nose may be indicative of p«. cu 
liaritios of character, it is only wh(M(‘ ctalain 
Other |,)hysieal condition^ hannorii/.c with it. 
‘T'hus it does not alwavs indicatt* ('hara<’ier. 
And some of llu* other conditions Inini^far 
nxMC ititimately ('<)mu'Cird with chara<'tcr are 
the OJiIy indices that lus'eNsariU and iinariatily 
aasord with it. To enve an example : a lari;e 
nose of the “Roman'’ or “ NN'ellinelonian ’’ 
type usually aecom\>aiht.*s a slroiv^ desire to 
exercise power and auihoritv : but if there be 
not ti/ Affs/ nn nveraj^e amount of l)rain, this 
desire is unlikely to be manifesUal stuves>fvilly 
; in an% directiott calling !br the exercise of 
much mental ability. Hut not only the abso- 
■ jtHe arnomU of brain has to be considered. 
dThe cofilpur of it. as di noling the si/</ of its 
b various parts, is a eonsideration of <^<jual im 
; portance. The nose (or any other hnaal 
' ■ feature) is an index of varialile value. NT*ver- 
? thdess, it may be said lliat as anile the noses 
;;;yof pien and women of strong character and 
;|^bilit5^ arc more or less strongly defined 


Noses, it. rnav dn- remarked, (liffer very 
mijeh - from that of flic rugro to the classic 
types. .Speaking geneiajl\-, tin; noses of 
Europeans, i\(<rdi Ameriean Indians, and 
Polyiu'sians arr long; liaise ol nt^groc'S and 
Mongoli.ins arc short and less strongly 
n'larked. 'I’he saint* lim* ol (4h\ ision st,*[)aratt's 
these races jiitlged from the si.and))oint of 
eharaeter llu* short nosed races being intt,*)' 
lecliiallv infantik', ami those with longer 
nost's more mature in inlelligt'iice and 
dignilN'. 'Flu* i^iose is by no means an 
uuimjiortant int.liiation of leiipierainent, 
g(Mlcrail^• agreeing in its sliarpness or broad- 
ness uilh thi' strength or weakness of the 
lungs, and tlu'Vt'by with llu; ])ower of the 
physical system to sujiply nutrition to the 
brain, 

\Vki,i,inc.'1(>n. “ .\ Wellington nose’’ is a 

jihrase almost aetx'pted as a svnonym for 
“ power." And the eonneelion is often 
et'rreei. Vet we li.ive seen manv men out- 
side 'FatlersalFs, and else- 
whert* inside sandwich- 
boards, ] lossess i ng such 
noses. Probably their love 
Itir ])f)wer and^ independ- 
ence has beet ^greater than 
tht'ir al)ilities, and they have 
tailed tt) adapt themselves 
to the conditions \thcrehy 
pow(;r and indcpcndtinee may be jjtained, and 
thus their lailure. Had they Wmllingtonian 
heads, they might liave done Wellingtonian 
things. 

Napoi.kon T, ~ Another 
large no.se, but of a different 
contour. Hj^xsides strength, it 
indicates marvellous activity 
of ,the observing powers. 

The clwacter is quick, ac- 
curate, self-reliant, decisive. 
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with the clmnicter, denoting force, the force of 
a thunderbolt, solidity in thought, word, and 
action. Noses of this kind, which we find 
somewhat inockfiecl in ( xoethe and Beethoven 
often accompany greet symjeaihy and 
Jargedieartedness. 

' .. Father ](JNATiirs. — 

('ompare this with 
I.uther’s. It seems to 
indicate a character with- 
out n chance of error. 

cannot escape its ex- 
])ressiveness. 1 tUensely 
(ailii'al, cx'cujiied witli 
ininutijc, eagt-r to analyze, 
Especially to analyze human nature: and 
; appreciative of the ])owta- to In; gained l>y 
• the help of this knowledge. withal, 

. spiritual. C'ould not pla)' st'cond to anyone. 

.Much happiness deri\^(l * 

, .Ironi contem])lating his ou n 

al)ove at the warriors, we 
must oall this a warlike 
' nose. In the chaiauaer we 
find natural penetration 
Into t he n i ot i ves ol act ion, 
individual and national. (c))al)le of strong 
indignation ami of tlie eoiK'enlration of 
thought rliaraeteristic of 
ill is group. 

Dante. - 1 'his has lucn 
described, perhaps accu- 
rately, as the “melan- 
cholic ’ nose. 'The head 
certainly denotes strong 
imaginative }Knvei>, coin- 
bined with a l.iek of hope, 
resulting in a pessimistic temiency. Coneen- 
tration and patience would set-ivi to {)c again 
denoted, enal iling the imagi 
'. native power to he ])iacti ■ PliS^ 
; Cully applied. Hut it could 
never have produced “ Para- ^ 

Goethe. — This differs 3 
much from Dante’.s. S\'m- 
patl^» we have already 
; . mentioned as aceonipan\'ing 
VSUCh a nose. The whole temperament is 
’ ’ loving, |X)eti(\ eloquent in 

its i/tdications. Love and 
ho})e are chief ingredients 
of this character. 

Voltaire. Not so, 
however, with Voltaire. 
Herp we have the biiter, 
satirical critic— yet tith 


Sterling abilities. A sad absence of sympathy, 
except for himself. Concentration again, and 
keen powers of Analysis and 
comprehension. 

Dickens.— This nose 
is more like Goethe’s titan 
like that of Voltaire. Sym- 
pathy, love and hope, 
strong sociid feelings, much 
honourablencss, and all- 
rouqd al>ilitie.s, especially 
good in the perceptive direction, constitute 
the mind. 

M k. J . M . Ha k r i t,. ■ Th i s n ose i s often 

accompanied by a rather 
liyj)crcriti( :il, sc’Vi'iv, t'alvin- 
istic chara<Tcr. But siK'h is 
not Mr. Barri(‘’s. * His licad, 
however, eminently agreevs 
with his close (.lelineririon of 
character, his strong sym]>a- 
ihies, and subtle humour. 

'.rhe nose here Is one in- 

dication of the jircdominafting nerNotis tern- 
jieranuMil that is all we can say for it 

Otnov. .\n nncommon form of nose, 

a('eomt)anie(l by an iinconi- 
nion el)araet(rr a comhina- 

tion of strength, imagiiTition, 
s \' m j ) a t h y, s e 1 f-a s s c* r t i o n, 
hope, caution, aggressiveness, 
love of harmony, and man> 
other strangely contradictory 
qualities, d'hesc charac- 
teristics will liardly contribute 

to ha\)piness. 

Miss Chi.vki.OTTic \(.)Nt;e. This is a very 
evenly-balanced, almost 
expressionless, nose, 

'Pho w hole temper a - 
JiR'iit, howeveV, is well- 
balanced, and so are iIk; 
mental faculties. Moral 
philosophy made i)()})u- 
lar requires siH'h a 
mind for its rn-oduction. 

Vhe domestic feelings 
are strong. I .a nguage a nd the general’ memory 
are good. 

i ME Di;kj: of York. — Tlus is a some- 
what average nose. It i.« 
accompanied in this case 
by much agreeablerlfess 
— enough perhaps to be 
at times prejudicial to 
j)ersonal interests. There 
i.s, however, a fa ij amount 
of digdiiy and a desire 
for enterprise. The Duke 
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Mk. W'li.LAki). 'This nose is accompanied 
b\ |)Owt'r of a plodding nature. 'I’he 
ainbitio]! will be to merit 
mKjllll^ • rather than to gain [)raise. 

W'ill ende:iAOUr to be very 
I sure before taking an im- 
! portant step. Reserved and 
dignified, and posse.ssing 
g|Lj[|Hf ' much of the seereliveness 
I necessary to efficient 
acting. llo|)<.‘ful, and not 
liable to extremes. 

Sot’kA i K^. 'I'liis formation has not always 
the brain of a .Socrates behind it ; still, when 
the brain is there, this 
nose may be taken as 
a minor indication of a 
questioning tondeiK'y, 
combativeness, and 
talking ability. Many 
great orators have had 
a somewhat similar 
nose. It ac('omi)anies 
a warm temperament, i)ioduf:ing a great How 
f,/pf blood to the brain. 

, ^ This nose differs miKii from that 

of Socaates. It is inteh 
h'tual rather than emo- 
tional ; the abilities are 
dispassionate in their 
action. The “Roman’’ 
ty[H' .seems to Uaid more 
towards action ; this 
towards thought alone. In 
the character of its jK)s- 
sesssor ciciir perce[)tion of human nature, 
concentration, and much inventive power. 
Abnormal noses freriiienilv set all eam)ns 
:;at defiance by being hugely significant of 
3- just nothing at all, 

, Early in the la.st century a man, '^h()ma^s 
'' Wcddcr.H (or, ratht'r, AVadhouse), with a nose 
/seven and a half incites long, was exhibited 
,;ihrmighout Yorkshirtx 

F ^ Thus, if noses were e^'er uniformly exact 
pn representing the importaiu'c of the indi- 


vidual, this worthy ought to have amassed all 
the money in Threadneedle Street and con- 
f|uere(l all Europe, for this prodigious nose ot 
his was a compound of the acquisitive with 
the martial But either his chin was too weak 
or his brow too low, or Nature had sooex- 
hausted herstilf in the task of giving this 
prodigy a nost^ as to altogether forget to 
endow him with brains ; or, perhaps, the 
nose crowded out this latter commodity. At 



all e\ents, we are told the Yorkshireman 
expired, nose and all, as he had lived, in a 
condition ol mind best deseribeef idiocy the 
most abject. • 


















Gleams from the Dark Conhnent. 


Bv Chaki.ks J. Mansfoki). 

VIL- 'FHE BRKJANI) OF KAIROUIN THE HOLY. 
I. 


I ( ; I r I \ with h ea vy , vel vety 
('londs blotting out thu stars, 
held sway over Kairouin, 
Kairouin the mysterious, 
Kairouin the sacred city of 
M oharnmedan Africa. 

For live days we had waiidered, ])racU('aUy 
iinmSiested, through the city girded with its 
white, crenelated walls. 'Frue, we were ('on- 
slantly spat u})on, called dogs and Kouinis, 
and once the Moorish gamins had playfully 
pelted us with stones ; but these were matters 


of small moment, for they liad their rtcom- 
fieose. 

; Under the <'ity. wall, that night, we were 
reclining on esparto mats, drinking coffee, 
arid listening to the unmusical strains of a 
'Moorish guitar, played by a minstrel who was 
the dirtiest man and the most popular 
^Ofy-teller of Kairouin. t 


Our presence at the open-air cafe, which 
was lit uj) l)y lanterns hung upon ’ the 
city wall, wat^ only tolerated because of a 
rumour which Massan had sedulously put 
into circulation. It was, in effect, that we 
were travelling through Africa in search of a 
plant said to be a specific for Idindness. As 
oj)hthalmia is so distressingly common among 
those wh(j lre()uent Kairouin, the “ Roumi 
doctors ’* were allowed to rest at a little 
distaiK'.e from the group of true believers 
gathered round the stcry-teller. 

“ Yell ns a story, (.) wise one,” said a 
Bedouin, whose bronzed face 
was badly pitted with small- 
pox marks and whose pi('- 
turesque attire was travel- 
stained. 

“Does the slave sing 
whose th"oat is dry and 
whose i)it('her a ('am el has 
kicked?” the story-teller 
asked, d'he Bedouin took 
I lie hint, and ordered the 
xMoorish servant to bring a 
draught of legmi, the sap of 
the date-palm. 

“ May your story not 
grow stale,” said a Cadi, or 
magistrate, whose eyes im- 
])atiently w\atched the story- 
teller as the latte-T sipped his 
beverage with the air of a 
Jkisha. 

“ Don't be hurried by a 
('adi who trims his beard 
and verdict liy the size of 
the jilaintiirs harem,” inter- 
posed a Moor, d'he Cadi 
glanced at the speaker 
angrily. 'I'he ’Moor had a 
handsome face of Jewish 
cast, black eyebrows, care- 
fully pointed beard, and 
eyes that flashed as one of 
the lanterns fifing its beams 
across the man’s face. He 
wore a crimson turban, yellow haik, brown 
djubba and saffron slippers, and wsls evidently 
a nian of wealth. When the Cadi glanced at 
him he smiled scornfully, and returned a stare 
tliat made the Cadi shift uncomfortably on 
his mat. 

‘“Sainted one,” said the Cadi to Ae story- 
teller : “Son of the Prophet, thy slaves wait 
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ihy mellow words of wisdom.” 'rhe story- 
U-lier, whose grizzled beard, dirty turban and 
baracan or tobe, and the beads in his hand, 
showed that he aspired to be a %iint as well, 
was moved by the Cadi’s epithets. He 
liiiUhed his legmi, and stroked his beard 
thoughtfully as if for inspiration. 

“ They are strange si)iders that weave 
golden webs of imagination in thy brain,” 
said the Moor, approvingly ; “ hut tell us 
something true, to tiigjit, instead.” He bent 
jorward towards the story-teller, and indieated 
us by a gesture. “I'hesc Koumi doctors, 
('hristian dogs, can’t you tell us something 
about iflich what about the Kairouin I wigand? 
'I'he Cadi here may never have heard all tlie 
story. He might like, when he has hiaird it, 
to go out single handed and bring the fellow 
to justice. A line sight it would l)e to see 
the Kairouin brigand kneeling in the S(|uare 
while tliat blunderer, Kaschad, theisxecutioner, 
ha('k(!d at his nec'k ! h'ive times he struck 
at a thief yesterday before the fello\vs waggish 
head rolled on thii stone flagging. ITIl the 
(!adi the story — by my beard, the rascal shall 
hear it if 1 have to land and gag him witli 
my turban the while I ” 

Everyone stanxl at the Moor, d'o beard 
the Cadi like that ! 

“ The ( fliristian dog and infidel ! ’’ cried 
the Cadi, ignoring the Moor's personal re- 
marks. ‘‘ By all means tell us the story- 1 
have only heard it in fragments. One hai'k 
or tw'enty, what does it matter so long as the 
head is struck off? Beside.s, the crowd likes 
an execution to be interesting. If ever this 
brigand fall into my liands, 1 }>romise a 
stirring sight.” 

“ ^Vhat will you do, Cadi ? ” asked the 
Moor, deri.sively. 

“ d'eH Raschad, the execudoner, to shut 
his eyes each time he strikes with the double- 
handed sword,” calmly returned the Cadi. 

“If he were a true believer, I could wish 
him better luck,” .said the Bedouin ; “ but 
this brigand fs a Christian — Allah blacken 
his face at the Day of Judgment ! ” 

I'he «tory-teller took a coin whiiT the 
Moor held out to him. He struck a note on 
his guitar as If to get the sing-song pitch of 
his voice which he favoured, and then began 
his story 

“In the harem of Alipha Pasha, know, O 
true believers, were born two children, a .son, 
the child of a Moorish Princes.s, and a 
daughter, the child of a Circas.sian slave. 
The son had his fathers spirit, and beat every 
slave thht roused his childish ire ; Fatima, 
the daughter, had her father’s courage, her 


mother’s beauty, her own gentle disposition, 
and was six years younger than her half- 
brother. 

“ One day, Alipha Pasha,* who was in want 
of slaves, d)ade a» dealer bring such wares as 
he had into the c'ourtyard of his harem. The 
Pasha made no purchases : the slaves were 
not to his liking. 'Phis woman was ungainly, 
that one was too short, another showed all 
her teeth when she laughed. As to the 
eunuchs, they were too sleek to do aught but 
loll in the shade and consume the I'ashu’s 
tobacco. ’ 

“ ‘ Bring me a slave more to my liking, 
fellow, l)y sunset to-morrow, or thy head 
shall part company with thy shoulders ! ’ 
( lied the Pasha. 

“'The trader took the hint. When he 
('ame bc^fore the Pasha, next day, hi; brought 
three maidens, witl\ eyes like the houris of 
Paradise, necks like swans, and taper lingers, 
henna tipped. With them the trader brought 
a boy, of the age of the Pasha’s son, a white- 
liu'ed child, son of some C'hristian dogs, from 
whom thi* child had been stolen in the by- 
ways of fair 'Pangier. 'The Pasha bought 
them all ; the girls for his htirem, and the 
boy for his .son to lieat as an amusement.” 

“Cood! ” said the (’adi ; “ what are 
infidels but beasts to be bi'aten ? ” 'J'he re.st 
of the little knot of listeners wagged approval 
with their lieards, 

“ katima, the I’asha's daughter, child of a 
slave woman, mark you, O true believers and 
inheritors of Paradise, dared one day to inter- 
fere when her free brother was bearing this 
infidel spawn, so he beat Inn' as well while 
the Pasha looked on ayiprovingly, for Patima’s 
mother was in Alijiha Pasha’s lilack books 
for having smiled at someone in the .streets 
of Kairouin.” 

“A sack and the sea for a woman who 
acts so. Women’s smiles must never .stray 
from their own lords,” observed the Cadi, 
as if uttering judgment on a prisoner. 

“The Christian dog, who was twenty in 
years and forty in ingratitude to the good 
Pasha, wrcJuKed the whip from the son’s 
hand, and struck the illustrious Alijiha Pasha 
him.self a blow that left a livid '*mark 
upon his smitten face, d'he Pa.sha clapped 
his hands for lud]), and his eunuchs ran 
quickly into the courtyard. I'hey held the 
Christian dog and beat him by turns till he 
fainted. Then the I’asha sent for the Cadi.” 

“ I came at once,” .said the Cadi ; “ for 
know% O good and true followers of Allah 
and Mahomet His Prophet, when the Pai^ha 
could not manage the ungovernable Christian 
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iK'ast, hv sent lor ini* ! " 'TIh.; Ciuli (Irt w 
Iiiinscir ii|) a ('ouplc of inrhrs ltii;lKT on his 
hods, as he proudly glanced at the Moor to 
see what the latter then thought of his 
i in porta IK 'e. 

“'rile rt'st i/f the story I know," ('ontiniied 
the C’adi ; “ it was tin: early ))nrt of it nf 
whieh I was ignorant, for 1 asked the I\tsha 
n ) tp, test ions/' 

“The Cadi staUeneed the Christian dog to 
death/T- continued the st<»ry ivller, for tin* 
information of tlie others ; “ hut that night 
he escaped from the prison into which he 
was flung." 

“I'he C’adi was as siuf)id as a blind camel 
to let the rat get out oj’ the trap that was 
shut upon it,’' said the Mt)or. 

^vFalima was at the bottom of it all," said 
the discomfued C'adi ; “ I sentenced /wr to 
death, afttaavards, luit the Pasha refuscil to 
allow it, and fined me the price of three 
slave.s lor letting the dog of an infidel 
escajie,” 

After his escape," (‘ontin ied the story- 
teller,* “ the slave took refuge in the hills, 
and, gathering a band of lawless followers, 
plundered every traveller who went his way. 
One night the bandits got into this \erv ('ity 
of Kairouin, someone having treacherously 
admitted them by the Skinners’ (kite. Next 
■morning every baziiar of mvte was found to 
have been looted. The Pasha and his son 
vwere found slain in the harem courtyard 
Bniodg a heap of dead on Soth sides ; nyne 


of the wo men Were 
molested save 
Fatima^— the ban- 
dits carried her off 
to the Ousselai 
Hills, to beepme 
the infiders willing 
bride ! 

‘‘The Sultan’s 
troojis have since 
swept down upon 
the outlaws and 
decimated them, 
but the Christian 
dog still ]i\Vs ; he, 
with Fatima and 
the reannants of his 
band, .still lurks 
somewluTe in their 
mountain fastness. 
Who meets them 
ni;iy slay them — 
would to Allah 
t^aueone would I 
“(..'adi,'' said the 
Moor, when tlie story-teller had ceased, 
“ there is a ehaiu e for\oiJ to bec'ome illus- 
trious all von haNe to do is to catch the 
hrigand of K.iirouin." 

“If oiKv the wav be found into the 
mountain fastness, I will go after the brigand, 
and surely he shall die," a\errc‘d the Cadi, 
stoutly. 

“ 'I'he Christian dog hasa rather unjilcasant 
way of hanging his would-be bcaiefai'tors,” 
lauglu‘d the .Moor, drily. 

“by the Koran I care not. I .et me but find 
a guide and I will go and take the infidcd 
single-handed," boasted the (Wdi. 

“(auli," said the Moor, {|uietly, “you 
liave sworn lyy^he Koran: you dare not break 
your word and so lose your eternal happiness 
with the houris of Paradise. 'Fo-morrow, 
when the sun rises, 1 will meet you at the 
gate of the city. 1 have discovbi»ed the way 
to this outlawed dog's 
show it to you." 

“'Fhe brigand's doom is st?.aled„ then,'’ 
answered the ('adi ; “ I will take enough men 
with me to root out the entire nt?sl of rascals.” 

“ Stay, Cadi,” replied the Moor ; “ you 
ihreatiawd to take the brigand singie-hantled. 
It you draw back from your boast, the story- 
teller here will tell through the whole city of 
Kairouin that its illustrious Cadi is a still 
more illustrious liar." 

'Fhe Cadi was l)eaten at the game of brag, 
was silent a few minute.s, then an- 
swered - 
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‘'The Cadi's word is his bond— -I will meet 
YOU at daybreak to-morrow at the gate ; the 
l)rigand’s head shall roll from his shoulders 
witliin a week.” 

Or the Cadi’s neck be dislocated,” said 
ti)c Moor. 

Wait till I meet the brigand,” said the 
Cadi, with a determined air. 

“ Wait till the brigand meets you,” laughed 
tlK' Moor, as he rose and went away, walking 
slowly and thoughtfully into the night. 

. 

Kaikouin was filled with an excited throng. 
]']very*street and crooked alley, every ba/aar 
and open space, had its (aowd of gossiping 
Moors, talking and gesticulating wiklly. As 
we walked towards one of these groups, 
eiirious to discover what had hapi)ened, a cry 
of “Infidels! Infidels!” was raised. The 
gnmins began stone-throwing in real earnest, 
while six or seven picturesque Imt fanatic 
Moors gathered round us and pressed u|)on 
us in a way that l)oded no good. A religious 
mendicant howled imprecations on our heads, 
whose utterances the crowd took u|). 'I’wo 
or three dangerous-looking kni\ es w'ere drawn, 
and tlufre was every prospect of our becoming 
the victims of a foreign mob, when Ilassan 
caught each of us by an arm 'and dragged us 
within the shop of a friendly Moor. Passing 
through his little bazaar, we escaped into the 
next byway, and thence to where we were 
staying, without further molestation. 

“ What has ha|)];)ened ? What was it all 
about?” Denviers questioned Hassan. 

“'J'he brigand is an infjdel, and the sahibs 

ari; ” Hassan was too courteous to 

finish the sentence. 

“ I'he brigand ! ” exclaimed Denvier.s. 

‘‘ Has anything been heard of, the Cadi, who 
went five days ago to take him single- 
handed?” 

Hassan looked grave. “ Sahib,” he 
answered, the brigand has captured the 
C'adi, and hm sent a messenger into the 
city to demand a heavy ransom. Unless it 
is received in six days, the brigand declares 
he will* hang the Cadi. 'Phe man who 
brought the, message has asked that the 
ransom be carried hack by someone from 
the city under his guidance. No one will 
undertake the task, and so the Cadi must be 
hanged.” 

“ You say the brigand is an Englishman,” 

I remarked, thoughtfully. • 

“ The. sahib perhaps is convinced of that, 
since has met the brigand,” replied 
Hassan. 


“ Met him, Ha.ssan ? ” 

“The Moor who promised to show th< 
Cadi the way to the brigand’s retreat wa 
none other than the brigand himself in dis 
guise ! ” ^answered Hassan, *to our astonish 
ment. 

“ 'Phen 1 will take the Ckadi’s ransom tc 
him,” 1 said, for, somehow, tlie Moor’i 
amusing air had quite attracted me to him. 

“ I will go instead,” insisted Denviers. 

“ 'Phe latchct of the sahibs’ shoes is read) 
to take the Cadi’s ransom, if they will permit 
him,” said Hassan. • 

“ I think one of us would fare better with 
the brigand than a Moslem would,” ] 
answered, “and as I first suggested going, 
I mean to keep to my intention.” 

Denviers (U;murre(l for some time, but, at 
last, Hassan was dispatched to the house of 
a wealthy Ktgrouini, who agreed to advance 
the ( !adi s ransom. * 

Next morning I met the brigand’s messen- 
ger, the Kairouini handed me the reijuired 
ransom, Denviers and Hassan bade me an 
anxious farewell, and 1 started for the Ousselat 
Hills, mounted, as was also the messenger, on 
a camel. 

Far in the distanc'c rose the j)urple heights 
of the towering Ousselats; between us and 
the hills lay a sun-scorched jilain. We 
followed a track for some time, then came 
upon a wide streU.'h of sand, over wdnch the 
camels went, ii() and down, like a ship 
[dunging into the trough of high-backed 
waves. Long bc^fore the day was over I was 
heartily wearied of the Uaig, heaving motion 
of tile camel. At sunset my new-found guide 
gave me a handful of dates and a drink from 
a water-skin ; we rested for a few hours, Init 
were travelling on our way again before the 
sun had risen. 

On the third day after my departure from 
Kairouin, we came within near view of a 
spur of the hilks. Pushing steadily on,* I 
was surprised to see a number of armed men 
suddenly spring u{) from the desolate plain. 
'Phe.se men, who were armed with modern 
rifles, W'Cre some twenty yards n])art. 'Phe 
nearest instantly levelled his rifle at my head 
and ciirtl)- bade me dismount. Without 
demur I did so, as the camel knelt upon the 
burning sand. My guide dismounted also 
and led his camel ; his companion .led mine. 
Halting at some distance from my destination, 

1 sulmiitted to he blindfolded, A cord was 
then adjusted from my wrists to the camels 
on either side of me, and in this fashion I 
walked or stumbled along over the sand ibr 
an ’hour or more. • 
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I could Icll hy the fre^jneiit straiuin.i^ 
of the ('ord upon luy wrists that our 
course was ('onliuuously eastward ; then the 
camels were taken away, and guided solely 
by the brigand’s messenger, 1 wound up a 
steep ascent. I frepuenlly he.ard footst(‘ps 
as some of tlie brigand'.s fcjlIowtTs f).'iss(‘d 
me ; iiwleed, many a rude jest was bandied at 
my e\{)ense, from which I gathered it was 
conjeeturcfl 1 )\ad l)een ea[)tured by my guide 
who was Ic'adiug me to the* brigand’s retreat. 

1 j)assed ihrougii a passage, as 1 supposed, 
lit up by Haring toivlu-s, the light of which 
fell u|>on the bandage across my eye.s. My 
companion haltcsl. 

“ \ oil will swear to sa\' nothing in Kai- 
roiiin of what you see here ? ’ he demanded, 
f answered in the affirmative. 1 was then 
led (orward again and iound mvselt standing 
on a soli carpet, while liie sound of sevt'ral 
people talking in low tones struck ui)on my 
; ears. 

The hnndagt^ was removed from mv eyes, 
apd I discovered myself facing three men! 
who ,sat*at a tal)le regarding me ('uriously. 

advanced and wiiispered something 
to the one who sat on the left, a dark^ 
military-looking man, some forty years of age', 
and dressed like a (lerman officer, as were 
alSo^i.s two companions, save that he who 
.sat middle of the three had a profusion of 


gold lace upon his coat. I re- 
cognised tliis man instantly as the 
one who had sat listening with us 
to^ the slory-uHler in Kairouin, 
disguised as a Moor. 

“Wlio are yoy?” 
demanded the man on 
the left, speaking English, 
hut with a strong foreign 
accent. 1 subsequently 
learnt that his name was 
J.eitner, and that 
he had reccn’ily 
taken .service wit it 
the l»rigan<*k being 
responsible for 
the military train- 
ing of the latter’s 
followers. 

I explained 
how it came 
about that T had 
visited Kairouin. 

“You speak 
plausi l)ly,’’ he 
retorted, coldly. 
“ ( If course, with 
your knowledge 
of Africa, you would have no difficulty in 
tracing for us the route l)y which you have 
traxelled from Zan/il)ar, as you declare ? ” 

“ I am quite (.‘fjual to the task,” I answered, 
curtly, for the tone of my in tcrr(.)ga tor's voice 
.seemed to challenge the truth of my state- 
ment. He smiled, and rising, placed in my 
hand a wand of willow. 

“ Most renowned traveller,” said Leitner, 
with biting .sarcasm, “the C’ontinent you &nd 
y<'ur friend have crossed is well shown above 
your head. ]>e good enough to trace out 
your way for (Air satisfaction.” 

I glanc'cd upwards as Leitner waved his 
hand, d’o my surjirise, I observed that the 
entire (‘eiling of the rock-cut room was 
(H'cupied hy a ma[) of Africa, in relief, the 
material used to show the ditpressions and 
mountaht heights being some kind of stucco, 
while the positions of river courses and lakes 
Were indicated by means of silver-l, lacked 
glass, ddu* exactness of the wetrk, its beauty, 
and the tediousness of the labour, whieffi must 
luive taken years to ac'complish, all astonished 
me. 

‘‘ You are struck with admiration, friend ! ” 
said the brigand. “ It is, no doubt, excellent 
w()rk ; it ‘occupied its designer eight years. 
^V e generally make use of the talents of those 
wnom fortune sends our way.” ♦ 

“ Point out the route you traversed,” com- 
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' manded I^eitner, taking little notice of his 
t'l'.iefs interruption. 

I obeyt^ll the behest. 1 could not helj) 
noticing the glances which they gave each 
other as, with the willow wand, I traced out 
thi^route Denviers and I hacKaken. 

“Of all the extraordinary j^ecos of good 
luck 1 ” ejaculated l.eitner, to his c:hief, 
a^ide. 

“ \Vc must not let it slip away from us,*’ 
^aid the brigand. He turned to me. 

“ How came you to undertake the task of 
bearding the brigand of Kairouin on behalf 
ol this miserable Cadi ? he asked. 

“ \’mir messenger may best explain that,'’ 
I answered, quietly. , 

'rhere was not a native dog of Kairouin 
wlto dared venture his skin by coming here, 
e\en to ransom a C’adi,” .said the fellow, 
[^leased to have an op[)ortunity to speak. 

“ '['here is the Cadi’s ransom,” I said, 
placing a heavy and well- tilled bag upon the 
table, i.eiiner passed it: to the third of the 
trio who sat at ^|ie table. He unfastened 
thti sealed cord about its ne('k and weighed 
I he coins by means of a pair of scales stand- 
ing in a recess. 

•‘d'he money is full weight,” he said, with 
evident reluc'tance. 1 wish with all my 
heart it were not so. 'I'hat rasc'ally C’adi 
has been the causit of the death of a good 
many of our brave fellows. 1 am conviiu'ed 
he had a hand in bril)ing the man who led 
the .Sultan’s troops into our former strong- 
luild ; besides, to our definite knowledge, he 
has had five of our number executed within 
the last three months. It is folly to accejit 
a winsom for such as he.” 

‘‘ W'e must have money,” said the brigand : 
“ he is beggared by pac ing such a ransom as 
ill is.” » 

“ V\’hen your heel is on a snake’s head, 
crush it out of shape,” said 1 .eitner. 

“ ^V"e must be just, however much it co.sts,” 
said the iM'il^and : “the people of Kairouin 
are on our sicll‘, for they know that only their 
op})ressors suffer at our hands.” He nodded 
to my g^iidc to approai’h : “ Bring the Cadi,” 
he said, shortly. 

A few mifiutes afterwards the Cadi was 
brought in, guarded by two armed men. A 
more cresttallen-looking being than the Cadi, 
it would be impossible to imagine. His 
garments were torn and dirty, his turban 
awry, his beard thick with dust, his limbs 
shook as though ague had seized Wm. 

“Cadi,’' said the brigand : “you have not 
taken prisoner yet- how is that ? ” * 

The unfortunate Cadi declared that Allah 
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had bowed his face to the dust for his pre- 
sumption in making such an idle threat. 

“ Cadi,” asked the brigand, “have you any 
choice in the manner of yoiy death ? Shall 
we beheiid you, in the slow way which you 
so much favour, or shall we hang you ? *’ 

“ Hang me, hang me I j)lea(Ie(l ( adi, 
whose Hcc had assumed an ashen hue, and 
whose teeth chattereil audibly. 

“ It seems a [>ity to refuse siK'h a boon,” 
said Teitner, drily, to his chief. 

“ (.'adi, your ransom has been paid. I*ro- 
mise that you will never hurt anolher f)f my 
followers, and you shall be set iVee,” said the 
brigand, unexpectedly. 

'J'he Cadi [iromised with ahuritv. His joy 
was beyond expression. W’hcn la* learnt that 
T had iiroi'ured his ransom, he embraced me 
with a fervour that disi'oneerted me. 

“ There,” swid 1, thrusting him gently away, 
“you .see even a f’hristian dog is good for 
something, occasionally.'’ 

The brigand gave my guide some further 
message. The man was absent for a con- 
siderable tiimx A\’hen be came back he 
gave the Cadi a small pack of dates and a 
.skin of water ; then delivered some message 
to the chief brigand. 

“'The (’adi will depart alone, and on foot,” 
said the brigand to me : “ you may have the 
jileasure of witnessing our fari*well greeting 
to him.” 'i'he ot-lar two, who sat at tlie 
table, laughed. 

Ai'conlingly, T was once more blind- 
folded and led away. When the liandage 
was again removed from my eyes, 1 ;i.iw iliat, 
liesides the C!adi, the three Ijrigands who had 
sal at the table, and a number of armed 
retainers, a double line of women and ( hildren, 
armed with willow wands, had been drawn 
uj). Shouts of laughter greeted the Cadi as 
the bandage was removed from his eye.s, and 
be saw what was in store for him. 

“ I'he women and children have come* to 
wish you farewell. C adi,’’ said the brigand. 

“ Vour way lies there I ” He jiointed ; 
between the lines of the expectant women ■ 
and children. 

d'he C'adi looked round, but saw no other 
way of escaping. He drew his breath, and 
then, carrying the provisions, which were 
scanty enough for his long journey,, he ran ■ 
the gauntlet. At last the Cadi had passed 
comjilcteiy through the lines of his tormen- ; 
tors, who then pursued him over the sandy , 
plain till they were tired, afterwards returning 
to their mountain retreat ;; 

I was led back again, where I demanded 
camel and leave to depart unmolested. 
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“You :in.* my guest,” said the brigand, 
courtct)UsIy l,>ut firmly. ‘‘ 1 ravellers with 
your knowledge and ex]>erienre do not 
come our \va>; every day. N'ou shall see 
something more of our ^resounp beiore 
you <le|)art." 


*■ )i» KA\ 1 in: <i,\r.v i i.i r.' 

My tlcinur was ('oolly passed over ; before 
long I understood that the l)rigaiKl was hold- 
ing me as his prisoner ! 

My host conducted me tlirougli the exten 
sive encampment, which was situated in a 
spot protected with great natural defence.s. 
On three sides of llu; valley rose sharp 
tnountain slopes, the hiurtVi side opened 
fuhnebshaped upon a hmg, winding ])athway 
between precipitous rocks, leading to the 
plain far heIow\ 'I’his entry was commanded 
by several guns ; indeed, the j)la('e was fortified 
SO thoroughly that it seciued to l.)e im{)reg' 

' nable. The disaster whiclt had come upon 
the ftwmtir encampment had had its lesson 
hr the outlaws, 

! . Caves of various si/es, most of which were 
:' OCCU]>ied- as dwellings or store-places, ran 
I'jlntO the rocky .sidc^s of tlu^•^^alley. In one of 
orifices I had been examined ; in a 
iJ^ond the Cadi had been iield a prisoner ; a 
lijthird, into which the brigand conducted me, 
evidently the armoury. There, rifles of 
Ihost modern European pattern stoocjl in 
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stacks, tiers of them ri.sing one above the 
other, so that I calculated many thousands 
of rifles wxtc there. Leading from the main 
room in which the rifles were, were several 
smaller orifices. In these latter were men, 
stripped to tl>e waist, working at their pwn 

particular branch 
of gun - making. 
In a large cave 
ajiart from the 
rest the ammuni- 
tion w^MS manu- 
fn ('til red. Pass'lng 
tluougli one of 
these cavtjti I saw 
a prisoner chained 
to the wall. 

‘T.)ur discipline 
is naturally .stern,” 
said the brigand, 
as he saw me 
glance pityingly 
nt the prisoner ; 
“ men who carry 
their livens in their 
hands cannot 
a f f o r d t o b c 
s(jueainish.” I 
grew silent and 
fell to wondering 
wluit was the 
prisoner’s offence. 

In the after- 
noon the main 
b o d y of the 
brigand’s followers were put through some 
military evolutions in the valley, and I was 
permitted to be present. Leitner, the Ger- 
man officer, for such 1 heard he had been, 
displayed remarkable abilities in handling the 
men. The precision of their movements and 
the way they manoeuvred convinced me that 
the men were occasionally used for other 
]nirposes than mere defence. 

On the second day of my pw-rforce stay 
with the brigand, a consideraliie quantity of 
arms and anununition was placed upon 
camels after being concealed in unsuspecting 
bales of merchandise. While I was watching 
the men loading the camels, the brigand 
came up. 

“ Oo you understand us any better now ? ” 
he asked, with a smile. 

“ 1 understand this much,” I retorted : 
“ YOU have a vast organization of men 
engaged tftifficking in arms. I can understand 
now, easily enough, how- arms of European 
pattern get into Africa and are di.«^osed of 
to the tribes. You are directly responsible 
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* lor warming the natives who resist the influence 
of tile various European spheres.” 

“ Yes, arm unwilling slaves against 
I heir masters — is that a great crii-Qe ? ” 

“ About as bad as chaining a man to a wall 
lill Jiis hair turns grey,” 1 retorted. 

“ Hark you,” said the biigand, in no 
amiable tones, my scheme is what it is. 
W hen injustice drives a man to the hills to 
(ii(‘ or herd with brutes, small wonder that he 
^ides with and assists those who are oppressed 
and down-trodden, *^'ou can be of great 
service to the cause I am helping forward : 
\ou have made friends with a number of 
importtnt chiefs and headmen. 'I'here is 
that Kwembi, for insti^nce, the hhiglishrnan 
you mentioned who rules a most important 
iribe of Africans. C^onsider how you could 
hi 1|) me to dispose of arms among those 
tribes with whom at jiresent T have no deal- 
ings. I will treat you liberally enough — be 
sensible, and join us.” 

1 was startled by the proposal, 

“ Not for worlds,” 1 answered, jiromptly. 
“Nothing would ever induce me to do as 
you say.” 

“ We shall see,” the brigand answerc'd, 
with a flash of lire from his kindling eyes as 
he drew close together his brows. “Of one 
d)ing T am determined, you shall not go back 

Kairouin again.” 

“ Ho I understand that I am a prisoner?” 

I asked. 

“ You are singularly clear-headed,” he said, 
raising his brow.s. 

“What ransom do you demand?” 1 
questioned. 

‘^It is not a ca.se of ransom. I acce[>ted 
one for the Cadi bcc'au.se we are always in 
need of such a large sum as he pnidj and in 
a year or two T mean to recajiture him and 

hang him there is really no hurry ; the Odi 

is quite safe in my hands ; 1 have a hundred 
s|)ies in Kairouin at least. W’hat I want 
from you iu your promise to join us ; until 
that is given J'ou may consider yourself a 
prisoner.” 

“ But will give no such promise; after 
detaining me in this way, 1 can put no trust 
in anything fou say. I will escape, I warn 
you, if a chance occur.” 

“ Then you may trust what I say to the 
latter part of that remark,” the brigand said, 
knitting hi.s brows darkly again ; “for I swear 
if you are caught trying to escape, I will 
hang you on the spot.” * 

“ If you catch me, you may,” I said, 
walking 6ff in dudgeon, for I felt my harfli- 
hood in venturing to take the Cadi's ransom 


had been ill repaid. From that hour one 
thought was upi.)ermost in my mind — how 
to escape from the brigand of Kairouin. 

III. • 

• • 

I TRIED to bribe more than one of the 
brigand's followers to ('onnive in my proposed 
attempts at escape, but the shrewd fellows 
took my bribes and then failed to assist 
me at the critical moment. Every hour I 
expected that El Hamam, the brigand, would 
hear of my doings and promptly hang me. 

Nothing occurred, however, and, fmcfliig it 
useless to approach the men diret:tly on the 
subject which was uppermost in my mind, I 
ventured to mention the matter to one of the 
Moorish women who wandered freely about 
the camp. She sympathized with me, hut 
declared that e.scapewas well-nigh impossible; 
El Hamam, the hiigand, was all eyes and 
ears. Still, I spoke of the matter several 
times to her ; indeed^ it served as a convenient 
subject for converse whenever wc met. 

One day, as I stood idly dro]:)ping stones 
into a natural fountain which sprang up in 
the valley, I saw hatirna, for so I learnt the 
Moorish woman was named, aj)j)roaching me. 
There \vns unusual animation in her dark 
eyes as she drew near me. 

“Christian dog,”' hatirna said, hut in no 
unkindly tone : “ 1 liave thought of a way by 
whicii you may escape.” 

“d'ell me how!’’ ] answered, excitedly. 

“ Not now, not here,’’ she said, hurriedly, 
for several of the other wTjmen w'ere at)|)roach- 
ing with envious glances. “'Fo-nighl, while 
.the camp sleeps, do tliou be wakeful — 1 will 
send one wiio sliall show" thee the w"ay to 
escape.” 

A minute after, the Moorish woman had 
left me and was joining heartily with the 
others in the epithets wiiich it pleased them 
to hurl at me w"henever they saw me and 
thought 1 could hear. 

When night came, T lay down on the mat 
which was spread in the cave I usually 
occupied, and waited anxiously for Fatima’s 
promi.sed visitcjr. Hour after hour wT)re 
wearily away without anything transpiring. 

It was about an hour before dawm, W'hen, as 
1 lay there half-a.sleep, I saw someone enter 
the cave and stoop over me. ITe light of a 
Moorish lantern flashed in my face, and, 
glancing up, my eyes rested upon the face of 
it young Moor. He motioned to rne to 
follow him, and at once 1 did so. 

We passed out of the cave into another of 
considerable length. At the end of this latter 
my'^giiide removed, with my assistance, a 
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pie(’e of rock covering a hole. He disap- 
pcartal through the orilice and 1 f|uickly 
followed, repliK'ing the stone from below. 

Our way lay along a narrow, excavated 
pas.sage in tlu^ ro('k, winch .danted upward. 
Afler we had proceeded in sileiu'e some con- 
siderabk* distance, iny guide sto])ped to rest 
for a minute and to (.:\j)lain. 

“ 'Oiis passage Is the st henu: of I.eitner," 
he said; “it leads to the powder inaga/i?K*. 
'rhe latter has a setaet entry and exit ; follow 
me closely and watch eai h footstep ycai take.” 
’’.rhe Moor held the lantern so that its light 
fell upon the floor of the rock-hewai pass;igi-, 
and w'cll it was he did so, tor countless 
alnsnud traps for uinvary feet were visible at 
each few yards we advaiu ed. 

More cautiously than ever in\ guide ail- 
vanced, until we came to where' the rocky 
path had an abruiit end. The Moor held the 
laatert’i aloft. 

See/' he whisj)ered, as if afraid of the 
gloom through wfiicli the rats of the lantern 
Struggled*; “ there is the l)asket by which the 
.powder is raised from tlie maga/ine." I 
■glanced iij) and saw a great wliet^l fixed in the 
i rock above our luxuls ; a basket with a long 
; {roi:>e was attached to it. 
j At my guide’s request, I lowered him into 
■ ihc depths bol(>w% the light from the lantern 


gleam irtg like a firefly 
in the dark, as the 
basket td wdiich it 
w*as attached de- 
set aided low'er and 
low'cr. t 

A sudden jerk told 
me that the basket 
had reached its desti- 
nation. 1 let down 
the great length of 
rop(^ ; my guide 
cauglit it from be- 
neath. The basket 
w’as raised fend I 
. entered it, to lie 
lowca’cd dowai, (iowai, 
into the darkness 
below. 

.\s I stood once 
more upon the solid 
rock, 1 held uj) the 
lantern and glanced 
roi^iul. barrels ol 
powder w’eiv ranged 
in row^ that .seemed 
endless, while lu.'ajis 
of cartridges and 
^ cannon-shot showed 

from ak'ows in tlu* walls. 

“ 1 will show \oii the way o( exit,” said my 
guide then you must raise* luc hy means 
of the ha>k<‘l to the passage above. Return- 
ing, you ('an (.asily make your es('ape. Allah 
bless you, and grant that you may become a 
Moslem and kiss the Iloh’ Knaba before you 
die." 

I presse-d liis hand fervently as we wv.ait 
e)n towards tlu* exit I sought. We had 
ri aehed it, and wa've digging our fin^.rs into 
the ere\i('es t(f remove a stone which blocked 
its small oriliee, when T chaneed to hear a 
slight sound. I looked uj), and as I held up 
the lanlern, its rays fell mion tiie brigand’s 
la< '(.‘ ! ** 

“ hi llaniam," I gaspetl, in 'astonishment. 

“ \'ou are lost I " cried mv guide. “ l.osl ! 
While! 1 ” 

“ You are a traitor, and shall be hanged 
likew’ise ! ’ answered the briganfi. 

1 glanced round to see if there were others 
to lace. I could st‘(,* no more, before El 
llamain .suspected what I would do, I flung 
my.self uiion him, and we rolled upon the 
floor strui^gling for tiu* mastery. He was 
strong beyojui the strength of a man, it 
seemed to me ; his hands gripped me like 
the claw’s of a pair of steel pincers^ so that 
my struggle to overmaster him was in vain. 
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Then the overwhelming coolness of the man 
brought him victory over us both. He 
pinned me* down with one knee, and, seizing 
the lantern which was lying (ilose by, he 
broke its thin sheet of horn, and held the 
tkyfc right over an open barrel of powder. 

“Traitor,’' he cried to the f^foor who had 
('onducted me there, “ take off my turban 
and bind this fellow ! ” 
d'he Moor hesitated. 

‘^1 will blow the tjiree of us to perdition 
if^you hesitate another second,” the brigand 
insisted* 

My guide* uttered a cry of fear, ('onn'ng 
forwaftl, he unwound tlu* brigand's turi)an 
and bound me fast with it. T1 
llaiijam then removed the stone 
co\ering the orifK-e, and 1 was 
forced througli. My guide, too 
terrified to escape, followed, the 
brigand (*omi ng last. 

Once we were* in tlu' oj)en air, 
the brigand fired a pistol-shot, the 
sound of whicir* brought half-a- 
dozen of bis followers u])on us. 

I'd Hainan i explained to the 
excited knot of listeners what had 
hai,)pened. 

Wdiat is your will?” a,**ked 
oiK^ ol the fellows, a halfnak<.:(l 
muleteer, who earrietl a rifle like 
the rest of the lirigand's out[)(jsts. 

“ Hang them l)otli to the 
necirest tree!” answered I'd Ha 
mam. I saw there was no lio|)e 
of escape for me. My guide ap- 
l)arently had not known how 
rigidly tlie retreat was surrounded 
day a"-'] night by outposts. He 
liad le^me into certain t:aj)ture. 

Hamam,” I said, wlicn 
I stood beneath the tree, with the 
rope adjusted about my neck, as 
was also tliQ case with my com- 
panion : ‘^Tor j^iysclf 1 ask nothing, 
but this Moor wdio guided me is 
a mbre youth : set liim free at 
leastd^ • 

“ Nay, I dp not desire it,” cried 
the Moor: “El Hamam, who has 
always been called The Just, 
means to hang a fellow-country- 
man, as you ate, innocently ! ” 

Something in the Moor’s voice 
startled the brigand. • 

“ Fellow, who are you ? ” £1 Hamam asked, 
roughly,^ The Moor did not reply. % 
“Take off his turban ! ” cried the brigand. 
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He stared incredulously as the turban was 
removed. “ Fatima 1” he cried, blankly. It 
was the brigand’s wife! She had failed tp 
induce anyone to assist mv*, and so had 
disguiseck herself* and personated a Moorish 
soldier in order to help me herself. 

“'lake the ro{>e from her neck!’’ said 
1^11 Hamam, eagerly, for lie Io\t‘d the 
woman beyond measure, and her reproof 
lor his unfairiiess towards me unnerved 
liim. 

“ hrom both or ncitlicr ! ” insisted h^tima. 

'Hie brigand fmally agreed, init with no 
good will, 'fhe next day my camel was given 
bai’k to me, and one of FI Hamarn’s 


followers accompanied me part of the way to 
Kairouin, which I reached in safety after ^o 
prolottged an absence. » 
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Ladies of the Households of the Princesses of hugland. 


i[E Princesses naturally have 
smaller Cour^jS than that of Her 
Majesty, whose I -ndies lonned 
the suhje't (jf an art’u'le in 
our last August niimh-.T, and 
UuT(^ are other (lilTerenecs. 
d'he must notewt>rthv of these <{illerenees 
is that no Prirjf/ess lias a Mai<l (»l Honour, 
d'he Princess of Wall's has, like tla- (^>iieen, 
Ladies of the Pedihainher and iJed 
chamber Women, but the other ihineesses 
have “ l Aidies in Waiting ’ wlio are not nei'i s- 
sarily possessed of'tlie pre-fix of Lady or ev»*n 
Honouraltle. 'lliese Ladies in-A\'aitin;; <'om- 
bine the duties ul I.adies of the IL-dchamber 
and ]hxl(‘hainl)er Women. I he Princess of 
Wales has an ‘‘ Extia lledeham^K r Woman " ; 
several of the other Prim/essi's have ‘‘ ilonor- 
ary Ladles in-Waiting,'’ the Hui hess of ('on- 
iKUight has two Honorary Ladies in Wailing, 
and the j*rin(x:ss Louise (Marchiiaiess of 
Lome) one. 'I'he Princess ( 'hristian has, in 
addition to three Ladies- iii-A\aiting, one 
being “ Extra,” thn-e Honorary lledchamlK-r 
Women. 

'J‘lie following arc the various ladies wlu) 
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(t*ady of the Beiklunnlwr to the Princeiis of Wales.)# 
ftyjm a Photo, by J. Thtonmu, 


have kindly allowed us to re])roduce their 
portraits. * 

1'hp: Coontkss of Macci.fsfikld. 

Lady Mar«y Frances Grosvenor, second 
(laughter of tlu^ st'cond Marijuis of West- 
minster, by his wife J-di/abeth Mary, daughter 
of the first Duke of Sutherland, was born in 
1S21. In JS42 she t/iarried, as his second 
wiL‘, the sixth fair] of Mm elesfield. d'he first 
Lari o! .Maeeli-sfield was a celebrated lawyer, 
who was created Lord High C'haneellor in 
1 7 uS. Ladv Maei'lesfield was apfiointed 
Ladv of llie l’jedehai»:!»er to the Ih'incess of 
Wales on the marriage of the latter in 1^63, 
and has held that office ever siiuxe Lady 
Maeelcsfield is sish r to ihe* jiresent Duke of 
W <-siininster, and great aunt of the jireseiit 
1 )uke of Suthrrland. 

Mi^s Knou.ns. 

Lli/abetli {.'harf )tle, I'ldi^'st ikuighter of tlic 
late General thi' Kiglu Honunrahle Sir 
William 'I'hornas KnoHys, K.C'.lh, I’rivy 
( 'onncillor, ('oluiit'l of the Scots Guards, and 
Gentleman I'sher of the Plai'k Rod, was 
ajipointed beijchaniher Womrui to Her Royal 
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lictit liaiMtu.-!- \V«tin.i!i 10 llu' Prim ».r W.ilis.) 
From (t I'holo luj Si.Uno Jttr'ih'tKon, >'^(<irl,hithit. 


William (jeor^e Grey, son of the second Earl 
Grey, who died ns an Attache!* to the British, 
lunbnssy at lAiris in 1865. Mrs, Grey, who 
had been a[>pointed Bedchanjluir Woman to 
the Princess of Wales in 1863, married in 
1873 the Due d’Gtrante, when she resigned 
her post as Bedeliamber Woman, bnt was 
appointed h2xtra iK-deharnbcr Woman, The 
I>iic d'Otranle is the grandson of the notorious 
lose|)h ]''ou(. he, Napoleon's Minister of Police, 
who was created by him One d'Olrante. His 
son stJtiletl in Sweden when Hernadotte, the 
favourite of the l*'i\.aich army, ascendect the 
throne of that country, and the second wife of 
this son was :dso a huly of the house of Sted- 
ingk. 1'he ])rcsent ] )uke is a retired captain 
of Swedish ('avalry, and was at one time 
ls(jiu‘rry to Gharlcs \V., son of P)ernad()tte. 

LaT)V M arv^ \\ i:m worth I'IT/AVimjam. 

Lady Mary Giac(' Louisa Puller, Inirn in 
i8.j6, is the driiighter of John, second Miin.juis 


Highness the Piincess of 
Wales about twenty yrars 
ago, and still holds tliatoftice. 
Her brother is Sir I-'raneis 
Knollys, I’rivale Secretary 
and Groorn-inA\'ailing to 
the Prince of WMles. There* 
is a coincideiK'e of s(jnie 
historical interest in the 
connection of two members 
ef this family with tlu.' 
Gourt of the ITincvs of 
M'ales. Only two Princes 
of Wales have be*en married 
at 'Windsor. d'he first of 
these w'as Edward the Plack 
Prince, at the head of whose 
household was Sir Robert 
Knollys ; the second ITiru'c 
of Wales marrie*d at Wind- 
sor, after an interval of 
more thail s^x centuries, 
was the present Prince, at 
the head of whose house- 
hold mts Miss Knollys’ 
father, the late Sir William 
Knollys. * 

'rHK Duchesse d’Otrante. 

The Honourable Mrs. 
William Grey (Heltjne 
1 'heresa Catherine), daugh- 
ter of Major-General Count 
Stedingk, Inspector-General 
of Cavalry in Sweden, mar- 
ried in 1858 the Hon, 
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of Ormonde, by his wife '■■ ■■ ■ """"" 

Frances Jane, .daughter 
of the late (General the 

Hon. Sir Edward Paget, fl||||||^H 

G.C.B., of Peninsular « 4 

fame. 'Fhe Marquises of 

Ormonde arc descended 5 ‘^'Wm *’ 

from 'Fheobald Filz- 

Walter, who accompanied ■ , 

^11 . U)^! rd^ ^ 

assumed in (Jonserjiicnce 
the surname of Puller. 

The six til of the race was 

created Karl of ('arric:k ^-TTrTTITriTTHT 

in 1315. Among the M.;u!>-i.i-\\.»iuni- i>. tht- (•..I.m.,-;. 

other ancestors of iliv * 

Marquis of Ormonde was 

the great Duke of OrmoiKh', w'ho plaved so Pliindi*]), manic< 

conspicuous a part in Irish history during Richard K('pjH'l, 

the seventeenth 
century. Lady 
Mary married in 
1877 the Mon. 

Henry Went- 
worth Fit/ Wil- 
liam, son of the 
sixth Earl h'itz- 
William, He was 
M.P. for AVick- 
low 1868 74, for 
the Southern 
Divisioli of the 
West Riding of 
Yorkshire (88o 
1885, and for the 
Doncaster Divi- 
sion 1888-92 ; 
and has just been 
elected for it fur 
the present l*ar- 
liament. The 
fiirnily of Fit/. 

William date 
back to the 
eleventh century. 

: One of the earl)' 

; heads of the 
family er.ected, in 
the High Street 
of Sprot borough, 
a cross bearing 
t h e following 
quaint and hos- 
pitable inscrip- « 

■ iinn . (Ciiay-in.W .'ntm.s; to the I)uche.s.s of York.) 

i^9^»<rPhotv^h9 Alife Hughey. 



Who so i.s hungry and likes to 
trate 

Lft liiin oonie lO|Sprotlx)rough 

to his tneate. 

And for a night and for a day 
1 lis horse .shall have both corn 
and hay, ^ 

And no man shall ask him 
wlien he goclh away. 

T>ady Mary was apjiointed 
I .ady of the Bedchamber 
to HciTmperial and Royal 
Highness the Duchess of 
lulinbiirgh on her mar- 
ringt‘ in 1874. I. ady Mary 
resigned in i876,« when 
she was appointed Extra 
Lady of the Bedchamber 
to 1 1 cr lmjierial Highness. 

Mrs. (’oLiN Kf.ppJ':!.. 

I b'nrietta, daughter of 
Major (lencral Richard 
1 , in iSSty Lieiitcfiant Colin 
R.N., l'a]ucrry to His Royal 
t liighness the 
fluke of Saxe- 
C'obnrg - (lotha. 
She is J.ady-in- 
Waiting to Her 
Royal and Im- 
jierial Highne.ss 
the Duchess of 
Sa X e.‘ - ( Coburg - 
Cot ha. Lieu- 
tenant Colin 
Ri('hard Kep[)el 
is the .son of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet 
t h H on. Sir 
Henry Kejipel, 
C.C.B. 

Lady Eva 
Dttgdale 
i.s the daughter of 
the ^fourth Earl 
ofjj \V*hrwick by 
his wife Anne, 
eldest daughter 
of the "eighth 
Earl of Wemyss. 
'i'he Crevilles — 
the family name 
of the Earls of 
Warwick — trace 
their ancestry 
back to the reign 
of Edward III. 
and the^ Barony 
of Brooke to 
1620. The first 
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Haron Brooke caused to be inscribed on his 
monument in the great church of Warwick : - - 

Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 

Councillor to Kinj^ James, • 

Ami friend to Sir i’hilip Sidney. 

Tift? (in?villcs ought to be an 0|>iilent family, 
for they have four times marridfl heiresses or„ 

('() heiresses. Indeed, the first Lord Brooke 
married a lady who was supposed to be one 
of the richest heiresses in England. Lady 
I’Aa was an intimate friend of the Duchess of 
\'4)rk, and when the ,]att(?r married, Lady 
fAa was appointed Lady-in-Waiting to Her 
R(jyal^Highness. On the 20th Jjily last year 
she married Trank Dugdale, Ks(|., set'ond 
son of the late James Dugdale, lOsq., J.B., 

1 ). L., of Wroxall Abbey, Warwickshire. 

Ladv Adkla Maria Lakkinc. 

Lady Adela. is the daughter of the second 
f'.arl of Tastowel, liy his wife Maria Augusta, 
second daughter of Mice-Admiral William 
Windham, of Imlbrigge Hall, Norfolk, and 
widow of Thomas»\V'yndhani, INt}., of ( 'ronier 
Hall, in the same county. Lady Adela 
marrit?d, in 1864, Lieut. - C'ol. (.’iithberl 
Larking, D.].., J.P., who was formerly an 


l.AUV (. 01,1,1 \S. 

(ryady-inAV.iiliiift to tin: l.'iicticss of Albany. ) 
/VoMi a Fluito, h)f Iji^inhardi, Full Mull Kant. 
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LADV A. LARKINC;. 

(Lady of the Ikdchaniher to the Duche.ss of Connaus|;ht.) 
Ff'om a Plfcoja. Jlautl fM, 


officer of the 13th Light Inl'antry and 15th 

Hussars, and in 1S77 a[)[)ointed Lieut. -vCol. 

of the ^^’est Kent Militia and E<iuerry to 

His Royal FJighness the Duke of Connaught 

and Strathearn. He is the eldcist son of 

John Wingfield Larking, 1 blk, of The 

Jdr.s, Lee, Kent. (lolonel Larking is, in 

addition to being Equerry to the Wuke of 

(onnaught, also (Jentleman Usher of the 

Privy Chamber to Her Majesty. In 1879 

Eady Adela was appointed Eady of the 

Bedchamljcr to Her Royal Highness the 

Duchess of Connaught, which post she .still 

holds. r 

l.ADY Co 1. LI NS. 


Mary, daughter of the Rev. Henry Wight- 
wi(?h, Isector of Codford St. I^eters, Wilts, 
married in 1875 Sir Robeil Hawthorn 
Collins, K.C.B. Sir Robert, who was born 
in 1841, is the fourth .son of the Rev. John 
Ferdinando Ckdlins, of Betterton House, 
Wantage, Berks. Sir Robert, a B.A. of 
Oxford, was called to the Bar of J.incoln’s 
Inn in 1865. In the following year lie was 
appointed Private 'Fiitor to the Duke of 
Albany, and on His Royal Highness becoming 
of age in 1874, Comptroller of his household. 
On His Royal Highness’s death in 1884 
Sir Robert — he was created K.C.B. in that 
year — became Comptroller of the Household 
to ♦he Duchess of Albany, a pc»st which he 
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LaIJY AgNKTA ^fONTAOU. 

Lady Agncta Harriet Montagu is a 
daughter of the fourth hvarl of Sandwich by 
his wife Susan, sixtli daughter of the first 
].ord Ravensvvorth. in 1867 she married 
Cn])tain the Hon. Victor Alexander Montagu, 
^ rc*tired V-now a retired Rear-Admiral — 
.son of tlu^ sevc'ntli ICarl of Sandwich by his 
wife. Lady Mary Paget, daughter of the first 
Man^uis of Anglesey. Lhe first Earl of vSand- 
wi('h was killed in th(.n sea fight off South- 
wold liayin 11)72, and the fourth Earl, knov.ai 
by his conti‘mi)oraries by the nickname of 
“ jeirnny 'I’witeheiv’ was Idrst 1 .ord of the Ad- 
miralty in the early jiart of the reign of (leorge 
111 . 1 ady Agneia has' bc'en for many years an 
I'Alra Eady in-W'aiting to Her Royal High- 
ness the Id’incess Christian. Lady Agnetas 
elder sister, Lady Elizabeth Philippa Rid 
diilph, is an ILxtra Wdanan of the P>ed- 
( hambcr to the- (Jiiei-n: her elder brother, the 
late Hon. Eliot ( 'onstantine N'orke, was 
i-ajueny to the Duke of ICdinburgh ; and 


has held ev<*r siiK'e. Lady 
Collins is Lady-in W’aiting to 
Her Royal Higliness. 

Lady ri.nv. 


Louisa Mary is the only 
daughter of the late Ceneral 
Sir Edward Rowater, K.(M1., 
a most distinguished oflieer, 
who served with the 3rd (now 
Scots) Cuards in the I’enin- 
$ula HKd U'aterlov), and was 
wounded atd’alavt'ra andW'ater- 
loo. Soon after the marriagi* 
of the late Prince (Ainsort Sir 


Edward was appointed ICcpierry 
to His Royal Highness, and in 
1846 a ( Jroom-in-W'aiting to the 
Queen. In DecemlieG 1861, 
Sir Edward died at Cannes, 
where he had bei*n sent in 
charge of His Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold, in 1861; Miss 
Bowater married Sir Rainald 
Knight ley, third baronet, born 
ri, 1819, and M.P. for South 
l^nrthamptonshire from 1852 
• In the latter year' he 
‘ms raisM to the peerage by 
he title of Raron Knightley. 
idy Knightley is and ha,s 
leen for matiy years an Extra 
;^d>Mn-Waiting to Her Royal 
flghness the Duchess of 





(La(ly-in-V\'aitIu;4 I’limos^ (,’liri^fiait.) 
/•'I'ltfit o I'liitlo. hj! (\irl /nit'k’Dfi'H, Jhwniftftidt. 


(^^^)r^an of iIk.; Uc<U.haml'<;r lo f’riiu.cs', t ‘hriNiiaii.) 

J-'roin (1 I'hnio. hy Avrvj, 

-• 

;in(')t]\c‘r brother, the Hon. Alexander (Irant- 
hani Vorke, was Kqnerrv to tlie late Duke of 
Albany, and afterwards appointed (irooiu-in- 
W'aiting to *the Queen. It will thus be ob- 
st.'i'ved that l.ady Agneta’s (xyineetion with 
the Court is very grc-at. 

1)AR()NKSS VON L’ND ZKH lu il.OM- STKI N. 

Elizal.)eth, Ilaroness von iind zt'r l^gloffstein 
was, in July, 1891, a[)iK)inted a Woman 
of the Bede handler to Her 
Royal Highness tlie I’rineess 
(■hristian. 

Miss Emii.v Loch. 

liinily Elizabeth Loch is the 
daughter of the late (ieorge* 

Loch, Es(|., Q.C., Attorney- 
(ieneral for several years to 


His Royal Highness the Rrinee of Wales. 
In January, 18S3, Miss Lo(‘h was ap|)ointed 
a Lady inAVaiting to Her Royal Highness 
the I’riiKx.'ss (’lirislian, which j)ost she occu- 
pies at the presc'nt tinit*. 

Miss Anni-; ANNirni: Minna Cochrane 

is the second daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Coi'hrane, C.t Mb, Admiral oi the Fleet, grand' 
.son of the eighth kairl of Dumlonald, by his 
second wife, who was the third 
daughter of Sir J. 1 ). Wibeeler- 
(..'uffe, first baronet. Miss 
Cochrane’s eldest brother i.s 
[hr. first Lord Lamington. 
She was appointed Ladydn- 
Waiting to Her Royal High- 
ness the l‘rin(:es.s Beatrice in 

18CS5. 



M1.S.S MINNA CJX.IIRAM;. 

(Lajly-in-Waitinn to IVlnccs-s Hoatvicc.) 
ymn (t photo. f>f/ Rydn. 





I hc Ilvolution of Pnrliainent. 


Hv S. J. Hou,'^lkv. 



\ the .!7th of Nuvrnjl)(.*r, 1805, 
(..>ur P.irlinnu'iil ('t)n)j)kU'd iis 
six luindrt’dth year. It has at 
any rale e.srajx’d the cUunu 
pronoumvd upon all those of 
whom the wixid in general 
speaks smooth things. Mr. h'roude Ininself 
has not hesitated to pour saoxasm on the 
poor Englishman’s adoration of the Uritislt 
and to compare it lothe Spa?iish 
peasant’s infatuation (or his bamHiuK ^\■ith 
; respect to the groat historian, our venera- 
for the principles ot our government is 
Stpp ?>anely deep-seated to he dislodged hy 
jFidicule. And, in .spite of ail hleinishes in 
, ptactice, we may .suhseril)e to the words of 
another ‘great writer, who places the tvaideney 
of our form of government among the 
r highest influences of ei\ ili/ation, when he says : 
; !lit J!i> the predominant yet wisely tein})erec] 
Jjitiiuenre of public opinion in England 
i that gives an intellectual anciV a moral value 
fen|lish libertj^, which, tho’t^li we ^lay 


mention it last, we assuredly rank not a.*' 
least among the l>lessings of our (’onstitutit)!!. 
Our country is the f)eeuliar domicile o( 
iiK'iUal authority.” 

lldvvard E's Jiiiance'S were at Ioav- 
water mark. Now, like olher generous folk, 
the h'nglish nation has always resisted 
eneroaehnuaits iij)on its liberty- -“I don’t 
mind giN’ing a shilling, l)ut 1 •r<?(use to be 
swindled out of a halfpenny?’ ^^■ise ruler.^ 
hav(‘ been far sighted enough to lake advan 
lage ot this characteristic : they Ixu'e asker 
nicely for their shilling, and prudently re 
frnined iVom the foiaalde e.\.fetion of tlu 
humbler coin. 

Sir Ik 1 ward ("reasy has maintained tlia 
the Fmglish Constitution is as old as tlu 
Ikiglish peojke. 'There is, however, a potn 
at which we can say that our present form c 
government was almost e.xactly anticipated 
'The Parliament which assembled on No\ 
27th, 1295, consider the KingV’ require 
ments, was as representative of the variou 
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( lasses of the kinj^dom, 
practically Speaking, as 
the present Houses of 
1 .ords and Commons. 
Intl^istry and commerce 
had attained a iHJsition 
of siieli iinj)ortance that 
the King thought it 
a<lvisai.)lo to ask the con- 
sent of their representa- 
li\(.‘s to the inipositif)!! 
of* taxes. Hence the 
appearanca; of the “ two 
knight:# from each shirt', 
two ('iti/ens freau each 
eily, and two lnirgcss(‘s 
iVoin eaclt horougli in 
this Parliament. 'The ar- 
rangement was not with- 
out precedent. J'alward 
liad the wit to ai)pro- 
|)riate the political as 
wa*ll as the nylitarv 
scheint's of Iiairl Simon 
de. Montfort. It waaild 



apj>ears in the Rolls of 
Parliament was Sir 
d'hoinas liiingerford. It 
is said that Peter de la 
Man.' had filled the office 
previously. 1 )e la Marc*' 
is ivcordetl as filling the 
post in Jg77, while Sir 
'Phomas as (X'rtainly was 
elected to the (.iffice in 
tiu' precerling year. 

I 'he luiglish seerms to 
liavi; been the most 
prectx'ioiis of all grow- 
ing peoples. We early 
de\i.'lop('d a strong ca- 
pacity for regulating our 
rulers. One of those 
morni'iitoiis jiassages in 
flie lile of Parliament, 
though by no means a 
solitary instance.', the 
deposition of ont' King 
and the pojailar election 
of anoth*. r, is recorded 


he a mistake to sup- 
post' that the rejU'eseii' 

tatives of the constitiU'neii's (;f those early 
days l(.)oked upon their ))oliti('al duties in the 
light in which historians and na^ralists of 


'S7'>). in the a(.'C()ni|>a n ying 

illustration. Of the full 
significaneu of tlu'ir act the peojilc were 
])robably ignorant. No historical explana- 
tion, siK'li as we are at'ciistomed to, was 


this (.'cntiirv regard them. 'Phe M.P. of tlie 
Middle .Ages knew littU: of ci\i(' taUhusiasm ; 
)u* expeeUt'd wag'es ; he sliirked attendanec 
wlien ])Ossib 1 e ; kis eonstitiieney, too, not 
inlretjiU'iitly petitioned to be allowed to 
remain unrcgirest'nted, and kee]) its r(.*j)ri'- 
seiTtative’s wages secure in its own jiocket. 
Pruly, the mighty jilant of the ( 'onslitiition 
grew out of an earthy soil. 

One result of this callousness was that the 


f(»rth<'oming. On the eontrary, the high 
d ories of the dav, sup[)orle'rs of Richard II., 
did not scruple to write dc.>wn the assembly 
at We'stmoiistre' as e\ il mindiid,” while 
his o])ponents ('onfusi'd the. issiu' wilU recob 
It'clions of aneii'Dt j)roph<'cie‘s and saws of 
tlie most absurd nature, the greater number 
being, of course, as(‘rib(.‘d to Merlin. Among 
iIk' regalia, for instance*, were the golden 
eagle and the eiip said to have* l.)e‘en dis- 


niore important events of history — 

as w'e regard them -did n(.)t recei\ e 

llieir due share of con tern porarv at- 
tention ; ancfc'onsequenlly no repre- 
sentation of th* c.om})lcte and model 
Parliament of 1295 is forthcoming, 
i'he drawing reproduced at the head 
of this article show's a “ Parliament,'’ 
as almost aiTy assembly at Royal 
cf.unman(l wars then called ; it wais 
made in the fifteenth century, and 
rej)resents the House of Peers, wath 
Kdwaird on the throne, supported 
by Alexander of Scotland anjJ 
Plewellyn of Wales, as it was sup- 
posed to have sat on .sonre compara- 
tively oSscure occasion in the year 

^274. .. . ■ 
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covered during the last reign. According to 
the current I’aljle, these treasures had Ik-cii 
presenletl by die Mrgin Mary to that worldly 
saint, 'i'homas of Cantej;bury, durir^g his 
exile from England. A serif) tound with 

them aflirmcd that with the oil of this 

vessel good Kings of die English will be 
anointtnl, and one <■»! lliem will recover 
without violence the lands lost by his 
parents, and he will l)e great among Kings, 
and will build inanv (hunlu's in the 
Ilo^)' LaT)d, and will <lrive all Pagans 
out of Pabylon, where ii<* will build more 
chur(’hes,” and so on. 'I he c( clesiasliral im- 
agination of diat 
day revalued in 
flights of faney, 
unrestric'ted by 
geogra{)hv, in 
ternational di 
p 1.0 mac V, and 
Board schools. 

And the chroni- 
cler asserts that 
Henry w’ore the 
golden eagle lied 
round iii.s neck, 
to insure vi('tory. 

Some of du‘ 
costun)i's m ihe 
original pi('ture 
arc truly gor- 
geous. Henry of 
Eaneaster stands 
at ihti bac k, in 
that w'ondrous, 
tall, black hat. 

The Earl of 
Northumber- 
land, the figure 
standing on the 
right, is in blue 
and gold, lined 
with white, and 
-red sleeves. Im- 
mediately to his 
|d't is a trucu- 
. ient-looking 
nobleman, in 
f purple and gold, 

.. tvitb a green cap 
and Tctl hose. 

(■•Others are ar- 
rayed dn .similar 
(v'^rhitting ■ her 
ScsiipsOh cowl. ■ 

a from several entries in ,tlie 

Parlia,nient during, the early .piist of 


J AKI.I VMKN r OK Hh’.VKV A IM. OM") 1 S-r’ )- 


la.ste, even 
servants the 


the Church 
vanity of a 


ing of Parliament in the presence of Barons, 
clergy, and Commons collectively, these 
three estates frecfucnlly sate each separately, 
and afterwards delivered a joint answer to 
the King. 'rhe-e\'enlual sep.yation of Parlia- 
ment into thp two Houses, with w^hich we arc 
familiar, was (hu result of a gradual prot'css, 
the stages dI’ w'hich w'e are unable satis- 
factorily to tviicc. It sc'cms that the instances 
referred to :ibo\e\vere tlie lingering remnants, 
of an older ( u^t()m \Vliieh had disappeared 
beferc the end of the reign. 

j'arluiincnl is assembled on a day fixed by 
Koval Prbelamaliofi. 'The (.’omrmt.ns are 

then called to 
the House of 
Eords to liear 
the cause oi 
summons, and 
are directed to 
j)r()<.’eed to the 
election of their 
Sj)eaker; «a liine 
is also a|)|)ointed 
wlien they will 
be. required to 
attend and pre- 
sent ibeir S|.)ca- 
ker for the Royal 
apfa-oval. 'Phis 
drawing repre- 
sents the first 
Parliament of 
Hen r > NH J 1 . 
upon tb.al oeea- 
si((n. 'I'he Sjica- 
ker })res<.'nted 
was Sir Robert 
Shelliidd. M oney 
was wanted to 
conduct the w’ar 
with E'rance ; 
Ibirliament as- 
seihWed tjn the 
4^h of Fel)ruary, 
1512, and eager- 
ly grawted the 
desired supplies. 
A* sermon for 
med part of tlie 
opening cere- 
mony, and was 
delivered by 
of Canterbury. 



Warhani,^ the Archbishop 
Curiously enough, he ('hose as his text, 
“ jii.stitia et pax osculatae sunt,” Righteous- 
ness and faeace have kissed each othtif.” 

, . - From the reign of Edward IV., through 

5 ^ reign <A Edward IJ),, the open* this down io tl& titnie the 
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the right sit the 
pet'rs, in robes 
no^t much clifTer- 
cnt to those of 
earlier or later 
years ; opposite 
to them sit the 
representatives of 
the (’Inireh ; the 
mitre of Rome 
lias been e x- 
('hangecl fort the 
severer head-gear 
of the New Re- 
ligion. 

d'he modern 
prtjcedure of the 
jiresentation of 
^ the Speaker is 
lion, our ( ^.)nstilntional rarliament was some- of almost immemorial tradition, and is as 
wliat under a cloud. Much of the work of follows : — 

g<)vernmejit was carried on by tlu: King At the hour appointed the Houses as- 

in ('ouiK'il. Ai^d one of llu‘ 
greaU'st struggli‘s of the peoph* 
with the ('town was directed I0 
tlu: attainment of power to regulate 
the constitution of this Couni'il. 

Its lineal descendant, the l^ri\v 
t'ouncil, “has (’eased to exist as a 
constitutional fai'tor in the govern- 
ment.'’ Its living and ai’tive off- 
shoot is the C.’abinet Ministry of 
to-day, which the peo[)le has suc- 
ceeded in making (‘(anplelely re- 
sponsible to the country for its 
acts, I'his sketch was affixed to 
tlif! title of tile “ book of ('om- 
mon rrayer,'’ publishial in 1549, 
the precursor of that at jiresent in 
use. It gives the young King a 
])romincnce which is, perhaps, 
more than his due, for, -Ht this 
time, he was still linked to the 
apron-strings* of the sixteen execu- 
tors appointee? by his father. In- 
deed, he was not yet twelve years 
of age.* M'he aeeounts of the 
debates in Parliament on the insti- 
tution of tBis prayer - book are 
interesting, as being the earliest 
reported speeches extant of those 
delivered in that assembly. 

Here is yet another rej)resenta- 
tion of the Commons presen tiiys^ 
their Speaker-elect for the approval 
of the Crown. One very noticeable 
differt#ice between this picture and 
that of th^ I%liament of 1512 is 
m the cc^turne of tht clei^gy.; O^). ^ 
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.senilile in their respective clianihers, and 
tl)e Speaker - elect takes tlie chair in the 
(.’ommons. ^Vesently ap[)ears the (ienlle' 
man U slier of the IMack* Hod, ^ who con- 
dutrts the Speaker - elect to the House of 
Lords. I’he Speaker tlien informs tlie 
Crown -usually represente<l hy llie Lords 
(’omruissioners tliat, “in ohedience to Her 
Majesty's coinnuuuis in fdi/nheth's time, 
it was “your Hip^hness's commands ' “Her 
Majesty’s faithful ('(jinmuns, in the exiaclse 
of tltl'ir undoubted rij^lu and pri\ ile|j;e, ha ve 
proceeded to the election of a Sj u aki n and iis 
the object of tlieir choif c lie now prcM'nts 
himself at your Ixir, and submits himself 
with all humility to Her Majest\’s {.grac ious 
approbation,” On two (xsasions r»nly has 
the “gracious approixilion ’ been withheld. 
Usually the Lord ( 'hii^irellor assures him 
that “ Her ^^ajesty most fully a()j>roves and 
confirms him as the Speaker." Ha\ing re- 
ceived the l<(.)yal assent, the SjH ak< r proceeds 
^to lay claim to all the “aia ientand undoubted 
rightsand privileges " o( the ( 'onmums, which 
it is part of his duty to maintain. The <'laini 
having been granted, the SjnakcT retires 
' from the House of I. ok Is, and holds the post 
throughout the Parliament for which he was 
chosen. 

One almost needs to be reminded tiiat 
newspapers an* not one of the breakfast 
table blcsssings (a)nf<Tred upon us by tlu‘ 
xScietJCe of tin.* uineteentii < t niury, nor even 
of the eighteenth. Papers containing aeiamius 
of thcc deeds of Pailiamenl sjuang into 
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as tlii.s. d’hise “rags" hardly deservi^ ilut 
title of news})apers ; their news was very 
meagre, and their pan* ity of ('omment was 
hardly eoiupt'n.^ated b)- the virulence of its 
iirrilits . 

W hen ( 'hark's 1. had exliaiiNtral llic pockets 
and the pali(‘nee ol iaigh^nd, the Commons 
K sobed, on i>e<\ nib('r (»lb, il\at what- 

e\er \vas<'naeird by ilu iu had the force of hnv, 
without tlk' eonseni ol'lhe King or the House of 
Lords. On I'ebruarv t>th, i 64 ()- not a month 
alter the King^s exec ution - they dec'lart'd that 
the House o! Lords was “ useUsss, dangertilis, 
and ought ti> be alioiished." d'he next day a 
simil.'ir late bi.lcll the s\’stem of monarchy, 
finally, on .May jplh, the (.a>mm(.)ns, by a 
solemn .\et, deelaverl and constituted the 
pe(»ple ot Lngiand a ( 'onunonwealth and 
ire«‘ States A gnyit seal, the* ri'verse of W'hich 
is here repro- 
duced, was struck 
by order rxf the 
('ommons alone. 
Act and seal are 
equally significant 
of the temper of 
the (.'ommons. 
Tlif. obverse was 
a map of England 
and Ireland, with 
the legend, “7'he 
Oreat Seale of 
England.’’ The re- 
verse tells its own 
tale here ; it has 
no place for a 
King or a House 
of I>ords. 

Our next illus- 
tration byngs us 
to an era of Mini- 
sters, The people 
.has gained 


being in consider- 
able numbers 
during the stirring 
times of our Cavil 
War. In Novem 
her, 1641, for in- 
stance, the month 
of the (hand Re 
monstrance, there 
appeared a weekly 
. - paper styling itself 
C** I)iurnal Occur- 
! rences ; or, the 
Heads of Several 
in 

Both Houses of 
i^rliameht.’' I'he 
was exceed - 
Singly fertile, and 
Cptoduced many 
Diurnals,” pos- 
also orna- 
^^nted with' 
.feedings as quaint 
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i^reat points. James IL’s folly 
afforded Pafliament an opportunity 
lo reassert and act uj)on its ancier^ 
rii,dit to choose its King, while the 
inabihty of (k'orge I. to speak the 
language of the country he Ciiinie 

to rule gave l)irth to tlie office 

nr ('all it what you will of Prime 
MinisUT. In fac't, during the reign 
of the two first (ieorges, the Crown 
reap'd absolutely io fie an active 
f.K'lor in the governmenl. Not 
onlv did the Kings do no wrong, 
but tlu*^’ did nothing at all. “ bolh 
were honest and straightforward 
men, who frankly acfVpUa.l the 
irksome position of constitutional 
Kings. As politi('al figures, tht*' 
two (h'orges are almost absent 
from our history.” 'J'lie year 1755 
was that in which the Duke of 
\b.‘W('astle came into ('ontroversv 
with the genius liil' William Pitt, 
afterwards I'kirl of ('hatham. Pitt 
was ther. Payniastr-r of the ]''orci. s ; 
and, ha\ing refusi'd on technif'al 
grounds t(.) jiay (.'crtain sul.isidies, 
he was dismisse'd. 'I'he next year 
tiu' Seven N'ears’ Whir l»roke out. 


and Pitt bc'came S<‘cretary of State 
nominally, though actually the first 
Minister in the kingdom. 

At the prorogation of Parlia- 
nu'nt, the ComiiKais are ('filled to 
the bar of the Upjter House, just 
as at its opening. The Speaker 
addresses tin* ('rown, pu'sents the 
P)ills of Supjily, and adverts to the 
most imjiortant measures that have 
been jiassed in the Session. Alter 
giving the nect'ssary sanction to 
such Bills as still await it, the King 
reads his speech to the Houses, 
ei tiler personally or through the 
J/ird ( ’liancellor. Finally, the Lord 
Chancellor, instructed by Hi.s 
Majesty, declares Parliament pro- 
rogiicM. 

loom the days of the Earl of 
(diatham we i)ass to the year in 
whi('h his second son, the younger' 
William . Pitt, undertook the task 
of government, which proved the 
last of his brief but glorious life, 
trouble was brewing across the 
Channel, and Ihigland, re-solvcid to 
strike the first blow, had declared 
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man. “ His action 
as a f;peaker was 
vehement and 
iingracefiil, saw- 
ing the air ^ith 
windmill arms, 
sometimes al- 
most toiicliing 
the gTOLind.'’ 

V o r m a n y 
years, until that 
s e o urge *o f 
luirope, “the 

Ivitlle C(A’poraV’ 

was safely lodged 
in St. Mt^lena, 
I'aigland had a 
thorny path to 
tread. Hut the 
work wliieh Ihtl 
died in doing 
was brought to 
a. worthy issue. 
“ ^\’hen the last 


1803. 1'hose w(T(' anxious linu-s. In the 
following year 100,000 nu'ii were gathered 
at Boulogne, within siglit of kaiglaiKi's white 
dills; a llec:t of l)<»ats was in readiness to 
convey them a<.(»ss tin; water. “ Let us h 
masters of the (dtannel for six hours,” sai< 
the great Naj)ole‘>n, “ and we are tna.sters < 
the world.'' Englishmen li:istene(l t<; Joii 
ihtr new foia'e ol ^ ()liinle<.‘rs, and prepare! 
to defcc nd their 


shot had been 
fired at Waterloo, (hyat Britain was indis- 
])uta]>lv the fust Lower in tln' world.” Litt’s 
b(.'l()\e<l ('ounpT had eiileied u])on an era of 
imprec'edeiited power and j)rosp!.‘rity ; whieh 
|)eiiiiits Us to return to the stoiw of the 
1 It >iis<-s of LarJiame.nl. 

I lie old Hoiisi-s, says the ('onricr^ were 
not “ \ alnable in an arr'hiteetural sense, for a 
less siglitly and moix' ineoinenient phu'e for 


coufitry, Bitt liti:r 
: ally wore him.self 
to deatli in the 
execution of the 
military dutie.s he 
undertook. All 
danger, how ewer, 
f>f an invasion tiis- 
" appeared when it 
was known that 
L the French and 
Spanish fleets had 
been defeated at 
\ Trafalgar. 'The 
orator speaking in 
, the Hou.se of 
.' Commons may 
O! well be intended 
{ for William Pitt 
The long, angular 
o&ure^ the curious 
Iflwculiition, are 
||c:haract eristic of 
states-,, 




THE EVOLUTION OF PAR/.IAMEST . 



husint'ss ('ould scarcely l)e cojKX'ivcd.'^ Con- 
sc(.]uciuly it rcceiviitHl with (lualilicd <i:rief the 
news tliat both Houses were almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on October i6th, 18.^4. 
How the fire really originated remains doiibt- 
lul. It is said that the heating aj)j)aratus 
became nal-hot through tlu‘ (|uick burning of 
the old wooden “tallies,’' on which aeeounts 
were formerly kept in the I^\che(juer. 
If that were so, tin* “tallies'’ exacted 
a siifticient revenge for the indignity hea]>ed 
uiK»n their amit'nt heads. I'he lire 
broke c)iit at twenty minutes to six in the 
evening and was not totally extinguislual 
until two or three 
in'* the morning. 

'There was the 
u s 11 a 1 t* r o w d , 

\s h o s e 1 e V i t y 
seems to have 
shocked the re- 
porters of that 
day. “ 'Thete^gyes 
a bit of the l\)or 
Law Act,” they 
cried ; there 
the Reform Bill,” 
and so forth, 'jfhey 
were wrong ; the 
Acts of Parlia- 
ment were not 
ket)t in the Parlia- 
ment office : they 
enjoyed an alibL 
That the contents 
of the Imrary had 
escaped was ntade 
known in the fpl- 


lowing po.ster : “St 
Margaret’s, West- 
minster. NR) t ice is 
hereby given, tliat 
in consecjuence of 
the dreadful cala- 
mity which has be- 
fallen th'i^ Houses 
of Lords and 
Lominons, a great 
p o r t i 0 n o f t h e 
books, rec(^*ds, 
etc., having been 
placed in this 
church for safety, 
I )ivine service can- 
not be performed 
in this church on 
Sunday next (to- 
morrow).” 

'The Library of 
the House of Peers, which had the fortune 
to cs('npc, was fitted up as a temporary 
House: and liere the Lords and (,’om- 
mons attended for tlu' })rorogation of 
Iku'liament the Lords seated on one side, 
the Commons on the other ; an unusual 
arrangement. 'Ti niporary af'commodation was 
soon provided, and in Marc h, 1^45, a Select 
Committt e was appointt'd to take the.' neces- 
sary steps for the rebuilding of tin* Houses. 
In uSgo, out of many compctiti\e drawings, 
the design of Mr. Charlt's Parry was ado]>tcd. 
1 'he new Houses, ('omj)lete, ex<'epting the 
Metoria M ower wdii-L a sarcastic jowrnalisl 
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the day hoprd Id scr at its full he i-ln “ in 
■♦ome do/en years or so" w/iv op/iu-.l hy 
Her Majesty the Queen on l’('hruarv ;r<i, 
on w'hit’lt ()e(’asioii also tlu: an iiii ci 
J^edved the h <nour of lvni;4hth«>(»({. 

Since tl>at date the fhjust: of ('oinmons 
has met with a seri^ais inish:i|). A rmuc 
SiKXtssrul attem|)i that <»i tlie noioriiuis 
Guy hawkes was niatl(‘ to hluw it up. This 


tiuK* dynaniitt* was iiset], and damage to the 
extent of ^;j 0,000 w;i.s effected. The 
outrage was j)erjK’t rated in January, 1885, 
>o that the annual imestigation of the offices, 
\\hi( h occupy the j.lace of th- old cellar, on 
tlu* <*\eof lh<‘ fifth of No\’etnl XT ])rovod a 
fruitless precaution. 

I h(.’ piesr’Ut a] )|)(.‘aranc(' of the two Mouses 
IS sliown in th(' aci'onipanving illustrations. 





1)V 'IIIK ('OUN'IKSS ()l Ml NSII.K, 


AVlNd hecii imicli unililk’d al 
ilk.; n()ti('(‘ whii'Ji has been 
lakrn of my short story, fiv 
tillcd “A True ( Ihost Story," 
which was piihiishcil in the last 
July Numher of 'riii: S'ik.wd 
Maoa/im:, and cwcii more so at thc‘ many 
li‘lt<a‘s J ha\'e ivcciw.’d concernini; it, irom 
unknown iViLiids, who, one and all seemed 
struck by tlie slamp of trndi whi<'h they 
kiiirlly assert is imjiressed upon tlu' narratiye, 

I liaye yenlined to offer to the j)ubli<- another 
curious expt.'ri(MU'e, whieli, lhuui;]i shorter and- 
less sensational than the “ True < Ihost Story,’’ 
is, I i)ei>; to assert, equally true and, to my 
mind, eipialb' mysterious. 

In the year 1S47, wi^ that is, my mother, 
my step-fat Ix.M’^ lUN'self, and my younger sister 
— were liv ing in* I )resdtai. \Ve had eoine to 
that (..juaint and picturesque town a year 
kefore, fgr (lerman masters, and with the 
obj( (4 of generally finishing our education - 
that is, my si'^ter’s and mine ; for we were 
very young then -I being just sixteen, and 
my sister a year younger. 

We lived at the Hotel d’Europe, in the 
Alt-Markt— an hotel which, I am told, still 
exists. We occupied the first floor^ and my 
sister and I slept togethe‘r in a room at the 
hack of the hotel, which looked into a court- 
yard, roilnd, which all the bedrooms were 
built. 

Vol. xi.— 16 . « 


It was a great anuiseiiiciu to my sistia' and 
myself at that tiiiu* to sit at our sitting-room 
windows and watch the country jn'Oj>le, in 
curious costumes, who, twice a wa-ck, tramped 
miles aiul miles to the market, carrying 
thither all kinds of commodities, and in- 
('()mm(kliti<.;s, too, one woiikl think lor one 
(lav we saw a [)easanl woman ( aiiv ing a dead 
h(.-ar ( !) in Imr /7///A>/////cc-hasket on hef hack, 
while her luisliand walked, (|nielly snuAing, 
hy h(‘r side ' 

d'he* ani('les for sale in the market were 
not always very pleasing to the (jlfactory 
organs, for saiu r kraut (in pails I) and roe- 
deer ficiscii were there ! Miaa'ihilly, both 
articles were very ])Oj)ular among tlu‘ pea- 
.sants, and were s(.)on soh.l tnil, in fad, (juite 
early in the day. 

One night J had a dream. I did not 
rememlier the m‘Xt morning (nor could I 
ever rememher afterwards !) whtii I dreamt: 
I (X)u]d only hring to mind, with a shudder, 
a Mans J^aC(\ and do what I would, I amid 
7wt forget it! ^\ heii 1 rose from rny bed in 
the morning, my sisti:r (we were most tenderly 
attached) remarked J l(.)oked very pale ; and 
she asked, was I ill t J answered no, but 
that I had had a bad dream. 

“ \Miat did you dream abcnit ? ” ask:id my 
sister. 

‘\1 don’t know ! I can only remember ’a 
Ma^'s Face ! ” 
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“What was it like, to frighten you so?” 

“Well! It was like™ a Man' a lace! A 
nasty, wicked, malicious face I ” 

“ But, hleJis me ! Child ! Who was it 
like? *Corne ! 'Jell me,. darlir^C What 
did you dream about it?’’ 

“ I can't recollect I ” 

“Oh!” quotli my sister, impatiently, 
“ what a (lull, stu.i>id, uninteresting dream ! ” 

Nc^thing more was said about it then, and 
the day’s avocatioics put it out o( my head 
for the time ; but that night, and two or 
three following nights, 1 dreamt again and 
again of the Man's I'acc and told my sister 
so. 

Soon afterwards we left J)resden. 'riiere 
were few railrcxids in 
(rcnnany at that time, 
so we trav(dled in our 
own carriage*, at'com- 
|.)anied by a four'^on 
for the luggage-, 
which vehicle 
vants rode. 

On one 
forgotten 
crossed 
Stelvio and 
smiling Italy ! 

'I’liat uhis a jileasant 
time, and caleulatcsl, 
one would have 
thought, to charm 
away all grirsly fancies. We 
visited most of tlu* principal 
Italiiun towns -Milan, 

Venice, Florence, in which 
latter [dace we remained for 
a month before settling in 
Na[)les, to which enchanting 
spot we travelled by sea, 
from Leghorn. 

At Naj)les we lived on 
the Chiajti^ our al) 0 (.le there 
(No. J 2 j) being known as the Casa 
Corby,” it l^eing the pro}>erty of an ICiiglish 
lady, a Mrs. Corhy. We lived on the 
Ptmo Piano, and we had a charming bal- 
cony, l(x>king out upon the Chiaja (with 
the / ///(/ Rea/c Cardens beyond), whence we 
could (after the appro\'ed do/cc far nknie 
fashion) wateh the NeaiK)litan elite driving, 
^ riding, a*nd otherwisf* disporting itself. 

In those days, cverv tiling English was 
/ much the fashion among the. Neapolitan 
■ aristocracy ; the carriages, horses, and even 
/ the coachmen were generally English ; and 
afternoon, as I wa.s sitting workins^ on 
I the lialcony, I beheld the greatest nov^ty 


had yet seen, in the form of an English four 
in-hand. It was coming at a great pa(\' 
towards us. My sister chanfied at tliiu 
moment tg have gone, for some reason, into 
the drawing-room, so, calling her hastily, 1 
said ; “ Make haste, dear, or it will ,liav\‘ 
passed, and you won’t see it ! ” 

“St‘e what?” from within. 

“ A four-in-hand ! Do come ! ” 

She dashed into the iialcony, and we both 
stood eagerly watching, as the vehicle came 
clattering by. • 


As we leant o\'t'r the balcjpnyr the driver, 
evidently a gentleman, leant forward in a 
marked manner, and looked steadily at us. 

“ What a horrible face ! ” exclaimed my 
sister, and as she s|)oke she looked round at 
me. • 

“ Darling ! ” she said, tenderly, “what is the 
matter ? ” 

But I had nearly fainted, and a cold, sick 

shudder came over me. “Oh! M I 

ejaculate^l, “that is the Mads Face in my 
dream ! ” 

was so terrified that we both left the 
balcony, and for the rest of the day I was 
cold, and deadly sick. I did not, however, 
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ns , 


• dream of the face that night, nor did I sec it 
again in Naples, although I sat every after- 
noon in thtji balcony, conscious of a shrink- 
ing fascination in the thought that I 
do so ! * 

/^ter stoj)ping some months in Nai)les we 
went to Paris, where 1 was permitted (being 
[)V that time seventeen years of age) to mix a 
little in society. 

Amongst the English residents in Paris 
that year, wlio were very hos|)itable, and 
entertained largely, wck* Mr. and Mrs. I'udor. 
d'hT^ 'J'udors were rich and very kindly, and 
even now the memory of 


saw the man still looking at me with evident) 
amusement ; and I heard Mr. Tudor tell my’ 
mother that it was a pity 1 would not dance 
with the ].)uke- that he was the head of one. 
of the oldest Italian families* -that he had. 
been much strucl' by me, and that he was 
very anxious to obtain an English wife. 

Put I never saw the man again, cither in 
dreamland or in everyday life ; we were told, 
however, that he started for England the next 
(lay, and soon afterwards we heard of his 
death. He was su(a:eeded by his son, who 
also, eventually, develo[)ed a wish for, sand 
obtained, a beautiful 


their h^^spitalitics is kept 
gn;en in the French 
capital. 

One night they gave a 
ball, and as I was standing 
by my mother, waiting 
and looking eagerly for 
my i)artner amid the 
(I'owd, I saw' — at the 
other end of the room 
/k Face w'hich had so 
strangely haunted me 1 
The eyes were watching 
me, and the man a|.) 
proached me, as though 
I were his one aim and 
object ! 1 felt faint and 

\cry cold, and 1 saw Mr. 
'i'lidor coming towards 
me. 

“'rhe Diicn di is 
anxious to know vou.” 

1 scarcely had the pre 
sence of mind to Ijow. 1 
heard the man say some- 
thing about a dance, l)ut 
1 turned to my UKAher 
and said 

“Mamma, take me 
aw'ay ! 1 am ill ! ” 

I could ^n4)t walk un- 
assisted out of'Hhe room, 
l>ut Mr. 'Pudor gave me 
his arm, and as we were 
waiting i1)r the carriage, I 
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IROrU I M !•: ('(XiOl.l N, 
^^cncrally known in the disiriet 
as Master Trefiinu*, liad so 
often related the story of 
Unclt* Sainhuq and lus fortnno 
that h(‘ had finally eonie to 
heVievc it himself. The simple truth of th(‘ 
matter was that Peter Samhuip a lufer do- 
well wfeio had given his fKirent^ no end of 
trouble, liad shipped as an ordinary st'aman 
on a three-master one fiiuj day iit the year of 
grace 1S48, and had never been seen or 
heard of since. d’hese hard facts were 
too ridiculously simple for the worthy 
friends and relations of the vanished I’eu r : 
they could not understand how anyone coukl 
set out for America withuut reacliing that 
continent and making his fortune : so the 
worthy people gratlually evolved the idea 
‘ that Uncle Sambvui had gone aiul done 
likewise, and would one day return rolling 

in riches of course*, to die in due time and 

: leave his fortune to them. 

: So the years rolled by, and Uncle Sambmi s 

> fortun<p grew bigger in tite imagination of his 
y people, d'he older relatives died, and Master 
Trehime became heir to his uncle. Now, 
' it happened one day that 'IVefume met a 
sailor whose acquaintance he had made a 
; year or so previously. 'This man had just 
; returned from a voyage to the States, and 
V Treftime seized the opportunity to offer 


him a glass of brandy (('ontraband) 
and ask him if he had Inaird of 
UncK: SambiKj wliile on the other 
side. 

'Hn* sailcji”, probably out of polite- 
nrss, and in order to [ilease Treftiine 
and his wife, infnrimal them that he had a 
<listin('l re<'o!Ieeti<»n of having on several occa- 
sions nut an individual (on tht* (juays of New 
^’ork) who was iin(i()ubtt*(.lly \ery wealthy 
indeed, and was the exai t image of Sambm]. 
'That sc’ttU (I the matter; there t'ould no longer 
be any doubt that Uiu le Sambu([ bad reached 
Ameriea ami made his pile, as any other 
reasonabU: piasi.m would do. 

On the following day 'I’refume again met 
the sailor or jierliajis it was the sailor who 
made a point of meeting 'rrefume ; be that 
as it may, the result of the meeting was 
another glass of brandy for the sailor, further 
questions ab(.)ui Uncle .Sambuq, and a con* 
ndeniial communication to the effect that the 
stranger in New Vork was really the long-lost 
Peter, lor he had spoken to* tiie mariner 
('oncerning his relatives, and had dropped 
mysterious hints as to his intentions towards 
them. ^ 

'The d'refumes became the envied ones of 
the neighbourhood. Unc'le Sainbuq and his 

fortune especially his fortune — were the 

chiet topic of conversation for many a day 
among the inhabitants of the whole district. 
'Phe Trelumes lived happy and contented, 
patiently awaiting the time when they would 
have theif share of the millions amassed by 
]*eter SarubiKi. 

A few" months passed away. Owe morn- 
ing, when he was least expecting it, he 
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UNCLE SAAfBUQ\S ED R TUNE, 


• rccf^ived a letter from New York. The letter 
[>ore the seal of the French Knihassy. 'IVe- 
mme carrie<il that precious letter about with 
iiiin all day, without breaking the seal, in 
onler to show it to his friends. Not till the 
r\ cnings in the presence of bis wife and child- 
nii, his hands trembling with excitement, 
did he venture to open it. It was somewhat 
!»ulky prol)ably it contained bank-notes. 
I Tie ])apers were carefully taken from the 
r.]neloj)e and jiroved to be-- SambiKj's death 
certificate and a bri('f nf)t(' from the Embassy. 

So he is dead ? " said his wife. 

“ Of course he i.s,” replied 'rrefiime ; 
“doesnit the Ambas.sador say so?^^ 

T here was silence. None of them had 
known the dead man, but they had thought 
so much al)oiit him that it seemed as though 
they had been on intimati: terms with him, 
and they were able* to s(|uee/e out a tear. 

‘‘ T'he Ambassador doesn’t say anything 
about tht! fortune," observedT'refiime's better 
half, wiping her C)es. 

“ I suppose you want him to tell us all 
about it straight off before the man is fairly 
dead. ' reiilied T'refume, sarcastically. “ W’e 
can wait, and he knows it. He’ll write again 
in a day (ir two." 

He lookial again at the tmvelope and 
noticed that it was addii-ssed to “ .Monsieur 
.^ambufj or Monsieur (.'ogolin," As all the 
Sambu(|s were dead and he was the only 
(ogolin, it was natural that tlie letter should 
ha vt.‘ been dcli\ ered to him, and the vaguene.ss 
of the addrt'ss did not insjhre in the simple 
man any misgivings as to the fortune any more 
than did the l)rief note from the Embassy. 

IJut, strange to say, the Ambassador 
omitted to write tl'iat other letter. As the 
time went on surprise deepened into anxiety ; 

a v eritable fever a gold fever--,- took posse.s- 

sion of them ; they lost interest in every- 
thing, they could think of notliing but 
SambiHi’s million.s, and wonder what had 
become of^tkem. At length their anxiety 
reached such a fitch that Trefume announced 
his intention of undertaking a journey to 
.New York— a decision which met with the 
lull approval of all concerned. 

“ I sha’nT he away more than a month — or 
two,’’ said Trefume, “ and the boy can look 
after the boat. A few hundred francs won't 
Ijieak us ; besides, 1 know I shall be ill if I 
don’t go and see what’s going on over there.” 

1 have said that everyone approved the 
decision. I may add that had* it been 
otherwise it would have made no difference. 
\Vhen T’nefume got an idea into his head*it 
wanted some getting out. 


He travelled to Havre and embarked on a 
vessel bound for New York. He knew 
ab.solutely nothing of the great city wTiich he 
was approaching ; he could not speak the 
language-Mie wa^ as helpless as a child in a 
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wood. He began to gi-t very anxious, and 
looked around for somelxxly to c'onfide in and 
obtain assistance from. He Iritxl the under- 
steward, a fcUovv-countTyman, Init the latter was 
too busy to be bothered. T refume, however, 
refu.sed to be shaken off, and the under- 
steward, in des})e]alion, glanced about for 
somebody to whom he could refer the per- 
si.stent fisherman, and so get rid of him. 

“ Here ! ” he said, jiointing to two of the 
jiassengers ; “ those* are the men to help you. 
They know^ New^ York so well that they could 
find their wav' blindfold anywhere in the 
city. Try thc.m ! ” 

Trefume looked at the men and thanked 
his compatriot heartily. He was delighted 
at the thought of meeting two people who 
were so w'ell ac(|uainted with New York. 
They w'ere two shifty-locjking Yankees, who 
had been left very severely alone on the 
\ oyage. He went towards the two passengers, 
who, after exchanging a word or two between 
them.selves, walked away before he could 
reach them. TVefume walked after them,’ but 
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they still avoided him and began conversing 
earnestly together. 'I'he fisherman liesilated ; 
he thought they had something private on, 
and he did not wish to intrude. It never 
entered his head that they were avf)iding 
him. He did not intend to lose Ifis ehanee, 
so he continued to walk alU;r them at a 
res[)ectaljle‘ distance, d wo or three time's, 
when he thought the moment opportune, he 
approached tliern lint in hmul and ainanpled 
to speak to them in his Ix-st I'retu h, but was 
met with a scowl ami a growl whieh made 
him w;tire. He put it down to Aincrieun —or 
English inanm.Ts, and with a sigh he with 
drew for a few minutes. 

d’lie two Americans W(‘re evidently mm h 
perplexed at tlie strange eondmt of their 
f(dlow passenger ; tliey were worrieil about 
it, to(.> ; so, finally, tiiey spoke to the inuk'r- 
stevvard ('onnaning 'rrefinne. riu* ol'tieial 
was more busy tlian evei^ bill lie was fond of 
a joke, and thought he might as well t‘nli\en 
the routine ol the day by a little 
fun. 

“ You know tl’int there h:\> been 
a l)ig rohliery in Paris h<‘ said, 
in a ('onfidential whisper. Well, I 
w'ouldn't mind betting ifiat this man 
is Jean haaiest, the cleverest dete('- 
tiv'e in ['Yarn'e, who is tm the trac k 
of the thieves ami has disgni>ed 
himself as a lishennan Iroui the 
South." 

'The. two men looked at eaeli 
other, thanked the iimler-steward, 
and dived into their eabin, from 
whieh they only emerged wlien tin.- 
ship was aetuallv alongside tlnM piay. 

Poor 'rrelunu' looked ha* them in 
vain ; tlu'v got off the sn-anier mi- 
phserved by him, and he was Irft to 
find his way alioiu New N'ork as 
be.st he could. 

How he went through ihv re^t of 
that day, where he bulged at night, 
he never knew. He began again 
on the following day, looking fur the 
Eml)assy, asking the wav in his pro- 
vincial French, and being laughed 
at and treated with con tern j)t as an 
impostor, until, sick at heart, and 
thoroughly discouraged, he .sat down 
;on a doorstep and l;)egari to cry. 

Uncle Samhuq might have jour- 
nOyed to his native country to die, 

;and thus have made things easier 
|or his heir ! 

, V^ifter a few minutes he plucked 
'tip courage and determined to try 


again. He had just reached the end of the 
street when he sav\’ one of the Americans to 
whom the under-steward had reftyred him on 
the steamer. He had changed his clothes and 
cut <jff his •i)eard, l)ut 'frefume \vas positive 
that it was the same man. 

‘‘ Monsieur, monsieur 1 ’’ lie cried, running 
towards the man. 

AN'hether the man heard the words or not, 
he t<K)k to his heels as soon as he saw the 
Frenchman running. 

What ! said rrefinne to himself, in an 
indignant tune. “ ’J'his man knows NVw 
York as wc.ll as 1 know lAuloume, and he 
won't help me ! I'll see about that.'’ , 

Away they went, the American and Tre- 
fume. In \'ain the former doubled this 
corner and that ; his ]»nrsiier stuck to him 
until, thoroughly exhausted, the American 
took refuge in a bar and awaited the arrival 
of his pursuer. 

“.So I ha\e \oii at last!’’ exclaimed the 
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Frenchman. “ Why did you run away and 
give me all this trouble ? Now you must " 

“ Hush ! interrupted the American, turn- 
ing -pale in spite of the violent exercise, 
“Don’t make a fuss,’’ he continued, in 
ext^dlent French ; “that will be of no use. 
Come and sit down in this corner." 

“ Ah 1 that’s better,’’ thought Tr('finue. 
but he simj)!)’ looked knowingly at ilie man 
and took a seat. 

“ 1 know wliat you have come to New 
\'ork for,” said the man. 

^‘Cood again I ” thought the fisherman: 
but before he could sj)eak, the American 
contiiiLecl - 

“ We can arrange this little affair, can't we, 
without further bother ? " 

“Of course we can I” exc'laimed 'Frefume, 
thinking still that the man was talking about 
Uncle Saml)Uf|'s fortune. 

“d’hat’s agreed. Nt>w, how much do you 
want ? ” 

“ My fair share, of course ! ” replied the 
Frem'hman. 

“ ril give you this pocket-book - it has one 
hundred thousand francs in lovnch notes I 
have not had time to exchange them lor 
American money. 'J'hey are good, you need 
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not be afraid that they are bad or stopped. 
Wall that satisfy you ? ” * 

One hundred thousand francs ! It was an 
immense sum ; but was it, a fair share? 
How muc]i was Uncle Sambuq worth? 

“ Is that my fair share ? ” asked 'Frefume, 
doubtfully. 

“ How much do you expect ? ” asktal the 
other, irritably. “ It was a good thing, but 
it wasn’t a gold-mine, and there are several to 
share it. It's cither that or nothing ! ” 

Well I I’ll take it!” said 'Freliime, be- 
ginning to fear that he might lose all. 

“ \'erv well ! Now, you have this on 
condition that you go back in the 
and the Bnidxnr starts in two hours. And 
rememl>er, )ou have ne\er seen me ! ” 

“ Done ! ” exclaimed 'Frefume. 

'Fhe pocket-book was handed to him, and 
he scrutinized the ;K)tes. 'Fhey were all 
right. He tried to explain it all to him- 
self ; he was not I'lear on some points ; 
but the more he tried to think it out, the 
more confused he became. Only one thing 
was clear : he had succ'ceded in getting a 
good slice of Uncle Samhuq's fortune and 
was now a rich man. 

'Fhey remained where they were for an 
hour, then the American went with 
him to procure a ticket, saw him 
safel)’ on board, and watched him 
until lilt' siu[) started on its voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

d’hus it came about that 
Master 'Fri'fume, having had the 
good fortune to he taW'a for a 
y detective', beexime the heir of 
f Uncle Saml)Ufj, who had died 
()enniless in a hospital a few 
weeks before ! 

As to 'Frefume, he was never 
' able to arri\ e at any ])roper under- 
standing of the affair, but he 
(lid not worry himself much on 
that head. l>ati:r on, when he 
had given up work and donned 
a frof:k-coat, he used to shake 
his head and dec'kire, with much 
gravity, that in business matters 
those American fellows were far 
ahead of any other people. See 
how (}uickly they settled that 
little matter of Uncle Sambiui's 
Fortune. 
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Illustrated Interviews. 

No. XLVII.— MR. HENRY COXWELL 

• By Harry How. 


EAFORl) is a charmingly (|uiet 
little seaside resort on the 
south coast. It is almost an 
ideal sj)ot for a rest. 1 had 
left the train at Newhaven and 
walked ;ilong the somewhat 
rough beach for about an hour when the 
little village came into sight. It was my first 
visit to Jeaford, and I had come down with 
the anticipation of si)ending a few hours with 
the vetera!! l)alloonist, Henry Cox well. The 
only address I had was that of “ Henry 
( \>xwell, Seaford.” Just as I was leaving the 
bench, 1 beckoned a little girl and incjuired 
of her whether she knew where a gentleman 
of the name of Coxwell lived. She looked 
uj), and, without answering my (juestion, she 
pointed her finger in the direction of a house, 
where stoixl a tall, well knit figure an old 
man with grey beard, and a skull ca[) on his 
head ; a black velvet waistcoat — siK'h a 
black velvet waistcoat I and a frock-coat. 
He seemed to know 
that I was asking for 
him. He waved his 
liand towards me, 
be('koning me to come 
on, and in a very few 
seconds that hand was 
holding mine. It was 
Mr. Coxwell himself, 
who had been watching 
for my arrival. 

“ It blows cold over 
the Downs, eh?’’ he 
said. “Come in. This 
is a lovely spot ; just 
suits me. Why, do you 
know, from my window 
on a bright *day,j I can 
see the grand stand on 
the race - course over 
the Dowels.” Then, 
ta[)ping me ^n the 
shoulder, the veteran 
made that always wx^b 
come and suggestive 
remark, “ Now, what 
about lunch ? ” 

And what a charm- 
ing little lunch it was ! 

No serA;fmt — it was 
her day out, and I was 

VqI. xi.-16r 


glad to learn that, although I was coming, 
a thoughtful master had not upset the 
arrangements for her occasional visit to 
New^haven. 

But we had somebody to wait upon us. It 
w^as an old ex coastguardsman, and a very 
good and kind fellow he was. It was* he 
who cooked the delicious Southdown mutton, 
and watched the saucepan to .see that the 
potatoes did not get watery ; it was he who 
laid the table and looked after our wants. 
A fine, stalwart, strapping man, though he 
must l)e fifty if a day, was Mr. Pride, with 
his pea-ja(‘ket and to[)-boots, his ruddy face' 
and twinkling eyes. Mf. Coxwell told me what 
a willing help Mr. Pride was; and the old 
coastguardsman sang out : “ Oh, yes ; 1 
always heave to and help a ship in distress.” 

The table was cleared. The Southdown 
mutton disa])peared, and the fresh - pulled 
celery was a thing of the past ; and then the 
old coastguardsman came in with the glasses. 

“ You see, sir,” he 
said, turning to me by 
way , of explanation, 
“directly we have 
finished dinner on 
board ship we j)ipe the 
grog.” 

“ Aye, aye,” sai^l Mr. 
Coxwell. 

So we lit up our 
pipes, and we “pijxjd 
the grog,” and we 
(-halted togethetr till 
tile sun set (jver the 
Downs. 

I have seldom lis- 
le ned to a more 
delightful story of 
chiki-life than that told 
to me by Mr. Coxwell 
that wintry afternoon. 
He was born at Would- 
ham Castle, near 
Rochester, on March 
2nd, 1819. 

'Phe little fellow’s 
father w^as a naval 
ofificer ; and he was 
only two years old 
when he left the par- 
sonage where he v<fas 
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born, and went with 
his father on board 
H.M.S. Colossus ; and 
the vetenin, as.he [niffs 
away at his pipe, almost 
remembers with a 
shiver how he used to 
be ducked into the 
water from the stage 
alongside the old “ 74.” 

One has not been 
sitting and chatting 
long with Mr. C'oxwell 
before one is impressed 
with his marvellous 
memory for detail, 
especially in res[)ect to 
matters associated with 
his schooldays. Me 
drew a vivid picture of 
the manner in which 
they used to lash the 
soldiers with the cat in 
those old times, when 
the drums and the 
fifes used to play in 
order to drown the 
cries of the unfortunate fellow, 
secured to the rod jiainted triangle. 

Little Coxvvell was a plucky lad. llti and 
his brother once stood u|) before a big bully, 
three times their united size, and fought him 
to the bitter end, lierause he had .said an 
unkind word against their hither. 

The first balloon he ever saw was tliat 
used by Mr. Green in an ascent when 
he passed over Chatham Dockyard. It 
was no difficult matter to realize 
the picture which the Grand 
01 d Man of ballooning drew of 
iiimself, as a little fellow hurry- 
ing along over the 
fields, with a huge spy- 
glass, some i6in. round 
fey 2 ft. long, almost 

big as himself, under 
eftSs anp, anxious to get 
# good view. 'Lhis was 
I|n 1328, and it was not 
iopg after that he 
^/ifeade hi^ first balloon 
;;;fetmself. He started 
fey making little para- 
chutei 

** You know/’ said 
Mr. Coxwell, ** they 
u$ed to go up in a 
strong wiod> instead 



one ; we used to Votk 
them by contrary 

effect in those days. 

‘‘I may just mention 
that since the descents 
of Professor Baldwin 
a few years ago at 
the Alexandra Palace, 
it has generally been 
supposed that para- 
chuting is [iractically 
new. Of course this is 
not so, as descents* by 
[larachute were made 
early in the «()resent 
cenMiry. 

“My little para- 
(diiitcs used to take 
me half an hour to 
make, and I have 
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known them go up a 
thousand feet. Then, 
from [larachutes I got 
to making paper 
balloonsr Aly first one 
was a *^fire balloon ; it 
caught alight. My 
second atter^ipt, how- 
ever, was all right. I 
sent it tfp from a shel- 
tered spot at the back 
of our stable. This 
balloon was about 
three or four feet in 
diameter, made of 
piper and varnished 
to hold gas. 

“On leaving Chat- 

bi«p I ^9 School 
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* at Gamberwell, and I used to watch Gr^n 
make his ascents from the Surrey Zoological 
( lardens, I <ftsed to get up in a big tree, and 
deliver a sort of little lecture fronj it to my 
schoolfellows below as to exactly what was 
happening to the balloon ; and as I used to 
sit on one of the branches my feelings even 
then were that I wished some day to take up 
this study myself, though I never had any 
idea of taking to it professionally. 

‘‘I had a great ambition to go up with 
Green. Curiously entrugh, although I knew 
him well, he would never take me. I think 
he used to regard me as ratiier a dangerous 
young «Kin. He once said, ‘'riiete is some- 
thing about that young Ck^xwell’s eyes wliieh 
tells me that he wants to get all the informa- 
tion from me that he can, and then turn his 
knowledge to ulterior motives. I would not 
take him up 
for love or 
money.’ He 
used to 
charge ;;^5 for 
an ascent; 
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and I have known occasions when, rather 
than take me when his car was not full, 
would carry up a milkman or a poHceman. ^ ; 

“ My father died when I was thirteen, tth 
had broken three ^ibs in boarding a Spanish 
ship in the* time of^elson, and I do not 
think he ever really recovered from this. By 
this time, 1 had changed a blue jac'ket for a 
black coat, and the question arose a.s to what 
I should l)ecome. One of my sisters sug- 
gested 1 would make a good clergyman, but 
1 fear this did not meet with my afiproval. 
All that time 1 was endeavouring to finchout 
what 1 could about ballooning. I talked of 
nothing else but balloons, and 1 think 1 may 
.say that even at this age I was fairly well up 
in the S('ienee of aerostation. 

It was alumt this time that a remarkably 
large balloon was built by Messrs. Gye and 
Hughes, alter the plans of 
Mr. (freen. 1 was to have 
started for Amsterdam to take 
up a ])osition as a merchant’s 
clerk, but I made up my 
mind to see the ascent of this 
balloon first. You may ima- 
gine wliat it was like, when I 
tell you that thirty-six police- 
riKni W(‘re jilaeed around the 
balloon during its inflation ; 
forty-one iron staves of 561b. 
each were attached to the 
cordage ; and even after the 
|)ol icemen had been com- 
pelled to put their staves 
through the meshes tg save 
their hands being cut by the 
cords, other persons had to 
l)e culled in to assist It was 
a magnificent sight when that 
balloon went up, and I was any- 
thing but content the next morn- 
ing, after having seen it, to trip 
off to Amsterdam to try my hand at 
clerking.” 

Mr. C!oxwell went to Amsterdam^ 
still suffering from balloon fevei*., 
The counting-house, however, did 
not agree with him, and when his 
brother one day jiut into his hand a 
paper containing the account of 
Mr. Green’s trip across the Channel 
in a balloon from Vauxhall, his 
enthusiasm was again stirred up. 

He only remained a short tipie 
in Holland, after which he returned 
to l/ondon and began to study 
dentistry. “You know,” said Mr. 
(ioxwelly “ that 1 am a dentist ^till, 
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and it was sometimes very amusing, when I 
used to make my ascents from the Crystal 
I\alace, to have a patient call on me at my 
house in 'rottepham to have a tooth drawn, 
and ask if I were in ; and then, on my 
arrival* staring at me with amazement and 
astonishment : ‘ Why, I saw' you go u[) 
in the sky last night ! Are you really Mr. 
Coxwell ? ’ And 1 can assure you that it 
frequently took me some time to convince 
my visitors that I was really one and the 
same man. 

My first trip in a lialloon was made 
with Mr. Ham|)l()n from the White (Con- 
duit (iardens, IVn 
tonville, r>n MVindaw 
August lijth, 1M44, 1 

assumed the name of 
* Wells,’ in order that 
I might not givi' loo 
much anxiety to my 
friends. 'I'his was n>\’ 
first real ascent, and 
we descended in a 
meadow lielonging to 
Mr. Augustin Rust, at 
East Ham Hall. And 
what a sen.sation it 
was. You are ui», u|), 
up, almost before )'uu 
. cap realize it ! ^^)ii do 
not appear to move, 
but seem to remain pt:r 
fectly .stationary ; and 
as you are seated in 
the aii^ the panorama 
of Nature which is 
opened out to you is 
positively imlcscriba- 
, ble. You watcii the 
■green fields, ami the 
church spires, and the 
houses all bei’oming 
smaller and smaller. 

They seem to be going away from you while 
sit and gaze at them, lost in wonderment. 
g : ^ Here, just look at this I’yand the veteran 
jflkhouts out to the old coastguardsman, “ Pride, 
I Jteave to witli the atlas ! ’’ ‘‘ Aye ! Aye ■ 

Mr, Coxwell ! ” “ Now, there is no getting 

away from that ! ” says the veteran, pointing 
' to the map. 'rhere you have the highest 
i: mountains in the world ; there is Everest, 
' ^9,oo2ft. ! But see that little balloon above 
the topmost peak; look at it, sir — 37,000ft, — 
that vvas the biggest ascent I ever made, and 
the greatest height ever attained by any 
balloonist 1 ’* That is what I call rising a 
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of Mr. I’oxwt'll in his hij^lt ast;cnt.) 
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guardsman. “Ah,” said Mr. Coxwell, “but ' 
unfortunately in this case you have iq come 
down in the world again.” « 

Mr. Coxwell assured me that he had .so 
studied the matter before making this great 
ascent that he was almost pretiared for each 
phase of the many great changes involved in 
passing from a dense to a lighter atmosphere, 
up to an elevation where; the pressure is so 
extremely reduced that, even at such a height 
as this, tlie clouds were so few that he and his 
comiKinion, Mr. Hlnisher, had magnificent 
views of villages and towns- iu fact, a litVle 
world setaiied to lie [)taieath them. “ Indeed,” 

* he remarked, “ «nce in 

passing over Birming- 
iiain at a height of six 
miles, lh(,‘ atmosphere 
was so clear that the 
smoke was to be seen 
coming out of the 
chimney pots.” 

He told me a some- 
what interesting story 
of ]\ow the balloonist 
is regarded by a spex'- 
lator on Urra jirma. 
‘‘W'e were coming 
bai'k from an ascent 
near Birmingham,” he 
said, “ u h e n w e 
ilesc'eiuled n(;ar a rail- 
way station. 'Die 
station inastca* came up 
to us. ‘ Are you the 
gent who went up a 
lew hours ago, sir?’ 
he asked, ‘‘Yes,’ 1 
answered. DVell,’ he 
said, ‘ it is very ( urious, 
but a toy balloon jiassed 
over here about the 
size of my hat about 
half a mile high soon 
after you left.’ ‘Oh, that wfiSdiot a toy 
balloon,' I assured him, ‘ it ^as myself and 
Mr. (ilaisher, and at the moment you .saw us 
w’e were six miles high ! ’ It scem^^d rather 
curious to me, because the balloon which 
apjieared a toy one to the •station master 
contained from po,ooo to 100,000 cubic feet 
of gas, and w'as 85^. in height and 56ft. in 
diameter. 

“ Pride, heave to with the cigars ! ” The 
old man ^puffed away contemplatively for a 
few moments, then, suddenly turning to me, 




^ “I will tell you about the mo.st ••perilous 

bit m the world, eh, sir ! ’Vsaid the old gscentl ever made. It was in 1847, when 
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‘we went up from the Vauxhall Gardens in a 
balloon with over 6olb. weight of fireworks. 
Albert Smith^iwho at that time had started 
The Man in the Moon as a rival to Punchy 
fur which j)crio(]ical the late George Augustus 
Sala^vas busih' engaged in making engravings, 
accom{)anied me with two other gentlemen. 
Ves ; July yth, 1847. Just before the ascent 
was made a storm was brewing, and the 
manager of the gardens (jueried as to whether 
it would be safe to make the voyage. I had 
never made a night asceift Ijefore, but on being 
appealed to, I decided to go. Up we went, 
discharging therockets and the Roman candles 
as we ast'ended. Suddcjily the sl( 5 rm burst 
out in all its fury. We were 4,000ft. above the 
surfa('e of the earth. 'The balloon was rising 
higher and higher, when all at (Uice a Dash of 
lightning (lis(’losed the fact that the balloon 
had rent fully lOft., and we wer(.‘ falling head- 
long right over the W'est end of 1 .ondon ! 

• “ For a moment I seana-ly knew what to 
do, hut so(jn colle('ting luy thoughts, 1 flew 
up to the hoo]) of tlu^ balloon, and cut the 
line that ('onnecis thi* salety valve to the 
lower part of the balloon, so (hat as the gas 
esca})ed the lower hemisplu're formed a 
sort of ()arachute.’'’ (Sc'c 
frontispiece*.) 1 am 
thankliil to say that 
the balh)on fell in the* 
neigh boiirhood e)f 
riinlico, the network 
being e'aught up by 
some seaffold - poles, 
which broke the force 
of the e'ollision. T was 
the only one hurt, anel 
(hat by a bystande*r, 
from whom I receiv«.'(l 
a cut in the hand 
whe:n be was trying to 
extract us from the; net 
\\ork. 

‘‘ Albe*rt Smith, who, 
by - the - bye, it “knight 
intcre.st you to know 
was a (leftist like my- 
self, behave^d splendidly 
— he never ut-iK^red a 
word, never showed a 
sign of fear. I venture 
to think he really did 
not know the danger in 
which lie was placed. 

Aye, such danger that it 
was a thousand to one 
against ouV ever escap- 
ing with our lives,” 


The mention of the late George Augustus 
Sala’s name by Mr. Coxwell naturally led 
us both to become reminiscent, as readers 
of The Strand Magazine ,wiU pcjssibly 
remember that gave an account of a 
long talk r had with that great journalist 
some two and a half years ago. Mr. Cox- 
well stated that Sala knew^ ni(;re about 
ballooning than any writer lie ever met. He 
made a study of it when he was a boy, 
aiul h(* had a touch of balloon fever before 
he was twenty. It is interesting to chronicle 
thu fact that tlie lectures which the gr^at 
Gale gave on ballooning were all written by 
Sala. Sala only went u[) in a balloon once, 
and that was in 1851, from Kensington Gore, 
with a man named ( 'hambcrlain. d’he balloon 
hurst ami caim* down with a run ; and ever 
after that, whenever Sala had thec'hance, not 
withstanding the great l^ive he had for balloon- 
ing, he always wrote chara(‘terizing that pur- 
suit as dangerous unl(‘ss skilfully managed. 

After Mr. (’oxwell’s adventure with Mr. 
Allicrt Smith, it was suggested that he ought 
to own a balloon of liis own. Htt refused 
for some time, saying tliat his family would 
strongly object to his lieeotning a |)rof(’Ssional. 

However, in 1848, he 
be(‘ame the director of 
a balloon, which he 
('hristened the 
“ Sylfih” ; and he made 
his first ascent as a 
professional on April 
10th of that year. I 
gathered the intcre«ling 
information from the 
veteran that the 
‘‘ Sylfih,” with three 
other gentlemen and 
himself, would weigh 
1,2541b., comprising 
I la 1 ioon, nett i i ig and car, . 
4oolb. ; the voyagers, 
6i2lb, ; grappling and 
rope gear, 521b. ; coats, 
instruments, etc., 3olb. ; 
and bcalloon, i6olb. 

It was also in this 
year that Mr. Coxwell 
fulfilled numerous en- 
gagements in Belgium. 
He u.sed to illustrate 
in Bru.ssels the bom-, 
l)ardment of a city, and 
the detonators which 
he threw out from his 
balloon made a noise* 
equal to a nine-pounder. 



(Taken at the Crystal Palace after a high ascent.) 
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He visited the prin- 
cipal towns in Germany 
and liohemia^ including 
a txip to tiie Field of 
Waterloo, in a volume 
r)! his r^iniscences 
which Mr. Cox well 
handed to itie, the 
author gives a very 
vivirl description of his 
impressions of tlit* Field 
uf \Vatcrh )0 as seen 
fr<.«n a balloon, 

A hallonn view <tf Watvi- 
IfX>, will) the siirrtiiuHliiij.; 
eoutitry nii<i acrliviiivs^ 
fails (rr)lirvly lo roiiwy ihv 
marim! ;issitci;Uinus wbirh 
nc4;i<; plains 
wouM lx* expcctv'l to 
amuse. 

Wc felt hanlly K't'nnr.iU<l 
lo the fiel th;\l on that 
rlusivr of ficMs, v\hirli 
Ji>okcd so nirul niid ('ulli' 
vHtird, llu.' fate of lOuropc 
had been derided inso},p cal 
a sauguinary omlest. 

As our survey happened 
to l»e made in the sutne 
numth as that on wliieli 
the nicmorahle l»ut(l<’ uus 
fou|:i;iU, llu‘ general appoai' 
nnrt's <»f Nature could not 



tlife wounded filled 
os the roar of artillery*^ 
cea.sctl, arid as night up- 
pfoached, «tbe earth was 
psi'dyed and sodden ; but 
on this, inviting rhetrs of 
welcome came to u.s on all 
sides, and at VValerlyo we 
met with a most friciKHy 
reception. 

It w^is delightful to 
l\car the veteran read- 
ing out his account of 
^this unique visit to 
AVaterloo'. It wasr- an 
iin[>rcssive little pio 
Hire -the suij setting 
over the sea, and cast- 
ing its dying beams 
upon the face of th(* 
grand old balloonist, 
and the coastguards 
man standing theft: 
(lose at hand. I’bc 
old guardsman could 
only shout out an 
enthusiastic “ Hear ! 
hear,” and bring his fist 
down ii|)on the table, 
which made the sea- 
shells rattle in a corner 
nt.'ar the wdndow. 


have been very dissimilar to wlml ilu-y won.- cn June 
17lh, 1S15, just when tin; Ihilish iiifanhy (»u:u'Ked 
on the rising ground near tlu' village, ;md the 
cavalry rested ht those hollows in the rear. 

It i'-' true we ga/ed upon i,lu' laiulNcape \\ hit'll uas 
comparatively lame when uiienli\t'uetl l>y the arms o{ 
Wellinglon, |lliu:h(!r, and Napoleon. 

Aif uerial glance at that gteal historical picture 
would liave indeed Ixrn a sight worth seeing, but 
the mere l>ir<r.s eye view of ilie .sight was s<imewhut 
dij«u>pointing. 

(>ould we have seen the down tro( Men corn and 
rye, the d(M,uls of smoke, the juancing hoixts and 
hehneled riders, the splcrulid Kreiieh columns im- 
jXHuously advancing against the solid scpiares of red -- 
could we have luMrd ilu' din and roar of musketry 
• irtd cannon, a tiff the wild hurrah of the last grand 
charge, then indeed llic .scene would liave appoured 
fresh and imjx >sing. Our hirrl’s-eye view of Waterloo, 
SO far from i>eing lively and soul-stirring, was rather 
of a I'hilosofdiical and contemplative character. 

One could not juss over the ruins of Hougomont, 
or the feirm honse of La Haye Saint, without thinking 
Cff the dust and ashes o( countiymcn and foe.s which 
ysere there scattered in profusion ; when we rccol* 
lerted that on the small surface of iwa) square miles 
50,000 men and hordes were ascertained to; be lying, 
wcA’oin form .some idea of the mouldering remains 
which tie licneath the ripening crops which presented 
:ite»8elvesto(nir 

The sun had just set on the pniccful plains in rr»sy 
and majestic grandeur. The glorious King of T)ay 
tkicHnmi also on June i 8 ih, thirty-three -years ixiforc 
we over in a Imlloon, BiU hew difierent the . 

y'^On tlmt 'evening after the ' I'atUe, whe'» ';|be cife 


'riu'n the veteran, after ht' bad onee more 
reviewed the hour he bad spent over that 
ever-farnous baltlefu'ld, ('rossed tlic room, 
and opened the door and looked out quietly 
upon the sea, as though wateliing it all again. 
‘‘Now', then," he saiil, “heave to, we niiust 
not get senlinu ntal Pass the tobacoobox, 
Fride.’^ “Aye, aye, sir,” and the tol)acco- 
bo\ was piped, or rather llte toliaeeo that 
was in it. 

“I returned to England,” ('ontiuued Mr. 
Coxwell, “from (iermany, in at the 

end of tlie Great Kxhiliition. 'They told me 
the Exhibition was over, and 1 had come too 
lake ‘ Have I ’ 1 said ; ‘ yi^'u^ shall see my 
name going up three times aiweek next year’ ; 
and 1 can assure you my promise came true. 
Early in the season, about Whitsuntide, .Mi** 
Goulston had made a very fine new silk 
balloon, but he was u n fort i via tel y killed in 
the first ascent of it. I’his ascent occurred 
from Oeniorne Gardens. I'he proprietor 
telegraphed to me to know if I would go up 
in GoutstoiVs balloon in the very car in 
which he lost his life. 1 went down to 
Hnspectf the balloon, and said : ‘I shall have 
no objection whatever.’ But I had a shock, 
1:qb. 1 rernember just at this m^^tnent that 

r$aw'$iome of 
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neighbourhood of ( 'hester- 
ion. « 

‘‘ 'I'he point is this/'’ said 
Mr. ( 'oxwclh when s})eak- 
in<^ of this ineident, “ t^at 
the weather cork of tluU; 
ehureh had l)een taken off 
a (lay or two [)revious for 
n*, gilding. Mad it not been 
taken down, my balloon 
would have struck tlie 
steeple in such a position 
that it would have been 
rent by the weathtr-cock 
from top to l>oUoni.” 

Mr. (’oxwell made many 
important surveys for the 
british Association ; and 
he merrily rt.*ferred to the 
notions of a late Professor, 
who had an idea of his 
own for asr'ending six 
mil(\s in an old balloon, 
wlfich lu' had j)icked up 
at ( !iemorni‘ ( iardtais. Mr. 

( 'oxwi'll, at his own ex^ 
j.)ense, built a balloon and 
materially assisti'd the 
Pritish Association in 
their s(‘jentiric work. 

.\s far back as 1X5.] Mr. 

( 'oxwell demonstrated in 
public a. new plan of sig- 
nalling in the air for use 
in time of war. One of 
the iH‘ws|)apers of that 
time, after describing the 
aeronaut’s venture, goes 
on to explain as follow's : 

Mr. (!o\well is not likelv to forget the “'The avTonatit, who set in operation once 
somewhat sensational experieiic'es connected more his signals, was well understood in 
with this ascent. Me had arranged to make the wi.irking ol these by those who waae in 
captive ascents as the (^)ueen and Priiu'e possession of the key to them ; and they re- 

Consort came past in their carriage during scmble somi'what those wltich \Vere lormerly 

their progress through Warwickshire. 'J'his used on the roof of the Adtniralty. W'hen he 
was (lone, and afterwards the balloon was held had ix-ached a considerable altitude he 
down to have a tresh su])ply of gas to enai)le liberated a number of pigeons which, he 
it to make a final ascent in the esening. said, were usually auxiliaries for warfare. 
During that time a fresh bree/e had sprung 'Phe idea is ingenious, and wb must admit 

up, and the aseending power of the balloon that the signals were worked witli much 

was so nuK'h less than he had expectial, that dexterity.” 

he had to ascend alone. 1 'he balloon striK'k His first real ascent in a military balloon 
against the spire of a church about 1 00yds. was made in 1863, and, curiously enough, a 
from the gardens whence the ascent was made, canvas oj the picture of this ascent forms 

He flew' to the hoop in order to look up the blind of the principal room of the 

the neck of the ballocui to make sure the vt^eran’s cottage at Seaford. This room is 

silk, was not lorn. It seemed all right, on a level wdth the highway, and for some 

He sailed away for twenty mile.s, coming time Mr. Coxwell was annoyed by people 
down in a most remote district in the coming and looking ihto his room, knowing 
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rhal it. was the famous balloonist who livetl 
tlua'c. window is a large one, and the 

canvas just covers it up entirc-ly^so at night 
Mr. C'oxwell sits ([uietly within doors, arul 


^'500 ; now you can make them of muslin at 
a cost of from ^/’i5o to ;/,2oo. I do not 
think itwillcN'er become fashionable. Italloon- 
ing is really an. art. IVople look uj) at a 
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('hatting away with a friend, always having 
before him a \ iew of his ascent from 'rhorn- 
hill, at Aldej;>hot. 

JJefore *lea\ing Mr. (’owvell 1 aske(J if he 
considered ballooning would iwer become 
p()[)iilar or a tashional)le pa.stirne. Well,’’ 
he said, “ liallooning is remarkably i)o])ular 
t<vday to a cv*rtain extent, as it is now more 
used for acrobatic purposes and fancy acts. 
A balloon is a costly affair. When I was 
a young man they uscul to be made of 
expensive silk, and a good balloon would cost 


balloon and think how c;asy it must be to sail 
along at the rate of eighty miles an hour, 
which I have dont; in my day. d’hen the 
great risk has always to be considered ; and 
although peoi)le nowadays will risk anything 
to be fashionable, 1 do not think they will go 
as far as ballooning. Hut here is a curious 
fact: ballooning is of value for some pul- 
monary complaints |)eoi)le who suffer from 
asthma. \h:)u see, you get into such pure 
air, and I know I always felt better aYter an 
ascent ! ” 
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CHAI’l'F-R 111. 

TIIK I'LAV- A( '1 kl.SS OF ANS I I . V ( KOSS. 

JIA\'I’'. told you soiDethiuj^ 
nhoiil l''ri;ir’s ():ik, and ahoiU 
tho lik* that wo hal then-. 
Now that !UV nu‘U\ory [^ot-s 
ha('k to iho old pliuv it would 
[gladly lini^or, for t.'\rry llucail 
which I draw from the skt'in of the past 
brings out half a-doz(.’n others that W(*r<‘ 
entangled with it. I wa^ in two luinds when 
I l)egan whetlx r I had enough in na* to 
make a book of, and now I know that I 
could wriU‘ one about f riar's Oak alone, an<l 
the folk wlioin 1 knew in iny ehildho(Ml. 
'I'hey were hard and uneoutli, sonu.’ of them, 
1. doul.)t n(.)l ; and ytl, seen through \hv. 
golden lia/e of time, tlu'V all st'eui swt'et and 
lovable. 'There was our good viear, Mr. 
Jeffi:rson, who loved the whole world sase 
only Mr. Slack, the baptist minister of 
(.'layton, aitd there was kindly Mr. Slack, 
who was all men's brothca* save only of Mr. 
Jefferson, the vi('ar of f riar’s Oak. 'Then 
there was Monsieur Kudin, the T'remii 
Koynli.st refugei' who Tncd o\vr oi) the 
Ikingdcan road, and who, when the news of a 
victory came in, was ('onvulsed with joy 
because wi* had beaten buonaj)arte, and 
shaken with rage because we had l>eaten the 
T'rench, so that after the Nile he wept for a 
whole day out of delight and then for another 
one out of fury, alternately clapping his 
hands and stamj)ing his ka*!. ^\’ell I re 
membtT his thin, upright hgure and the wav 
in which he jauntily twirlc'd his little canc, 
for cold and hunger could iu)t t'ast him 
down, though wc knew that he had his share 
of both. Vc‘t he waN so jn-oiid and had such 
a grand maitnor of talking, that no one tiared 
to offer him a ('loak or a meal. 1 can see 
his fin e now, with a flusli over each craggy 
cheek^Kme when the butc her made hint the 
present of some ribs of beel‘ He could not 
but take it, and yet whilst he was stalking ofl' 
he threw a [troud glance over his .shoulder at 
the but('her, and he said, “ Monsieur, 1 have 
adog!'^ Vet it was Monsieur Kudin and 
not his dog w*ho looked plumper for a week 
to come. 


'Th(,*n 1 rementber Mr. 1'att‘rson, tlic 

farmer, who was what you would now ('all 
a Radical, though at that tiim* some ('ailed 
him a Pricstlcy-itc, ajul some a Kox-itc, ai^ul 
itcarly c.vt'rvbody a traitor. It certainly 
S(.*cmc(l to BU‘ at the time to 1k‘ very jvicked 
that a man should look glum when lie heard 
of a british victory ; a!ul whcai they burned 
his straw' image at the gate of his farm, boy 
|im and I v;(.-rc amoiig those who lent a 
hand. lUit wc wc'rc bound to ('onfc'ss that 
Ik- was gana-, though he might be a traitor, 
for down he ('nnu', striding intr) the midst ol 
ns with his brown coat ami bis buckled 
shoes, aial tin- (ire beating upon his grim, 
s< hoo1mastcr faca-. My word, how he rated 
us, aud how glad wt- were- at last to sneak 
(piietly away. 

“ You Ti\ers of a lie !" said lu.-. “ \^)u and 

those like you have hec-n preaching ).K‘a(:e for 
nigh tw’o thousand years, and (.utting throats 
the whole time. If tfie money that is lost in 
taking l‘'reiu‘h lives were spent in saving 
I'lnglish oiu.‘s, you would have more right to 
burn candk‘s in your windows. W'ho are 
you that dan' to (.:ome hert' to insult a law- 
abiding man ? " 

“ W’e are the peo])le of f'aigland !” cried 
}()ung Master Oxington, llu* son of the 'Tory 
S(juire. 

You ! you horse-ivu'ing, cock-fighting 
nc'cr-dowcci ! J )() you presume to talk for 
the ]K*oplc of T'mgland ? 'They arc a dec}), 
strong, silent stream, and you arc the scum, 
the huhbles, the ])Oor, silly froth that floats 
iijum the surfaci-." • 

We tlioiight him very wii'lfed then, l)Lit, 
looking hn('k, 1 am not sure that we were 
not very wicked ourselves. 

Aud then there were the smugglers ! The 
Downs sNvarnu'd with them, f{.i>»- since there 
might lie no lawful trade betvvi.xt ITant'e and 
England, it had all to run in that channel. 
1 Itave been up on St. Jolurs Common u})on 
a (lark night, and, lying among the bracken, 
I have seen as many as seventy mules and a 
man at th^ head of each go flitting })ast me 
as silently as fish in a stream. NT.)t one of 
thtUn but bore its two ankers of tkc right 
French cognac, or its bale of silk of I.yons 
and lace of Valencieimes. 1 knew Dan 
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still to 1 k‘ ri'iul in Pat- 
cham ( 'luin hyard, 

()m‘ (lay, a Pont the 
^tinu.‘ of our ('liffe Royal 
adventure, I was seated 
in tht; ('ottas4(‘ looking 
rouiul at the ( urios whicli 
niy father liad fasltaied 
on to the walls, and wish* 
ing, like the la/v lad that 
I ‘was, tlKit Mr. 'Lilly had 
died l)t'lort.‘ ever he wit)te 
his Latin graniinar, when 
luv mother, who was 
silling kfiitting in the 
window, gave a little cry 
of sui jwise. 

“ ( iood graeious ! ” she 
('rii^d. W hat a vulgar- 
looidng woman ! ” 

It was so rare to hear 
my molhei say a hard 
word against anvhody 
(unless it were (ieiu'ral 
lUionaparte) that 1 was 
across the room and at 
the window in a jump. 
A ])ony-('haise was etmi* 
ing slowly down tlie 
^illag(.‘ street, and in it 
WMs the (jueerest-looking 
person that I had ever 
seim. She was very stout, 
with a face that was of 
so dark a red th^il it 
shaded away into ])urple 
overr the nose and cheeks. 
She W'Ore a great hat with 
a w'hite curling ostrich 
feather, and from under 
its brim Ikt two bold, 


Sf'ales, the Iw-ad of them, and I knew 'lom 
Ilislop, the riding oftieer, and 1 remember 
the night th^ 7 »met. 

“ 1 )o you light, Dan ? ” asked 'Lorn. 

Yes, 'Lorn ; thou must fight for it.” 

On which "Lorn drew his pistol, and blew 
Dan’s brains out. 

“ It was a sr#d thing to do,” he said after- 
wards, ‘‘but 1 knew Dan was too good a 
man for me, for we tried it out before.” 

It was d'oin w'ho paid a poet from Brighton 
to write the lines for the tombstone, whieh 
we all thought were very true and good, 
beginning ; — 

" Alas ! Swift flew the Axial lead 
Wbidi^pi creed through the young man’s head. • 
lie instant fell, resigned his breath, 

And closed l)is languid eyes in death. 

There was more of it, £tnd I daresay it is all 


black eyes stared out with a look of angtT 
and defiance as if to t(‘ll the folk that slie 
thought less of them than they could do 
of her. She had some sort of scarlet 
pelisse with white swansdown about her 
neck, and she held the reins slaf:k in her 
hands, while the pony wandered from side to 
side of the road as tlu' fancy took him. Lat h 
time the chaise sw'ayed, her head w'ilh the 
great hat swayed also, so tliat sometimes W'C 
saw the crowai of it and sometimes tlie brim. 

“What a dreadful sight!” cried my 
mother. 

“What is amiss w’ith her, motlier?” 

“ Heaven forgive me if I misjudge her, 
Rodney, but I think that the unfortunate 
wjomiyi has been drinking.” 

“Why,” I cried, “she has pulled the chaise 
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uj) ;tt. tJ)t‘ smithy. Til finci out all the news 
lor \r‘ir': and, ('at('hing up my raj), away 1 
s< aiitper('d. 

( 'h.imj)i<)n *1 larrison had luaai shoeing a 
horse at the Idrge door, arid wht^Ji I got into 
llu‘ strtM-i I could see him with lln; cTeature's 
hoot' still under his arm, and tin; ra^>p in his 
hand, knei'ling down amid tin; whiU; |)arings. 
'I'he woman was l)eekoning him from the 
chaise, aiui he staring u]) at her with the 
f|ueer<;sU'\j>ression u|)on hisfa.ee. Presently 
he threw down his ras[) and went across to 


She looked at Jim, and I never saw such 
eyes in a human Itead, so larg^S and bku'k, 
and wrjnderful. I>oy as I was, I knew that, 
in spite of that hUxited fa('e, this woman had 
once been \ery beautiful. Slu; put out, a 
hand, with all the fingers going as if she Vere 
playing on the har})siehord, and .she touched 
Jim on the shoulder. 

“ I hope I hoi)e )’ou’re well,'’ she 
stnmmererl. 

Very well, maam/ said Jim, st.iring from 
her to his unele. ‘ 
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her, standing by the wheel and sliaking his 
head as he talked to her. I'or my jiart, 1 
slipj)ed into the smithy, where boy Jim was 
finishing the shoe, and I watched the neat- 
ness of his work and the deft way in which 
he turned uj) the caulkens. When he iiad 
done with it he carried it out, and there was 
the strange woman still talking with his uncle. 

Is that he?'' I heard her ask. 

Champion Harrison nodded. 


‘‘ And hap|)y too ? ” 

“ Ves, ma'am, I thank you.” 

“ Nothing that you crave for ? ” 

“ Why, no, ma’am, 1 have all that I lack.” 
‘*'rhat will do, Jim,” said his uncle, in a 
stern voice. “ Blow up the forge again, for 
that shoe wants reheating.” 

But it seemed as if the woman had some- 
thing else that she would say, for she was 
angry that he should be sent away. Her 
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fives gleanu‘d, and her head tossed, while 
the smith witii his two big hands outsj)rea(l 
seemed to be soothing her as best he eoiikl. 
lh)r a long time they wlhsjx-red until at last 
slie ^eerned to l)e satisfied. 

‘‘'Fo morrow, then ? ” she cried loud out. 

“ 'J'o morrow,'’ he answered. 

“ \'ou keep your word and I’ll kee|) mine,” 
said she, and drop[)ed the lash on the pony’s 
ba< k. 'I'he smith stood with the rasp in his 
luinji, looking after her until she was just a 
littUi red s[K)t on tlie white road. 'Then he 
turned, and 1 never saw his face so grave. 

“ Jim,»’ said he, “that’s Miss Ilihton, who 
has come to live at 'I'he Maples, out Anstey 
( .'ross way. She's taken a kind of a fancy to 
vou, Jim, and mayl)e she can help you on a V)it. 
I jxomised her that you would go over and 
see lier to-nioiTow.” 

‘‘ 1 don't want her helj), uncle, and I don’t 
want to see her.” 

‘‘ but r\{‘ j)romised, Jim, and you wouldn’t 
make in<' out a liar. She does but want to 
talk with you, for it is a lonely life she 
leads.” 

“ What would she want to talk with such 
as me about ? ” 

“Why, 1 cannot say that, but^she seemed 
\t*ry set U|)on it, and women have their 
fancies, 'rhere’s young MastcT .Stone here 
\\h(j w(.)uldn’t refuse to go and see a good 
ladv, ril warrant, if he thought he might 
Ih-tter his fortum* liy dcjing .so.” 

“ Well, uncle. I'll go if Roddy .Stone will 
go with me,” said Jim. 

“ Of course he'll g(^ AA’on’t you, Master 
Rodney ? ” 

So it ended in my saying “ye.s,”and back I 
went with all my news to my mother, who 
dearly loved a little l)itof gossip.* She shook 
her head when she heard where I wa.s 
going, but she did not say nay, and so it 
was settled. 

It was a*g(V)d four miles of a walk, but 
when we reached it you would not wish to 
see a more cosy little house : all honeysuckle 
and creepers, with a wooden porch and 
lattice windows. A common-looking woman 
opened the dot^r for us. 

“ Miss Hinton cannot see you,” .said she. 

“ But she asked us to come,” said Jim. 

“ I can’t help that,” cried the woman, in a 
rude voice. “ I tell you that she can’t see 
you.” 

We stood irresolute for a minute. 

‘'Maybe you would just tell her 1 aiji 
here,” saifl Jim, at last. 

“'Fell her! How am I to tell her when 
she couldn’t so much aiJ hear a pistol in her 


ears? 'Fry and tell lier yourself, if )'(ni have 
a mind to.’’ 

She threw open a door as she spoke, and 
there, in a rec'lining ('hair at the fmlher end 
of the room‘d we caught a glimpse of a figure 
all lumped together, huge and shaju'less, 
with tails of black hair hanging down. 'I'he 
.soimd of dreadful, swine-like breathing lell 
upon our ears. It was biit a glance, and 
then we were olf hot foot for home. As for 
me, I was so young that 1 was not sure 
whether this was funny or teriil)le ; but when 
1 lo(jked at Jim to si'c how he look it. Ik: was 
looking (juite white and ill. 

“You’ll not t<‘ll anyone, Roddy,’’ .said he. 

“ Not unless it's my mother.” 

“1 won’t evt'n lell my unde. I’ll say she 
was ill, the poor lady! It’s enough that we 
should haw seeti her Jn her shanu', without 
its being the gossip of the* village. It makes 
me feel sick and heavy at heart.” 

“She was so yest(‘nlay, Jim.” 

“Was she? I ne\er marked it. Fbit 1 
know that she has kind ey(‘S and a kind 
heart, for I .saw the one in the other wlu'ti 
she looked at nte. Maybe it's the want of a 
friend lliat has drivi*n her to this.” 

It blighted his sj)irits for days, and wlien it 
had all gone from my mind it was brought 
hack to me by his manniM'. lUit it was not 
to be our last memory of the lady with the 
scarlet peli.sse, for hi'fort: the week was out 
Jim came* round to ask me if i would again 
go u[) with him. 

“ My uncle has had a letter,” sai^l he. 
“She would Sj)eak with me, and 1 would he 
easier if you came with me. Rod.” 

h'or me it was only a j)leasuiv outing, hut 
1 could see, as we drew near the h(ju.se. that 
Jim was troubling in his mind le*st wc* should 
find that things were amis.s. His fe-ais were 
.soon st^t at rest, however, for we had s('arce 
clicked the garden gate helorc* llie woman 
was out of the door ol the oottage and 
running down tlic ])ath to meet us. She 
was so strange a figure, with some sort of 
j)urp]e wrapper f;n, and her hig, finslted face 
smiling ont of it, that T might, if 1 had been 
alone, have taken to my heels at the sight of 
her. Even Jim stopped fora moment as if 
he were not very sure of lums(‘l(, but her 
hearty ways soon set us at our ease. 

“ It is indeed good of you to come and 
see an old, lonely woman,” said she, “ and I 
owe you an aj^ology that I should give you 
a fruitless journey on 'Fuesday, but in a sense 
you were yourselves the cause of it, since 
t^e thought of your coming had excited me, 
and any excitement throws me into a nervous 
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My poor nerves! \'<»u ran s(:e yoiir- 
selw.s how tliey serve me.’’ 

She held out her iwitehiiiiL; h.and.s as she 
Sj)oke. rhei) she jKissf^d one of them 
ihroiii^h Jim's arm, and walked \T'itli him up 
the path. 

“ \'oii must let me know you, afid know 
you wt‘ll,’' said slu*. “ N'our uneli‘ and aunt 
are (juite old aexjuaintanees of mine, niwl 
though you t'annol rememi)er me, I have held 
you in my arms wlien you wtxe an infant. 
'I'eli mtr, little man,” siu' added, turning to 
me, “ what do you call your friend ? 

“Hoy Jim, ma’am,” 
said 1. 

“ 'I’hen if y(ju will 
not think nu; for- 
ward, I will ('all you 
Boy Jim also. \\(' 
elderly [)eople hav(' 
our privilege's, yem 
know. And now 
you .shall ronu' in 
with me, and we 
will take a dish of 
tea together.” 

She kal the way 
into a cosy room 
the same which wt' 
h a d (' a u g h t a 
glimpse of when 
last vve ('a me and 
there, in the middle, 
was a tahU; with 
white, nai)ery, and 
shining glass, and 
gleaming china, and 
red-cheeked apples 
piled iitH)n a et.'ntrto 
di.sh, arid a gri-at 
plateful of smoking 
mufti ns which the 
cross ■ fac'ed maid 
had just ('arried in. 

You cati think that 
we did justice to 
all the good things, 
and Mis.s Hinton 
would ever keep pressing us to pass our 
cup and to fill our plate. Twice during o^r 
meal she rose from her chair and withdrew 
into a’ cupboard at the end of the room, 
and each time 1 saw Jim’s face cloud, for 
we heard a gentle clink of glass again.st glass. 

“ Como now, little man,” said she to me, 
when the table had been cleaved. “Why 
are you looking roimd so much ? ’’ 

Because there are so many pretty {hin^s 
. upon the walls,” 


“ And which do you thifik the j)rctti(tst of 
them ? ” • 

“ Why, that 1” said I, pointing to a j)icture 
which hung opposite to me. It was of a tali 
and slender girl, with the rosic'sl cheeks ^and 
the tendcrest eyes so daintily dia'ssed, too, 
that 1 had never seen an}lhing more jjerfeet. 
She had a j)Osy of flowers in her hand and 
another one was lying upon the |)lanks of 
wood upon which she was standing. 

“Oh, that’s the j)rettiest, is it?” said slie, 
laughing. “Well, now, walk up to it, and 
let us hear wliat is w'rit beneath it.” 

* I did «as she 

asked, and rexad 
out : “ Miss Polly 

Hinton, as /Vggr, 
^ , in ‘ d’he (Country 

Wife,’ [)layed for 
her benefit at. llu* 
Haymarket 'Pheatn,', 
September 14th, 
17S2.” 

“It’s a |) 1 a y - 
actress,” said I. 

“Oh, )'()U rude 
l.t.tle boy, to .say it 
in such a toiu.*,” 
said she, “as if a 
[ilay-aetress wasn’t 
as good as anv(.)ne 
else. Why, ’twas 
hut the other day 
that the Duke of 
C’lareiu.'e, who may 
('ome to call him- 
self King of kaig- 
land, married Mrs. 
Jordan, who was 
lierself only a play- 
af'tress. And wiuun 
think you that this 
(.)ne is ? ’ 

Sh(! .‘itood under 
the picture with her 
arms folded across 
lu'r great l)ody, and 
lier i)ig, black eyes 
looking from (.uu; to the other ‘of us. 

‘AVhy, where are your eyes?” she cried at 
last. “/ was Miss Pcjlly Hinton of the 
Haymarket d'heatre. And perhaps you never 
heard the name before ? ” 

Wc were compelled to confess that we 
never had. And the very name of play- 
a,ctress had filled us both with a kind of 

vague imrror, like the country-bred folk that 

we were, do us they were a class a[)arl, to 
be hinted at rather <than named, with the 
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wrath of tlie Alniighty hanging over them 
like a thinKjerc.-loud. Indeed, 1 lis jiidgnienls 
seemed to be in visible operation before iis 
when we looked upon what this woman wais, 
atid what she had been. 

“ said she, laughing like one who 

is hurt, you have no eaiiise to say anything, 
for 1 read on your faces w’hat you have been 
taught to think of me. So this is the up- 
bringing that you have had, Jim, to think evil 
of that whieh you do wot understand ! 1 wish 
you had been in the theatre that very night 
with Triiu'e Idorizel and four Dukes in the 
boxes, > and all the wits and iilactaronis of 
London lising at me in the pit. If I..ord 
A\on had not given me a c'ast in his carriage, 

1 had nt'\t‘r got my flcnvers hack to my 
lodgings in York Street, Westminster. And 
now two little country lads are sitting in 
iiidgment ii|.)on me ! ” 

jim's pi i(K.‘ hnniglu a flush on to his cheeks, 
for he did not like to be (vdled a country lad 
or to ha\‘e it suj)posed that lie was so far 
behind the grand lolk in London. 

“ 1 have ne\'er been inside a play house,'’ 
said he ; “ J know iiotliing ol' them. ’ 

“ Nor 1 ('it her.” 

‘‘ W ell,” said she, “ 1 am noHn voi('e, and 
it is ill to jiiay in a little room with but two 
to lisle'll, but \()U must coneeive me to Ik* the 
(Jiieen of the l’eru\ ians, who is exhorting her 
('oiintrymen to rise u[) against tlie Spaniards 
who are oppn'ssing them.’' 

And straightway that coarse, swollen woman 
became a (jiU'i'n, the grandest, haughtiest 
([iiocn that )’ou could dream o(, and she 
turned ujion us with such words of fire, such 
lightning eyes and sweeping of her w hite hand, 
that she held us sjielllKiund in our chairs, 
Ilt'r vfdce was soft, and swee't, and pe'isuasive 
at the fir.st, but louder it rang and louder as it 
spoke of waongs and freedom and the jo) s of 
death in a good cause, until it thrillc<l into mv 
every nerv^g find I askc'd nothing more than 
to run out of* the cottap.* and to die then 
and there in the cause of my ('ountry. And 
then in an instant she changed. She was a 
poor woman now, w'ho had lost her only child 
and who wtut licnvailing it. Her voi(x; was 
full of tears, and what she said was so simfile, 
so true, that wa* both seemed to see the dead 
babe stretched there on the carpet before us, 
and \ve c(X]ld have joined in with words of pity 
and of grief. And then, before our cheeks were 
dry, she was track into her old self again. 

“ How like you that, then ? ” she crij.'d. 
‘^'Lhat nas my way in the days when Sally 
Siddons would turn green at the name of 
Polly Hinton. It’s a 4ine play, Is ‘Pkarro. ” 

VoL xi- ia. 


“ And who w'rolc it, ma'am ? 

‘* \\ ho wrote it ? I never heard. hat 
matter who did lUv writing ofjt ! Put there 
are some great hues for one who knows how" 
they shoulM be spoken.*’ 

“ .\nd you jilay no longer, ma'am ? ” 

“No, |im, 1 left the boards when- -when 1 
w'as w'earv of them. Put my heart goes back 
to them sometimes. It seems to me there 
is no snu ll like that ol the hot oil in the 
footliglits and nf tin* oraiigrs in tin* jiit. Put 
you arc sad, Jim.” 

“ It was iuit the thotight of that poor 
woman and her child.” 

“'J'ut, never think about lu'r 1 I w'ill soon 
wipe her from your mind, 'I'liis is AIrss 
J^risciUa Tomhow IVom ' riie Romp.’ \'oii 
must con(vi\ »' t fiat tlu' mother is speaking, and 
lliat the forward you^ig minx is answering.” 

And she bf 'gan a sci'iic bet war'll the twa:) 
of thc'in, SC) ('xact in \oic(' and manner that 
it seemed to us as if there wcix' really two 
folk liefoix' us : tlu' stern old motlier with her 
hand up like an cai‘ triim])et, and her flouno 
ing, bouncing daughter. Her great figure 
danced about with a vvoivlerful lightness, and 
she tossed lu r lu'.id and poiit(.‘d her lips as 
she ans\V(.‘ri'< 1 back to the old, bent ligmc 
tli.it addtx'ssed lu'r. Jim and I had forgotten 
our tears, and weia; holding our riiis Ix'lore 
she came to the end ol it. 

“ That is beiti'f,” said she, smiling at our 
laughter. “ I would not have' you go back 
to i*'riar’s Oak with long fa('(‘S, or maybe they 
would not lei you (omt; to me again.”. 

She vanished into her cupboard, and came 
out WMlh a bottle and glass w’liieh she plai'cd 
u|v)n the table. 

“You are too young for strong waters,” 
.she .said, “ but this talking gives one a dry- 
ness, and 

'TIk'H it was tliat Poy Jim did a wonderful 
thing. He rose from lii.s chair and lu- laid 
his hand upon tlie bottle. 

“ 1 )«.)n't ! ” said he. 

She i(.)oke(l him in the hux', and I can still 
see those l)laek e\('s of hers sollr'iiing before 
his ga/e. 

“ Am 1 to have nom' ? ” 

“ Please, diai't.” 

IVith a i|uiek movement she wrested the 
bottle out of his hand and raised it up so 
that for a moment it entenxl my head that 
she was about to drink it off. 'I’hen .she 
flung it through the oix.*n lattice, and we 
heard the crash of it on the jiath outside. 

“ I'liere, Jim ! ” .said she ; “ does that 
^satiijfy you? It’s long .siiu'e anyone cared 
Vhethcr 1 drank or no.” 
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“ urc loo ^ 00(1 .inci kind lor lliat,” 
said hr. 

*‘(loi)d!” she rrird. *' W'rll, I lovt* that 
yon should lliink nu* so. And it would 
make you haj^pirr if I kept IVom the l»rand\, 
Jim? Wi'il, till'll, ril make you a ])roinis(‘ 
if yoiril make me one in letiirn.*’ 

'' Wiial’s that, miss ? " 

“No (Iroji sh.dl jiass my lips, Jim, if you 
will .swear, wet or shine, blow or snow, to 
come u]> here twiei' in every week that I may 
see you and sj)e;ik with you, for, indet'd. 
there are times when 1 am vcvy lonesome/’ 

So the promise was made, and \ery laith 
fully <lid Jini keep it, for manv a time when 
1 have wanted him U) t^o lishiipit or rabbit 
snariiiL;, he has remembered that it was his 
day for Miss Hinton, and has tramped off lo 
Anstey ('ross. .\t first 1 think that she foun<.l 
her share of the bargain hard to keep, and T 
have seen Jim eomo ba('k with a black face 
on him as if things were going ami.ss. But 
after a time the fight was won, as all fights 
are w^on if one does but fight long enough, 
and in the year before my lather came back 
Miss Hinton had become another womans 
And it was not her ways only, but herself 


as well, for from being the pt/rson that 1 
have described, she Ix'came in one twelve- 
month as fine a looking lady as then.' was in 
the whole eountrv side. Jim was prouder of 
it by far than of an\tliing he hail had a hand 
in in his lift', but it was only to me that he 
ever spoke about it, for he had that tender- 
ness towards 'her that one has for those 
whom one lias helped. And she heljied him 
also, for by her talk of the world and of what 
she had seen, she took his mind awaiy from 
the Sussex country side and ])r 4 *parf'd it for a 
bro.adcr file beyond. So matters stood 
between them at the time when peace was 
madt^ and m\ father l anie home from the sea. 

CHAiH'bR IV. * 

rilK l*i;.\CK OF .\MIFNS. 

Many a woman's knee was on the ground, 
and many a woman's soul spent itself in joy 
and thankfulness wdien the news came with 
the fall of the leaf in i8oi that the prelimi- 
nartV's of jxiaee had lieen settled. All Kng- 
land w'aved her gladness by day and twinkled 
it by night. Even in little Friar's Oak we 
had our flags flying brively, and a candle in 
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every window, with a big (i.R. gutUTing in 
the wind ovdfr the door of the inn. hoik were 
we;irv of the war, for we had bec;;i at it for 
eigln years, taking Holland, and S[)ain, and 
I'n^K'e eacdi in turn and all together. All 
that we had k:arnt'd during that time was that 
our little army was no niateh for the kreneh 
on land, and that our large* navy was m(»re 
than a mateh for them upon the water. 

had gained some (Tedit, which we 
wi.fi* sorely in need hi' after tht* American 
business; and a few ('olonies, which were 
welcome also for 
thr* sable reason • 
but our debt had 
gone on rising and 
our (X)nsols sinking, 
until even I’itt stood 
aghast. Still, if we 
had kiu)wn tliat 
then: ne\er ('ould 

be ])(*aee between 
Najioleon and our 
selves, and that this 
was onl\ the end 
of a lound and not 
of die battle, we 
should have beou 
better advised liad 
we fought it out 
without a break. As 
it was, the f'rein'h 
got back the j 0,000 
good seanuMi whom 
we had rapt u real, 
and a fine dance 
the)' led us with their 
Jjoulogne flotillas 
and fleets of inva 
sion before we were 
able to catch tlnan 
again. 

.My ladKa-j as J 
rci n 1 e m 1 )e r 'll i m > bt*s t , 
was a tough, strong 
little man, of no 
great brc:adth, but 
solid and w<^ll [lut “ms i-y 

together. His face 

was burned of a reddish colour, as liright as 
a flower pot, and in spite of his age (for he 
was only forty at the time of which I sjieak) 
it was .shot with lines which decjiened if he 
w'cre in any w^ay pe:rturl;ed, so tlmt I have 
.seen him turn on the instant from a youngish 
man to ijn elderly. His eyes esf)ecially were 
me.shed round with wTinkles, as is natural 
for ont.* who had ptick^ed theni.all hi.s life in 
facing foul wind and l^itter weather. 



eyes were, [)erhai»s, his strangest feature, for 
they w'cre of a very clear ami beautiful blue, 
which shone the brighter oiiUof that ruddy 
setting, by nature he must have been a fair- 
skinned man, for his up[)er browy wlu‘re his 
hat came over it, was as wiiiie as mine, and 
his ('lo.st'-eropped hair was tawny. 

He. had served, as he was jiroud to .say, in 
the last of our ships wliieh hatl been chased 
out of the Mediterranean in ’py, and in the 
first which had re-entered it in \)K He was 
under Miller, as third lieutenant of the T/u'scits^ 
when our fleet, like 
a ]>aek of eager fox- 
hounds in a covert, 
was (lashing from 
Sic'ily to Syria and 
hack again to Naples, 
trying to pic k up the 
lost scent. With the 
same good fighting 
man he served at 
the* Nile, where tlie 
men of his com- 
mand sponged and 
rammed and trained 
until, when the last 
tricolour had come 
down, they hove up 
tile sheet anchor and 
fell dead asleep ufion 
the t(;p of each 
other under the 
capstan bars. 'I'hen, 
as a se((.)n(i lieu- 
tenant, he was in 
one of tliose grim 
three-deckers with 
jiowxler - blackened 
hulls and crimson 
scup]K*r-holes, their 
spare cables tied 
round their keels 
and over their bul- 
warks to hold them 
together, which 
carried the tiewvs into 
■ the Hay of Naples. 

.f rom thence, as a 
rew^ard for his services, he was transferred 
as first lieutenant to the Aurora frigate, 
engaged in cutting off supplies from (fenoa, 
and in her he still remained until long after 
peace w’as declared. 

How^ well 1 can remember his home- 
coming I Though it is now eight-and-forty 
years ago, it is clearer to me than the doings 
of last week, for the memory of an old man 
is like one of those glasses which shows out 
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what is at. a tlistancc and blurs all that is 
near. 

My mother had l)<a;n in a trc-mhle ever 
sinre the hrst rumour f>r the jneliminaries 
rranu* to our cars, for she knew lliat lie mij^hl 
r.!orne as soon as his niessaf^e. She said little, 
but she saddened my life by insisting that 1 
should be for ever (‘lean and tidy. With 
every rumbk' of wheels, too, her eyes W()uld 
glaiK'e towards tiie door aiul her hands steal 
up to smooth her |)rt'tty black hair. She Ixid 
embiahidered a white “ W elcome ’’ upon a 
blue ground, with an aru hor in real u])on 
ea(’h side, and a border of laurel Knaves ; and 
this was to hang u}»on the two liku' laishes 
which Hanked the ('ottage door, lie could 
not have h'ft the Mediterranean before w'e 
had this fmished, and every morning she 
looked to see if it were ip its pla('(‘ and r(‘ady 
to l>e lianged. 

but it was a weary time belore the ]H‘aci; 
tvas ratified, and it was April of next year 
before (Hir great dav came round to us. It 
had l,)e(Ti raining all morning, 1 remetuluT 
a soft s[)ring rain, which sent up a rich smell 
from the brown earth and pattered pleasantly 
upon the budding (’hestnuts beliind our 
cottage. 'rh(.‘ sun had shone out in the 
evening, and 1 hatl come down with mv 
fishing rod (for 1 had ])romised boy Jim to 
go with him if.) the mill stix-am), when what 
should I see but a post chaise with two 
smokiiig horses at tlu' gate, and tliere in the 
open door of it were mv mother's bkuk 
skirl aiv.l her little feet jutting out, with two 
blue arms for a waist belt, and all the rest of 
her l)uried in tlie chaise. Away I ran for the 
motto, and I pinned it u]) on the bushes as 
W’e had agreed, but when 1 had linished theia’ 
were the skirts and the feet and the blue anus 
just the same as before. 

“ Mere's Rod,’’ said my mother at last, 
struggling down on to the ground again. 

Rofldy, darling, here’s your father ! ” 

1 saw the red face and the kindly, light- 
blue eyes looking out at me. 

“ Wliy, Roddv", lad, you were but a child 
and we kissed good-bye wh(?n last we met, 
but 1 suppose w(‘ must put you on a different 
rating now'. I’m right glad from my heart to 
see you, dear lad, and as to you, sw'eel- 
heart - 'The blue arms flew out and 
there w'ere the skirl and the two feel fixed 
in the door again. 

Here are th(*, folk coming, Anson,” said 
my motlier, blushing. “ \Von’t you get out 
arfd pome in with us ? ” 

And then suddenly it came home tg US| 
both that for all his cheery face he had never 


move(.l more than his arms, and that his leg 
w'as nesting on tht? o])posite seat of the chaise. 

“Oh, Ai'^on, Anson ! she (Tied. 

“ d’ut, ’tis but the bone of my ](_“g,” said 
he, taking his knee between his hands, ,vtd 
lifting it round. “ J got it broke in the bay, 
but the surgeon has fished it and spliced it, 
though it's a bit crank yet. ^\’hy, l)less her 
kindly heart, il 1 haven’t turned her from 
pink to white. You can see for yourself that 
it’s nothing.” * ( 

He sjirang out :is he sjioke, and with one 
leg and a staff in- hopped swiftly up the ])ath, 
and under fhi- laiin'l bordered motto, S-iid so 
(»ver his own threshold for the first time for 
fi\c' y(.*ars. When the jiostboy and I had 
(’arried up the si-a ('}u*st and the two ('anvas 
bags, there lie was sitting in Ifis ann-cliair by 
the window in his old, weatber stninc-d blue 
(‘oat. Mv motlu'r was weeping over his j)oor 
leg, and he patting her hair with (M)!- brown 
hand. Mis other li<,‘ threw round m\ waist, 
and drew me to llu‘ side of his chair. 

“Now that we have peace, I can lie up 
and refit until King ( leorge necajs me again,” 
said he. “ "bwas a earronade that eanK* 
adrift in the bay wlu'n it was blowing a top- 
gallant br(*e/.v witli a lieam sea. Ib'e we 
('ould make it fast il liad me jaimneri against 
the mast. Well, well,” he adde'd, looking 
round at tin* walls of tlu.* room, “ here ;ire 
all mv old ('urios, the same as ever : the 
narwhal's horn from the .\r(‘tie, and the blow 
fish from till' Molueeas, and tlu* parldlrs from 
biji, aiuJ the picture of the Jni with Lord 
Motham in ehase. .And here you are, Mary, 
and you also, Roddy, and good luck to llic 
earronade which has sent me into so snug a 
harbour uilhout fear of sailing orders.” 

My mothef had his long pipe and his 
loba( (‘o all ready for him, so that he was able 
now to light it and to sit looking from one of 
ns to the other and then bac'k again, as if he 
could never see enough of us.^ *Vfaing as I 
was, I (‘ould still understand that this was the 
moment whi('h he had thought of during 
many a lonely watch, and that the expecta- 
tion of it had ('heered his heart in many a 
dark hour. Sometimes he would touch 
one of us with his hand, and sometimes 
the other, and so hi* sat, with his soul too 
satiated for words, whilst the shadows 
gathered in the little room and the lights of 
the inn .windows glimmered through the 
gloom. And then, after my mother had 
lit/:)ur own lamp, she slipped suddenly down 
upon her knee.s, and he got one knee to the 
ground also, so that, hand-in-hand, they 
joined their thanks to ‘Heaven for manifold 
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falluT," said I, with 
some ('oiindencc. 

“'Then how. many sail of 
tluf liiu' were al the Mattie of 
( 'ain|H'r(lowii ? ” 

He shook Ins head };ravely 
when he found that I ('ould 
not answer him. 

“ W hy, there aia^ men in 
the fleet who never had any 
sehoolinu at all who ('oiild 
tell yon that we had seven 
74‘s, siweii f»4's, and two 
50441111 shi])s in the ai'tion. 
d here s a pii'ture on the 
wall of the chase of the 
( f/ /nh W'hii h wt'H* the 
ships dial laid her aboard ? ’’ 

Ai^awi 1 had to confess 
that h(‘ ha<l beaten me. 

‘'Well, your dad (am teac'h 
you soinethin^j; in history 
yet, ' he cried, looking in 
triumph at my mother. 
“ Have you learned geo- 
graphy?” 

N'es, fatluT,” .said I, 
though with less (;onli(.lenee 
than beloi'i*. 

“ Wa-ll, how far is it from 
Port Mahon to Algeraras ? ” 

I ('ould only shake my 


“ \ jolNFI) -l-m-.IK -iriANKS lo MJ.iWI 

nK'reies. Wheat 1 look back at my jiarenls 
as they were in those days, it is at that very 
moment tliat I can picture them m<tst clearly : 
her sw(n*t face with the wet shining upon her 
chec'ks, and his bliu.’ eyes upturned to the 
smoke-bku'keiied ceiling. 1 remember that 
h(‘ swayed his reeking pipe in the earnestness 
(tf his prayer, so that I was half tears and 
half smiles as 1 yvatched him. 

“ Roddy, lad,” said he, after sui^ter was 
over, '‘you’re getting a man now, and 1 
suppose you will go afloat like the rest of us. 
Yoirre old enough to .stra[) a dirk to your 
thigh.” * 

“ And leave mt* without a child as well as 
without a husband 1 ” cried my mother. 

“ W^ell, there's time enough yet,” said he, 
“ for they are more inclined to empty berths 
than to fill them, now that jicace ha^ come, 
lint Tve luwer tried what all this schooling 
has done for you, Rodney. You have had,^i 
great deat more than ever I had, but I dare- 
say I can make shift to test it. Have you 
learned iiistory ? * 


head. 

“ If Ushant lay three 
leagiit'S upon your starboard 
(juarter, what would be ycnir nearc'st Fmgiish 
])ort ? ” 

Again 1 had to give it. u[). 

‘‘ Well, J don't see that yonr geogrnplyy i.s 
mweh better tlian your hislc.n’y,” .said h(‘. 
“You'd never get your (crlilicate at this rate. 
(Ian you do addition ? Well, then, let us see 
if you ('ari tot ii]) my ])ri/(Mnoney.’' 

He shot a mischievous glance at my 
mother as he spoke, and she lai«l down her 
knitting on her lap ajul looked very earnestly 
at him. 

“ \V)u never askeal me about that, Mary,” 
.sai(4 lu?. 

“ 'Hie Mediterranean is not the station for 
it, An.son. I have heard you .say that it is 
the Atlantic for j.)ri/e-money and the’ Medi- 
terranean for honour.” 

“1 lind a share of both last crui.se, which 
comes from changing a line of battleship for 
a frigate. Now, Rodney, there are two pounds 
in every hundred due to me when the prjze- 
C4>urtg have done with then). W hen we were 
watching Massena, off (jenoa, we got a 
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matter of seventy schooners, brigs, and a young gull. Lord Nelson has promised me 

tartans, with wine, food, and jiowder. Lord a vatraney for you, and he'll be f^s good as his 

Keith will want his finger in the pie, but word." 

that’s for the ( aiurts to settle. Liit them at So it was that my father came home to us, 
four pounds apiece to me, and what will the and a better or kinder no lad could wislvfor. 

seventy bring ? ” 'I’hough my parents had been married so 

“ 'J’vvo hundred and eighty pound.s,” I long, they had really st‘en very little of each 

answered. other, and iluar affection was as warm and 

“ W hy, Anson, it is a fortune," cried rny as fresh as if they were two newly-wedded 

motlx.T, elapj)ing her hands. lovers. I have learned since that sailors can 

'‘'Try you again, Roddy!" said he, shak beeoar.se an<l Ibiil, bin nevi'r did I kno/v it 

ing his pipe at im;. “ 'rhere was tin* Xchcc frtini mv fatlu'r ; foi, although he had seen 

frigate; out of liarci Iona with twenty thousaiul as much rough work, as live wildest could 

Spanish dollars aboard, which make four wish ior, *lie was always tile .same ‘ jiatient, 

thousand ol our p(»unds. Her hull should good humoiiri'd man, with a smile and a jolly 

b<‘ worth am)ther thou.sand. W’hat s my word for all tin.; village. Hi' could suit him 

shari; ol that ? "' self l(» his eoinp;iny, too, for on the one hand 

“ A hundred [lounds.'’ he could take liis wine with the vicar or with 

‘'W'hy, the ])m\ser 'couldn’t work it out Sir Jatnes ( )vington, the stjuire of the jiarish ; 

(|uieker," he t'ried in his delight. “ I I(Te s 
for you again ! We passed tlie Straits and 
worked up to the Azores, where* we te ll in 
with the Jai SnhifHi from the Mauritius with 
sugar and spices. 'Twelve hundred pounds 
she’s worth to me, Mary, my darling, and 
never again sliall you soil your pretty 
fingers or jiinch ujitm my beggarly [lay." 

,My dear motlu'r had borne lu.‘r lotig 
struggle without a sign all these years, 
but now that she was so suddenly eased 
of it she fell sobbing ujion his 
neck. It was a long lime befora 
my father had a thought to stian 
upon my e.xainination in arilh 
melic. 

“It’s all in your lap, Mary, 
said he, dashing his own ham 
across his eyes. “By ( leorgr 
lass, when this leg of mine 
sound we’ll bear down 
for a sj)ell to Brighton, 
and if there is a smarlr r 
frock than yours upon 
the Steyne, may I never 
tread a poop again. But 
how is it that vou are 
so quick at figures, 

Rodney, when you know 
nothing of history or geo- 
grai)hy ? " 

I trigd to explain that 
addition was the same “smk Fi,tj. mo.N ms nkck. ” 

iH)on sea or land, Init 

that history and g(?ngraphy were not. While on the other he would sit by the hour 

“Well,’’ he concluded, “you need figures amongst my humble friends down in the 
Jto take a reckoning, and you need nothing s:uithy, with ('hampion Harrison, Boy Jim, 
else save what your mother wit will and the rCsSt of them, telling them .such stories 
teach you. There never was one #>f oar of Nelson and his men that I have seen the 
breed who did not take to salt wat^r like knot his' great hands together, 
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while Jim’s eyes have smouldered like the 
forge embers he listened. 

]\ly father had been placed on half-j)ay, like 
so many others of the old war officers, and st), 
for ra^irly two years, lie was al)le to remain 
with us. I)uring all this lime I can only 
once remember that there was the slightest 
disagreement between him and my mother. 
It ( lianced that 1 was the cause of it, and as 
great evtaits sprang f)iit of it, I must tell you 
liow it came about. It was indeed the first 
<ifa series of events whieh affec ted not only 
mv fortunes but those of very much more 
important- people. 


“ Whom think you that it is from, Anson ? 
she asked. 

“I had hofied that it was , from laird 
Nelson,’' answered •mv father. ‘‘It is time 
the boy had" his commission. Hut if it be 
for you, then it cannot be from anyone of 
much importance'.” 

“( an it not !” she cried, pretending to be 
offended. “You will a.sk my pardon for 
that speech, sir, for it is from no less a 
person than .Sir ('harles 'rregcllis, my own 
brother." 

My mother seemed to speak with a IiusIuhI 
\oi('e when .slu' nu'ntioned this wonderful 



11ie spring of 1803 was an early one, and 
the middle of April saw the leaves thick ujion 
the chestnut trees. One evening we were all 
seated to<gether Aiver a dish of tea when we 
heard the scrunch of steps outside our door, 
and there was the postman with a letter in 
his hand. 

“ I think it is for me,” said my mother, 
and sure enough it was addressed in 
the most beautiful writing to Mrs. Mary 
Stone, of Friar’s Oak, and there was a, 
red seal flic size of a half-crown upon 
the outside of it with a.flykig dragon in 
the middle. . . 


brother of hers, and always had done 
so as long as I can rememlier, so that 
1 had learned also to have a subdued and 
reverent feeling when 1 heard liis name. 
And indeed it was no wonder, for that name 
was never mentioned unless it were in con- 
nection with something brilliant and 'extra- 
ordinary. Once wc heard that he wa.s at 
Windsor with the King. Often he was at 
Brighton with the Prince. Sometimes it 
was as a sportsman that his refiutation 
reac^hed us, as when his Meteor heat tlje 
Duke «c)f (^ueen.sberry’s Egham, at New- 
^^rket, or when he brought Jim Belcher 
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up fnim ilristol, and si)rang him upon the 
I.ondon fancy. But usually it was as the 
friend of the. great, the arbiter of fashions, 
tht? king of bucks, and thu l)est dressed man 
in town that his reputation reat fual us. My 
father, liowever, did nf)t apjxvar t(> be elated 
at my mother’s triumphant rejoinder. 

“ Aye, and wliat does he want.^” asked he, 
in no very amial)le voi(re. 

“ I wrote to him, Anson, and tr)ld 
liim that Rodney was growing a man 
nosv, thinking, sime he had no wift* or 
child of his own, he. might lx- disposed to 
advance him.” 

“ W'e can do very wc^ll without him,” 
growled my fatli(‘r. He slieei(‘d off from 
us when the weather was foul, and we 
have no need of him now tliat ilie sun is 
shining.” „ 

“ Nay, you misjudge him, Anson,” said my 
mother, warmly. “ rheiar is no ont‘ with a 
better heart than C'harU's; but his own life 
moves so smoothly that he cannot under- 
stand that others may have trouble. During 
all these years I have knenvn that I had but 
to say the word to receive as miu h as I 
wished from him.” 

“ 'Thank (lod that you never had to stoop 
to it, Mary. I want none* of Ins help.” 

Ihit we miisi think of Rodney.” 

“ Rodney has enough for his sea-ehesl and 
kit. Tie needs no mure.” 

But (dairies has great ])uw'er and inllueiK'C 
in Txjndon. Tie <’ould make Rodney known 
to all the great [)e()}>le. Surely you would 
not stand iti tlie way of his advance 
ment.” 

“ l.et us hear what he says, then,” said mv 
father, and this was the letter whic’h she read 
to him : 


“ 14, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 
“April 1 5t'jh, 1803. 

“Mv ip:AK Si>'i r,R Mary, -In answer to 
your letter, I ('an assure you that you must 
not ('oneeivi' me to be wanting in tliose finer 
ft*elings which arc' the eliief adornment of 
humanity. It is true that for some years, 
absorbed as I ha\e been in affairs of the 
higlu'sl iinjiortanf'e, 1 havt^ seldom taken a 
pt'n in hand, for whi('h I ('an assure you that 
I have been rejiroae^eed by many (/cs ^^/z/s 
ihanziaiiics of your eharmiug sex. At the 
ym.senl mumeiU I lie abed (having stayed 
late in order to |)ay a (‘omplifiient to 
tlu' Marciiiuiu'ss of I)o\er at her ball last 
night), and this is writ to my dictation l)y 
Amb|■o^.c, m\' clevi'i’ ras('al ot a. valcl. 1 am 
inteo'sted to hear of my nephtw Rodney 
( Mi)}{ Jicii, ijuv! no))! !), and as 1 shall be* on 
my wav to \isil the Trine(‘ at Brighton lU'xt 
week, 1 shall bivak my journey at I' riar’s ( )ak 
for lhc‘ sake’ o( seeing both you and him. 
Make’ my eoinpliments to your husband. 

“ 1 am ev(‘r, my dc’ar sister i\lar\, 

“ N’our brothc.'r, 

“ ('llARLt'.S 'TRRCiFU.lJS.” 

“ \\’hat clo think < if that ?" cried my mother 
in triumph j,\hen shi? had finished. 

“ I think il is tlu.‘ letter of a fop,” said my 
lather, bluntly. 

“ N’ou are too hard on him, Anson. \’ou 
will think better of him whc’it you know him. 
But he says that he will 1 h‘ liere nc:\t week, 
and this is Thursday, and tlie best eiirlains 
unluing, and no lavender in the siieets I ” 
Away she l.»ustK:d, half distraeted, while my 
father .sal moody, with his ehin u}H)n his hands, 
and 1 remained lost in wonfler at the thought 
of this grand nc’W relative from IvOndon, and 
of all that hi.', eoming might mean to us. 
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NEW MEN 
ift OLD 
PLACES. 


LOOKING round the House of 
Commons in the short Session 
of the new Parliament following 
on the (ieneral Election, no one 
familiar with the {)lace would be di.sj)o$ed to 
Ixdieve that there has been established in 
retxmt times a more com}>lote or wider- 
.s{.)ri'ad change of faces as between one 
J’arliament and its succosscjr. Yet the Pariia- 
inent elected in 1892 substituted 21 j members 
for thos\j wdio had sat in its predecessor, 
against 191 new' members sent to the Parlia- 
ment elected last July. 'I'he reason for the 
prevailing sense of novelty in the sil unlion is, 
doubtless, largely due to its recent birth, hut 
primarily to the fact tliat, as compared with 
the Imtkversemcfit of 1892, the General IClec- 
tion of 1895 sent to the right-about a much 
larger j)roj)ortion of prominent members. 

The 'Freasury Bench alone had consider- 
ably mure than a tenth of its members sub- 
merg^. Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

the J^fesident of the Tx.)cal ('rovtanment 
Board, the Post- 
master-General, the 
Parliamentary Secre - 
tary to the Home 
Office, the Financial 
Secretary to the 
Treasury, and thre r 
well - known niYm 
hers of the Whips 
Department - Mr. 

Brand, Mr. C. R. 

Spencer, and Mr. 

Leveson - (Slower - 
disappeared from 
the scene. In such 
a debhcle the falling 
here and there of a 
particular *miln^ in 
the serried ranks 
would hardly be 
noticed. , But it is 
small e.\aggeratbn 

to say the, Hbuse of Commons shrieked 
w^hen ‘‘Bobby” Spencer fell. How in the 
coming , years the business of Parliament is to 
be carried on, and the more delicate w’heels 
of State policy are to revolve in the absence 
of the . stat^ last Parlia- 

metrt tepre&entea^ is 

gracefuiiy turns 

VdL'iL^... ■'■.Y;. 57^' y 



^Apatt*from the fatal accidents 
OLD the General Election, the clo§<Sy:| 
STAGERS, of the brief but memorable Par- 7.i 
liament of 1892 was .seized by- 
st-veral old Parliamentary ^stagers as oppor- 
tunity for withdrawing from the familiar - 
road. Mr. Gladstone's retirement would of , 
itself suffice to mark an epoch. With him ^ 
[Kissed beyond range of the Speaker^S eye ,;., 
men like Sir Henry James, Sir James Stans- ’ 
feld. Sir Richard 'rem[)le, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Mr. W'iutbread, Mr. T. B. lV>tter, Mr. Caleb 
Wright, Mr. \V. Rathbone, Mr. Illingworth, 
and Mr. ('obb, occasionally contumacious 
but inllexibly honest, uns[)aringly industrious, 
the ty}»e of the priv^ite member w'ho has 
done much to elevate the House of Commons 
to the uniijue position it holds amongst the 
Parliaments of the world. 

With Mr. Bright went his nephew, John : 
Albi.-rt. thus breaking a family connection 
wdth the House of Commons dating back to 
Ju'y. 1843, when John Bright entered it as 
member for the City 
of Durham, hx. one 
time during the life 
of John Bright, there 
were no ftwver than , 
seven members of T 
his family with seats % 
in the House of ;| 
Commons. To-day 
it is solely repte- 
s e n t e d 1 ) y h i S' ■ 
ne[)hew, Charles : 
Mcl .aren, member 
for the Bosworth 
Division of Leices- , 
lershire. v / ‘VJ 


SOME 

COMPENSA- 

TIONS. 


THE RF.Al'EK AND SOME OF THE FLOVVER>>. 


the'eieC'sij 

t 

s,cy 

sw'ept off some of , 
the tallest; pop^ii^ji 
in the Parliamentary field, it also swoOjpOdi^.4 
dowm on what fractious persons might 
call the w'eed.s. Nothing was more te- , 
markable amid the phenomena of this 
startling moyement than the clearance 
made of a particular class of private 
jpember who flourish tank abundance in 
the Parliament of 189a/ Mr. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Conybaare» Alphens : 
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Cieophas ~ all these pretty chickens (with 
their indiscriminate dams) at one fell swoop. 
In their enforced absence the House of 
Commons will hardly secern itself. Hut long 
ex]K'rience testifies that Nature’s constitutional 
abhorrence of a vacuum is [Virticujnrly marked 
in this direction. 'I'he House of ( ‘ommons 
has from time irnmemfjrial had its cranks ” 
of various tcmperaiiKaits and tendenci(?s, 
( dancing over thu still unfamiliar faces and 
figures that crowd the benches of the new 
House, successors to Mr. < !onvbeare, Alj)heus 
Cloophas, and Mr. Keir Hardic- are not re- 
cognisable. Hut unless, in addition to the 
(iovernment of the day, the (leneral k’det'tion 
of 1^95 upset the laws of Natures tlu^y are 
there, and will, Udore the new St-ssion is far 
adva?iced, make thems(‘!ves known. 

\l ri k (a)nsidering thc^ comparatively 
small numlu r of its members, 
the IIoust‘V)f ('ommons h.is ever 

VE.'XKS. , , I ■ . , . 

oeen peculiarly suoject to change. 

When the last House met for its second 

Session 1 counted, out of its 670 nu’mber.s, 

only fifty two who had sat in the House when, 

twenty years ago, I began to make its inti 

mate acxjuaintaiK'C. One need not go back 

twenty years to point this moral. 1 ehame 

to have turned up a division list, dated the 

17th Marc'h, 18S5. it refers to an episode 

in the passing of the HObrni Act of iliat 

year, interesting in itself, at a lime when we 

have frc.'sh with us memories of a Session 

that saw the introduction ot a Hill, one of 

whose provisions was the taking on a single- 

day of polls at the 

Cicnertd IClection. 

Sir William Agnew, 
at that time member 
for South- Kast Lan- 
cashi re, l)roug h t up 
a new' clause, em* 
bodying the stijni- 
lation which formed 
a plank in the mea- 
sure of the late 
fa beral ( 1 o vern m en t. 

Sir William was, in 
■ a political sense, ten 
f byears ahead of his 
, time. His proposal 
b was negatived liy 
? : *55 against 62, the 
majority being com- 
posed of liberals 
and Conservatives. 

; Several members of 
; late Ministry 
voted against the 



amendment, Lord Richard Crosvenor anc 
Lord Kensington, the (iovernment Whips oj 
the day, telling in the “No” lobby. Amongsi 
the majority were Mr. |. H. Ha^foiir, who ir 
the (iovefnment that in 
1895 brought in a Hill 
embodying the principle 
of one man one vote 
.served as j.ord Advo 
eate; Mr. Henry f owler, 
then Secretary of State 
for India; Mr. Herbert 
(Iladstone, first Com 
missioned of Works ; 

Mr. Shaw. Lefevre, Pre- 
sident of the J.ocal 
(iovernment Hrxird; .Mr. 

M ellor, ( diairman of 
(.’ommitlees ; SirCieorge 
'Prevelyan, .Minister lor 

.Seotl.ind ; and Sir l-'arrer mk. .1. r.. cai i <>). k, kx-loki 

tl in J(|J< ^CO’II.ANI' 

Herst'hell, now a peer 

of the rt-alrn, of late siirwn ing mankind fron 

llu- height of the ’W()ulsa<'k. 

In tlu- minority there voted some members 
who, outside the .Ministerial jiale at that time 
were lati-r admitted within the fold, leavening 
the lumj) with imjiulse of Radicalism. The) 
include Mr. John Morley, Chii-f Secretar) 
for Ireland ‘‘in the late- (iovernment ; Mr 
Hryc-e, President of the Board of Irade 
Mr. Hurt, his first lieutenant ; Mr. Woodall 
Jdnancial Secretary to the War Office ; Mr 
(’aiision and Mr. Munro Ferguson, Whips, 
r \i 1 KN 01 members who voted in thi^ 

OF I'HF years ago, 1 note 

/ among those still living, but nc 
longer in the House, Mr. Arthiii 
Arnold, now ('hairman of the London Count) 
Council : Mr. Reginald l^»reU, who occa 
sionally inslnrets the world from the plat 
form and tfie Press, and lo.oks after the 
lioard of Works ; Mr. Joseph (A)wen, who 
to the irrejiarable loss of the House 
long ago witlulrew from it hjs picturesciut 
presence and his rare flashes of statel) 
eloquence ; Mr. Passmore Ivdvvards, who ha? 
transferred his name from the division li.st K, 
the charitable sul)s(a'i[)tion list ; Mr. Arthui 
Ivlliot, who stood at the (iqneral Electior 
under the “Unionist” flag and was beater 
by a majority of one ; Mr. Cyril Flower 
who without attempting, as the present Lore 
.Selborne did, to uproot the (^institution, ha: 
quietly taken his .seat in the House of Lords 
Mr. IndiTwdek, who ought long ago to hav< 
been a judge ; (Captain O’Shea, a leading 
a»tor in the most painful drama qf nioden 
times; Mr. Eustace Smith; Mr. Lyulpl 
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^Stanley, busy at other boards; Mr Willis, 
*Q.C., now practising in a court where 
there are no hats to knock off the heads 
of absorbed listeners ; Mr. Armitstead, 
wiiose pleasure in caring for the»welfare of 
Mr. Gladstone in foreign 
paiits is occasionally 
clouded by the persis- 
tency of the natives in 
taking him for the ‘Grand 
Old Man ; Mr. Iwelyn 
Ashley, who is sotne- 
tliiAg in the City ; 1^1 r. 

Henry Brand, now l.ord 
Hampden; Sir Thom as 
P) r a s s e y, w h o, b a \’ i n g 
come into a peerage, has 
undertaken to govern 
New South Wales ; Mr. 

JMiilip C'allan, whom 
Dublin can no longer 
spare to W’estminster ; Colonel 
Caririgton, now right-hand man 
of the l.ord Chamberlain ; Mr. 

Cecil Cotes, looking after his 
estates in Shropshire ; Lord 
Crichton, gone to the House of 
l.ords, where he finds the Sir 
Richard Cross of this historic division ; 
Mr. 'Phomns Duckham, talkiiri; of coming 
back after long withdrawal ; 1 .ord Klcho, 
now Earl \Vemyss ; Mr. lilton, like Mr. 
Willis, though in another court, 

devoting himself to law; I.ord Edmund 
Fit/maurice, who more than onc'e has been 
beaten baek in attempting to regain ad- 
mission to the House in which at the date 
of this division he sat as Minister ; Lord 
Folkestone, now P^arl of Radnor ; Mr, (iibson, 
again I^ord Chancellor of Ireland : Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, to-day Lord Chancellor; 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, living to green old age 
in quiet resting-place ; Mr. Grantham, now 
a judge ; Lord Claude Hamilton, like 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley and Mr. Ernest Noel, 
something •in* City ; Lord Hartington, 
now Duke of Devonshire, with a moving 
history lying between to-day and that March 
night ten years ago ; Mr. Sydney Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke ; Colonel Milne Home, on 
active service ; Mr. Peter M ‘Lagan, out of 
the hunt ; Mr. C. S. Parker, wrecked in the 
General Election of 1892 ; Mr. Albert Pell, 
and Mr. C. S. Read, forsaken by the un- 
grateful agriculturist ; Sir H. Selwyn Ibbetson 
and Colonel Stanley, peers of tht realm ; 
Sir Thomas Thornhill, out of sight ; and 
Mr. Wharton, who carried his pocket-hand- 
kerchief^and snuff-box to the Antipodes, 


returned with a pension, and is now uadfer*'^ 
stood to have given himself up to the piiiisullj 
of poesy. : 

As for the tellers in the division, three of ' 
the four — Sir William Agnew,«Lord Richard; 

^ • Grosvenor, and Lord' 

Kensington — are out of 
the House, the two 
latter having changed 
their status for the other 
House. Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, the fourth 
teller, then a free lance 
below the gangway, 



UKAS.SKV. 


once mort? a private member, has no longer 
on his n)ind the care ol all the Colonies 
and Sir ICIlis .Xshmead Bartlett. 



MR. SYDNEY WUXTON. 


JOINED 

THE 


Here are forty -two members 
of the 221 who took part in 
MArnpiTv division no longer in the 
^ ’ House of Commons. Of those 

who have joined the majority, the number 
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is not much less. Looking down the list 
there flits across the memory the vanished 
figures of Sir (ieorge Campbell, David 
Davies, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. lirth, Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd, W. H. O’Sullivan, Dick Peddie, 
Henry Richard, John Robert, Thorold 
Rogers, Thomas Shaw, poor W’illiu Summers, 
J. P. I'hornasson, Cavetulish Bcntinck, 
Eugene Collins, J. K. Cross, “Hob” Duff, 
who went out to govern New South Wales 
and found a grave at S\dney ; Sir (diaries 
Foster ; R. N. f owler, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London ; Edward Hi(’ks, Heresford Hope, 
Lord Henry Lennox, (dias. Lewis, Sir James 
McCard Hogg, who [lasscd through the 
peerage to his rest ; Kaikes, Sdater 

Boolli, who died Lord Basing : H, Smith, 

who.se memory as “()ld Morality ” still lingers 
intheHou.se; Hussey Vi\'ian and Rowland 
Winn, before their deaths iiromottul to the 
peerage; and l^ardley Wilinot. 

'This deatli - roll niimliers thirty, and it 
might, 1 fear, with fuller knowledge, be 
extended. I s[>cak only of those of whose 
fate I have jiersonal knowledge. Without 
exhausting th(‘ list, tliis 


refused to lend a favourable ear to their prayer,, 
there were amongst them $orne stubborn 
puritans of politics who would not hesitate, 
when the time came, to pnnish him by voting 
against hi.^' re-election. (_)n the other hand, 
if he meddled with a time-honoured in- 
stitution, he would draw upon himself® the 
resentment of the d'ory party. 

The Speaker’s escape from the dilemma 
liafipily indicatLcl that \visdom did not die 
with Solomon. He pointed out, in blandest 
mamit:r, that at the time he was approac'hed 
the series of Sessional dinners at S])eaker’s 
(.'ourt was closed. No immediately useful 
object would bt: served by forthwith /Jeciding 
on the mailer. It would be well, tlierefore, 
to lei it stand ovor for the spring of the year. 

'The spring is alriKJst at hand. The new 
ParlianKuit has just nR;t lor its second 
.Session. But of the 1,^8 members who 
signod the memorial of June last, few, few 
sliall meet wliciv many parttal. It was in 
this j)arti<'i]lar section of the .Liberal host that 
lu'aviost havoc wa.s wrought, and for a while 
what was growing into a threatening (jueslion 
will (juietly slee]). 


proportion of seventy 
two out of two hundred 
and twenty-one who 
have from death or dis- 
aster at the polls retir(*d 
from the House of 
Commons in the space 
of ten years shows how 
rapidly and with wliat 
regularity the Assem- 
bly suffers sea change. 

Shortly after 
COURT Mr. (Hilly 
DRESS, was elected 
to the S] leak- 
er’s Chair he received 
a memorial, signed by 
13B members, praying 
him to abolish the rc- 
■ gulati on w hi ch req u i res 



It is ])ro- 
“ ur.ACK liable that 
KOI)!” in the com- 
ing Session 
ihtTc will be raised 
again the (piestion of 
the reasonableness of 
the incursion of Black 
Rod on the ordered 
business of the House 
of Commons. AVhilst 
Mr. Peel was yet in 
the S[. leaker’s Chair, 
steps weri‘ taken mod- 
t.-rating the arbitrari- 
ness of the ancient 
custom. As is w*ell 
known, w^hen the farce 
of givii^g assent to 
Bills by Royal Com- 


.mem attending the late j ord swanska. mission is to the 

The Slate dinners (sir Husscj \ man.) House of 


through the Session to appear in 
uniform or levee dre.ss. d'hc .situation was, in 
the circumstances, one of peculiar difficulty. 
Here was an uncompromising liberal, called 
io the Chair by the unanimous 1 .iberal vote. 
Already there w'cre signs of proximity of 
another election. 'Phe gentlemen who 
signed the memorial were of that not 
unfamiliar type in politics which is nobly 
resolved to sacrifice even great causes for 
minor matters of conscience. If Mr. Gully 


Lords, Black Rod is disjiatched upon a 
mission summoning the ('onpnons to stand 
at the Bar and’’ hear the Commission 
read. At the approat:h of the emissary 
from the other House, the watchful wardens 
on duty in the lobby of the Commons 
promptly close the door in Black Rod’s face. 
But it is only their fun. He, entering into 
the joke, rapis three times. The Serjeant-at- 
Afms, warned of the approach of stranger, 
leaves his chair and stands on the inner side 
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pf die closed door. In response to the three 
raps, he withdraws a small trap-door and 
peers forth. To his manifest surjirise he 
{‘inds, standing outside, Black Rod, in full 
dress ! The door is straightway ofAaied, and 
tiie senior doorkeeper, going on first, stands 
at itie Bar, and at the to]i 
of a trained, stentorian voice 
cries aloud, “ Black Rod I ” 

'I'he peculiarity of the 
situation is tliat, once ad- 
mitted within the jeajously 
guafded doors. Black Kod 
hrooks no further delay. 

W’hatevcy* business the House 
of (Commons may be engaged 
upon, whosoever may be on 
his legs addressing it, the cry 
of “ Black Rod ! " must 
break in, and his summons 
when delivi'fed at the 'Table 
must immediately be obe\ed. 

In the Parliament of i88n 02 
two occasions hap]>ened in 
specaly succession, when this 
little by [ilay becaim* (luiti; 
unbearalile. Parly in the 
Session of 1888, whilst Mr. 

Balfour was on his legs at the 
Table answering an imporiant 
question toiu hing thecon<lu(:l 
of business in Ireland, lu* was 
abmptly interrupted by the cry of “ Black 
Rod ! Midway in a sentence the (Thief Se('- 
retary resumed his st‘at, whilst Bhu'k Kod, 
for tlu; nonce in high favour with die Irish 
members, made his jirogress to the 'Tabk:. 

'Two years later a similar misadventure 
befell Mr, Clladstone, who was addressing a 
(luestion to the Miriisterial Bench wlien 
idack Rod arrived. 'The doorkeejier was 
simply doing his duty in ])ursuan('e of orders 
when he shouted the Leader of tlu? Opjiosi- 
tion down with cry of “ Black Kod ! " But 
the absurdity yf the situation and its gross 
unmannerlidess «>truck memliers with such 
force, that they literally howled at llie hapless 
messenger, who beut a hasty retreat. 'The 
Speaker’s attention being formally called to 
the matter, he ^undertook to confer witli the 
House of Lords’ authorities in order to 
avoid repetition of the unseemly procedure. 
Arrangements were made whereby Black Rod 
should deliver his message at a more con- 
venient time; He usually arrives within the 
hour of private business. But, as experience 
shows, there is no safeguard against his 
irruption a later period w’hen the House !s 
engaged upon public business. 


WH VT regarded, the tvhole pro^ 

\fif irT vv Commission 

DONF * Royal Assent to Bills is a 
useless waste of time. \V*hen, 
as was originally the case, tlu^ Sovereign in 
person sigriified assent to Bills, it was >vell 
enough that the Speaker of 
the House of C'ommons 
should pro(‘eed iu state to 
the other ('ham her at'com- 
panied by a throng of 
members. But since, in 
these utilitarian days, the 
high prerogati\e is thought 
so little of by Royalty that 
its exercise is habitually 
d(Teg;iled lo (Tommissioners, 
the maimed ceremony might 
just as well bt* jierformed in 
the Lord (diancelloLs jirivale 
room,* letting the (.’omnions 
go on with that business for 
which the ordinary limits of 
a Session yearly prove in- 
adtHjuate. 

I'ailing this, Bku'k Rod 
should certainly be pre- 
cluded from liouncing in 
on the House of Commons 
at the convenience of the 
Lords. A simple and effec- 
tive uK'ans of meeting the 
difficulty would lx; for an intimation to 

be privily conveyed lo th(^ Sjieakia* from 
the Housi! of i-ords, slating that Black 

Rod is presently (oming with a message. 
At a suitabii* stage of current jiroceedings, as 
(“arly as possible nft(M* receijit of the notifica* 
tion, the Speaker might rise and direct Black 
Rod (meanwhile in attendance in the lobby) 
to be admitted. 'I'bis would at least mini- 
mi/e the ineunvenieiK'e of the anachronism 
and abolish the absurdity of the situation. 

1 mentioncid in a former number 
/, how Lord IMayfair, whilst acting 
SI KAKi.k s Chairman of ( ’ommittec.s, 
cORRLsJ a communication from 

j»LMs. grower of champagne, asking 
him to insert a commendatory notice of his 
vintage “in your highly-respectable Journal of 
Ways and Means.” The Speaktr— a more 
prominent personage than the Chairman of 
Ways and Means — has a still wider circle of 
eccentric corres[)ondent.s. There is a noble 
lord who believes he has been privily 
made a duke, who is accustomed from time 
to time to consult the Speaker as to how the 
veil of secrecy may be withdrawn and he take 
his proper place in the peerage. Incidentally 
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he mentions that he is descendant in the 
direct line frcjm George IV. 

If my friends do not deceive me/' he 
loftily adds, “ my face, figure, and general 
bearing justify* the family tradition.'’ 

I'he immediate and pressing /)r(rasion of 
his lordship’s last communication with 
Speaker’s Court is the fact brought to his 
knowledge that “Tim Healy intercepts my 
corresponderux*.” He calls upon the Speaker 
to protect him against this outrage, and, if 
possible, to obtain him redress. 

Oddly enough, the late George 
GKNiAL IV., liimself not free from delu- 
GEORdE. sions in the matter of his exploits 
at Waterloo, is resf)onsible for 
another active correspondent of the S[)eaker. 
“George IV., Emperor of 
India,” is the signature of a 
letter announcing that the 
writer has sixteen Bflls to 
bring in. He begs the 
Speaker will set a])art a day 
for introducing them, “ Any 
day will suit me,” he airily 
adds, anxioUsS above all things 
that the Speaker shall not 
put himself about. Nothing 
indeed could exceed the 
almost regal courtesy of this 
gentleman. He expresses his 
profound regret that he has 
not been able to ap[)roach 
the Speaker on the subject 
at an earlier date. The fact 
is, he has been detained in 
the crAintry by afliiirs of State, 
file is coming up next week 
; to Buckingham Palace with 
; M daughters, aiul trusts the 
' speaker will drop in some 
■afternoon and take a cup of 
iea with them, 

A third letter-writer hi miliar to 
. successive Speakers is (or was) in 
’ ^ the Army. He believes that he 
^ serve his country in 

y C ‘ the post of Coinmander-iii-Chief. 
iiyfifc is aware that special qualities, and a 
.vOertain amount of experience, are necessary 
in this high position. All he 
i wants the S^x^aker to do is to “ take the sense 
the House” on the question of his fitness. 
In the meantime, he is ready at any moment 
review the troops in Hyde Park. 
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No answer being received to this com- 
munication, there appeared in the lobby of 
the House of Commons one Wednesday 
afternoon towards the close of *last Session a 
military gentleman, who sharply demanded 
to see the Speaker. He was told that the 
Speaker was in the Chair, and could nefe be 
approached. 

“ What ! ” cried the military gentleman, 
twirling his cane, “ you mean to tell me 
the S])eaker can’t leave the Chair for five 
minutes to sec me qn business of this im- 
portance?” ’ 

Being answered in the negative, he dis- 
closed his, mission. It was simply to arrange 
with the Speaker for his reviewing the troops 
in Hyde Bark on the Saturday following, as a 
prt'liminary to taking the 
senst* of the House upon 
his fitness for the Com- 
ma ndership - in - (/hief. He 
fixi'd Saturday because he 
understood that, as a rule, 
the House did not sit on 
that day, and members on 
both sities would be at 
liberty to re[>air to the Park 
and form a judgment on 
the imjiortaiU issue sul>- 
mitted to them. 

By a .strategi(' movement 
the military gentleman was 
(juietly got off the premises, 
and instriK'tions given to 
the ])olice that he should 
not be allowed to re-enter. 

. A grimmer form 
of madness is 
displayed by 
another con- 
stant letter - writer, w'hose 
communications rarely vary. 
He writes out in catalogue 
form the name and full title of members 
of the Royal Family, an# ^adds to each 
line an imprecation whiigh has all the 
simplicity and directness of the Athanasian 
Creed. Why he should select the Speaker 
as the repository of his amiable desires is 
not explained. 1'he sheet ^.of letter-paper 
contains nothing but a cursing in detail of 
the Royal Family, from the Queen on the 
throne to the last infant in the cradle. Then 
comes a commonplace “ Yours truly,” with a 
name and address. 
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E all rcnienitxM'cd very dis- 
tinetly Bulger’s advent in 
Rattlesnake (.’ainj). It: was 
during the rainy season a 
season singularly indueive to 
settled reOeetive *ini()ressions 
as we sat and smoked around the stove in 
Moshy's grocery. lake older and more 
ei^•ilized comiminities, we had our {K*riodi(‘ 
waves of sentiment and o])inion, with the 
exception that they were more evatteseenl 
with us, and as we had just ])assetl thrf)iigh 
a fortnight of dissipation and extravagance, 
owing to a visit from some gaml)lcrs and 
s|)eeulators, we were now^ undergf)ing a severe 
moral revulsion, j)artly induced by rediK'ed 
hnaiK'es, and partly bv the arrival of two 
fatnilies with grow'n-up daughters on the hill. 
It was raining, w'itli occasional warm lireaths, 
through the oj)en window', of tlie south-west 
trades, redolei^t'H)f the saturated spices of 
the woods ' and springing grasses, which 
perhaps W'ere slightly inconsistent with the 
hot Stove around which we had congregated. 
But the Stove wars only an excuse for our 
listless, gregarious gathering ; warmth and 
idleness w'cnt well together, and it w^as 
currently accepted that we had caught from 
the particular reptile w^hich gave its name to 
our camp much of its pathetic, life-long 
search for w^armth, and its habits of indolently 
basking in it. 

A few of us still went through the affecta- 
tion of ayempting to dry our damp clothes 
by the stove, and sizzling our wet boots 

* Copyright, 1896. by Brel Harte. 


against it : but as the same individuals i:almly 
permitted the niin to drive in u}>on them 
through tile open window’ w'ithout moving, 
and seemed to tak(^ infinite delight in the 
amount of steam they generated, even that 
pretence dro})ped. C’rotalus hirnsedf, w'ilh 
his tail in a muddy ditch, and the sun striking 
cold fire from his slit ey(‘s as he hasked his 
hc.*ad on a warm stone beside it, could not 
have ty|)iried us better. 

Percy Briggs took his j)ipe from his mouth 
at last and said, with reflective severity - 
“ Well, gimtlemen, if we can’t get thewTiggon 
road ()^er here, and if we’re going t(j be left 
out by the stage coach com[)any, w’e ( an at 
least straighten up the camp and not have it 
look like a cross between a tenement alley 
and a broken dowuj circus. 1 declare 1 was 
just sick when these two Baker girls started 
to make a short cut through the camp. 
Darned if they didn't turn round and take 
to the woods and tlve Rattler’s again, afore 
they got half-w'ay. And that benighted 
idiot, Tom Rollins, standin’ there in the 
ditch, spattered all over w’ith slumgullion ’til 
he looked like a spotted tarrypin, wavin’ his 
fins and sashaying backw^ards and forrards 
and savin’, ‘ 'PhLs w’ay, ladies ; this way ! ’ ” 

“/ didn’t,'’ returned l orn Rollins, quite 
casually, without looking up from his steam* 
ing boots ; “7 didn’t start in night afore last 
to dance ‘d'he (ireen Corn Dance,' outer 
* Hiawatha,’ with feathers in my hair and a 
red blanket on my shoulders, round that 
family’s new potato patch, in order that it 
* ♦ 
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nught ‘ increase and multiply.’ I didn’t sing 
\Sabbatl» Morning Bells ’ with an anvil ac> 
conipaniinenl until twelve o’clock at night 
over at the Crossing, so tliat they might 
dream of tlieir Happy Childhood’s Horne. 
It seems to rne tliat it wJistft did it. I 
might be mistaken -it was irue— hut I have, 
the impression that it wasn’t mcl 

From the sikmcc tl\at followed this would 
seem to have been elearly a recent j)errornc 
ance of the previous s|)eaker, who, however, 
respondtal, (piite cheerfiillv : 

“An evenin’ o'sim[ile, childish gaiety don't 
count. We’ve got to start in again fair. 


if we’re only firm. It’s all along of our 
cussed fool good-nature ; they see it amuses 
us, and they’ll keep it n\) as long as the 
winsky’s free. What we want to do is, 

when the^iejct man comes walt/dn’ along ” 

A distant clatter from the rocky hillside 
here mingled with the puff of damp air through 
the window’. 

“ Looks as ef we might bev a show even 
now,” said d'oni Rollins, renio\ing his feet 
from the sto\e as we all instinctively faced 
towards the window’. , 

“ 1 reckon vou're in with us in this, Mosby?’' 
said llriggr,, turning towards the proi.)rietor of 



What we want here is to (dear up and en- 
decent immigrati.in, and get rid o' 
.gamblers and blatherskites tliat are niakin’ 
" this yer camp their hap|>y imnting -ground. 
We don’t: w^int any more permiskus 
iStbootin’. We don’t w’ant any more paintin’ 
Cthe town red. We don't -want any more 
swaggerin’ galloots ridin’ up to this grocery 
; and ehiptyin’ their six -siiooters in the air 
afore they Tight. We want to put a stop to 
; it peacefully and without a row — and we kin. 

got no bullies of our own to fight 
it, Sv> they know they 
credit bullyin’ ur • fehey’SI' jeave^ 


the grocery, who had lieen dcanlng listlessly 
against the wall liehind his bar. 

Arter the man’s had a fair show\” said 
Mosby, cautiously. He deprecated the pre- 
vailing condition of things, luii it wms still an 
open question whether the families would 
prove as valuable customers as his present 
clients. “ Everything in moderation, gentle- 
men.” 

The sound of galloping hoofs came nearer, 
now swishing in the soft mui of the highway, 
until the unseen rider pulled up before the 
door. There was no shouting, nowever, nor 
didybe announce himself with the usual salvo 
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v.f fire-arms. But when, after a singularly 
it-avy tread and the jingle of spurs on the 
)I;itform, the# door flew open to the new- 
onuT, he seemed a realization of our worst 
■x|)ectations. d'all, broad, and muscular, he 
arri^id in one hand a shot-gun, while from his 
lij) dangled a heavy navy revolver. Mis 
ong hair, unkempt hut oiled, swept a greasy 
in le around his shoulders ; his enormous 
noustache dripj)ing with W'Ct ('ompletely 
■oncealed his inoulh. 1 1 is ('ostume of fringed 
»ueliskin was wild and 
///Z/v' even (or our 
Ktntier cam}). Hut 
vhat waf) more (on- 
irmative of our sus- 
)i(aons was that he* 
vas evidently in the 
labit of making an 
mj)ression, and after 
L (iistinct |)ause at the 
loorway, with only a 
ide gkuK'e at us, he 
. I rode towards the 
)ai. 

“ As there don't 
.eein to be no hotel 
lereabouts, 1 reckon 

kin ])ut iij) my 
mi slang here and 
lave a shake -down 
;omewhi‘re behind 
hat counter," he said, 
lis voi('e seemed to 
lave added to its 
\atural dcjith the 
loar.seness ot fre(|uent 
) verst raining. 

“ \c ain’t got no 
)unk to s|)are, ycai 
)oys, hev ye ? ” asked 
Mosby, evasively, 
glancing at Percy 
llriggs, Nvithout look- 
,ng at the^ sh-anger. 

all look ell" at 
Briggs also ; it was //is aflair after all- //e 
iuid originated this oj)])Osition. To our 
surjirise he said nothing. 

The stranger'tleaned heavily on the counter. 

“ I was s})eakin' to re//," he said, with his 
eyes on Mosby, and slightly accenting the 
pronoun with a tap of his revolver-butt on 
the bar. “ Wt don t seem to catch on.” 

Mosby smiled feebly, and again cast an 
imploring glance at Briggs. 'I’o our greater 
astonishment, Briggs said, quietly: “Why 
don't yoti»answer the stranger, Mosby?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mosby, suavely, to the 

Vni vi 


new comer, while an angry flush crossed his 
cheek as he recognised the position in which 
Briggs had placed him. “Of course, you’re 
welcome to what doings I hc v here, but I 
reckoned these geqtlemen over* there,” with a 
vicious glante at Briggs, “might fix ye up 
siithin’ better ; theyVe so jiow’lul kind to 
your sort.” 

d'hc stranger threw down a gold jiiece on 
the (‘ounter and said ; ** k'ork out }our 
whisky, then,” waited until his glass was 
filled, took it in his 
haiul and then, draw- 
ing an emi)ty chair to 
the stove, sat down 
b e s i d e H r i g g s . 
“ Seciif as you’re that 
kind,” he said, |)lacing 
his heavy hand on 
^Briggs’s knee, ‘‘mt'bbe 
ye kin tell me ef lhar's 
a shanty or a cabin at 
Rattlesnake tliat 1 kin 
get for a (;ou])le o’ 
wt*eks. 1 saw an 
emj)ty one at the head 
o’ the hill. You sec, 
genne1men,”)icadded, 
confidentially, as he 
svve})l the drops of 
whisky from his long 
mousta<'he with his 
fingers and glanct'd 
around our grouj), 
“ I’ve got some busi- 
ness over at Big\vood” 
(our nearest town), 
“ but ez a |)laf:e to 
s/<ry at it ain’t my 
style.” 

“W’hal's tlie matter 
with Bigwood?” said 
Ihiggs, abruptly. 

“ It’s too howling 
too festive, too 
rough ; t bar’s too 
much yc'llin’ and shootin’ goin’ day and 
night. Thar’s too many (^ard sharps and 
gay gamboleirs cavortin’ al>out the town 
to |)lease me. 'I'oo much juMmiskus soakin’ 
at the bar and free jim jams. What I want 
is a quiet place whar a, man kin give his 
mind and elbow a rcest from betwixt grippin’ 
his shoutin’ irons and crookin’ in his whisky. 
A sort o’ slow, quiet, easy ])lace li/ie t/iis,” 

all stared at him, Percy Briggs as fixedly 
as any. But there was not the slightest trace 
of irony, sarcasm, or peculiar significance in 
l^is manner. He went on slowly 
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‘‘Whrn I struck this ycr cani|> a ininit ago; 
\vh«‘n I M‘c<I that thar ditch nirandcriii’ 
jicacc'fiil like: through the street, without a 
liotr! or fVoo sajoon r)r e\[>r(.‘ss oftice on eitlua 
sid<‘ ; willi th<‘ smolo: just a curlin’ ov< r the 
chiinhiey of that log shant\\ an^^ the hresh 
just set lirt; to an«.i a smoulderin’ in that 
])otato jialeh with a kind o’ old time slingin’ 
in your (-yr's and nose, an<l a few women’s 
duds just a tlutteriii’ on a line h) the leiiee, I 
savs to m\s. ll’: ‘ Ihilgei - this is jxacc' ! 
'I’liis i . wot you’re lookin’ for, lliilgra*- this is 
wot Noii're wantin’ this is wot ymi !/ /wv ! ’ ’’ 

“ \'on say you've husiness over at liigwood. 
A\'hat l)usiness ?’’ sai<I Hriggs, 

“ It's a peeiiliar husiness, young fellow,'’ 
returned llie stranger, gravely. 'I'liar’s 
diffeiaail men e/ has different opinions ahont 
it. Sc)me allows it's an tsisy husiness, sonu* 
allows it’s a rough husiness ; some, says it’s 
a sad husiness, others says it's gay and 
festive. Some woiuhas e/ how I’ve got itito 
it, and others wonder how I’ll ever get (.)ut 
of it. It’s a payin' husiness it's a peat'e- 
ful Sort o' husiness when left to itself. 
It’s a [)eeuliar husiness a husiness that sort 
o’ h’longs to nu', though 1 ain't got no paUait 
from Washington for it. It's a husim^ss 
that’s my He rose, aiul saying : “ Let’s 

meaiuha* over and take a look at tliat empty 
c:al)in, and ef she suits me, why, I’ll plank 
down a slug for her on the spot, and move 
in to-morrow,” walked towards the door. 
“ ril pick up suthin’ in the way o’ boxes and 
blankets from the grociay,” he addtsl, looking 
at Mo^hy, “and ef thar’s a earner whar 1 kin 
stand my gun and a nail to hang up my 

revolver why, I'm all thar i ” 

VJy this time we were no longer astonished 
when Briggs rose also, and not only aeeom- 
panied the sinister lookiiyg stranger to the. 
empty eahin, hut assisted him in negotiating 
with its owner for a fortnight's o<s:iipaney. 
Nevertheless, we eagerly ass.ailed Briggs on 
his return for some e\j)Ia nation of this 
singular change in his attitude towards the 
Stranger. He coolly reminded us, howewer, 
that while his intention of excluding rufhanlv 
adventurers from the camp remained the 
same, he had no right to go hack on tlie 
strangiir's .sentiments, which were (widentlv in 
accord with our own, and although Mr. 
Bulger’s a[)pearance was inconsistent with 
them, that was only an additional reason why 
we should substitute a mild firmness for that 
violence whicli we all deprecated, f)ut which 
might attend his abrupt dismissal. We were 
all satisfied except Mosby, who had not yet 
recovered from Briggs’s change of ^ronlif 


which he was pleased to call “ craw-fishing.’’ 
“ Seemed to me his account of his business 
was extraordinary satisfactory. « Sorter filled 
the bill round no mistake thar” — he 
suggesleil, with n malicious irony. “1 like a 
man that's outspoken.” , 

“ 1 understand liiiri very welly' said Briggs, 
(juietly. 

“ In < ourse you did. Only when you’ve 
settled in re///* mind wliether he was 
describing hoi^e stealing or tract distrihiiting, 
mcbln- you 11 let fuc kitow." t 

It would se(.'m, how(.ver, that Briggs did 
n(»t iiiterrogair tin; .sir.inger again regarding 
it. nor did W(', who were c[uite ('ofitent to 
lea\e m.itters in Briggs's bands. kaiough 
that Mr. lUilger movecl into tlu; tmipty cabin 
the next flay, and with the aid of a few old 
l)oxes from the gnxvry, which he (juickly 
extempori/e‘d into tables aiul chairs, and the 
purchase of soiiu^ necessary cooking utensils, 
soon made himself at home, d’lu; rest of 
lh(‘ ( amp, now thoroughly aroused, made a 
point of leaving tluar work in the ditches, 
whenever they could, to stroll carelessly 
around Bulger's tenement in tlu.* vague 
liojie of satisfying a (iiriosity that had be- 
come tormenting. But they (.xiuld not rind 
that he was^doing anvtifmg of a sus[)icioin 
character ---cxaH'pt, ])erhaps, from the fact 
that it was not outKuxrdly suspicious, whic'h 1 
grieve to .say did not lull them t(.> security, 
He seenuHi to Ix' citluu' fixing up his cahir 
or smoking in his doorway. On the sec'onc 
day he checked this itinerant curiosity l>) 
taking the initiative himself, and (jiiietl) 
walking from claim to claim and from cal>ii 
to cabin with a })a('ific, hut hv no means 
satisfying, interest. 'The shadow of his tal 
figure carrying his inseparable gun, which hac 
not yet appamnlly “stood in tin* corner,” fall 
ing u[)on an excavated l>ank beside the delviru 
miiu'fs, gave them a st-nse of uneasiness tluc 
could not explain : a few characteristic yell 
of boisterous hilarity from itieur noontidi 
gatlicring under a cottonwood somehov 
ceased when Mr. Bulger was seen gravel; 
approaching, and his casual stopping before . 
poker party in the gulch ai'tually caused on 
of the nu.>st rec'kless gamblers iV) weaklv reced 
from “a bluff’’ and allow his adversary t 
sweep the board. AfttT tliis, it was felt tha 
matters were becoming serious. I'herc w'a 
no sulisexjiient patrolling of the camp hefor 
the strayiger’s cabin. Their curiosity wa 
singularly abated. A general feeling c 
rqiulsion, kept within bounds partly b 
the absence of any overt act froiti Bulgei 
and partly by an inconsistent over-consciou! 
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ness of his shot-j^iin, took its phu'o. I hit au 
u I u.*\ ))(.*(; ted oeeurreiiee revived it. 

(Jne CN eiiinL^ as the usual social circle were 
drawn around Moshy’s stove, the la/y silence 
was i)roken by the familiar sounds of pistol- 
shots and a series of more familiar shrieks 
and yells from the rocky hill road. 'I'he 
circle (juickly recognised the voice.s of their 
old friends the roysterers and gamblers from 
Sawyer's Dam ; they as quickly recognised 
the returning shouts here and there from 
a few com|)anions who were welcoming 
them. 1 grieve to say that in spite of their 
previous attitude of reformation a smile 
of gratified expectancy lit up the faces of the 
younger members, and even the older ones 
glanced dubiously at Briggs. Mosby made 
no attempt to conceal a sigh of relief as he 
carefully laid out an extra supiily of glasses 
in his bar. Suddenly the oneoming yells 
ceased, the wild gallop of hoofs slackened 
into a trot and finally halted, and even the 
responsive shouts of the camp stopped also. 
We all looked vacantly at each other ; Mosby 
leaped over his counter and went* to the 
door ; Briggs followed with the rest of us. 
The night was dark, and it was a fe\v 
minutes before we could distinguish a strag- 


gling, vague, but silent jirot't'ssion moving 
through the moist, heavy air on the hill. 
But to our surprise it was moving ciway 
from ns absolutely tlie camp ! 

We were still staring in expectancy, vvhen 
out of the darkness slowly emerged a 
figure which vve recognised at onee as 
(laptain Jim, one of the most reckless 
members of our camp, bushing us back 
into the grocery he enterird with(nit a word, 
closed tile door behind him, and threw 
himself vacantly into a chair. We at once 
pressed around him. Jle looked uj) at us 
da/edly, drew a long breath, and said, 
slowly : — 

“It’s no use, gentlemen I Suthin’s i^ot to 
be done with that Bulger; and mighty 
quick.” 

“ \Vhat’s the matter ? ” we asked, eagerly. 

“ Matter ! ” he repeated, passing his liand 
across his forehead. “Matter! Look yere ! 
Ye all of you heard them boys from Sawyer’s 
Dam coming over the hill ? Ye heard their 
music mebbe ye heard us join in the 
chorus ? WT‘ll, on they come waltzing down 
the hill, like old times, and we waiiin^ for 
’em. ^’hen-“jest as they passed the old 
c^bin,^ who do you think they ran right ihto 
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“ SUTHIn’s (.i>T JO HE DONE WIUI THAT HULGEK." 


• 

— sh()<>tinii:-iron, long hair and inousiache, 
and all tiiat -standing thar plump in the 
road ? whv, lUilgcr I ” 

“Well?" 

“ ^Vell ! -W hatever it was — don’t ask ?}ic - 
hut, dern my skin, ef after a word or two 
Irom Z/v/// them hoys just stopped yellin’, 
turned round like lambs and rode a wav 
peaeeliil like, along with him. We ran after 
them, a si)ell, still yellin’, when that thar 
Bulger (aced around, said to us that he’d 
‘come clown here for cjuiet,’ and ef he 
couldn t he\ it, he'd have to leave with those 
gentlemett ivho '■MutcJ it too! And Tm 
gosh darned et those gentlemen ~ \o\i know 

all Batsey C arpenter, Snap-shot Harry, 

and the others ever said a darned word but 
kinder nodded ‘So long ’ and went away ! ” 
Our astonishment and mystification were 
complete ; and 1 regret to say, the indigna- 
tion of Captain Jim and Mosby equally so. 
“‘11^ weVe going to be bossed by the first 
new-comer,” said the former, gloomilj^ 


reckon we might ns well lake our chances 
with the Sawyer’s Dam l)oys whom we know.” 

“ hd' we are goiiv to hev the legitimate trade 
of Rattlesnake interfered with by the cranks 
of some hiciin’ horse- thief or retired road 
agent,” .said Mosby, “wc might as well invite 
the hull ol Joaquim Miirietta’s gang here, at 
once ! But I suppose this is part o’ Bulger’s 
particular ‘ business,’ ” he addpd, wiUi a 
withering glance at Briggs. * 

“ I understand it all,” said Briggs, quietly. 
“ You know 1 told you that bullies couldn’t 
live in the same ramp together. I'hat's 
human nature- and that’s how plain men 
like you and me manage to scud along with- 
out getting plugged. You see, Bulger wasn’t 
going to hev any of his own kind jumpin’ 
his claim here. And I reckon he was 
pow’ful enough to hack down Sawyer’s Dam. 
Anyhow, the bluff told — and here we are in 
peace and cpiietness.” 

“Until he lets us know what his little 
game,” sneered Mosby. 
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. Nevertheless, such is the force of mysterious 
power, that although it was exercised against 
wiiat we firmly believed was the independence 
of tlie camp, it exrorled a certain respect 
from us. A few thought it was dot a bad 
tiling to have a professional bully, and even 
look care to relate the discomfiture of the 
wi('ked youth of Sawyer’s Dam, for tin- 
i>eneht of a certain adjacent and ])r)werfiil 
ramp who had looked down upon us. Me, 
himself, returning the same evening from his 
srlf-pnposed r^scort, WHichsafed no other 
leason than tlie (*ne he had already given, 
rrejiosterous as it st^emed, we were obliged to 
a('cept ii, and the still more pr%*[)osterous 
inference that he had sought Rattlesnake 
('amp solely for the ])urpose of ac(|uir 
ing and secairing its peace and quietness. 
( 'erlainly, he had no other occiqiation ; the 
little work he did upon the tailings or the 
abandoned claim which went with his little 
cabin was scarcely a pretence. He rode over 
on cc'rtain days to Bigwood on ac'count of his 
business, but no one; had ever seen him 
there, nor could the dcfscription c>f his 
manner and aiipearanee evoke any inlorma- 
tion from the Big- 
woodi a ns. It re- 

mained a mystery. 

It had also been 
feared that the ad- 
yvni of Bulger would 
intensify that fear 
and dislike of ric;t- 
ous Rattlesnake 
which the two 
families had shown, 
and which was the 
origin of Briggs’s 
futile attempt at re- 
formation. But it 
was discovered that 
since his arrival the 
young girls had 
shown less timidity 
in entering *110 
camp, and had even 
exchanged some 
})olite conversation 
and good-hurnowred 
badinage with its 
younger and more 
impressible mem- 
i>ers. Perhaps this 
tended to make 
these youths more 
observant, for a few 
days later, ♦when the 
vexed question of 


Bulger’s business was again under discussion, 
one of them rt*marked, gloomily:-- 

“ I reckon there ain’t no doubt reZ/c// he’s 
here for ! ” 

'I'he youtiiful prophet was’ instantly .sat 
uj>oii after tilie fashion of all (‘Iderly critics 
since job's. Nevertheless, after a jiause he 
was pcMiuittcxl to explain. 

“Only this morning, when Lance Iwester 
and me were c hirping with them gals out on 
tlu* hill, who should vve sex; hanging around 
in the hush but that cussed Ihilgc'r ! We 
allowed at first that it might be (.miy a new 
stylo of his inti*rferin\ so wc took no notice 
except to pass a few remarks alnnit listenc^rs 
and that sort o’ thing, and pc‘rha])S t(.) joke 
and bedevil the girls a little more than wc'xl 
hcv done if wo'cl Ix-en alone. Well, they 
laughed, and we laughed and tliat w-as the 
end of it. Ihil this afternoon, as Laiu'c and 
me: were nit'aiulrring clown by tht'ir cabin, 
\vc sorter turned into the woods to wait till 
they’d come C)!]!. ' 4 'hen all c>f a suddent 
J>ance stc)p{)e(l as rigid as a pointer that’s 
iliished somethin’, and says, ‘ B'gf»sh !’ And 
thar, under a big redwood, sat that slimy 
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hypocrite Bulger, twisting his long mous- 
taches and smiling like clockwork alongside 

o’ little Meely Baker you know lier, the 

pootiest of the two sisters and she smilin’ 
hack on him. * Think of it I that unknown, 
unwaslK^d, long haired tramp anckhully, who 
must he forty if a day, and that innocent gal 
of sixteen. It was sim|)ly disgustin’ ! ” 

1 need not say that tlie older cynics and 
critics, already alluded to, at once imjiroved 
the occasion. Wliat more could he exjiected ?. 
Women, the world over, were not(*d for this 
sort of thing ! 'This long haired, swaggering 
bully, with his air of mystery, had cajitivated 
them, as he always had dom' since the days 
of Morner. Simple merit, w’lii('h sat low'ly in 
i)ar-rooins, an<l eoiK'eivt^d jirojeds for thi* 
public good around the huinhie, unostenta- 
tious stove, was nowhere ! Youth ('ould not 
too soon learn this hitler lesson. And in this 
case youth, too, p(‘rh?ips was right in its 
('onjecturc, for this no douhi, llic little 

game of tlic jicrfidious Bulger. \V(‘ re- 
called the fad that his unhallowed apptxir- 
ance in camp was almost ('oincident with 
the arrival of the tw'o families. We glanced 
at Briggs ; to our ama/ement, for the first 
time, he looked seriously conci'rned. But 
Moshy in the meantime leaned his elbows 
lazily over the counter and, in a slow* voi* e, 
added fuel to the flauui. 

“ I wouldn’t hev spokcMi of it hi'foii*,'’ he 
said, with a sidc'long glaiu'e at Briggs, “for 
it might he all in the line o’ Bulgers ‘busi- 
ness,’ hut suthin’ haj»pened tlie other night 
that, for a minil', got me ! I w.is j)assiir the 
Bakers’ shanty, and I heard one of them 
gals a-singing a ('amp tneeting hymn. I 
don’t ealkilate to run agin you young fellers 
in any sparkin’ or canoodlin’ that's g(/m’ 
on, hut her voic'e sounded so ])ow’Tul soothin’ 
and pretty ihet 1 jest stood there and listened. 
'Then the old woman old Mother Baker - 
joined in, and 1 listened loo. And then 
~ dern my skin !- hut a man’s v(jice joined 
in - jest l)elehing outer that cabin! - and 1 
sorter lifted myself up and kein aw'ay. 'J'het 
voice, geiuleinen,” said Mos!)y, lingering 
artisticitlly as he took up a glass anti })r()fes- 
sionally eyed it before wiping it with histow'el, 
“that voice, cumf'hly fixed thar in thet cabin 
among them wimen folks, wais Bulgers ! ” 

up with liis eyes looking the 
darker for his flushed fat'e, “ rienilemen,” 
he said, huskily, “thar’s only one thing to be 
done. A lot of us have got to ride over to 
Sawyer’s Dam to-morrow morning, and pick 
up as many square men as we can muster : 
there’s a btg camp meeting goin’ on there, an^. 


there won’t be no difficulty in that. When, 
we’ve got a l)ig enough crowd to show' we 
mean business, we must march l^ack here and 
ride Bulger out of this camp ! I don’t 
hanker artlT Vigilance' (!ojnmittees, as a^rule 

it’s a rough remedy -it’s like drinkin’ a 
(juart o’ whisky agin rattlesnake poison --but 
it's got to be done ! We don’t mind being 
sold ourselves l)Ut when it comes to our 
.standin’ by and seein’ the only inno('ent 
people in Rattlesnake given away - we kick ! 
Bulgc^r’s got to be fux*d outer this cani|) ! 
And he wall l)e ! ” * 

But he w'as not. 

1^'or when, the next morning, a deV-rmined 
and thoughtful procession of the best and 
most charact(‘ristic citizens of Rattlesnake 
('am{) filed into .Sawyer’s Dam, tluy found 
that their mysU'iious friends had disappeart'd, 
alllioiigh th(‘y met with a fraternal, but 
subdued, w'(‘lcome from the general cainj). 
But any approach to tht.* subject of their 
visit, however, was received ^vith a chilling 
dis.'ipprox al. 1 >id they not know that lavvless- 
nt!ss of any kind, evcni under the rude mantle 
of frontier justice, was to be deiircxalc'd and 
scouted wlu'n a “mt'ans of salvation, .i 
|,)ow'er of regeneration,” such as was now^ 
swccjiing over Sawyer’s Dam, was at hand? 
('ould the}Aiol indiK’e this man who was to 
Ih‘ violently (U{>ortt‘d to accompany thi'in 
wallingly to Sawyerr’s Dam, and suliject him- 
self to the jiowcrful influence of the “reviN’al” 
then in full swing ? 

The Rattlesnake boys Laughed bitterly, and 
describc'il the man of whom they talked so 
lightly; but in vain. “It's no use, gentlemen,’’ 
said a more worldly bystander, in a lower 
voic'e, “ the camp meelin’s got a strong grip 
luxe, and lietwixt you and me there ain’t no 
wonder. h'(ar the man that runs it— the l)ig 
pre,a('her has got new' ways and nunhcxls 
that fetches the boys every lime. He don’t 
preach no ('ut and-dried gospel ; he don’t 
carry around no slop-sho}) rc^bes and clap 
’em on you whether tlu,‘y fil or hot ; but he 
.samples and measures the camp, afore he 
w^ados into it. He scouts and examines ; 
he ain’t no mere Sunday preacher with a 
comfortable house and once,?i-week church, 
but he gives up his days and nights to it, and 
makes his fomily work with him, and even 
sends ’em forw'ard to explore the field. And 
he ain’t no white c'hoker shadbelly either, but 
fits himself like his gospel to the men he 
works afnong. Ye ought to hear him afore 
you go. His tent is just on your way. I’ll 
gb with you.” * 

Too dejected to offer any opposition, and 
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->L‘rhaps a little curious to see this man who It was Bulger I 

!iad unwittingly frustrated their design of But Briggs quickly recovered himself, 

ivnching Bul^^er, they halted at the outer ‘'By whal name,’’ said he, turning passion- 
fringe of worshippers who packed the huge ately towards his guide, "does this man - 

int'kmire. The^ had not time to indulge — this impostor c^ill himself here ? ” 

iheir^ cynicisms over this swaying mass of "Baker.” % 

moticmal, half- thinking, and almost irre- " Baker ?” echoed the Rattlesnake contin- 



“ ri- WAS 


Sponsible l)eings, nor to detect any similarity gent. "Baker?” repeated Lance Forester, 

betw'een ///eir extreme methods and the with a ghastly smile. 

scheme of redemption they themselves were " Ye.s,” returned their guide, " You oughter 
seeking, for in a few moments, apparently know it too ! For he sent his wife and 

lifted to his feet on a wave of religious daughters over, after his usual style, to sample 

L'xultation, the famous preacher arose. The your camp, a week ago ! Come, now, wliat 
men of Rattlesnake gasped for breath. are you givin’ us?” 




WIF'[\ the witty l)(;an of St. 
I’atrit k’s, Dublin, has said that, 
in his day, evtiry gentleman’s 
son wlio was not good looking 
enough foi tlie Army and not 
elever enough for the Bar was 
.sent to the Church. It remained true long 
after the Dean’s time to .say that a gentle- 
man’s son who gave indications of talent 
w'as (in the absence of other controlling cir- 
cuinslances) generally sent to the l^ar. In 
the days of which 1 speak, the al)surd idea 
was [)revalent that trade was hardly a fit 
pursuit Ibr a gentleman of education, and there 
dill not then exist those avenues to lame and 
fortune which are now open to educated youth 
in the world of applieil science, d’he ])rejudice 
against trade has almost wholly disappeared, 
although it is said still to linger iti some of 
the older and less {)opulous cathedral cities, 
where a rneml>er of one of the so-called 
‘Mearned’’ professions is rather inclined to 
look down u{)on his unlearned business 
neighbour. Nowadays it is no uncommon 
thing for men who have passed, and with 
distinction, through a University career to 
devote themselves to meieantile affairs, and 
from the suei'i'ssful members of this class the 
House of ('onnnons, and the House of [.ords 
also, are largiiy recruited. 

The Bar still has, and must always continue 
to have, great attractions. “ The law,” said 
Edmund Burke, in his great speech on the 
taxation of America, “ is, in my opinion, one 
of the first and noblest of human sciences ; one 
which does more to quicken and invigorate 
the understanding than all the other kinds frf 


learning put to-, 
gether. But,” he 
adds, “ it is not apt, 
except in those who 
are hap{)ily born, to 
open and liberalize 
the mind exactly in 
the same propor- 
tion.” 

The Bar does net 
indeed hold out 
promise of great 
w'callh, but it has 
distinctions and 
adequate means in 
store those w'ho 
luring to its pursuit 
the nc(X‘ssnry quali- 
ties of mind and of 
character. What 
are tiiosc qualities? 
It is still to a large 
extent true to say that if a youth exhibits 
talent, and esjaecially if that talent show's itself 
in smartness and facility of s[)eech, such a 
youth is destined for the Bar. Herein grievous 
mistakes are often made. All talent is not 
necessitrily talent adapted for success at the 
Bar, nor is ^libness of sj)eech any guarantee 
of success at it. No more common mistake 
is made than to confound facility ot' speech 
with eajaacity to spt‘ak. d'he wajild is full of 
men wdio have nothing to say and say it with 
case and even wdth grace, and even wath w’hat, 
sometimes, passes for cloquenie ; but 1 have 
never known any man who had sonu-thing to 
.say w'hich was w'orth saying w'ho, wdiatever 
his difficulties of utterance er natural poverty 
of language may have been, has not been 
able to say that something foriably and W'ell. 
After all, the, desirable thing is to have some- 
thing to say, and as to the manner of saying 
it, Daniel ^\'ebster spoke truly in his cele- 
brated oration in honour of Jolm Adams when 
he said, “Clearness, force, and earnestness 
are the qualities w'hiidi prodiSce conviction.” 

I’he n^snlt of tlie errors to which I have 
adverted is that there is at the Bar, as I know 
it, a greater amount of talent unfitted for that 
profession than in any other lialling of life. 1 
have knowm — 1 know* now at the Bar men 
who w'ould probably, under different cireiim- 
stanee.s, have made their mark in journalism, 
in music, in science, in business, who have 
been lamentable failures at the Bar. On the 
other hand, I have never known a man wdth 
suitable natural gifts accompanied by indus- 
trious jxitience w ho has not had his oppor- 
tunity at the Bar and his success. He may, 
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indeed, have to wait, hut he will not wait in 
vain. ^ 

What, then, are the considerations which 
ought to determine the t hoiee of the liar as 
a })rufession ? I answer, the love of it in the 
(irsf place. If a man has fiot the love of the 
profession fr)r its own sake, he will find it 
liard to bear u|) during the \ears the neee.s 
sary years of watching and waiting -years 
dreary and drudging. Su('('ess is rarely, and 
stilj more rarely safely# reaclu'd at a l)Ound, 
and it requires no mean effort of will to con- 
tinue (year alter year, it may he) striving to 
store U]# knowledge and a c( ] u i re '.experience 
for the ii.se of which no immediate or proxi- 
mate opportunity seems to ])resenl itst-lf. 1 
name, then, love of the j)roressi(>n as the first 
consideration. 1 name [)hysieal health and 
energ)' as tlu^ second. No man of weak 
health ought to l>e advised to go to the Jkir. 
Its j)msiiit involves long hours of close con 
lineinent, olten under unhealthy conditions: 
and the instaiK’cs of long t'ontinued .succi'ss 
at the bar, and of lengthen(a.i usefulne.ss on 
the bench iti the case of men of weak 
physi(]ue, are fi-w and far l)etweeti. 

'I'lie only two men of weak physique within 
my own exi)erience (extending considerahly 
lu-yond a (juarter of a aaitury) who achieved 
marked success, were the latt' Sir (ieorge 
Mellish and tlie late I .ord C’airns. . both were 
excepti(jnally al)le men, hut ea<'h lal)oure<I 
under tlie ilisadvantage ol' a weak eonsti 
lution ; and ])remaliire death in the <'ase 
of both (jf tlu.-m deprived the world of the 
prolongeil advatilagt; of two minds ot the 
highe>t judieial charaett:r. In k'nllet^s case, 
amongst many, c:arly disease cut short, when 
he was yet a )-oung man, a career which 
promised to be one of the moig: brilliant the 
bar of England had ever known. 

Love of the profession and health to 
follow it are, then, the first two t:onsiderations. 
What are ,tli€ mental qualities to be con- 
sidered ? T aiAwer in a word : clear-headed 
common .sense. 1 place this far above grace 
of imagination, humour, subtlety, even com- 
manding power of ex])res.sion, although ihest: 
have their dut value, d'his is essentially a 
business, a practical, age : elof|uenee in its 
proper place always conunantls a high 
premium, but the occasions for its use do not 
occur every day : and the taste of this age 
(like the taste for dry rather than for sweet 
champagne) is not for florid declamation, hut 
for clear, tense, pointed, and practical speech. 

ComrAon sense and clear-headedne.ss must 
be the foundation, .and upon these may 
safely be reared a * superstructure where 
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imagination and cl(){]uence may fitly play 
their part. In fine, business qualities, added 
to competent legal knowledge, form the best 
foundaticjii of an enduring \v^.\\ fame. The 
cireumstancys of tlie age the circumstances, 
social and political the “environment,” as 
it is (’ailed, largely affect men in all callings, 
and in none moo' than in that of Law. Wjien 
great political and constitutional questions 
an* being agitated and are unsolved, tliese find 
their way at times into the legal forum, and 
till’ world then breomes the rielu.T by the 
impassioned s})ee('h of an l^rskine or a 
ItroLigbam, a ( 'iinan or an OX.Aimiell, a 
benyer or a ( lambelta. 

but in tlu'sr Islands few of thesi; great 
(|ne.stions are nnsellled, and as, according to 
tile biiiisli ( 'onsiiintion, the will of Larlia- 
meiit is siijin me, there is bnl little ojipor- 
Innity in these days for discussing the 
constitutional problems wliieh nec'cs.sarily 
rinnir, tor example, in the Lnited State.s, 
governed as iIk') are by a written Constitu- 
tion when* the jndi('ial jiower is called ni)on 
to inlerpri‘t,an(l it lu'cessary to control, the* ac'ts 
of legislatures. It is largely to this fact tliai 
we owe the masterly judgments of, amongst 
others, the great ( ‘hief J nstiee of the United 
.States ((.’hief jnstiia* Marshall) and the 
granite- like argnini iits of ])aniel M'ebster, 
perhajis the gn att sl fon. iisi(’ figure the world 
has ever seen. 

'I'heix' n.-mains only one of llu; main con- 
siilerations to be taken into a(.('ount in the 
choice of the. bar as a profession, namely, 
ability 1(_) wail. I’nlrss a man has tlie means 
to maintain himself living frugally tor some 
\ ears, or (1 k‘ means of.eaniing enough to main- 
tain himself in this fashion, say, liy his pen or 
(.)therwi.se, he ongiit to hesitate l)(*fore resolv- 
ing to go to the bar. 1 have ;dready said 
success, even moderate sneees.s, rarely comes 
at once, and iiah.'ed the youthful wearer of 
the for<‘nsi(’ toga may (onsidcr himself 
fairly liK'ky if after three or four y(.*ars at the 
bar he is making enough to keep body and 
soul decently together. .Sometimes it happens 
that men meet with immediate and brilliant 
success, as in tin.* (asc of ICrskine, who, 
having ai)andoned hi.s early (.:areer in the 
Navy, speedily Iwcnnie eminent at the Bar, 
and ultima tch^ .sat on the Woolsack ; such 
cast;s arc indeed rare. On the otlicr hand, I 
have known more than one instance of 
melancholy failure in the case of men of fair 
menial gifts who, feeling the pin(’h of poverty, 
have got involved in debt and difficulty early 
^n their career, from which, in some instatices, 
they h^lve never emerged 
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lint J do not desire to take too gloomy a 
view. If a man really has the lo\e of his 
work in his heart, and has the spirit ul a 
worthy amhitiofi within him, he will find it 
possibl(.‘ to live on little during l^s years of 
waiting and watching, and will find it possible 
to accjihrt; that little by the exerciser, in some 
dir(‘ction, of his energy and ability be it by 
tuition, by n ‘porting, by leader^writing, (►r in 
som(.? cognate fasliion. ft is well known that 
Lord I'ddon, after a romantic' runaway mar- 
riage, was many years at the liar before his 
op[)ortunity came; l)iit (ome it did, in a 
C(‘lel)rated and highly technical ('ascr, involv- 
ing tite dcjctrine of “ e<tuitab]e conversion,’’ 
and, as tlu- world knows, he, in the end, 
achievcMl a great reputation, and was, for 
many years, I ,ord 1 ligli ( ’hancc'llor oftireal 
llritain. 

I myself re(a)1lect, 
vvIkmi I was a si rug 
gling junior of four 
years’ standing on the 
NortluTU ( ’ircuit, din 
ing in frugal fashion 
as tlie guest of two 
able young iruai of my 
own age, members of 
my ( ’ireuit, iti one ol 
our assi/e towns. 'They 
were almost in the 
depths of despair, and 
one of them was 
iously ('onsidering the 
question of migration 
to the Straits Settle 
ments ; the other was 
thinking of going to 
the Indian Bar. V\ liere 
are they now ? One of 
them, as I write, fills, 
and for tlie st'cond 
tiine, the highest 
judicial office in the land ; the* other is the 
leader of his (arcuit, and may any day don 
the ermine of the judicial Bench.* 

d'o sum up, therefore, love of the profes- 
sion for its own sake, jihysical health to 
endure its trials, dear headed common .sen.se, 
and ability to wait, are the main considerations 
to be taken into account in determining the 
choice of the Bar as a profossion. If the 
youthful aspirant possesses these, success is, 
humanl\' speaking, certain. 

Having then considered what ought to de- 
termine the choice of the Bar as a profession, 
something may now usefully be said as to the 

* Of thes«, one is an ex-l-orJ ChniCellor/ 

and tiu* other the .Speaker, Mr, W, C. OttUy, q.C. 


necessary preparation for the Bar. In con- 
sidering the character of such j;)repa ration, 
regard ought, 1 think, to be had to the legiti- 
mate outt'Amc of success, vi/,, a career in 
Parliament and on tlu.‘ Ikmch. All w'ho can 
ought to have Univtirsity training and a D^ni- 
versiiy degree, and tho^e who are not abh* to 
obtain these advantages will find tlie want of 
them in a greater or less degree throughout 
their public lives. 

But here a word of \varning. A rnii ersity 
cart'cr is not an laul, but a means only to an 
end. It is but the. luiginning of the struggle 
of life. 1 1 -is not the battle ol life, b^it only 
th(‘ e<iuipnu‘nl. for it. 'J'he young man who 
will, as the phrase runs, “go far,’’ must have 
a wide pt‘rs})i< li\(‘, and while he must not 
iu‘gle« I, i)Ul on tht' (onirary must make good 
us(‘ of, his University 
op j X) rt 11 nil ies, he 
oiiidU ne\er to be 
allowed to regard sik'- 
cess at the Unixersity 
as the UN m mum bun urn 
as the end of all 
things. 

1 have known many 
men of brilliant 
careers at their Uni- 
versity wiio ('ame to 
tlu‘ Bar ])umped out, 
and w'ho, having been 
loo lavisii of tlu'ir 
energy ill earlier vears, 
have not had enough 
left to insure suetx’ss 
in the lift ‘-struggle of 
ihc'ir profession. It is 
true tliey were, for the 
most ])art, men not en- 
dowed with rt)bustrt)n- 
slilutions. But while 
throughout the whole 
ptaiod of ediK'ation and prL'})ai»ation special 
regard ouglii; to be had to the '(ntondt'd career 
of the student, it is to be observed that the 
pn^fession of the law has one peculiarity in 
which it difft'rs from all others. It is this : 
d’hat there is no such thing.Kis knowledge 
which is useless in this profession, A man 
may not be a belter engineer because he is a 
good v'lassie, or a more successful merchant 
because lu* is a godS matliematician ; but, at 
the Bar, the wider the field of knowledge 
the better. There is there no such thing as 
knowledge going to waste. Indeed, 1 under- 
talce to say that it rarely or never ’happens 
that a barrister does not find useful to his 
band information wlvch he has stored up 
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even upon sul)je('t.s wholly remote IVoni a 
knowledge of the law itself. 

What is ('a*ll(Kl the special training for the 
l>ar usually begins when the University career 
lias ended, and although we have not in these 
Isl^iuls any sc'hool of jurisprudence (a thing 
mucli to be desired), yet both by the Univer- 
sities and by the Inns of ('ourt, means of 
stri(‘tly legal education, by lectures and bv 
examinations, are pku'cd within the reach of 
thost' who desirt* to a\,;til themselves ()f them, 
lint the ix'al work of education in law, as, 
indeed, in otlier fields of knowledge, is the 
work self education, pursued, conscien- 
tiously and laboriously by the man who 
endea\ruirs to get at the* priiu'iples of law and 
who does not ('ontemt himself mtaely with 
skimming the* surface. Mc/ius cst petcrc 
JiHitt's (fiiani strf(ui ?rru/<K'i, 

Keading in the chambt-rs of a barrister is 
most desirable, e\en in these* days, in which 
simplii'ity of statement has happiK su])planted 
the* bygone ])(‘i']>le\ities and absurdities ol 
the svstem whicli formerb' pri*\ailed, known 
as “spi*cial pliaiding." In the Unit<.*d Statt*s, 
the disliiK lion between solicitor and barrister 
is, of course, unknown, and 1 do not jiropose 
to (lisciiss lu.'re whether that distinction and 
di\ ision do or do lug. work for n'tility : l.»ut it 
is a notable feature* of re( (*nt years in the 
<'ai(*er of stiuK nls lor tla* bar in I'aigland, 
that a \i*ar spent in a solicitor’s ofliee, during 
wliich tlu*y ma\ acijiiire an intimate know 
le*dge of the piMctical work (.)! U*gal procedure, 
is now corisii ic're<l almost indispensable, and 
it is (’(.rtainly most useful. 

( )ne special subj<.*ct in reading for the Mar 
I would nana*, bicause, in m\ e.\j)erii‘nce, 1 
have found it invaluable, and that is a study 
of tlu^ ‘‘('orpus Juris,” or tla.^, be>dy of the 
( ’iv'il Uawa 1 had the signal advantage of 
being a student in the days when the late 
.Sir Henry Maine was Professor of Uivil Law 
to the lnns«of 
( ourt, and un(U*r 
him, as in Uni- 
versity class- 
rooms, we read 
noinconsiderak»le 
part of the (avil 
l.aw. After all, 
a great body of 
our law finds 
its source in the 
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Roman law' : and in the “ (x:)rpus Juris " law 
is .systematized in a way for which our English 
law has no |)arallel Its reading gives to the 
attentive student a knowledge and a grasp 
of principle', hardly otherwise attainable, 
which he will always find useftil throughout 
his life. 

Here, then, 1 may leave the youthful 
barrisltT. We havt* considered together the 
conditions whic'h (night to determine his 
choi('e, and lu* has cho.sen. We have talked 
with him over his ('areer at ihv. UnivcTsity, 
and he has left the I'niversity with honour 
and advantage, if not witli the highest dis- 
tinction. He has worked hard to ae<jiiire 
an ade<|uate knmv ledge ol his |)rofi‘ssion, at 
lectures, in ('hambers, and, al.)ove all, in the 
sileiK'e of his own rooms, and now he puts 
on th(-* gown of tin* barrister, a.nd stands upon 
tin* lhr(*shold of vvlcft may be a great and 
useful ear(.‘er. 

beyond this 1 do not ])ro])ose to follow 
him. He has joiiud a prolession which has 
given many noble men to the world men 
who have done nobk* work for the world. 
He has to maintain the gn'al traditions of 
that profession. He has to hear himself 
worthily, that no dishonour shall come upon 
him or upon his profession by him. He has 
to ree(»ile<'t that he belongs to a profes- 
sion wliith, beyond any (.)lher, has given 
to the world not nu*rely great advo(*at(.‘s and 
great judges, hut great statesmen, great 
writers, and distinmiislu'd legislators. He 

has to ri-mi'inber that, while lie is fighting 
for the intt'rests of his client, there are 
greater int(a(*sts (*ven than th(.;se : the interests 
of truth and of honour ; and he must never 
forget, as Sir Alcxand<r ('ockliurri well 

expressed it, that in tin* battle his weapon must 
always l>e the sword of the sr>ldier and never 
the (Jagger of the assassin. Easily, he must 
r(*memher that he is engaged in a profession 

which may well 
e n g a g e t h e 
nol.>lest faculties 
of heart and of 
mind- that he is 
engaged in the 
jiractical admin- 
istration of that 
law whose voi(X* 
is the “ Harmony 
of the Worldd^ 
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I. 

I’'AN(!\’ oiii guidr has 
into a Sfrape from which 
not even Ills i!\; 4 (;n\iity (’an 
cxiricalc ns,’ I said to 
I )cn viers, disc on sola tidy, 
lloih tlu' pi‘oj>K‘ aful the 
two (Jueens of this district were; well dispos(sl 
towards us at hrst : I wish W(r had left the 
Aral) Ix’hind ; I dond helie\'e we shall Ik* 
alive in twenty four hours’ lime.” 

“ M.att(Ts are .t;oing V(‘ry badly with us, 1 
must (’onfess/^ a(‘( juies('ed iny companion. 
“ ( '(.Ttainly, if Has.san thinks we are all to 
shuffU* off this mortal coil shortly, he has 
determined to makt* the most of the few 
hours of life that rcmiain.” 

As he spoke, Denviers pointed to where 
th(r Arab was standinj^ in close; ('onver.sation 
witli the younger of the two (^)ueens in whose 
chitd' city vve then wert'. 

On K'aving 'l’rij)oli, we had turned in a 
south-westerly direetion, and, after an un- 
eventful marc h of thirty days, had made our 


wav to this city, incited l)y the (airiosity 
which an Arab slaver, with whom we had 
come in contact, had aroiistal witlbui us. 

'I'wo days after parting with the slaver, 
Abu 'I'clcek by nanu', v.a* had entered a (le<‘p 
ravine, which appi‘are<l to have once been 
lht‘ bed of a ri\ereourse, for tin* hugt' 
lumlders, overgrown or interspersed with 
rank vegetation, had a. rounded appearant e 
and lay scattered l)etwi.;en the two high, per-" 
pe»H.li('ular sides ol the ravine. 

Passing along this ravine in pursuit of a 
jaguar whi<'h we had wounded, we suddenly 
found the animal bounding a('ross tljc level, 
stone Hagga-d square <>f a city, of whi('h we 
were lattT on to learn the history. 'The two 
sides of the ravine there widened out in 
graceful <‘ur\\‘S, tin* utt(‘r bareness of the 
rocky declisilies bc'ing amply compensated 
for by the wondrous tints of tlu; sandstone 
of wliicli they were (ompostal. As the 
rays of the sun glinted into the ravine, 
or valley, tiu' waiving streaks of stc'ue 
seemed as if they wa're composts] ol 
countless glittering gtans of varied 
hues, bike a broad silver cresctait, 
si’t in a [lurple sheath, shot with 
orange, glittered one of these l>elts 
of stone ; of green and saflron, of 
grey and crimson, wert* the otluTs 
that hemmed it about. 
'Towards the bast.* of 
tlie .sandstone tlie sides 
sloped somewhat, and 
ca ves, 

serving as burial-iilaces 
for the dead, and it 
was in ^ng of these 
that w’c* four had now' 
found a temjiorary 
place of refuge, tw’o 
wrecks after our ayipear ■ 
a nee in city. 

Below, the city 
.spread out: itsmeane.st 
dwellingrich with sculp-' 
t tired cornices and 
I.)ilastcrs, while balus- 
traded staircases, carved 
in the solid rock, led 
from the IrottoVn of the 
valley to the caves. In 
the centre of the city 
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.tfxnl a magniliccnt ])alacf, built of various- 
Iniud liniostcMiy whirh, although raised rentu- 
:'u;s l)efore, had resisted the ravages of Time. 
|;e)’ond the })alace was a great opefi aniphi 
iheatre, with ('irele on circle of ascending 
^eat*^ while in the centre of this stood the 
irangest erection of this extraordinary city. 

1 1 was a column constructed of perfectly-fit- 
ling l)]o('ks of grey granite, the top of whit^h 
was sliaped like a vast urn. The l)aseof this 
I'olurnn measured some. eighty pares on eac'h 
of its four sides, tlu' fac'cs ihemselvt's being 
perfectly smooth and perpeiulicailar, the mass 
ei granite rising to a (:onsideral)le ‘luaghl in 
ihe air. Some allempt had doul)tlt‘Ss been 
nuide to ( limb otu' of the faces of the sejuare 
eolumn so as to reach tlu; great vase at the 
to]), for some rudely cut ni('h(.‘S w'ere visible 
up to a considerable* height. 'I'luM'e the rough 
'.teps ended al)ru])tly, the daring climl)er 
ha\'i?ig either lost ('ourage or, becoming di/zy, 
fallen headlong from tlu; scanty foothold 
which his hands had carved in the gianite. 

\Vt' found that the city wars ruled over by 
die two daughters ol its late Sultan, who were 
bound, under jiain of death, 
to be loyal to eat'h otlua-. No 
sooner had we liecn welcomed 
in the city than the twT) Queen 
seemed to forget our presence 
in their ])alace, or at most onl} 
toleratecl it, while Hassan, our 
guide, receiv’d every mark of 
a[)proval that could he be 
stowaal upon him. 

ll was the ('uslom m 
this city to hold (contests 
in tin; Ojicn ainjihitheatri 
betwauai man and man 
and e\a;n f)etwa.;en 
and beast. M'o 
('elel)rate such a 
rare oceurreiu'e 
as the arrival of 
strangers, a""' 
pageant had l)een 
arranged in our 
honour. During 
its progress, hhuh > 
san had chal- 
lenged the fav 
ourite wTestier to 
a trial of his skill, 
and our guide, 
by sheer persist- 
ence and pluck, 

had throwifi the fellow\ From that 
hour Hassan ingratiated himself into 
the bivour of the two /Queens, as 


we plainly saw', w'hile the chief Arabs of the 
city at once began to form jilots for his 
destruction and ours with him. 

It soon heeame evident that *our dis(Tinn“ 
nating guide iielceted the younger of tlu’ two 
Queens to whom to pay matketl attentions. 
Hour after hour he |)assed in her presence, 
telling of the adventures widt h he hail jointly 
en('f>unlered w'ith us. l^'iirious at this, the 
other (jueen kaU a ready ear to lua* wily 
counsellors, who deelared that the Arab, 
with our help, was arraugiug a ])lot l)y wliieh 
he might ol)taiu tlu' rule of tlie tatv, taking 
the younger (^)ueta\ as his bride, while thi‘ 
other was to lie dejiostal and drivtai from 
the city. 

Oni; night, while Hassan w'as recounting 
an adventure to Ahillah, the younger (^)ueen, 
and we were resting lyion cushions near, a 
niunbiT of armed attiaidants liroke into the 
palat'e and, in spite of oiir struggles, Hassan 
and the (^huaai, together with DianFa's and 
myself, were thrust into tlii; stU‘(‘ts. Annoyed 
at this indignity, wi' [wepared to dt'iend our 
selves, and at once oui‘ weapons were taken 
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fimn iis. \\6^ next attenijjted to leave the 
eltv, i)iil the two entranees, those at each end 
of tile valk.‘y, were too stron^^ly lield for us to 
sue<’erd. '['6 scale, the jierpendicular cliffs 
was impossible, so tliat \vc \yere securely 
inijjrisoned in the city until some definite 
decision had been made concerning us. None 
ol the inhabitants dared eitlier to shelter or 
c‘vcn to speak to us, so that, with Ahillah, we 
were perforce driven to take slicker in the 
cave 1 have' mentioned. 

'rile cave itself was c'xtrtMuely lofty, and 
was partly uncovtTed, sotliat the light entered 
it freely from above. Denviers was ab(jut to 
('all Massan to where we two lav idly streU'hed 
upon the stone flooring of the when 

we heard the sound of approat’hing foot- 
ste[),s. doing hastily to tlie entrance, we 
saw the rival (^)ueen an- 
proacliing in state tlTe 
winding stairway lead- 
ing to where we W(.‘rt‘. 

Before her slavi's ran, 
strewing flowers in her 
path, while oilier slaves 
screened her liead from 
the rays of the sun with 
palm leaves held high. 

Behind the Queen came 
several stalwart and 
swarthy Arabs, llie. ( hic-f 
of which was the one 
Hasstui had overthrown 
at die wnssile ; his face' 
was strikingly tiehrait' 
in mould, the long ear 
rings in his ears glittering 
against his swarthy skin 
atid. hanging, black hair. 

'I'hc Aral) wore gems that 
shont* lustrou.s in his 
tunic, spotlessly white 
f urban, and sleevcdess 
cloak : in one hand he 
carried a wide, curved 
sword, ujion his left arm 
rested a shield. 

No sooner had Ahillah 
set her glances upon those 
who were approncliing 
than she cried out that 
our doom had been pronounced, and ran 
shrieking to the farthest part of the cave, 
where our guide followed her. 

U[) the stairway the procession came and, 
a few minutes after, ive stood before Sargona, 
Adnllah s .sister, waiting her will. 'I'he chief 
Arab came forward^ and bowihg low befo|e 
Sargona, he cried : • 


“'rhe(due(:'n has been injured; the wrong- 
doers are before her ; say, O ^argona, what 
is the jienalty thou hast decreed ? 

Sargoifa glaiK'ed angrily at our guide, and 
her dark eyes flasiicd as she ansivered ■ 

“ Death to the Arab who has jilfttted 
against us, dcalli to him and those ivho plot 
with him : 1 have said I ” 

Before cither Denviers or myself could 
sp(‘ak, Aliillah had thrown herself at her 
sisters ft‘et : - 

“Spare all, or spare none!*’ she cried. 
“What fate is mine?” Sargona raised 
Ahillah rtiiighly from the ground. „ 

“'riiiju slialt livt\ girl, but tlioii art 
deposed. 'The (.'ouneil has decreed that 
thou shall he a vi stal of the lernpk*. (io ! ’“ 


dialely Aliillah was seized and dragged away, 
in spite of our guide’s efforts to prevent it. 

“ Slaves,” .she (’ontinued : “ two day.s shall 
ye live , *011 the third .shall ye die ! ^"et, if ye 

will carve a way to the great treasure urn, 
yt)ur lives shall lie spared on coniiiiion that 
the gems there, which are as the grains of 
sand of the Sahara in number, be placed in 


'The (^Ufi’n clappt'd her hands, and iinnu' 
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v)ur hands, and ye depart from the city. Many 
liavc tried to r^^-acli the great urn : none have 
‘succeeded. Ye are subtle as snakes ; by to- 
morrow s dawn say if ye will try thd' task, or 
]t \e i)refer to die without attempting it,” 

Oift from the cave Sargona went with her 
.ittendants, w'hile we were left behind, 
>irongiy guarded, and feeling that tln‘ 
(^)iieen’s words ('oncerning the great urn 
were oidy intended to rouse, in Hassan’s 
mind es[)ccially, a hope of esca})e which was 
futile. 

TT. 

Dknvikrs and I lay for some time discussing 
our unfortunate l)light, but without any pos- 
sible plan of es(‘aj)e occurring to either of us. 
At last my ('ompanion called the Arab, who 
was disconsolately lamenting the loss of 
Ahillaii, and, when he came o\er to us, asked 
him : 

“])(.) you think we have any (.'haiK'e of 
esi'ape, Hassan? (.'an you suggest one ? ’’ 

“Allah and Mahomet ]ireser\e the sahilts ; 
the dust of their feet has been the cause of 
thi'ir misfortune I He knows of no way at 
jH'eseiit; if the slightest idc'a oc'cur, their 
slave will at once speak of it. At present, 
Hassan can only wish their fate had been 
different but water runs out at last, and the 
biggest sack of dat(‘s comes to an end. 'The 
sahibs have met with their last adventure 
their slave will lament it to his death.'’ 

‘A\d\ich won't be particularly long in 
('oming, 1 lassan," 1 said, gloomily. “ What 
was it that .Sargona said aliout the great urn ? 
Does she e\[)e('t us to cut a way up to it 
when ruj one t?lse has (^ver been able to do 
so? Tf so, we would rather be excused; if 
treasures arc there, I hope she may get them, 
that's all.” 

“Sahil) Derwent,” the Aral) replied, “to 
cut a wayu}) there in the allotted time would 
be impossiljle ; indeed, with all time at their 
disposal, no on? has ever reached the vase. 
Ahillah has told"' the latchet of the sahibs' 
shoes the strange story of the urn. Shall 
tlieir slave re})eat it ? ” 

“ S{)in us the yarn by all means,” said 
Denviers, as he. "threw a stone idly at a huge 
scarlet beetle that had just falk^n from the 
wall fronting us, and which was again making 
its way up the hard surface. “ We may as 
well listen to you as not, while we are cooped 
up here.” 

Ha.s.san sank dowm at our feet and 
began : — 

“ Sahib?p, of all the strange cities scattered 
throughout this dark continent, none had a 
stranger origin or a stranger hist<5S‘y than this.. 


Far back in the misty ages some Edomites 
are said to lun e wandereil into this continent. 
Near here they had grassy lands in common, 
but, as all mt‘n do, they quarrelled. 'Fhe 
strong o})j)resjfed tl*e weak, and drove them 
forth to find other lands. AN andering here 
they entered the ravine, and finding in it 
many cavi's. dwelt therein, tilling the land 
to the south. Now, all things prospered 
with them, and thiy grew ri('h in herds, 
while misfortune fell upon those wh<,^ had 
IH'rseeuted thtan. So at last messengers 
came from the tribesmen saying that llu'y 
would forget their (juarrel, and asking to have 
once more all in common. Fhose dwelling 
in the (‘aves refused the bargain, vvhta*(ai))On 
their outnumbering tril)i?smen determined to 
be revenged lor being set at naught. 'I'lu^y 
drew a gri'al ring round the pasturi’, circling 
the valley, and when alt the rich lloeks were 
out, the tribesmen fired llie lands. 

“d'he darting tongues of flame flashed up 
the dry bark of the trivs and the great sterns 
l.)la/,c(l, then grew red-hot, wliik* tlu! verdure 
l.)enealh, in wave up(.)n wave of firc', rolled 
its flam(‘s and smoke nearer to the sti‘e]) sides 
of the ravine, burning lea\es and showi'rs 
of sjxirks were flung into the air, while the 
lloek.s ran U)wards the ravine, luxirer and 
still neanT. Huddled together liiey ki‘])t 
till the vcT) grass l)eneath was aflame, and 
then, in inexlric'abht ('ontusion, the animals 
leaped heaellong into the; sheer ra\ine, their 
herdsmen with them, only to be daslwd 10 
pieces on the rocks l)elow, or to b«? drowned 
in a great river which tluai hurled its waters 
along through the ravine. 

“Still, in spite of all they suffiTed, the in- 
habitants of the valley relused the terms 
offered them, and |)osted na.'n, who, for a 
time, successfully defVnded thi^ (‘ntraravs of 
the ravine. I'he ])erse(*uting tril)esmen turned 
aside the river's course, and then first the’ 
people of the valley began to despair. 
Through, traffic with another tribe they had 
obtained ornaments wrought in gold, with 
many an uncut gern adorned, and, conviruaxl 
that they were reduced to their last desperate 
strait, the people (T the valley determined t(,) 
prevent this treasure from falling into the 
hands. To hide it in the rock they 
thought u.scles.s, so they consulted how to 
dispose of the treasure. 

“In the course of the stream there stood 
a wide block of stone, and upon this eager 
hands raised a mighty column, building it of 
blocks of granite. A stairway was left to the ^ 
•top where is a great urn, which ye have seeb, 
and wornen, up the stairs, flung 
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ill their •, 'll* st trrasiiTVs. W'lu’ii rvcr\ tliitti; 
\v;ts suh ly protected, the stairway was care- 
fuily bhf krd in whik: those of th<- tribe out'e 
rnorr nHiirned to the eave.^ in vvliK'h their 
dwr-lliiyi^s wejc. S(; the rival trii)esmen. still 
failing to take th(' city, eottsuitrd together 
artd agreed to win over another Iriln^ to their 
assista tu;e. 'This they siiec(.eded in doing by 
[a'ointsing to their allies all tin- l«»ni takim in 
the city. So the dekaakas wa re o\ erlltrown, 
th<‘ w'onuat and < hildn.ai being afterwards 
s(^!<l as slaves, while the men waaa- slain. 

“ W'laai, however, the captors of the ( ily 
(;Xj>lott<l its ev( ay ie(ess, tht‘y eould fmd 
none ol tin- women's treasiiies. At lliis the 
allies, think itig they had l)een dtsaaveil, lt:ll 
upon the vidoiious tribesmen, slew tluan in 
turn, and took j>ossession of the city. 'I'hey 
ke[U it for v.e.niiiries, till Troian the hanperor 
oviTcarne them and made it a Komaii city. 
Long aftta- that the Arabs took it and k(.‘pt it, 
us they have ('ven unto this day. lAuh 
century has staat efforts made to ta.an h tlu- 
great urn, hut none hava* siKaa-eded. d’he 
last Sultan, before he died, made a law tital 
anyone t'ondianiual to die miglu choose to 
attempt to iea('h tlu' urn ; if he sue.c'eeded in 
getting its tieasures for tlu' ( ity, tluai his life 
must Ih! sj)ared. It was ol this devree 'l:al 
Sargona spola\ hut llas.^an, the saliil»s' 
slave, coimls at hide that ehaiK'e (o (‘siatpe 
death,” 

Ilassan ceased; hot!) I>enviers and I 
doubled th(' truth of tlu' legend, 'rn asmes 
miglu he hidden in the vast urn, we thought, 
hut upon the base ot the column we h;id 
.seen part of an inseri[)tion whieh read : 
'ruAjANvas Annii'ic Avri. Iikleed, our idea of 
the reason of the building ol tlu* eolmnn, 
surmountval by the git:at urn, was (jiiiie 
a different one to that whieh Hassan gave, 
and proved to be coiTeei, Our discovery 
of this was made in a singular and nnex[)eeie(l 
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jus'r before; davTreak 1 was awakened f)y 
Hassan, wlx) cautiously roused me. Raising 
myself to a sitting posture I fouud Denviers 
near, wdiile Ahillali stood before us. 

“Hist!'‘ Ahillah (Tied: “I eould not 
rest, knowing tlvai 1 have been the nnhappy 
means 'of bringing tliis trouble uj)on you all.” 

1 glanced at the deposed ()utT*n. She was 
clad in a robe of white silk, as I perceived by 
the light of some haU s])ent toia'hes thrust in 
grippers of the wall. Down almost to her 
waist her dishevelled black hair fell ; her 
dr<?ss was heavily emluoidered with gearlft 
the straps of her sandals being similarly 


adoriu'd. Surjjassingly beautiful I thought 
the maiden, as I saw' the ^:\[)ressu}n of 
pity which (;ur unhappy ijosition wrought 
i.ij)on !H rf))ive ('oimtenanee and ins}>iied tlu 
troubled look in lar (hnk eyt'S. 

“ I'o reaeli the urn is impossible ve, 
yet that is the (uily barrier l.)elween ye and 
death! l^mg hours liavt* I racked niv 
brain for soivu* wav <>1 eseiijx/ lor ye, and 
AlV.b ii.is tilled live w'iili a strange thought. 
Here, when I waited foi Sargona to de 
ci<le witli her Ministers whether shi- would 
slay or spuif, 1 saw, elimhing and lalling, 
vet evt-r (dimbing again, upon yoiuk'r wall, 
the rare seal lei '.earalseus. .Not oiu'e in 
\«-ars is it seen in this eiu, and then the 
loolisii and ignoiaiii deelait* it comes 
at tile Itidding of ;Mlah lor some strange 
purjxise. d'hov sav that il once a searahaTis 
reache s the iirn, the.-n a human being will elu 
so that veTvdav. The,.' sujierMltioii I bclliwe 
not, but the- siglit ol the se-araba-us seat me 
thinking. What mv plan is I will tell {n 
Hassan, e'M-n ih'- one who has favoure-d me, 
though death he his fe.»l se (k)ilig. TlU' 
guareis 1 |e>und asleej). but ye eaunoi (sseiipe 
dial way, so lest it not. Hear freiin the 
illustrious Aiab, lu- who is the [irinee ot 
wrestlers, ;fnd mv adored, vvluit I have- 
devised If il fail, ve- can be no worse off 
than ve are now : if it sue-ceed, yemr lives 
will be spa re -d.” 

.Abillali eln-w Hassan aside*, and, altera few 
miriiit<‘s’ ee)nversati(.)n, left the Arab, giving 
him nu-aiumu' a jiae-kage wivieh slu* had 
brought. before departing from the- (viva-, 
the (diieen poinli-d to llu- se-araha:nis, whieh, 
from its scarlet t'olour, eould plainly he sts-n 
a few yards trom ejiu- ol the torclves, the 
jileasant vva^Timb of whie'h had doubtless 
caiise'el it te> cease its efforts te> reaeli tlu* te*p 
of the wall ot the cave. 

In safety tlu- (dui.-en passed b\ the sleeping 
sentrit^s, while war du'W together,^ discussing 
her plan with Hassan. Al^lirst we almost 
ridi( Tiled it, then, ;d’ler wi- had grown more 
aciTistomecl to tlu* strange notion, we lu.'gan 
to be imp;uient tor llu* hour when we could 
lest its [>ossibilit V. • 

Wdien dawn had fully eome, tiie c'hi(T 
Arab of the city again visited us and asked, 
in derision, if wa* wished to attemjvt to get 
live long-lost treasure from tlu* urn. To hi.s 
great surprise, Hassan answered : - 

“ Allah has giva.-n us Ins proiriise to aid us. 
See ! d'his lia.s he sent lo ! the Scarlet 
Scarabaius ! ■' •» 

W’e were certainly surprised at the cfftrict 
of., Hassan's words upon the Arab. He 





kieiyicd disc0n<iertra at first, then * asked, 
assuming indifference :— 

“■■S3a'v0^^ ■ what -will y,e'? **:'''■ ' 

We Would be led to the coluuin of the 
great urn,” Hnssan responded. 

‘hCome, then ! ” cried the cliief Arab, and, 
without delay, we followed him down the 
great stairway, through the streets, i)ast the as 
se mb ling citizens, 



were, we should be matched against the 
captive lions, already impatient fot their 
human spoil, ^ V": ' 

Hassan unfastened the pat:fkage and laid =*1^^ 
quantity of cordagfe exposed to view, 
one end of ibis he attached a silk threaif!;! 
of very consideral.vie length, and while 
Denviers and 1 were eagerly watch, 


into the great am- 
phitheatre, until we 
sto(M before the 
column su}:)port- 
ing the strange 
urn. * 

'The people, 
(Kiickly learning 
what our intention 
was, thronged into 
the seats of the 
amt)hilheatre, and 
as we glanced 
about we saw the 
faces of thou- 
sands of excited 
spectators. 

If Hassan should 
fail in the strange 
task he had under - 
taken ! 1 glanced 
at the frenzied 
faces of the fana- 
tics — if we liad 
raised a false liopt5 
we should be tom 
to j)ieces. 

Even as we 
stood tliere, with 



our foes filling 


every tier of the 
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vast amphitheatre, 

Sargona etitered and seated licrself, sur- 
rounded by her chief men, where she could 
clearly see w-hat we attempted. I. saw her 
sister, AhilUh/e^iter and place herself in one 
of the seats in the lowest tier, whence she 
glanced eagerly at us. Hassan, turning his 
gaze upon Ahillah, saw that she pointed 
to a large grating and, fuliowing the 
direction indicated, saw something that 
startled him. 

‘‘Sahibs!” he whispered. “See! If 
Ahillah’s plan fail, our fate will not 'long be 
in doubt, Allah send us a quick death ! ” 

Looking at the grating, saw several 
fprmsj/pacipg ’-vestlessty •'■its bars it 

lay, bill we ' understood. SL. 

'the. urn we're the 

■ ij- - ■ ■ ■ >- .. .-1 . ... -- j 


his pre})arations, we saw the Arab unroll 
his turban and disclose the huge scarlet: 
scarabscLis which we had seen cndeavoming 
to climb the wall of the cave. The scirir; 
beiis was, like its genus, very strong andj 
tenacious, for when Hassan raised it deMy; 
with his thumb and forefinger, it carried 
turba#in its prehensile, claw-like feet . 

'Fhe Arab quickly attached the free end dl 
the silken thread to the body of the seara- 
b^us, and then placed the scarlet beetle upon: 
the jKdished granite pillar. 

strange hush came Over those in the 
aii^itheatre as they saw what ; the Arab 
■ to; dqj . moreover,.;' is ■ .'the : 
ywiSft'TOund;'’tbat 'the ''s<:farab^is/was 's«:ar}^ 
tj^f^rabs recallgd ibeii tradition and tiecame' 

" ■- l-jU liTur.^ . jailer 
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watched Hassan’s endeavours to guide the 
beetle upward. 

At first the scarabasus^ finding some 
strange burdipn attached to its body, dropped 
from the granite pillar and ran along the 
ground. Hassan caught it, artd time after 
time, as the scarabjcus tried the same 
manrjeuvre, did the Aral) replace it on the 
pillar. At last the scarlet beetle ceased to 
iidl, and ran heedlessly aliout the pillar. 
Hassan, with his hand, checked it in every 
direction but one, and then, with a frantic 
effort for liberty as it sei-mtal, the scarlet 
searabxus ran perpendic ularly up the wall ! 

So large was the searaliicus and so clistind 
its colour, that we could sex- it plainly as it 
crawled higher and liigher. Halfway u{) 
the pilhr the sc arabieus lost its hold, for the' 
blocks of granite were highly polislu'd, and 
it fell. • 

My glance turncjd from the exc ited throng 
to where the lions were. Looking again at 
the pillar I saw that iIk* Arai> had jilaecal the 
scaraba:us uiK)n it onca^ more. 

Si.x timc‘s did the; scxualneus fall, only to 
be placed upon the jjillar again, but the 
seventh time it ran right u[) tl)c‘ granite 
blocks and reached tlie circ ular base of the 
urn. 

Denviers and I grew ])ale with excitcanent : 
Sargona’s face grew dark with wrath ; y\hillah 
cki[)ped her hands Hassan gave no sign 
that aught disturbed him. Lalrnly, true 
believer in fate that he was, our Arab watched 
patiently the moveincnls of the scarabx'us 
as it reached the urn. 

The thread of silk waved in the air as the.! 
Scaraba^us ran aboiit the (ireiilar base of 
the urn, 

“Allah! If the scaralxeus twines the 
thread Unf tiglUly round the urn, our deaths 
are near,” said Hassan, as he watc:hed tlie 
acarlet beetle, which made a eom|)leie circuit 
of the urn and ti)en was about to go round a 
second lime. 

Hassiin stooped down, and seU‘( ting several 
pieces of granite, flung them in a shower at 
the scarabieus, which he missed. His second 
attempt succeeded, however, for we saw the 
scarabceus dangling helplessly in the air at 
the end of the silken thread. 

The w^dght of the thread w'as more than 
overcome by that of the scarabieus, which 
slipped slow'ly down, down to the ground, 
where Hassan seized it eagerly and snapped 
the thread. Ahillah, Nvho saw' the scarabaeus 
^^awling away, left her scat and seized it, 
hoWng it high before her sister Sargona. , ^ 
v^'^'Lo ■ she cried ; ; *Hhe,, 


reads right ! By the sc^^^et scarabjeus! 
1 swear the treasures of the urn shall be ours 
this day ! ” * 

At Li^s, many of those about Sargona 
glanced darkly at her -already they repented 
that her sister had been so harshly treftted, 
for it was Ahillah’s plan they understood that 
Hassan was carrying out. 

d’hc Aral) carefully hauled in the silkett 
thread, and as lu! did so, the light, strong 
c;ord attaeliecl to it gradually reac'hed the urn, 
wound round its b.ise, and then came dowm 
until the nearer end w'as in Hassan's hand. 
'Lo hoist a ro])(* .scifneient to bear ins weight 
was an c/asy matter for the Arab. 

A few minutes afterwards, Denviers and I 
were pulling liard at the. rojx* as w'c hoisted 
the Arab high up the polislu-cl pillar of stone. 
Hc‘ rc-aehecl the urn, and, ('laml)ering up one 
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GiEAMS FROM THE 

of its huge handles, disappeared within it. 
When Hiyjsan reappeared he held high 
a string of pearls. 

‘‘ Ahillah ! she must come, ahd then the 
sahibs ! ” cried Hassan. No one questioned 
whf that should be, and accordingly, when 
Dcnviers and I had raised Ahillah to where 
the Aral) leant over and drew her up, we wert' 
hoisted in turn l.)y the ready hands of three 
men of tlie city. 

‘‘Draw up the rojje, sahibs!’' said the 
Aral), and at once we did so. 

We found ourselves upon a curving plat- 
form ofj^ranite, which ran down in^a winding 
way right into the granite pillar, which proved 
to bo hollow. I'he path we traversed was 
more like the thread of a gigantic screw, and 
led us down until wc were below the surfaces 
of tiie earth. 

Wc w('nt on wondca'ingly, following Hassan, 
who had im])r(jvished a tort'h from a portion 
of the roj)i‘ whifdi we had brought, until we 
('anu' to a rough hewn ('hamher. d'hcre, in 
the light of the Haring tondi, we h.>oke(l upon 
a strangt; scene. 

'rhe rock had Ixxai roughly hollowed into 
a great gallery, for from floor to ceiling ros(' 
great pillars of granite, while, ^ at the end 
furthest from where wc stoo<l, ('ould he s(‘en a 


HARE CONTINENT ' ' - 

■ '.■■•■'IS 

So engrossed had wc been that we kid 
forgotten those watching for our re^appear- 
ance from the urn. ■ 

“ I don’t believe Trajan ever wrote that 
inscription on the pillar,” commented ; 
Dcnviers: ‘^it was some traveller’s trick,:';- 
merely. Hut what are we to do ? If we go > 
hack we may he torn to pieces.” 

“ We ha<i l)etter exj)lore this gallery and 
see if there is any way of esca})e by it,” I 
responded, as I caught the sounds of; 
clamorous voices, and understood that if; 
we went hack and acknowledged our failure 
to find the gcaiis, we should have to fjear 
the fury of ihe disa])pointed throng. 

S(» we went on, on till tl)e |>ortcul]is and 
porlicc; were: pass(‘d, and we found our- 
selves in a strange:r ])aTt still of the under* ,, 
ground way. The great orifice widened out , 
until we travtased a \hst stretcli of marsh,* 
wlxae rank, wliile verdure grew', for there no 
rays of light seemed to enter. Deeper we 
sank in the: swam]) :it each step w'c took 
almost : a hundred yards were s('ar('(‘ly passed 
over when the fetid slush was breast liigh. 

Hassan passtal the torch tome: Dcnviers ’ 
c'ut off a length from th(‘ rope and, kindling 
it, w’e two went on before, lighting the w'ay 
for Hassan, who bore .Ahillaii in his arms. 


half-raised [)()rtcullis, l.)eyon(l w'hich was a We pushed doggedly on on to wdiere fan- 
rocky vestibule. ta.stic .sha])c.s of mist rose about us on every 

It was not the strange, uncouth carving of side, and seemed to m(.>ck our attempts to 
the galK'ry, however, wliieh drew our attention, find a w'ay out of that sii'kening, underground 

for, lying there, in confused heaps, w^ere marsh. 

hundreds of mummies. Denviers had sug- For fully three hours w'e advanced, slowly 
gested to me before that the urn itself, by and i.)ainrully, the foul odours nearly stifling 

means of which w’C had entered that strange us then w’e became aware that there was a 

f)lace, had been the tomb of some illustrious current flow ing in the dark waters. We tried 

rulers of the city upon which we had come. to avoid it, hut in our efforts to do .so ran 

Wc agreed then, that it w’as a> more likely right into the danger we wished to escape, 

theory than that such a huge structure had 'The bed of the marsh suddenly deepened, 

been raised for the mere })urp()se of contain- wc lost our footing, and the next mimito we 

ing treasure. Whichever view' w'as right, one w'cre all struggling for life in the (aigulfing 

thing was evident: the gallery in w'hich w'e w-alers. 'Hie torches were exiingui.shed, and , 

W'ere had lieeiV looted by imj)ious hands, save for a strange, phosphorescent gleam, 

Save for the string of pearls which Hassan w'hich lit uf) the marsh at fitful intervals, we 

had held temptingly up, w'e found no other were in jirofound darkne.‘*s. 
treasure in the abode of the dead. In spile of our struggles, the ourremt bor^ :. 

From greatci niches in the w^alls, from us away, aw’ay to where w’e could hear 

chambers running out of the galleries, from roar of waters tumbling over a precipice, it . 

sarcophagi lying broken and ransacked, seemed. Faster the current liore us oti, • 

the mummies had been dragged into the faster and faster still ; I caught sight 6f; 

centre of the gallery and there despoiled. Ahillah’s and Ha.ssan’s face as they were; ; 

Mummy cloths had been unwound ; limbs sw^ept pa.st me. 

WTenched off ruthlessly: a horde of bar- 'Fhe roar of the wa tens increased ; the 
batian.s alone could have wrought such ruiji. current swept on with appalling rapidity;, 

“Ther« are no treasures !” cried Ahillah. I was sucked over a mass of rock and therj. 

Then raising her hand sheened: listen ! vffentjdowm, sheer down into a vortex ^ofy 

The |^ple,grow;iTnpati^t waters, _ / 
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W'hen noM I came to my senses I was 
lying on the hank of a river at st)me con- 
sitleral>lc distance from the cataract. I)en- 
viers had suffered a similar expcrieiKX* to my 
own, hut had escaped with^nuch less bruising 
than I had. He 
found me lying 
senseless on a 
little stretch of 
sand on the 
shelving shore of 
the riser, when' 
the waters (lowed 
in conijiarative 
calm. 

H assail and 
Ahillah were 
nowhere to he 
found ! 

for two days 
we searc'.lied 
diligently for the 
bodies of the 
<leposi‘d (^hieen, 

Ahillah, and that 
of our faithful 
guide. At last 
We gave up the 
quest, ami struck 
for our camp, 
guided by the 
sun. W'e were a 
consi(I(‘ra.hle dis- 
tance from tile 
camp ; indeed, it 
was ten drq s af'ter 
dvir escape from 
the waters he! ore 
we reached it. 


On arriving at the camp, the first of those' 
who came out to meet us was Has.san. We 
started at the siglit of the Arab, for we had 
conclusively argued that he was dead. 

“Sahibs/’ said Hassan, as he bent before 
us, “fate has been unkind,’* for 
Ahillah was dniwned ; it has also 
been kind, for the sahibs, still live 
to be the light of their unworthy 
servant’s count- 
enance,” and the 
.A.rab bowed '' to 
the very dust. 

“ Well, Has- 
san,” said I)en- 
viers to our Arab, 
when the lattt^r 
liad told of liis 
own escape and 
how it came 
about that ht^ 
r a c bed t h e 
camp before us ; 
“ I don’t think 
any of us are 
born to be 
drowned.” 

“It is hard 
to say, sahib,” 
Hassan replied, 
gravely; “yet 
surely is it 
(' a s i c r for a 
blind camel to 
tind the distant 
oasis than for 
man to unravel 
the twisted skein 
of his fate.” 
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PROFESSOR DAVID MASSON. 
Rorn 1822. 


\^'l D MASSON, Profe ssor of 
Rlu.'U.)ri(' aiul Fiteratiire? 

in iht; l.'nivcTsilv of IF.linhiir^h, 
who l)i'maii his literary carcor at. 
the.* a.i;e* of ninOct.'M, as e*cliior of a 
Scotch provincial ncws]jape.*r, was aj)pointed 


Rhetoric and Fairish literature in the Uni*.‘ 
versity of Edinburgh. .He contributed 
numerous articles to the Q/tar/er/v, ]SIafionaJl)^x 
British Quarterly^ and North British RtTim% \ 
and to the ‘‘ Kne'yclopivdin l)ritannica,’’iincl his 
paj)ers on Oarlyles “ 1 aitter-elay Pamphlets,” 

'' ])i<*kens and 'riuickeray,’* ‘‘ Rabelais,” etc., 
are* the best kiunvn. His ollu r works are so 
minua'ous that several pages of this Magazine 





AGK 2Q. 

Vnntk n Phott), hu Or. OUtmond, Edintmrgh. 


to tlie Chair of English Uinguage and Litera- 
ture at the University College, London, in 
1852, He retired from his post in October, 
18,65; been appointed J^ofe$.W 


f-rt'ln <( riwti.i. hi/\ [John WuthifUl. 

would be rcfjiiircd to give ihcni in anything , 
liki: detail, aiul we regret that space wall not 
permit us to dt) so. A committee, headed 
l)y Lord Robertson, is pre|)aring a suitable 
t(.‘Stinionial to Dr. Masson, in recognition of 
his im])ortant servict.-s to English literature. 
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MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 

ISS OLGA NETHERSOLE, our 
Sjft-ah Bernhardt of the future, 
made her first public a^jpearance 
with Mr. C'harles Ilawtrey, at 
tile "I'heatre Royal, Brighton, as 
lA'ttkc Vii/ie^ in Henry Hamilton's play, 
"‘Harvest.” Her next engagement was 
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when she appeared in II* 
Meri vale's ('oniedy - drama, 
Joan,” ('liaHes l\ead(.*’s ])lay, ' 
Houlde Marriage,” (‘t(\ 

\Vith fifteen montlis' pro- 
vincial experience. Miss 
N e t h c r s o 1 e ni a d e 1 1 e i- 
London dclnii al ihe 
Adelphi, in “ 'I'hc L’ninn 
Jack,” and after a slxat 
abseiK'e, rvjohiyd the ( lar- 
rick d’heatre and played 
Mrs, Schvyn in Sydnc)' 
Cirundy’s play, “A id)ors 
Paradise,” produced in 
January, 1892* Later in 
the year, she returned to 
the Criterion 'Lhcaire, and 
[)layed for some months 
her then masterpiece, 
Merccde da Viy^no, Miss 
Nethersole now attempted 
a task of extreme difii- 
culty. Selecting a play 
by a young 







Mr. \. W. (’inttie, she 
priMliKcd, on her own 
I rsponsi bil itv, at the , 
Riival (.,'ourt 'I henlre, in 
nuary, J 894, “ 'Lhe 
Transgressor,” which was 
re< ei\ed witii acclama- 
tion. She is now tour- 
ing with luT OWMy 
('ompany in the LhiiKd 
'Spates. 
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COLONKI. SIR EibWARI) BRADFORD. 

Born 1836. 
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^^OL. SIR KDWARI) RiDLICY 
( X ) L I R)l : K N 1 C I J R A 1 ) JX ) R I ), 

RX'.li,, KXAS.T., ( 'onunissioner 


(Mitorc'd the -Madras 
Army in *‘■^5.^, and became 
Colonel in 188^:;. Sir I'alward has the 
Persiaj) medal, and served with the 141)1 
I/ight Dragoons in ih<‘ Persian campaign 
Tfom r\“l)ruary 21 till June <8, 1857; and 
afterwards in tlie NorthA\'estern Pro\inces, 
with (.lenoral Mielu’I’s force in Mayne^s 
Honse, in 1858. He was present at the 
general action of Seindwha, at Karai, and 
served with (ieneral Napier’s columns in 
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tana, an 1 has betai chief (Commissioner in 
AjimTe, and has also been Seta'clary of the 
Politii-al and Sec'.ret Department of the .India 
Olfice. Sir Kdward, who was appointed 
A.J).('. to the (Jiieen in the year 1889, 
nc('oinpanied H.K.H. the late Duke of 
(’larence ofi his visit to India. He has lost 
his left arm, thtt result of an enianinter with 
a tiger some }’cars ago. 


; Protna rhoto. hy Hobert Fuuiknerf Haynwatfir. 

li^yne’s Horse, gaining the medal, and 
twice thanked in despatches. He has 
heW position of (Ieneral Superintendent 
i>f the. OjfHjrations for the suppression of 
Dacoity, was:,rg^idcni';pirst C^Sv.' 
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The Romance of the Museums. 
11 . 

liV \VlLUAM G. FlTZ(iER.\l.I>. • 



UEEN HEN RI ETT.-\ 
MARIA’S missal, which is 
now in t,l\e South Kensington 
xMuseum, is n capital specimen 
of those articles which find 
their Wety into the possession 
of our miist'iini authorities in a very peculiar 
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manner. One day a certain titled lady 
came into the directors’ office and abru])tly 
pulled a little book out of her pocket, 
requesting that the expert might value it 
for her. Her ladyship ex{)lained (i) that 
she w'as not in want of money; (2) that 
the book was not an heirloom, but had 
been left to her family by will ; and (3) that 
she wanted to help a certain institution with 
the proceeds of the sale of the listle volume. 

She was told, however, that the museum 
authorities did not niake valuations, but were 
always open to buy ; and, furthermore, that 
her property Avas indeed a unitjue work of 
art. dlie lady ’said she had an inkling of 
this, a cautious dealer having offered her 
^70 for the book — the mere value of the 
gold on the cover. I’he director, o?i examin- 
ing the volume* further, declared, rapturously, 
that it w\'is })riceless ; probalily this is why he 
offered for it then and there. More 

discussion followed, and at length the 
director of the museum begged the lady 
to wait a moment while he conferred 
with his colleagues, being himself a little 
flustered. Presently he came back, ai^d 
in a buftit of fine generosity said that he 
would give her ladyship another chance. 

■: Ji>^;,'sjbe, really, want to gart with:.t]be;;l3^^ 


once ? I 'or, if so, the authorities — who seem- 
ingly fell over each other in their excited 
admiration of the workmanship — \verc dis- 
posed to increase their ofl'er to 700, the. 
chcapie to he made out and signed on the 
spot. 1'he bargain was concluded forthwith, 
and (^)ucen Henrietta Maria’s missal now 
adorns the hideous building at 
South Kensington. 'This is, in every 
rcs])e('t, the smartest museum trans- 
action on record ; and I am assured 
that the wonderful hook -cover must 
have been the whole life ^ work of 
a marvellous ♦artist. There is no 
knowing to what fabulous figure this 
little book- - scarce .pn. high - would 
be run up, were it to figure in the 
auction-rooms to-morrow. 

Most country people and many 
foreigners are imhucjcl with a whole- 
some dread of the perils of London ; 

I sincerely trust they will not al- 
together shun the Metropolis on 
learning tliat traps for catching 
human souls arc kept at Blooms- 
bury. Anyone interested iw the fearsome 
articles can see a good spei'irnen at the 
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TKM' POk ^;AT(,IW,^G HUMAA SOULS. 

ifiritisb Museum — Ethnographical Gallery, 

■ ^ particular .soul-catcher ' 
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is of no more supernatural rnatt-rial than 
plaited eocuamut fibre, witli a strinij; attached. 
There are six doiihie Ioo])s, and the whole 
measures 4p^'iin. in length. 

d'he trap shf>wn here comes ,\vith peculiar 
approja’IaU-ness from Danger Island, in the 
Indian Ocean, vvluaa' thes(; articles ranae in 
K*ngth up to 28rt., and have loo])s oi' difhrrent 
sizes, tlar latter inOmded variously for adults 
and childreti, the aristocracy and the ranaille, 

1 am unable to say whether the islanders can 
now see through these soul traps (tlte loops are 
arranged s}»ec 
lade - fashion), 
hut their effed 
W'as at one time 
disastrous in the 
extreme. If a 
person had Iht; 
misfortune to 
offend the 
“sacred men,” 
or were vetry ill, 
a soubtrap would 
, be suspended by 
night from a 
branch of one 
of the giganlie 
laurel trees that 
overshadowed 
his dwelling. ()n 
the family in 
quiring w'hat sin 
had been et.)tn 
mitted that tlu*ir 
souls should be 
treated as pesti- 
lential rodents, 
some ceremonial 
olTence against 
the gods would 
be assigned. A 
|)ri,est watehed 
■ near tlu.* trap ; 

' > and if an insect 
dor a small bin.1 
flew through ona 
: of the loops it 
f • mu asserted the soul of the culprit, 
i;; : assuming this form, ha<l passed into the 
; .trap. It would then bo sfnvad al>road 
I: that poor So-and-so had lost his soul, and 
/ lamentation and bitter weeping would rosult. 

; The friends of the unliappy man wouUl then 
/ intercede for him, offering presents and 
:: misceUaneous proj^erty to tlie soi cerer, some- 
times wdth success. Jf the bribe were not 
lai|;e enough, and an unfavourable answer rft* 
ceived, the victim would simply pine away 
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and die— even though, before the trap w^as 
set, h(* was in full possess! on cof health and 
strength. 

'bhe next stor)' I liave to tell is so interest- 
ing, that were I to do it justice I should jjeed 
nuiny pages (^fTnr. S i kani) Mac, a/ink; tltere- 
fore must I be brief, My story is al^out poor 
(diunee, the far-famed elephant, who was 
destroyed at Ivxeler ( 'hange in March, 1826, 
under circumstances that to borrow a con- 
venient j)]^rasi; of journalese — “ positiv^elv 
baffle deseri[)ti()n.'' 'Mu* skeltgon of Chunee 

is here shown : 
it is now a con- 
sj)i(;uous oljject 
in the museum 
(jf the Koyal 
( College of Sur- 
geons, in Lin 
coin s Inn Fields. 
Acc(.)rding to Mr. 
(h'oss. to whose 
menagerie the 
elephant be- 
longed, Chu nee’s 
first owner was 
Mr. Harris, tlien 
proprietor of 
( '(went ( harden 
'riieatre, who 
purchased the 
young animal for 
ooo guineas on 
its arrival in 
laigland in the 
As/e/, which 
\essii was com- 
manded by a 
Chaplain Hay. 

After a little 
p r e 1 i m i nary 
training, Chunee 
a])peared in the 
Ci)\ent Carden 
f>antomime, and 
lu' eontimied in 
Mr. Harris’s pos- 
stFssi(.m for many 
years, until his weight incr6*ased to such 
an extent as to endanger the stability of 
the stage. In 1814 Mr. (toss i)ought Chunee 
--- and 1 shoLikl remark here that this gentle- 
man had for twenty years been suy>erintendent 
of the Ro}'al Menagerie, Ivxeter (Change, a 
site ftovv occupied by Exeter Hall; from 
w^iich it will be seen that this spot has been 
a place of tailerta inmen t from time imme- 
morial 

Wb^ tbe itnimal arrived from India, there 
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were two keepers with it, and these areonv 
nanied their <. 4 iari^e to l^xt'ier ( 'han^e. Now, 
rhnnee was a model of elephanlim^dceoruni 
until one of these men died : then 1 h‘ herame 
troi^hlesome and rerjuired a bigger den. One 
dav in 1822 the keeper went into this new 
den to put tile el(‘])hant through his perfor- 
nianee, but found tluit lu' was. so to say, on 
strike ; he simjaly refused to do anything, 
whereupon thekeeiuT striu k him with a little 
eafte. ('hiiiu'e (‘ould‘*not ha\'e l>etui hurl, 
but he nearly killed tliat kee per, who was 
only resf'tied by a \eritable miraele in llie 
eoneret^ form of Mr. On^.ss himsrft. 

.Vftt.T this (’luinee bej^an to liaxa; dangerous 
annual paroxysm> ; and later on it was pointed 
out to iht: j)ro|)rietor of the sh(»w that in 
India, under similar einaimslancars, the ele- 
pliants were let run loose in the forest, and 
ptrs(. iitly l ame bac'k eiired. I’his sort oi 
tiling, houextr, was not advisalile in the 
Slratid, so Mr. r.n)ss reported to physie. 
Alb:r liflN-two hours’ ('oaxing, ( 'hunee was 
intl'iet.vl to swallow his fust dose, whic h eon 
sisted of 241b. of salts, 241b. of treacle. 
60Z. of ('alomel, 1 <‘l tartar emetic, 6 

drac.'hms of powder of gamboge, and a bottle 
of ( loton oil. M'his ])rodiiced yrj more, ap- 
jn’t'ciable results than the lendcTing of one 
(.d the buns of commeict,'. Next followed 
All), of lieef marrow and, later, 40Z. <;f 

('alomel all of which had ab.sehitely no 
effis't on ('huix'c, who at this time w.as 
d('\'oting all his energies to the demolition of 
his den. One Wednesday morning, the 
great l>easl made a terrific onslattghl his 
own massive front gaU‘, wnieh he all l>iit 
dislodged. Medicine of another sort was 
then tried- -firstly, 40/.. of arsenic, then b>oz. 
of c'orrosive snhlimate, and lasdy a i«»t of 
siryelmine, mixed with sugar and conserve 
(>r roses and things, the whole tastefully dom; 
U|) in a little bladder, and left about in the 
den, “ ; for the monumental cus 

sedness of the animal was siadi that he would 
devour greedily any scra[) of food that 
hap[)ened to he on the floor, while he would 
reject seornfully a decent square meal 
tendered fiim by his keeper. 

I.et me be (dearly understood, ('.'hunee 
was not “ immune " ; lie simply swallowed 
no part of the second (X)urse of ‘‘ medicine, ’ 
refusing everything- even food. 1 1 is appear- 
ance now indicated that troulilewas at hand ; 
his eyes glared like glass lenses, reflecting 
a red and burning light. Chunee h^d 
declared '•war. He had, so to speak, giv^en 
the human ambassadors accredited to him 
tbeir exequaturs, and would, \|oubtles$v 


m 

given them their (juielus if he had had a 
chance. Quem Dcns vnlt /><7Y/c/r, etc. I 
cannot say wlndher the el('pl;ant was pre* 
destined to an awJiil dc'ath, but he ccrlainiy 
was very mnid at this time. 

I’he excitement (jiiic kened. (.'hunee was 
about roft. high and weighed four or five 
Ions ; c()nse(.|ueiUly his gratuitous perform- 
aiut' threatened to bring down the 
house in a literal senst* - menagerie 
and all, upon iht^ respectable shop keepers 
bel(»w. Mr. ( 'ross at length s» lU ill hot 
hastt‘ for his lirother-in law one, Herring 

who was something of a sliol, but 
who, newrthcless, arrived Uf)on tlu^ spot 
with no mor(^ forniidablt' weapon than a 
nu.mstoMis opinion of himself. 'The two 
instantly repairi'd to llolborn for guns and 
things. ( )n their wayjiaek they lookttl in at 
lh('('ollcgc of Surgeons, with the t.‘harital)le 
intention ol getting a few hints from JA'ofessor 
Stewart’s pnaleeessor as to wuert' they could 
most advantageously smite the enemy. Mr. 
( 'ros.s also iMir.st in ujion the eminent anato- 
mist, Mr. Joshua llroolo'S, who was in his 
theatre ha turing, and who, therefore, resented 
this violent intrusion, which could not fail, he 
said, to scandalize liis pu))ils. 

He, however, also contributed his quota of 
advi('e as to where to liit ( 'hum'c, and he 
also .sent along a pii[)il to diri'ct tlu‘ marks- 
tmai in th<.’ way thiqy should slioot. On 
returning to Mxett'r Change, poor Mr, (boss 
was implored to run (.>ff to Somerset House 
for the “ millingtarv, ’ as tlu^ rampageousness 
r)f Chuiuar w;is fast overcoming all assaults, 
and inde(.Ml foK'ing his would l)e assassins to 
(l(. f(.Mid tht'ir own liv(*s. 

'i'he “army (»f occupation” at Somerset 
House consisted of om* scaitry, who with 
louehing lienaisni defied the distraught show- 
man, saying he could not l(‘ave his post ; 
and two [irivntes and a. c(^rporak These 
warriors, like the gentry in the j)aral)](', began 
to make cxcuh's. saying tliey could not come ; 
they did cxMitually turn u|.) in the battle, 
however, fired a c'onscientious three rounds 
of ball through Cl. mure s tough hide, and 
then remained impotent, having no more 
ammtinition. 

Is this not an .amazing story? And yet 
the newspapers of the day relate the 
facts with sublime lUK'onsciousness of the 
tragi comic ('haracti.-r of the episode. The 
unfia{)[;y Ooss rushed hither and thither 
after arms ; and he would actually have 
removed the old howitzers that lay in the 
^uadgingle of Somerset House, if the guns 
cpulid bay^ been 3afely fired. At last he 
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borrowed a swivel gun from Hawes’s Soap 
I'actory, on the Surrey side of the river, 
near BlackfnarS bridge, and with this and 
a ft;w balls, and the hep>d of a poker ^ he 
darted back to open fire on |)<?or Cbunee — 
who was then dcvid, The unecjual combat 
was ended, and 
for the first time 
in the annals of 
natural history a 

Herring had 

killed an ele 
phant. 

'i’lie fight had 
lasted more tlian 
two hours, dur- 
ing which time 
Chunee was ex- 
posed to rifle lire 
from every side, not to mention pitchforks and 
swords fastened on poles. Hut 260 shots had 
been fired before Cluinee was killed. 

/file elephants skin was s(ild to a tanner 
was taken at the door 
for permission to view the Ixuly. In addi- 
tion to this, the re(X'ij)ts on sul>se(jiK‘nt days 
were at the rate (^^,'250 a day whi<'l), let 
US hope, compensiited the unfortunate ( toss 
for the loss of (..‘himee, whose value was 
about ^'1,000. 'J'hc dissection of the carcass 
was (juite a great junction. Pulleys w'ere 
fixed for the [)ur])ose of raising it for the 
anatomist ; and thc! ()|)eration took place in the 
exhibition-room, lined for the purpose with 
nice green l)aize, and, of course, packed with 
spectators. Then, and not till then, was it found 
that Chunee had been 
driven mad with 
Ukdhathe. 'fhe {uin- i. 
dpal portion of the 
dteased tusk is her(‘ 

«hown j and it is 
evident that this was 
a case of ma/ aux 
dents on a very large 
scale. 

: There remains an 
ama/.ing sequel, rc- 
lated to rne by Sir 
William flower 
' \most courteous and 
'v delightful of men, 
jtv,and director of the 
'Natural History 
. Museum. In i86i 
Sir William took 
> charge of the 
/museum at the 
College of Surgeons ; 


and exactly fifty years after the tragedy 
of Exeter Change — namely^ in 1876- -a 
man called upon my informant at his office 
and proftuced an ivory splinter, saying that 
his father had told him it was knocked ofi 
Chunee’s tusk b)^ a shot during the great battle. 

Sir William 
immediately took 
the man into th(- 
n!iis('um, applied 
the l)il of iyory 
to (/hunec’s tusk, 
and, behold, it 
fitted (.%'ictly ! 

( ) n e o f t e n 
liears of world- 
lings who, if they 
])ray at all, ])ra\' 
me chan i e a 1 1 y 
and without devotion. Now, the Tibetans 
are dtn'out enough, yet they [)ray mostly by 
maehines, such as are shown in the next illus- 
tration, wlii('h depicts a few jiraying - mills. 
'I'lu* cylinders contain copies of the Sacred 
AVrilings, and revolve u\)0\\ the spindle that 
{)asscs through the centre of eaeh. The 
instrunuail is held in the hand, and wliirled 
round by ineans of the weight hanging at the 
side. 'The mere revolutions of the Sac'red 
Writings are h(‘Id to l>e efficacious prayers. 
As a fact, the l .amaism of 'I'ibet is a religion 
pour rirc an)' rati.*, from our point of view. 
1 am assured that in the Ihiddhist temjdes in 
that remote region, grotesc pie articles— such as 
“Okl'Tom ” bottles witli gaudy labels, and 
tailors’ jialtern - books hav(‘ been found 
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doilig duty as decorat ivt‘ objects. ( )ne of the 
last-mentioned bore the cash j)ricc‘s of coats 
and trousers, and was huni^ lengthwise on 
the wall. 

Apart from hand [)raying-nulls, tliere are 
others on a larger scale worked l)y wind and 
hydraulic power ; and in some of these 
the J.amaistic formula, “(,)m-ma-ni pad me 
Hum,” is printed hundreds of millirms of 
times, 1 next, show a sash or girdle of riclily 
<.\irved human tiones, also from 'I'ibet, and 
forming an indispensable part oi' the outfit of 
a necromancer, d'he latter is calh.’d Nag pa, 
proV)al.>ly because he is objectionable and a 
nuisance. 'I’his is, however, a generic designa- 
tion given to the 
rest of all his 
numerous tribe, 
who are as a rule 
illiterate, fearfully 
and wonderfully 
dressed, and 
closely allied to 
the original 
of Tibetan devil 
dancer. Besides 
this girdle, Nagjxi 
als5 carries some 
weapon w here- 
with to stab the 
demons against 
whom it is neces- 
sary to operate. 

In the next illu- 
stration is shown 
the sarcophagus 
of Seti r., which 
was discovered by 


'The career of (liovanni Batista ik'l/.oni, by 
tlu‘ way, is one long romance. A poor barber’s 
.son, born in Padua in 1778, he came to 
England m 1H03, and became a street mounte- 
bank, performing feats of strength, for he was 
()ft. 7in. in height. J.ater on, Bel/oni was 
engaged at Astley’s ; l.)Ut he is far better 
known for his important disc'overies in Egypt 
than for his performances in itinerant shows. 

Let us return, howevcT, to the sarcophagus 
of Seti I. In October, 1819, Bclzoni was 
exploring the ruins at d’helies with a party of 
labourers, when he came uf)on an iin|)ortant 
tomb at Biban el- Moluk. This tomb was 18ft. 
below the surfat'e of the ground, and was 
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wonderfully intricate. In it was found this 
beautiful stone cofhn, whirh was hjrnied of 
two parts, namely, the chest anil the li<l, each 
hollowed out of a single white translucent 
block, dug from the quarries oT Akibastron, 
on the east bank of the Nile. 'Fhe lid, or 
cover, had been broken into numerous pieces, 
of which there are seventeen in the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where also 
is the sarcophagus itself. It is 9ft, qin. long, 
and 3ft. 8in, at the widest part, the thickness 
of the stone varying from 2^1' in. to qin. 
Both the sarcojihagiis and tlic remains of the 
lid are covered inside and 
out with small figures and 
hieroglyplucs. 

With infinite difficulty, 

Belzoni conveyed the sar 
Cophagus down the ^hlc 
and .shipped it to London. 

When it arrived in this 
country it was offered to 
the British iMuseum for 
^?2,ooo, but the aullu - 
rities thought it much to(^ 
dear. Now, as both Russia 
and France were anxious 
to possess this magni- 
ficent sarcophagus, it 
w:onld probably have left 
, the country, had it not 
i)een for Sir John Soane, 
who .promptly bought it 
and had it conveyed to 
bis hou.se, much of the 
wall whereof had to he 
removed before the groat 
stone coffin could be de 
posited where it is now 
/io be seen, beneath a glass 
case tiiat cost 

: The extraordinary thing 

is that the mummy was 
Where was 
? Seti 1. ? and Nvbo removed 
him from his sarcophagus? No one knows, 
‘^nyhow, he turned up in 1881 in the tomb 
Queen Hat-a su, but, of course, the reason 
his mysterious visit can never be ascer- 

About this time the attention of Maspero, 
OTe somewhat ferocious curator of the great 
J^yptian Museum, then at Boulak, was 
trippers to certain curios and relics 
h^ sold to them by the Arabs. 
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had come. At first the wily chiefs flatly 
relused to give the inforniatiorf, because, as a 
matter t^f fact, they had * a perfect gold 
mine in the shape of a cac/u’ of mummies 
and ancient Egyptian remains. By Masp^'ro’s 
orders, however, the bastinado and the kour- 
bash, or w'hip of hippo|)otamus hide, w^ere 
applied, and then the Arabs confessed. 
'Fhey had discovered a pit at I)ahr-el-Baireeh 
- a long shaft that went down into the 
ground aliout 30ft. *Al tiie bottom w.fs a 
gallery which went off at right angles : 
and the first thing Maspero and his myr- 
niiiions came uj'ion was 
a magnificent leather 
cano])y which had evi- 
dently been used as a 
sort of pall. Many other 
chambers were passed 
througli, and at length the 
search j)arty entered the 
tornl) of Queen Hat-a-su, 
where, ranged stiffly along 
the walls, were found quite 
a number of missing 
F h a r a o h s -- S e t i L, 
Rameses the (Ireat, and 
many others — all nicely 
labelled with their names 
in hieroglyphies. Maspero 
had all the mummies 
renuned to Boulak, where 
they wi;re unrolled and 
j)hotogra[)hed ; and Seti 
I., who is shown in this 
illustration, may l)c seen 
to this (lay in the great 
Museum at Cihizeh, while 
his sarc:oj)hagus adorns 
the more prosaic district 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
all tins, however, if we 
are to judge from ai)pear- 
ances, is^a*matter of utter 
indifference to Seti, 

Next in this wondrous category comes a 
musical instrument, which is at the same time 
something of a grave curse. It is called the 
Juruparis, or Devil, and you Hvill see it in the 
luhnographical (Tullery (Wall Case No. 88) 
at the British Museum. This instrument is 
quite a lady-killer in its way ; but not by 
reason of its dulcet tones. Let me explain. 
The Juruparis is used by the Indians on the 
Rio Maupes, a tributary of the Rio Negro, 
in South America ; and it is held in such 


a good thing when he sawMt, 
accordingly, he set his spies to worj:,^ veneration, that' if the mere ordinary squaw 
I'with the result that a couple of Arabr chiefs . byt , glances furtively at the things 
atrested- -and asked ; * •. the, 
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V . be altogether de- 

^ pleted ot women- 

folk, however, the 
instrunu'nt is 
buried in the bed 
of n stream, deep 
in the primeval 
forest, Avherti no 
person dares to 
drink or bathe ; 
and it is only 
brought fortli on 
great oecasions. 
No yoinig brave, 
even, is allowed 
to ]»lay upon the 
Juruparis until he 
has been sexerely 
k noc'ked 
about by 
s <’ o 11 r g- 
ings and 
AUIS, uk UEVJL. lastings. 

M iK'h of 

tile romance of the nuisetim^ lies in 
tile extraordinary way in whi< li arliek s 
h;i\'e been acquired. One day in the 
year 1S74 Mr. Pierce, an irUA'lligent 
inhabitant of the \illagc of I. amber- 
hurst, in Sussex, ('ailed at tlie local 
iol)a(’ConistN for half an ounce of the 
common or villainous variety of shag. 

After tea that night he took from 

his vt'st'pocket the paper of tobacco, 
and noticed that it was wra])|)ed in 
thick, tough pap(.‘r, bearing queer, old 
printed ('haracters. .Mr. Iherce at 
(Uice called round at the shoj), and ^ 
.found that the paper had fjcen torn 
from a ])ri(‘eles.s old work Lyd- 
gate’s Tratislalion of ikx'caccio’s kail of 
Princes,” printed by Prynson in 1494. Un- 


fortunately, many other portions had beea;: 
tivrn out to wrap up tobacco and .snuff ; but 
the volume was at oiua^ resr ued, jmrehased bjr 
the authorities of British Museum, and it: 
may now be^een in the inner Reading Room., 
'J'he torn leaxes were pierced and repaired as 
far as possible ; and this is shoxvn in the illus- ' 
tralien. 

Here is the unimposing ihixme of Q>uaco 
A('ka, Ring of Appolonia, in Ashanteo. ; 
W hen the British were last uj)on him, with 
ugly intentions, His M a j(‘st.y seated himself 
u[)on this stool, the j,>illar of which w<as 
stuffed xvilh trade; gunpowdru', and he re- 
solved to bloxv himself to pic.c(,,*s rather than 
subniii to our lroi>ps. 1 sliould not omit to 
mention that his xvixfs xven', nolens vokns^ 
gathered round him ; but these h(*roies had 
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a very tame ending, the potential martyr 
surrendering (juielly atK.I pre.se n ting his captor 
Ca[)tain W'. H. (^hiin - xvith a gold 



ring. 

'There are four chess pieces of the 
txvelfth ( entiiry, carx’ed out of walrus 
tusk, and with a queer history. The 
illustration shows a knight, king^ 
queen, and bishop, the queen having 
a look on her face like unto that 
xvhieh (omes over one who has! in*’ 
adx crtenily crashed into a full-length;, 
mirror. Oni; morning in the 
ning of 1831 a peasant of Uig, 'to 
the Isle of l>ewis, was digging in a 
sandbank when he came u^n a 
number of chessmen — altogetbef 
abpitt enough to make six sets. The 
wQthimn^ 
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ship, and, judging from the costume, 
certainly of remote anttejuity. At first the 
Scottish anti(juaries were of the opinion that, 
as the pieces had been f^und near a ruined 
nunnery, they were originally intended to 
beguile the tedium of cloistered seclusion; 


broad bands of dark red ; the ^ds are closed. 
In the interior, small bits of lieed are placed 
transversely all the way down, forming a 
perfect rfetwork. 'fhere are also a lot of 
seeds inside, so that, when smartly^ in 
verted, these trickle gradually down the 
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but it was, afterwards determined that these 
ches.smen had protiably formed part of the 
merchandise of an Icelandic kaup-mann^ 
or trader, who was carrying them to the 
Hebrides or Iceland when his vessel \sas 
wrecked, and the pieces swept on shore by 
the waves. 

For the sake ol distinction, many of these 
chessmen were coloured red, l>iU the action 
of the salt water for seven centuries had 
almost washed this out ; the j)ioccs are about 
four inches high. 

In the next picture we sec the rattle staff 
of an African King, brought from the (kaboon 
(West Coast). This wonderful stick is a 
sectional tube made of narrow strips of 
bamboo, bound with rattan and paintcii with 


tube with a curiously loud noivSe, like 
unto that of a stream rusliing over a 
rocky lied. The assistants of the British 
jVluseiim very kindly took this staff from the 
wall-case ih the Ethnographii'al (lallery, and 
gave me demonstrations of its singular 
('haracter : it is 4ft. long and ij^in. in 
diameter. I gather that the dusky monarch 
who owned the “ silence stick would, on 
(H'casion, rise uf) in the midst of his young 
men, and ask for a hearing, knocking the 
tube .sharply on the ground at the same 
time. If silence were not observed within a 
large radius by the time the seeds had 
ceased falling (about a minute and a quarter), 
some Uxiuacious brave would certainly suffer 
death. 
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El. LA ROLl.ESTON had 
made up her mind that lua* 
only chance of earning her 
l)read and helping iier mother 
to an occasional crust was l)y 
going out into the great un- 
known world as (X)m|)anion to a lady. She 
was willing to go to any lady ricl\ enough to 
pay her a salary and so eccentric as to wish 
for a hired companion, live shillings told 
f)ff reluctantly from one of those so\-ereigns 
wiiich were so rare with the mother and 


in her yotithful candour. Hut that is quite 
a different thing. Mother hasn’t been able 
to afford a piano since I was twelve years old, 
so Lm afraid Tve forgotten how' to play. 
And 1 have had to help mother with her 
needlework, so then^ hasn’t been much time 
to study.*’ 

Hlease don’t waste time upon explnining 
what you can't do, but kindly tell me any- 
thing you can do,” said the Superior ]\‘rson, 
crushingly, with lier pen ])oise(i between 
delicate lingers wailing to wTite. “ Can you 
re.al aloud for two or three hours at a stretch ? 


daughter, and which melted nw'ay so quickly, 
five solid shillings, had l)ecn handed to a 
smartly-dressed lady in an office in Harbeck 
Street, M'., in the hope that this very Superior 
Verson w^oiild find a situation dnd a salar\ 
for Miss Rollcston. 

The Superior J*erson glanc'cd at the two 
half-crowns as they lay on the table where 
Bella’s hand hitdjffaced them, to make sure 
they were neither of them florins, before slie 
wrote a description of Bella’s qualifications 
and requirements in a formidable-looking 
ledger. 

‘"Age?” she^sked, curtly. 

“ Eighteen, last July.” 

“ Any accomplishments ? ” 

“No ; I am not at all accomplished. If I 
were I should w'ant to be a’ governess— a 
companion seems the low'est stage.” 

“ We have .some highly accomplished ladies 
0n our books as companions, or chaper<im 
companions.” 

\ ” babWed Bella, loquacibtis 


Are yeui ac tive and handy, an early riser, a 
good vvalker, sweet lemjiered, and obliging?” 

T can say yes to all tliose questions 
c\ce})t about the sweetness. 1 think I have 
a pretty good temper, and I, should be 
anxious to oblige anybody who paid for my 
services. I should want them to feel thatj 
w\'is really earning mv .salary.” 

“ 'rile kind of ladies wlio come to 
wxiuld not care for a talkative companion,” 
said the Verson, severely, having finishb4 
w'rifing in her book. “ Aly connection liiei 
chiefiy among the aristocrracy, and in tha| 
class consideralile deference is expected.”, 

Oh, of course,” said Bella ; “ but iVi 
quite different when Vm talking to you. ? it 
W'ant to tell you all about myself oiice ahd 
forever.” ii"' 

I am glad it is to be only once ! ” said 
the Person, with the edges of her lips; / 
The Person was of uncertain age, tightljr 
4ced in a silk |»dwn. SheVi^d* it 

ppw^^ryi!^ handsome citithiJ 
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of somebody else’s hair on the top of tier being a burden to hvr. I want a salary that I 
head* It may he that delta's girlish fresh- can share with her/’ 

ness and vivaeity had an irritating effect I'here won't be much' margin for 

upon nerves »\vt!akened by an ciglit hours sharing i,ri the salary you are likely to get 

day in that over - heateti second floor in at your age and with yoi]r-™very — un- 

Harlieck Street. 'Fo llella the official ajiarl- formed manners/’ said the Person, <who 

inent, with its Brussels carpet, velvet eur- found Bella's jieony cheeks, bright e\es, ami 

tains and velvet chairs, and Preneh (‘lock, unliridled vivacity more and more oj){;)ressjve. 

ticking loud on the marble ( himney tait/ee, Perhaps if you’d be kind enough to give 

suggestt'd the luxury of a palac(‘, as (‘om- me bac'k the h-e 1 could take it to an agency 

pared with another second lloor in Walworth where the connection isn't f]uite so aristo- 

w^herc Mrs. Rolleston and her daughter had (’ratie," said Bella, Vlio as she told 'uer 

managed to exist for the last six years. mother in her reeilal of the interview- vvas 

‘/Do you think V'ou have; anything on your dcaerniiiierl not to t)e sal upon, 
books that would suit me.?’' laltered Bella, “ \ ou will ‘find no agency that' can do 

aftcT a panst'. more lor you than miue,” replied the Person, 

“Oh, dear, no; 1 have nothing in view at whose hnipv fingers never relin(|uis}ied coin, 

present,” answeivd the Person, who had “ Wui will liavi' to wail for vour op|>ortunitv. 

swept Bella's hall-crowns into a drawer. N'ours is an (‘xeeptioiial e.ise : liut 1 will bear 

absent-mituhally, with 4lie tips of her fingers. yon in mind, and if anything suitabk* ofti'rs 1 

“ Vou see, you are so very unformed so will writ*; to you. 1 cannot sav more than 

miieh too young to lu' I'ompanion t‘> a ladv that. ' 

of position. It is a. pity noli have not enough 'I'he hall eontem|itiious fiend of tht' stately 
education for a nurserv' go\ern<'ss ; that la ad, weighted u iih horrowt'd hair, indicated 

w^Ould l.H‘ more in your line/' llie end of tht' interview. Bella went back 

‘‘And do you think it will be very long to Walworth trampi'd sturdily e\ tTy im'h of 

before you can gxa im^ a situation ?" asked ihe way in the September afUTnoon and 

Bella, doubtlullv. “took oil " lla Sujierior Person for the 
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1 really ('nmiot say. Hav’c par- amusement of her mother and the landlady, 

' tictififi reason tor being so i’ uipatient — not a who lingered in the shabby little sitting-room 
/ love affair, i ^ * after bringing in the tea -tray, to applaud Mis« 

, . . ** A love affair cried Bella, with flaming R^lleston’s “ taking off/’ 

, cieeks. “AVhat utter iio.nsense. I want q ** Dear, dear, what a mimic she' is ! ’' saic 
' Situation because mothei:/' I>oor, and I hate “ You ought to have let bei 
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go on the stage, mum. She might have 
made her fortune as a hactress.” 

* II. 

Bei-LA waited and hoped, and listened for the 
j>o.syiian’s knocks which l)rought such store 
ol‘ letters for the parlours and the first hour, 
and so few for that humble second floor, 
where mother and daughter sat sewing with 
hand and with wheel and treadle, for the 
greater part of the day. Mrs. Rolleston was 
a Imdy by birth and Ldueation ; but it had 
been her bad fortune to marry a scoundrel : 
for the last half-dozen years she had been 
that wor.H of widows, a wife whost!' luisband 
had deserted her. Ha|)])ily, she was eoura- 
geous, industrious, and a ('le^‘er needlewoman ; 
and she had been able just to earn a living 
for herself and her only ('hild, by making 
mantles and cloaks for a West-end house. 
It was not a luxurious living. (.'liea]) 
lodgings in a sliabby street off the Walworth 
Road, scant)- dinners, homely food, well-worn 
raiment, had l)een the portion of mother 
and daughter ; but they loved each other so 
dearly, and Nature had made them both so 
light-heartc'd, that they had contrived sonir- 
how to be happy. 

Blit now this idea of going oyt into the 
world as companion to some fine lady had 
rooted itself into Bella’s mind, and althougli 
she idolized her mother, and although the 
])art.ing of mother and daughter must needs 
tear two loving hearts into shreds, the giil 
longed for enterprise and change and excite 
merit, as the pages of old longed to be 
knights, and to start for the Holy J.and to 
break a lance with the infidel. 

She grew tired of racing downstairs ewry 
time the jiostmaii knocked, only to be t(dd 
“nothing for you, miss,’’ by the smuilgy- 
faced drudge who jjicked up the letters from 
the passage floor. “ Nothing for you, miss,” 
grinned the lodging-house drudge, till at last 
llella took Ijeasl of grace and walked up to 
Harbeck Street,* and asked the vSuperior 
Person how it was that no situation had been 
found for her. 

“ You are too young,” .said the Person, 
‘‘and you wanttn salary.” 

“Of course I do,” answered Bella; “don’t 
other i-Xiople want salaries ? ” 

“ Young ladies of your age generally want 
a comfortable home.” 

“ I don’t,” snapped Bella : “ I want to help 
mother” 

“You can call again this day week,” said 
the Persofl ; “qr, if l hear of anything in; 


No letter came from the Pdr§<nv i^ 
exactly a week Bella put oii her ^ 

the one that had Ix^en seldomest 
the rain, and* trudged off to Harbeck 

It was a dull October afternoon, and therii 
was a greyiusss in the air wliich might ttirti t< 
fog before night, d'he Walworth Road shq^ 
gleamed brightly through that grey atmo 
sphere, and though to a young lady reared ii 
Mayfiir or Belgravia such shop - 'windoWi 
would have lieen unworthy of a glance, the) 
were a snare and temptation for Bella. Ther< 
were so many things that she longed for 
and w valid never be able to buy. 

Harbeck Street is a[)i to be empty at thif 
dead season of the year, a long, long .street 
an endless })erspective of eminently respec 
table houses. 'Hie Person’s office was a* 
the further end, and Bella looked down tha 
long, grey vista almciit despairingly, mort 
tired than iLsiial with tlu* trudge frt)m Wal 
worth. As she looked, a carriage passec 
her, an old fashioned, yellow chariot, on ce< 
springs, drawn by a [tair (►f high grey horses 
with the stateliest of coachmen driving them 
and a tall footman sitting by his side. 

“It looks like the fairy god-mother’i 
coach,” thought Bella. “ I shouldn’t wonde: 
if it began by being a pumpkin.” 

It was a surprise when she reached tlu 
IV-rsoifs door to find tite yellow chario 
stamling before it, and the tall footman wait 
ing near the doorstej>. She wavS almos 
afraid to go in and meet the owner of tha’ 
splendid carriage. She had caught only t 
glim[)se <.)f its oc(’U])ant as the chariot rollec 
by, a [>lumed bonnet, a patch of ermine. 

'I'he Person’s smart page ushered he: 
upNtairs and knocked at the official door 
Rolleston,” he announced, apolo 
getically. while Bella w'aited outside. 

“Show iier in,” said the I’erson, quickly 
and then Bella heard her murmuring some 
thing in a low voice to lu.r client. 

Bella W'cnt in fresh, blooming, a living 
image of youth and hope, and before sht 
looked at the Person her gaze was riveted b) 
the ow ner of the chariot. 

Ne\ er h.id she seen anyone as old a.s th,« 
old lady silting by the Person’s fire : a iittli 
old figure, w rapped from chin to feet in ar 
ermine mantle ; a w’itiiered. old face unidef s 
plumed bonnet- -a face so w-asted by 
that it .seemed only a pair of eyes and i 
peaked chin. The nose was peaked, too 
but between the sharply pointed chin an< 
the great, shining eytis, the small, a^ulHhi 
, npise was, , 'hardly A visibk.- .'-'.V/'’' W 
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You have been so unfottunate 
in that respect," cooed the Person, 
w hose V )ice and niahner w^ere sub- 
r clued to a melting sweetness by the 
old woman’s j^resence. 

\'es, I’ve been rather iinlu(?ky,’' 
grunted Lady Ducayne. 

‘‘ but 1 am sure Miss Rolleston 
s\ill not disa])})oint \oii, though 
(‘ertainly alter your unpleasant e\- 
jHrience with Miss Yomson, w’lio 
looked the ’picture of health — and 
Miss lUandy, who said she liad 
never seen a doctor siiK'e she was 
va<'ciiKitt;d ’’ 

“ Lies, no doidn, ' muttered Lady 
I )ii( aync', and tlu-n turning to Bella, 
du‘ asked, curtly, “ ^’ou don't mind 
spending the winter in Italy, i sup- 

jK;se ? ' 

In Italy 1 'Die very word was 
inagi(*al. Bella’s lair young fac'e 
tiushed crimson. 

“ It has been the dream of my 
life to see Italy. ’ she gasped. 

f rom AN'alworih to Italy ! I bnv 
far, !u)vv impossible such a journey 
had seeni(‘d to that romantic 
drt'amcr. 

“ W'ell, your drtam will be 
realized, (let yotirself ready t.o 
leave (. Sharing (’rf>ss In* the train de 
.. luxe tins (lay week at eleven. Be 

CADY in I. AN NC,. ' , 

sure you are at the station a (juarier 
ClawMike fingers, flashing with jewels, before the h«)ur. .My people will look after 
lifted a double eyeglass to Lady Ducayne's you and your luggage." 

shining black eyes, and through the glasses Ladv I )neayne rose from iier ('hair, assisted 

Bella saw* those unnaturally liright </yes by her crutelvstick, and Miss Torpinter 

itiagnified to a gigantic size, and glaring at escorted her to the door, 
her aw'fully. “And with o'gard to salary?'’ (juestioned 

' ; ** Miss 'I’orpinter has told me all about ilu' Person dn the way. 

vyou,” said the old voiev that belonged to the “ Salary, oh, the same as usual and if the 
eyes. “Have you good health ? Are you young woman wants a (piarter’s pay in 

$ttong and active, able to eat well, sleep well, •advance you can write to me for a cheque," 

'W^ well, aide to enjoy all that there is good Lady Dvicayne answered, caii'‘Iess'ly. 
jn life ? Miss d’( )!'])] liter went ail the way down- 
“1 have never known what it is to be ill, stairs with her client, and waited to sec her 
J'Qr idle,” answered Bella. seated in the yt'llovv chariot. When she 

“Then I think you will do for me.’’ came upstairs again she was slightly out of 

; course, in the event of references breath, and she had resumed that superior 

perfectly .satisfactory,'’ put in the manner which Bella had found so crushing. 
jflPijrson. “ \A)U may think yourself uncommonly 

1 don’t want refereiK es. 1'he young lucky, Miss Rolleston,” she said. “1 have 

looks frank and innocent. 11) take dozens of young ladies on my books whom 

’ h^on trust” I might have recommended for this situation 

“So like you, dear Lady Ducayne,” mur- - but I remembered having told you to call 
n3(lired Miss Torpinter. tits afternoon- -and 1 thought I \\’ould gtve 

/ “I want a strong young woman whose you a chance. Old Lady Ducayne is one of 

books. She gives her 
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(xniipanion a hundred a year, and pays all 
travelling expenses. You will live in the lap 
uf luxury.” • 

“ A liundred a year I How toQ lovely ! 
Shall 1 have to dress very grandly? Does 
Ladf Ducayne keep much company?” 

At her age 1 No, she lives in seclusion — 
in her own apartments- -her French maid, 
hta' footman, her medical attendant, her 
t oiirier.'' 

W’hy did those oilier companions leave 
iu rf " asked Ikdia. * 

“ d'heir health broke down I ” 

“ I*oor things, and so they iiad to leave ? ” 

“ \’es, •tliey had to leave. J suppose you 
would like a (juarter's salary in advance?” 

“Oh, yes, jilease, 1 sliall have things to 
!)uy.” 

“ N'cry well, 1 will write for Lady Diicayne’s 
cheque, and 1 will send you the balance -- 
alter deducting my commission for the 
year.” 

“'To be sure, I had forgoltcai the com- 
mi>sion.” 

“ \’ou don't su}>])ose J keep this ofilice for 
j>leasure.'’ 

“ Of course not,” murmured Fella, remt.m- 
bering the live shillings entrance fta* : but 
nobody could expect a luindred a year and a 
winter in Italy for five shillings. 

111 . 

“ Lkom Miss Rolleston, at (aij) Ferrino, to 
Mrs. Rolleston, in Feresford Street, Wal- 
worth. 

“ lIoNv 1 wish you could See this ])lace, 
dearest ; the blue .sky, tiie olive woods, the 
ora ng{* and lemon orchards In-tweeu the cliffs 
and the sea- sheltering in the hollow of the 
great hills- and w'ith summer w'aves daiu'ing 
up to the narrow' ridge of pebbles’ and weeds 
which is the Italian idea of a beatdi ! Oh, 
how’ J wish you could see it all, mother dear, 
and bask in this sunshine, that makes it so 
difficult to ,bel^*yc the date at the head of 
this paper. November ! Fhe air is like an 
English June — the sun is so hot that 1 can’t 
w'alk a fewv yards without an umbrella. And 
to think of you at Walworth wdiile I am 
here ! I could cry at the thought that 
perhaps you w'ill never see this lovely coast, 
this wonderful .sea, these summer flow’ers that 
bloom in w'inter. There is a hedge of pink 
geraniums under my window', mother a 
thick, rank hedge, as if the flowers grew' wild 
— and there are Dijon roses climbing over 
arches and palisades all along the terrace- -*■ 
a rose garSen full of bloom in November ! 
}mt picture it #1 You Could nper imagine 


the luxury of this hotel. It is nearly 
and has been built and decorated regardles 
of expense. Our rooms are uphokstered ii 
pale blue satin, which shows up lAd; 
Ducayne’s parchment complexion; but a 
she sits all flay in a corner of the balcpn; 
basking in the sun, excejU w'hen she is ii 
her carriage, ami all the evening in her arm 
chair close to the fire, and ne\er see.s anyon< 
but her own peo[.)le, lier complexion matter 
very little. 

“ SIk‘ has the handsomest suite of room 
in the hotel. My bedroom is inside hers 
the sweetest room all l)lue satin and whit< 
lace -white enamelled furniture, looking 
glasses on e\ery wall, till I know' my per 
little jirofile as I ne\i r knew' it before. Thi 
ro()m was really mc^ant for Lady Ducaynti* 
dressing-room, but slic ordered one of tin 
blue satin couches to t>e arranged as a be< 
for me — the jirelticst little bed, w'hich I cai 
wheel lu.ar the window' on sunny mornings^ 
as it is on castors and easily moved about 
1 leel as if Lady Ducayne were a funny ok 
grandmother, w'lu) had suddenly appeared ii 
my life, very, vi'r\’ rirh, and very, very kind. 

“ She is not at all exacting. 1 read alou< 
to her a good deal, and she dozes and nod 
w'hile 1 read. SoiiK.'times .1 hear her moan 
ing in ht‘r slecj) as if she had Iroublesom 
dreams. W’hen she is tired of my readin; 
sfie orders i'raiu ine, her maid, to read i 
J'Vench novel to her, and I ht'ar her chnckli 
and groan now and then, as if she were mor 
interested in thost‘ books than in Dickens o 
.Scott. My Lrcneh is not good enough t( 
follow k'rancine, wla.) reads very quickly, 
havt: a great tleal of liberty, for J.ady Ducayni 
often tells me to run away and amus 
myself ; 1 roam about the hills for hour? 
JAery thing is so lovely, I lose myself ii 
olive woods, ahvays climbing uj) and uj 
towards the pine woods aliove and abovf 
* the pines there are the snow' mountain 
that just show' their white peaks abovi 
the dark hills. (.)h, you ])Oor dear, ho\ 
can 1 ever make you understand what thi 
place is like you, whose poor, tired eye 
have only the opjMJsile side of Beresfon 
Street? Sometimes 1 go m; farther than tb 
terrace in front of the hotel, which is i 
favourite lounging-place with everybody. Th- 
gardens lie below', and tlie tennis court 
where I sometimes ydav with a very nice girl 
the only person in thebotel with whom 1 hav 
made friends. She is a year older than I, ani 
has come to Cap Ferrino with her brothei 
a doctor — or a medical student, who is goin; 
to doctor. He passed his M.B. exatia 
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It Edinburgh just before they left home, them so much more than I„ ^have none of 
lx)tta told me. He came to Italy entirely them — hardly know what they are like— dO 

on his sisier’.s account. She had a trouble- you, dearest P—for my scamj5 of a father 

some chest attack last summer and was began to to the dogs soon after you were 

ordered to winter abroad. *1 'hey are orphans, married, and since then life has been all 

quite alone in the world, • trouble and care mnd 

and so fond of each 
other. It is very nice 
for me to have such a 
friend as Lotta. She is 
so thoroughly res|)ect- 
able. I can’t help using 
that word, for some of 
the girls in this hotel 
go on in a way that I 
know you would shudder 
at Lotta was brought 
up by an aunt, deei) 
down in the countr), 
and knows hardly anf- 
thing about life. Her 
brother won’t aWow her 
to read a novel, k'rench 
or English, that he lias 
not read and apjiroved. 

“ * He treats me like 
a child,' .she told me, 

^but I don’t mind, for 
it’s nice to know some- 
body loves me, and 
cares about what I do, 
and even aliout my 
thoughts.’ 

“ Perhaps this is what 
riiakes some girls so 
eager to man} -the 
want of someone strong 
7aid brave and lione^t 
and true to care tbr 
them and order them 
about I want no oiu‘, 

^mother darling, for I a little tour to (ienoa 

have you, and you arc all the wairld to me. and Sp<‘z/.ia, and as far as Pisa. They were 

VNq husband could over come between us to return before February ; l>ut in the mean- 

itwo. If 1 ever were to marry he would time Bella might naturally ,Vel very solitary 

have only the second place in niy heart, among all those strangers, whose manners 

l,But 1 don’t suppose I ever shall marry, and doings she described so well. 

even know what it is like to have an offer 'Phe mother's instinet had been true. Bella 
marriage. No young man can afford to was not so hap|»y as slie had been in that 

;lliajpry a penniless girl nowadays, l.ife is fir.st flush of wonder and ' delight which 

expensive. followed the change from Walworth to the 

K Mr. Stafford, T.otta’s brother, is very Riviera. .Somehow, she knew not how, 

and very kind. He thinks it is rather lassitude had crept upon her. She no longer 

for me to have to live with such an old loved to climb the hills, no longer flourished 

Ltfemaii as I^dy 1 )ucayit|e, but then he does her orange stick in sheer gladness of heart 

(not .know how poor we are---you and I — and as her light feet skipped over the rough 

a wonderful life this seems to me in this grtnind and the coarse grass on the mountain 

I feel a selfish wretch for side. The pdoiir of roseniaiy and thyme, the 

4uxuries,';whilO'i|pu,(wha' :,fre^':,|iieath,^ .sea,. no']onger;.fiHed,(|^^; 
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with rapture. She thought of Beresford Street 
and her mother’s face with a sick longing, 
i'hey were so far- so far away 1 And then 
she thought of l^dy Ducayne, sitting by the 
heaped-up olive logs in the over-heated salon 
-tlMnight of that wizcned-nut-cracker profile, 
and those gleaming eyes, with an invincible 
horror. 

^hsiiors at the. hotel had told, her that the 
air of (‘ap Iharino was relaxing - i)etier 
suited to age than to youth, to sickness than 
to health. No doubt It was so. .She was 
not so Well as she had been at W alworth : 
hut sht^ told herself that she was suhVring 
I (Illy frohi the ])ain of separation from 
tlu.‘ dear <.‘Oinj)anion of her girlhood, the 
mother who had l)et.“n must', sister, friend, 
flatterer, all things in this wt)rl(l to her. Slie 
had sited ninny tears over that parting, had 
spent many a melancholy hour on iht* marble 
lerratv with yearning eves looking westward, 
and w’ith her heart's desire a tlK)Usand miles 
invay. 

She was silting in her favourite spot, an 
angle at tht^ easltUTi laid of the terrace, a 
ipiiei littk* nook shelteretl by orange trees, 
when she heard a couple of l\i\iera habitues 
talking in the garden below. 'Thev wtTe 
sitting on a In'neh against the lerrarc- wall. 

Six.' liad ru; idea of listening to their talk, 
till the sound of i.ady l)u('ayne‘s nanu‘ 
attracted her, and tlu-n she; listened without 
any tlioughl of wrongdoing. I’hey were 
lalkinti no secrets just (.’asually discussing 
an hotel acquaintams-. 

d'h('V were two elderly ]H‘0])1c whom Itclla 
only kiuwv l)y sight. An f'.nglish clergyman 
w'ho had wintered al)re)ad for hall his life- 
time ; a stout, eomforiable, well to-do spinster, 
whose ehronie bronchitis oliliged her to 
migrate annually. ’ 

“ 1 have met her about Italy for ilu- last 
ten years.’' said the lady; ‘‘but have never 
found out her real age.’’ 

“ 1 ])ut hi'Y d^)wn at a hundred — not a 
year less,’’ replied the parson. “ Her reminis- 
cences all go back to the Regeney, .She 
w'as evidently then in her zenith : and I have 
heard her say things that showed she w’as in 
Parisian society 'Mien the First Fdiijiire was at 
its best before Josephine was diN'orccd. ' 

“ .She doesn’t talk much now.” 

“No; there’s not much life left in her. 
She is wdse in keeping herself secluded, I 
only wonder that ivicked old quack, her 
Italian doctor, didn’t finish her off years 
ago.” 

‘‘ I shoufd think it must be the other way, 
and that he keeps her alive.” 


“My dear MLss Manders, do you think 
foreign quackery ever kept anybody alive ?” 

“ Well, there she is and she never goes 
anywhere W’ithoiit him. He cei'tainly has an 
unpleasant countenance.” 

“ Unpleasifnt,” ec hoed the {larson, “ I 
don't believe the foul fiend himself can beat 
him in ugliness. 1 pity that jioor young 
woman who has to live between old I.ady 
Ducayne and Dr. Jkirravicini.” 

“ But the old lady is \ ery good to her 
eoni[>anions.'’ 

“ No doubt. She. is very fnv with her 
easli ; tlu‘ servants e.ill lier good Lady 
Dneaine. Slie is a witliered old female 
('nesus, and knows she’ll never be able to 
get through her money, and (It)csn’t relish 
the idea of other jic'oplc enjoying it when 
sh( s in hc‘r (;offin. Leojilc w^ho live' to be as 
old a.s sht‘ is l)t'(;onu‘ ’slavishly attai’hi.'cl to 
life. 1 darcNiy she's geiu-roiis to those poor 
girl but she can’t make tiiein happy, 
'I'liey (lie in her service.” 

“Don't say tli<\, Mr. Larton ; I know 
til, at one poor girl died at Mentoiu^ last 
spring.” 

“ \'('s, and anoth(.*r poor girl died in Rome 
three ytxars ago. I was llkax' at the time, 
(lood Lady Ducayne left her tliere in an 
I'diglish family, 'rhe girl had every comfort. 
'Hie old worn. in was \erv liberal to her but 
she dic'd. 1 tell you, Miss Manders, it is not 
good lor .any young wonian to live w'ith 
two siicli lioiTors as Lady Diuaiyne* and 
l\arr.avi<‘ini.” 

’l'he\ talked of other things but Bc‘lla 
hardly heard them. Shc' sat motionless, and 
a cold wind seeimal to come clown upon her 
from the mountains and to < reep up to her 
from the seal, till she sliivenal as she sat there 
in the sunshine, in the sheltcT of the orange 
trees in the midst of all tiaal beauty and 
brightnc'ss. 

V(..‘s, they were uncanny, certainly, the pair 
of them -slu: .so like an aristocratic witch in 
her withc'rckl old age ; he of no particular 
age, with a face that was more like a W'axen 
m.isk than any human countenance Bella 
had ever seen. A\’hat did it matter? Old 
age is \’eneral)le, and w orthy of all reverence ; 
and Lady Duenyne had been very kind to 
her. Dr. rarravicini w^as a harmless, in- 
offensive student, who seldom looked up from 
the book he was niading. He had his 
private sitting-room, where he made experi-. 
ments in chemistry and natural science — : 
perhaps in alchemy. What could it matter 
ta Bella ? He liad always been polite to her, 
in his ^ar-off way. She could not be more 






happily placed than she was in this palatial 
hotel, with this rich old lady. 

No doubt she missed the young luiglish 
girl who had l>een so friendly, and it might 
be that she missed the giiTs brother, for Mr. 
Stafford had talked to her a good deal— had 
interested himself in the books she was 


One day she questioned I^dy Ducayhe^s 
French maid about those two companions 
who had died within three yeafis. 

“ 1'hey w^ere poor, feeble creatures,*’ 
Francine told her. “ I'hey looked fresh and 
bright enough when they came to Miiadi ; 

but they ate too 
much, and they were 
^ lazy, 'fhey died of 

luxury and idleness. 
Miladi was too kind 
* to tliem. I'hcy'nad 
1 nothing to do ; and 

so they took to fancy- 

f ing things ;* fancying 
the air didn’t suit 
them, that they 
couldn’t sleep.” 

“I s I e ep well 
enough, but I have 
had a strange dream 
Si^veral times siiu'.e 
I have been in 

‘‘Ah, you had 
* better not begin to 
think about dreams, 
or you will be like 
those other girhs. 
1'hey were dreamers 
— and they dreamt 
thtanselves into tiie cemetery.” 

'I'he dream troiil)U‘d licr a little, not because 
it was a ghastly or frightening dream, but on 
aecoiinl <)f sensations which she had never 
felt before in sleep-- a whirring of wheels 
that went round in her l.)rain, a great noise 
like a whirlwind, but rhvthmi(‘al like the 


Reading, and her manner of amusing herself 
when she was not on duty. 

' ^*You must come to our little salon when 
you arc ‘off,’ as the hospital nurses call it, 
itpd we can have some music. No doubt you 
play and sing.?” upon which Hella had to own 
■nirith a blush of shame that she had forgotten 
bow to play the |)iano ages ago. 

“Mother and I used to sing duets some 
Ittmes between the lights, without accompani- 

V she said, and the tears came into her 
as .she thought of the humble room, the 

jtolf-hour’s respite from work, the sewing- 
fiHaachine standing where a piano ought to 
iiave been, and her mother’s plaintive voice, 

V SO sweet, so true, so dear. 

.Sometimes she found herself wondering 
Whether she would ever see that beloved 
jmotber a^in. Strange forebodings came 
; She was angry with herscilf 

gi^g:.wlq^ melancholy :tboughtsr.^ 


ti('king of a gigantic' clock: and then in the 
mid.st of this uproar as of winds and waves 
^he seemed* to sink into a gulf of unconscious- 
ness, out of sleej) into far deeper sleep — 
total extinction. And then, after that blank 
interval, there had come the sound of 
\oices, and then again thepVhirr of wheels, 
louder and louder — and again the blank 
— and then she knew no more till morn- 
ing, when she awoke, feeling languid and 
oppressed. 

She told Dr, rarravicini of her dream one 
day, on the only occasion when .she wanted 
his professional advice. She had suffered 
rather severely from the mosquitoes before 
Christmas — and had l)een almost frightened 
at finding a wound upon her arm which she 
could only attribute to the venomous sting of 
efne of these torturers. Parravicini put on 
his glasses, and scrutinized the angry mari 
pni rpime^ \yh»te arm; as Bella stood 
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him and Lady Ducayne with her skeve 
rolled up above her elbow. 

Yes, that s#iather more than a joke/’ he 
said ; “ he has caught you on the top of a 
vein. What a vampire I But tlTercS no 
hany done, signorina, nothing:* that a little 
dressing of mine won't heal. You must 
alwa.ys show me any bite of this naturir. 
It might l)e dar)gerous if neglected, 'riiese 
creatures feed on poison and disseminate it.” 

“And to think that such tiny creatures 
can* l)ite like this,” said Bella : “ my arm 
looks as if it had been cut by a knife.” 

“ If 1 were to show you a inosrjuitos sting 
under ir.y microsco|)e you wouldn’t be^sur- 
prised at that/’ replied Barrnvi('ini. 

Bella had to ])ut up with the mostjuito 
bites, even when they came (m the top ai' a 
vein, and ])roduced that ugly wound. 'I'he 
wound recurred now and then at longish 
intervals, and Bella found J )r. Parravii'ini’s 
drc‘ssing a speedy <aire. If he were the 
qiiac'k his enemies called him, he had at least 
a light hand and a delicate touch in ])crform- 
ing this small (q)eratioii. 

‘‘Bella Rolleston, to Mrs. RujU-ston. 
A])ril jqlh. 

“ Kykr I )1:.akks'i Bclu..)l(l the cheque for 
my setamd ([uarter's salary - live ;pul twenty 
]>ounds. 'I'liere is no one to piiu h off a 
whole tenner for a year’s commission as tlu.-ic 
was last linuy so it Is all for you, mother, 
dear. 1 ha\e pletilN of poekt t money in 
hand from the cash J 1 roiiglu away with nu‘, 
when you insisted on rny keeping more than 
i wanted. Jl isn't ])Ossil>le to spend money 
here - except on occasional lips to servants, 
or sous to beggars and ('hildreii -- unless one 
had lots to .sj)end, for everything one would 
like to buy— tortoise-shell, eoral, laee is so 
ridiculously dear that only a milli(»naire ought 
to look at it. Italy is a dream of beaut) : but 
for shopping, give me Newington ('aus(.‘way. 

‘‘You ask me so earnestly if 1 am quite 
Nvell that I fear* my letters must have fx cn 
very dull lately. 'Yes, dear, 1 am well - but 
1 am not quite so strcuig as 1 was, w'hen 1 
used to trudge to the A\'est-end to l:)uy half 
a pound of tea- ju.st for a constitutional walk 
— or to Dulwich to look at the pictures. 
Italy is relaxing ; and I feel w hat -the people 
here call ‘slack.’ l^ut 1 fancy I can see your 
dear face looking w'orried a.s you read this. 
Indeed, and indeed, I am not ill. I am only 
a little tired of this lovely scene — as I suppose 
one might get tired of looking at one of 
Turner’s pictures if it hung on a wall th.»t 
was always opposite one. I think of you 
every hour ip every day — think of you apd 


our homely little room — our clear little shabby - 
parlour, with the arnvchairs from the wreck; 
of your old home, and Dick singing in his 
cage over the sewing-machine. /J)ear, shHlIi 
maddening Dick, ^ we flattered ourselves^ 
was so passionately fond of us. Do tell me 
in your next that he is well. 

“ My friend Lotta and her brother liever 
came back after all. 'rhey went from Pm 
to Rome. Happy mortals ! And they arp 
to be on the Italian lakes in May p which 
lake was not decided w^hen Lotta la.st WTOte 
io me. She has been a t harming corre- 
spondent, and has ('(mfided all her little 
flirtations to me. W'v are all to go to 
lUliaggio next wt ek by ( lenoa and Milan. 
Isn't that lovely? Lady Dueayne travels by 

the easiest stages - e\ei‘})l when she is 

bottled up in the train de luxe. We shall 
stop two days at ( '.en^)a and one at Milan. 
What a bon* 1 shall be to you wath my talk 
about Italy when 1 <'ome borne. 

“ Love and love — and ever more love 
from your adoring, Bi.i 

1 \'. 

Hkhukki Si. M' FORI) and bis sister had often 
talked of the ].)retty ICngiish girl with her 
fresh com])leNion, whii'li made such a pleasant 
tom h of ro.sy colour among all those .sallow 
fa<vs at tlie (irand Hotel. 'J'he young 
d(M lor thought of her with a compassionate 
tenderness her utter lonelim ss in that great 
hotel where then- wue so many people, her 
bondage to that old, old woman, where every- 
body else was fre(; to think of nothing but 
enjoving life. It was a hard fate ; and the 
poor eliild was e\idently ch.wotitl to her 
mother, and fell the pain of .separation— 
“(>nl\ two of them, and very iK)or, and all 
the world to each other,” he thought. 

J.ott.'i tol<l him OIK: morning that they were 
to meet again at Hellaggio. “ The old thing 
and her <'ourt are to be there before wx* are,” 
she said. “ J shall be charmed to have Bella 
again. She is so bright and gay — in spite of 
an o('(::asional touch (.>1 home- sickness, I 
never took to a girl on a short acquaintance 
as 1 did to her.” 

“ 1 like her best when she is home-sick/’ said 
Herbert ; “ for then I am sure she has a 

“AA hat have you to do with hearts, 'except 
for dissection ? Don’t forget that Bella is an 
absolute pauper. She told me in confidence ■ 
that her mother makes mantles for a West- 
end shop. You can hardly have a lower 
depth than that” ' , 

“ I shouldn’t think any less of hpt if her 
inothej made match-boxes.” 
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in Llit* a))sttart of ('ourso not. 
Match-lfoxcs arc lionost labour. lUit you 
couldivt marry a girl whoso mother makes 
mantles.” 

“We haven't come to tlu' consideration of 
that question yet,” answered IkabeTt, who 
liked to provoke his sister. 

In lw<j years’ hosjiital |>ra('tii'e he leu I 
.seen too much of the grim realities of lilt* 
to retain any jwejudices abt)ut rank. ( 'aiu'er, 
phthisis, gangrene, leave a man with little 
respect for the outward differences which 
vary the husk of humanity. rhe ki-rnel is 
alwtays the same fearfully and >vond(.‘rlully 
made- ~ a subject for j)ity and terror. 

Mr. Stafford and Ins sister arrived at 
Bdiaggio in a fair May evening. 'The sun 
going down as the steamer a|)pr()ached 
the pier ; and all that glorv of ynirple bloom 
which curtains every w'all at this staison of 
the year flu.shed and deepened in the glowing 
'.light A group of ladies were standing on 
|he pier waii'hing the arrivals, and among 
them Herbert saw a pale lace that startled 
him out of his wonted composure. 

There she is,” murmured Lotta, at his 
elbow, “ but how dreadfully changed. She 
looks a wreck/' ^ 

They were shaking hands with here a few 


minutes iate>*, and a flush had lighted up 
her pour tnnehed face id the pleasure of 
meeting. c* 

“I thought you might come this even- 
ing/^ she said. “ We have been here a 
week." . 

She did not add thut she had been 
there every evening to watch the boat in, 
and a good many times during the day. 
'J’hc (Irand llretagne was close by, and 
it had bet*n easy loi' her to ('reep to the 
j)ii*r when tlu; bnjU bull rang. She lt5lL a 
joy in meeting tlu*se })eople agaiji ; a 
sense of being witli friends : a c<.)nfKlence 
whieH Lady l)uca\ne‘s goodness had 
never inspired in her. 

“Oh, you poor darling, how awfully ill 
you must havi' been, ’ exclaimed ].A)tta, 
as th(* two girls I'mbraeed, 

Bella tried to answer, but her voice 
was choked vvith tears. 

“What has l)een tbt* matter, dear.? 
'I'hat horrid influen/a. 1 supjaose ? " 

“No. no, I have not been ill 1 liave 

onl\' felt a little weaker than 1 used to 
be. I don't think the air of (.*a[) k'errino 
f|uit(‘ agreed with me." 

“ It must, have disagreed w’ith y(.)u 
abominably. J never saw such a change 
in anyom*. 1 )u let Herbert doctor you. 
He is fully qualifu'd, y(Ui know. He ])re- 
seribisl for ever .so many inlliu'iiza })atients 
at ihr l.ondres. 'They were glad to get 
:idvi<-e from an Lnglisli doOor in a friendly 
way.” 

“ 1 am sure lu* must be very clever ! ” 
faltered Bella, “but there is really nothing 
the matter. 1 am not ill, and if I wvre ill, 

1 .adv 1 )ueavne's ])hysieian - ” 

“ Lhat dreadful man with the yellow' face? 
I wouUi soon oiu* of tlae Borgias pre- 
scribed for nu'. I hoj)e vou haven’t l>een 
taking aii\' of his medicines." 

“ No, dear, I have taken nothing. I have 
never eomj)lained of being ilk" „ 

Tliis was said w’hile they w'cre all three 
walking iv) the hott:L 'Lhe Staffords’ rooms 
liad been seemed in advance, |.)retty ground- 
floor roc)?Tis, opening into the garden. Lady 
Ducayne’s statelier apartmeiUs were oji the 
floor above. 

I believe these rooms are just under 
ours,” said Bella. 

“1'hen it will be all the easier for you to 
run down to u.s,” replied I.otta, which was 
not really the case, as the grand staircase was 
irtr the centre of the hotel. 

“Oh, I .shall find it easy endugh/Lsaid 
Bella. “I’m afraid you’ll have too much of 





iny sodety. Lady Ducayne sleeps away half 
the day in this warm weather, so I have a 
good deal of Idle time ; and I get awfully 
moped thinking of mother and hohv?-” 

Her voice broke upon the last word. She 
could not have thought of that poor lodging 
which W’ent by the name of home more 
tenderly had it been the most beautiful tliat 
art and w^ealth ever created. She moped an<l 
j)ined in this lovely garden, \vith the sunlit 
lake and the romantic hills spreading out 
thcTr beauty before her.* She was home sick 
and she had dreams : or, rather, an occasional 
recurrence of that one Ijad dream with all its 
strange ‘sensations - it was more like a 
hallucination than dreaming — the whirring 
of w'heels ; the sinking into an abyss ; the 
struggling back to c'onsciousness. She had 
the dream shortly before she left ('ap 
Ferrino, but not since? she had come to 
bcllaggio, and slu? began to hope the air ^ 
in this lake distriet suited her better, and 
that those strange sensations would never 
return. 

Mr. Stafford wrote a ja'cscription and had 
it made up at the chemist's lu^ar the hotel. 
Jt was a powerful tonic.', and after two 
bottles, and a row or two on the lake, and 
some rambling over the hills and in tiie 
meadows where the sj)ring flowers made 
earth seem ])aradise, llella's sj)irits and looks 
improved as if by magic'. 

“ It is a wonderful tonic'," she said, but 
perlTa])s in her lieart of hearts slie kiuw that 
the doctor's kind voice, and the fric-ndly 
hand that helj)ed her in and out of the l»oai, 
and the watchful care that went with her by 
land and lake, had something to do with her 
cure. 

1 hope you don’t forget that her motlier 
makes mantles,” T.otta said, w'arningly. 

“ Or match-boxes : it is just the same thing, 
so far as I am coneerned.” 

“You mean that in no circumstances c.-ould 
you think ofi tn!n;rying her ? ” 

“ I mean that if ever 1 love a woman well 
enough to think of marrying her, riches or 
rank will count for nothing with me. But 1 
fear — I fear your poor friend may not live to 
be any man’s w/Te.” 

“ Do you think her so very ill ? ” 

He sighed, and left the ejuestion un- 
answ’ered. 

One day, while they \vere gathering wild 
hyacinthvS in an upland meadow, Bella told 
Mn Stafford about her bad dream. 

“It is furious only because it is hard^’ 

■ a she said “ I dar^ 


.' • •• V-' ■■ ■ '7 ' ■ ' ; ■■ ' ' 

The pasitibn of my head on my pillow,;^ 
the atmosphere, or something.’^ J ^ 

And then she described her setisatiohs } 
how in the midst of sleep there cam# 
sudden sense of stiffocation ; and then 
whirring wh^icls, so loud, so terrible j and 
then a blank, and then a coming back; t#' 
waking consciousness. 7 ■ 

“ Have you ever had chloroform given you 
— by a dentist, for instance ? ” 

“Ne\er Dr. Barravic'ini asked me thai 
cjucstion oiH‘ dav.” 

“l.ately?" ' ; 

“ No, long ago, when wc were in the train: 
de luxe.” 

“ H.'is Dr. I’arravirini prescribed for you’ 
.sinev you began to feel weak and ill?” ; 

“Oh, he has given me a tonic from time 
to time, but 1 hate medic'ine, and took very 
little of the stuff. Aftd then I am not ill,, 
only weaker than 1 used to be. I was 
ridic'ul(.)usly strong and well w^hen I lived at 
Walworth, and used to take long walks 
ever)' cla\. Mother made me take those 
tramps to Dnlwieh or Norwood, for fear I 
should suffc'i' from too muc.h sewing-machine; 
.sometin)t.‘s but very seldom — she w^ent with 
me. She w’as generally toiling at home w’hile 
I w'as enjoying fresh air and exercise, And 
she was \ery tarc'ful about our food — that, 
howe\er ])lain it was, it shcmld be always 
nourishing and am[)le. I ow'e it to her care 
that I grew up siu'h a great, strong creature*”. 

“You don't look great or strong now, you 
j)oor dear,’ said FoUa. 

I’m afraid Italy dcx^sirt agree with me,” 

“ Peri)ai)s it is not Italy, but being cooped 
up with I .ady Ducayne that has made you 
ill." 

“ But 1 am never (ooped up. Lady 
Ducayne is absurdly kind, and lets me roam 
about or sit in the balcony all day if I like. 
I have read more novels since 1 have bee# 
with her than in all the rest of my life.” , j 
“i'hen she is very different from th# 
average old lady, wiio is usually a skr^[ 
driver," said Stafford. “1 wonder why sh# 
carries a comj»anion about with her if she has 
so little need of so('iety." O; 

“ Oh, 1 am only };art of her state. ^ & 
inordinately rich— and the salary she gives m# 
doesn’t count. Apropos of Dr. Parravicini, | 
know he is a clever doctor, for he cures 
horrid mosquito bites.” ^ v 

“A little ammonia would do tbut, in the 
early stage of the mischief. But there ate 
no mosquitoes to trouble you now.” 

* Qh, yes, there are ; I bad a bite 
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She pushed up her loose lawn sleeve, and 
exhibited a scar, which he scrutinized intently, 
with a surprised and puzzled look. 

**'rhis is no mosquito bite,” he said. 

“Oh, yes it is unlesS there are snakes 

or adders at Cap Ferrino.” * 

“It is not a bite at all. You are trifling 
with me. Miss Rolleston- * you have allowed 
that wretelaal Italian qiiaek to bleed you. 
'rhey killed th<; greatest man in modern 
Europe that w'ay, remember. How very 
foolish of you.” 

“I was never bled in inv life, Mr. Stafford.” 

“Nonsense! Let me look at your other 
arm. Are there any mnre mosquito bites? ' 

“Yes; i.)r. 1‘arravieini says 1 have a bad 
skin for liealing, and that the ])oison acts 
more virulently with me than with most 
peojile.” 

Stafford examined *1)0111 her arms in the 
broad sunliglU, scars new and old. 

“ You have lu'en very badly hitnn. Miss 
Kolleston,’’ he said, “and if e\t*r 1 lind the 
mo.stphto 1 shall makt,* him smart. Ihit, now 
tell me, my dear girl, on your word of 
honour, tell me as you would tell a friend 
who is .sincerely anxious for your heahii and 
happiness as you .would tell your mother if 
she W'cre liere to question \'ou haw you no 
knowledge of any cause for lh(^se scars 
except mosquito bites- no suspicion even?” 

“No, indeed! No, upon mv honour! 1 
have never seen a ntosijuilo biting my arm. 
f)ne never does see the horrid little fu'iuls. 
But J liave heard them trum])eting' under the 
curtain.s, and 1 know that I liave oftv n had 
one of the pestilent wreU hes buzzing about 
me.” 

Later in the day Bella and her friends 
were sitting at tea in the garden, w'hile l.ady 
Ducayne took her afleriuxm drive with her 
doctor. 

“ How long do you mean to stop with 
l.Ady Ducayne, Mi.ss Rollcsion?” Herbert 
Stafford asked, after a thoughtful sileme, 
breaking suddenly upon the trivial talk of the 
two girls. 

“As long as she will go on })aying me 
t^^enty>five pounds a (]uarter.'’ 

“Even if you feel your health breaking 
down in her .service?” 

“ It is not the service that has injured liiy 
health. You can see that I ha\c really 
.nothing to do to read aloud for an hour or 
ab once or twi(;e a week ; to write a letter 
once in a way to a l.ondon tradesman. I 
shall never have sucli an easy time with any- 
body And nobody else would give me 
h hundred a year.” > 


“ Then you mean to go till you break 
dowm : to die at your post ? ” 

“ Like the other two eomjfiianions ? No ! 

If ever I feel seriously ill - really ill 1 shall 

put myself in a train and go back to 
Walworth without sto])ping.” • 

“ What about the other two companions ? ” 
“They both died. It was very unlucky 
for Lady DiK .iyne. 'I’hat's wliy she engaged 
me ; she chose me bec'ause 1 was ruddy and 
rolnisl. She nuisi feel rallier disgusted at 
my having giDwn wfiite :ind weak. By-the- 
bye, when 1 told her about the good your 
tonic had^ doiu- me, she said she would like 
to se<' you and ha\e a little talk wath you 
ahoiil her own ( ase. ” 

“ .\n(l 1 should like to see l.ady Ducayne. 
W luai did she sav this ? ' 

“'The (lay Ixiort* yest(.‘rday.'’ 

‘AViil you ask her if shi’ will .see me this 
e\ening ? ’ 

“With ple.isure ! I wonder wliat you will 
think of her? Slu: looks rather terrible to 
a stranger ; hut Dr. Rarra\icini says she was 
oiu/e a famous beauty. ' 

It was nearly te?i o'chx'k when Mr. .Staif(.)rd 
w.as suininoiK'd by message from Lady 
Ducayne, whose eourier eanu* to conduct 
him to bef la(lysbi])'s salon. Bella was read- 
ing aloud wluai die \ isitor was admitted : and 
he noticed the iangu(.)r in the low, sweet 
tones, the evidcait effort. 

“Shut iij) tile hook,” .said the (jueriilous 
old voice. “ \‘ou are beginning to drawl 
like Mi.ss I Handy." 

Stafford saw a small. lx.mt figure crouching 
over the piled-np olive logs : a shrunken old 
ligun^ in a gorgeous garment of black and 
eiimson hnxade, a skinny throat emerging 
from a mass of old N’enelian lace, clasped 
with clianumds that flashed like fire-flies as 
lht‘ trembling old head turned towards him. 

'The e)'es that looked at him out of tlie 
fat'e w'cre almost as bright as the diamonds 
the only living feature in t#htit narrow parch- 
ment mask. He had seen terrible faces in 
the hosf'ital faces on which disease liad set 
dreadful marks hut he had never seen a 
face that impressed him so painfully ns this 
withered couiUenaiK e, witli its indescribable 
horror of death outlived, a face that should 
have been hidden under a codin-lid years 
and years ago. 

The Italian jihysician was standing on 
the other side of the fireplace, smoking a 
cigarette, and looking down at the little old 
w^onian brooding over the lieartj^ as if he 
were proud of her. 

“Gpod evening, Mr, Stafford ; you can go 
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to your room, Bella, and write your ever- an impatient jerk, and then at Parravidnti 

lasting letter to your mother at Walworth,’’ whose yellow comj)lexion had paled a little 

said I^ady Dut:ayne. “ I believe she writes under Stafford’s scrutiny. 

ii page about every wild flower she iliscovors “Don't bother me about my companions, ; 
in the woods and meadows. 1 don't know sir/’ said Lady DiR^ayne. “ 1 sent for you to / 

whrft else she ('an find to write about.” she consult you* about myself — - not about a 

added, as Bella (]uietly withdre w to the ])arcel of aniemic girls. Vou are young, and 

[)retty little bedroom opening (^ut of Lady medicine is a jirogressive science, the nenvs- ; 

Dueayne’s spa('ious ai>arlment. Here, as at papers tell nu.*, AVluaf have vou studied?” 

( 'ap Ferrino, she slept in a room adjoining “Jn J'aJinl)urgh - and in Paris.” 
the old lady’s. “ Pwo good si:hools. And yoti know all ^ 

are a medicaf man, I niul«.rsland, tlu‘ new-fangled theories, the modern dis- ', 
Mr. Stafford. ’ (overit^s that remind one of the medit^val 

“ 1 am a (lualified ])ra('titioner, but I have wit» h<'raft, of .MlK'rtus Magnus, and (ieorge 

not begim to pra<'tise.” Ripley: you have studied hv{)notism — 

“Won have In'gun upon my e(^m|>anion, eleetricity ? ’’ 
she tells me.” And tlu' transfusion of blood,” said 

“ J have prescrii)ed for her, rertainly, and Staffoial, very slowly, looking at Parravieini. 

I am haj)]))‘ to find my ])r(‘st-ription has d('ne “Have you made any dis('overy that , 
her good ; hut 1 look upon that improvement lea('hes you to prolong human life — any . 

as tem|)orary. Her case will n‘({im'e more elixir any mode of treatment? 1 want my 

drastie treatment.” life prolonged, )'(»’mg man. 'That man there 

“ .Newer mind her cast'. 'Phert' is nothing has l)ecn my })iy\sician for thirty years. He 

th«.' matter wit li the girl absolulelv notlting does all he can to keep me alive nfler his 

e.xcc))! girlish nonsense; ttio muth lilK'rty lights. He studii'S all tht* new theories of all the 

and not t.'iiouglv work. ’ scientists - - but be is old ; he gets older every 



“his r-KAiK rowj-R IS r.oixt.." 


“ I understand that two of your’ladyship’s day— his brain-power is going -he is bigoted 
previous jconij)anions died of the .wine — prejudiced— can’t receive new ideas can t 
disease,” said Stafford, looking fir.st at Udy grapple with new systems. He will let yte 
Ducayne, who gave her, tremulous old head die if *1 am not on tny guard against him. 
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<*You are of an unbelievable ingratitude, 
Ecelenza,’' said Parravicini. '* 

“ Oh, you needn’t complain. I have paid 
you thousands to keep me alive. Every year 
of my life ha.s swollen ^our hoards ; you 
know there is nothing to come to you wlien 
1 am gone. My whole fortune is left to 
endow a home for indigent women of (juiility 
who have reached tlieir ninetieth year. 
Come, Mr; Stafford, I am a rich woman, 
(live me a few years more in the sunshine, a 
few years more above ground, and I will give 
you the price of a fashionable l^ondon 
practice — 1 will set you up at the West-end.” 

‘‘ How old are you, l/uly Ducayne ? " 

1 wa.s born the day Louis XVI. was 
guillotined.” 

“Then I think you have had your share 
of the sunshine atid the pleasures of the 
earth, and that you siiKnild s[)end your few 
remaining days in repenting your siiis and 
trying to make atoiR'ment for the young 
lives that have l)een sacrifax'd to your love 
ogife.” 

“ M'hat do you mean by tliat, sir ? ” 

“Oh, Lady Ducayne, need 1 j)Ut your 
wicked nc.s.s and your physician’s still greater 
wickedness in plain words? The poor girl 
who is now in your employment has heiai 
reduced from rol)iist hcaltli t(^ a »'ondition of 
absolute danger by Dr. Larravicini's experi- 
mental surgery ; ami I have no doubt those 
Other two young women who broke down in 
your service were treated lyv him in the same 
manner. I ('ould take upon my.sclf to 
demonstrate by most convincing evidence, 
to a jury of medical men that Dr, Parra- 
vicini has been bleeding Miss Rolleston, 
after putting her under cl\lorororm, at in- 
ten’als, ever since she has been in your 
service The deterioration in the girl’s 
health speaks hw it.self ; the lancet marks 
upon the girl’s arms arc unmistakable; and 
'her description of a series of .sensations, 
which sdie calls a dream, j)oints unmistakably 
to the administration of chloroform while .she 
was sleeping. A practice so nefari()u.s, so 
^murderous, must, if exposed, result in a 
sentence only less senere than the punish- 
thtiht of murder.” 

^ laugh,” said Parravicini, with an airy 
i^btion of his skinny fingers ; “ I laugh at 
|bhce at your theories and at your threats. 
^1^ Parravicini Leopold, have no fc;ar that the 
laW can question anytliing I have done.” 

“Take the girl away, and let me hear no 
triore of her,” cried Lady Ducayne, in the 
thin, old voice, w^hich so ix)orly matched the 
Energy and fire of the wicked old brain||at 


guided ip5 utterances. “ Let her go baik to 
ner mother— 1 want no mofe girls to die in 
my service. I’here are girls enough and to 
spare in ^he world, God know.s.” 

“ If you ever engage another companion 
— or take another English girl into ^our 
service, Lidy Ducayne, 1 will make all 
England ring with the story of your 
wicked ne.s.s.” 

“ I want no more girls. 1 don’t believe in 
his ex{)criments. 'I'hcy have been full of 
danger for me as well as for the girl- -ait air 
bubble, and I should he gone. Ell have no 
more of his dangerous quackery. I’ll find 
some new* man a better man than you, sir, 
a dis('overer like i\isieur, ()r Virchow', a 
genius -to keep me alive. Take your girl 
away, young man. Marry her if you like, 
ril write her a ('hequefor a thousand pounds, 
and lt‘t her go and live on beef and beer, and 
get strong and plump again. I'll have no 
more such experiim-nts. Do you hear, 
Parra vit'ini ?” she siTcamed, vindictively, the 
yellow, wrinkled fact; distorted with fury, the 
ey(‘s glaring at him. 

'Lhe .Staffords ( a tried Bella Rolleston off 
to Varese next day, she. very loth to leave 
].a(ly Ducayne, whose lilieral salary afforded 
such help ft)r the (K'ar mother. Herbert 
Stafford insisted, however, treating Bella as 
t'oolly as if he had been the family physician, 
and she had been givtai over wholly to his 
care. 

“ Do you siqipose your mother would let 
you stop here to die ? ” he asked. “ If Mrs, 
Rolleston knew how ill you are, she would 
come post haste to fetch you.” 

“ 1 shall I'lever l>e well again till I get hack 
to Walworth,” answered Bella, who was low- 
sj)irired and inclined to tears this morning, a 
rea<:tion after her good spirits of yesterday. 

“ W’e’ll try a week or two at \'arese first,” 
.said Stafford. “ \Mien you can walk half-way 
up ]\roiUe Generoso without p;ilpitation of 
the heart, you shall go bac'k'to \\ alworth.” 

“ Poor mother, how glad she wall be to see 
me, and how sorry thu Eve lost such a good 
place.” 

This conversation took plaLe on the boat 
when they w^ere leaving Bellaggio. Lotta had 
gone to her friend’s room at seven o’clock 
that morning, long before Lady Ducayne’s 
withered eyelids had opened to the daylight, 
before even Francine, the French maid, was 
astir, and had helped to pack a Gladstone 
bfig with essentials, and hustled Bella down- 
stairs and out of doors before* she could 
make any strenuous resistance. 
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* “It's all right,” Lotta assured hiu-. 

‘‘ Herbert had a good talk with hady 
1 )ucayne last flight, and it vxas scatlrd Ibr 
\ou lo leave this morning. She d<.>esn’r like 
invalids, you .see.” * 

“^Xo," sighed Ih^lla, “she doesn't like* 
invalids. It was very unliK'ky that I should 
nreak down, just like .Miss 
i ornson and iNliss Mlnndy." 

“ At any rate, you are not 

• lead, like them,” answered 
l*)i*^a, “ and iny l)rolhe»^a\s 
’\<)U are not going to die." 

It .seemed rather a diead- 
hil thing to be dismissed in 
:hat olT-hand wav, without a 
word of fare-well from her 
cm])! oyer. 

“ ] wonder what Miss 
'i'orpinter will say when I go 
t(.> her for anotlier situation,” 
be! la s[)eeulaled. rtiefully, 
while she and her friends 
were bre-akfasting on board 
the steamer. 

“ Perhaps you may never 
want another situation,” said 
.Stafford. 

“ N'ou mean that f may 
nevt-r be well enough to be 
useful to anybody ? ” 

“Xo, 1 don't mean anv- 
iliing of the kind.' 

It was alic*r dinner at 
\'arese, when Pella iiad l)een 
indueed to take- a whole glass 
of( 'hianti,and (]uite- sjaarkled 
after that una<-eusl omed 
stimulant, that Mr. Stafford ])r(xlueed a letter 
from his pocket. • 

“1 forgot to give you Lady Diu'ayne’s 
letter of adieu I ” he said. 

“ M'hat, did she writi* to me? I am so 
glad — I hated , to leave her in su< h a eool 
way ; bar after all sht- was very kind to me, 
and if 1 didn’t like her it was only because 
.she was too dreadfully old.” 

.She tore oy)en the envelope, d’he letter 
was short and w the ])oint : - 

“Goodbye, child. Go and ruarrv your 
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doctor. I inclose a farewell gift for your 
t rou.s,seau. — At ajiisi xe I ) viw v n e. ” 

“ A hundred pounds, a whole yearns 
salary • - no --why, it's for a ~ A cheque 

for a thou.sand ! ^ ” cried Ilella, ‘AVhat 

a generous ,old soul ! She really is the 
dearest old thing.” 

“ She just missed being 
very dear to you, Pella,” 
said Sia fiord. 

He had (Iroj)ped into the 
use of hc-r Glnisiian name 

while they wire on board 

the l)oat. It .seemed jtaiural 
now that slu- was to be in his 
charge till they all three went 
l.)aek to I'higland. 

I shall take upon myself 
privili-ges of an elder 
we land at 
Dover,” he said ; “after that 
---well, it must he as you 
please.’’ 

'I'he question of their 
future relations must have 
been satisfactorily settled 
before they crossed the 
Channel, tor Pella’s next 
letter lo her mother eom- 
munieated tliree startling 
fac-t.s. 

first, that llie im'losed 
cheiiue for 1.000 was lo be 
invested in (lel)enlure stock 
in Mrs. Kol lest on’s name, 
and was lo be her very own, 
income and prim’ipal, for the 
rest of her life. 

N(‘\t, that Pella was gf)ii)g 
home to Walworth immediately. 

And last, that she was going to be married to 
Mr. Herbert Stafford in the lollowing autumn. 

“And 1 am sure- you will adore him, 

mother, as much as I do,” wrote ilella. 

“ It is all good ! .ady 1 )ucayne’s doing. I never 
could have tnarrii*d if I had not secured that 
little nest-egg for you. Herbert says we shall 
be able to add to it as the years go l)y, and 
that wherevt-r we live there shall be always 
a room in our house for you. d'he word 
‘ mother in law ’ has no terrors for him.” 
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By Ai.fred T. Story. 



HE next incident I shall give 
is of a fire at sea. 'J'he 
narrator is (Captain Oeorge 
William Banks, of the Mac 
kaio, one of the fleet of the 
New Zealand Shipping Com 
aany. At the time relerred to, 18X3, he 
A'as third ohieer of the Piako, wliich was a 
sailing vessel of 1,075 tons, engaged in the 
emigration trade, and had for master. Captain 
W. B. Boyd, the fir*! and second officers 
being respe(Ti\ely Mr. Holbeach and Mr. 
Ha/Jewood. 

“We left l.ondon on the loth of October." 
said Captain Banks, “and took our emigrants 
Dll board at Plymouth. I’here were 317 of 
them in all, besides a ('rt!w of forty. All 
went well until wr had reai hed about 4deg. 
»outh of the l^apiator, <nir west longitude 
l>eing 3odeg. 1 he weather was very calm, 
and, as you may imagine so near the 
Equator, exceedingly 
hot. It was a Sunda)- 
--r- I remember it as 
though it were but 
yesterday. We ha<l a 
clergyman amongst the 
passenger.s, and lie had 
been reading ser\ ice 
under an awning ait, 
when one of the cre‘w 
going foPa’d notiied 
smoke ri.sing from the 
fore -hatch. \ou may 
imagine the consterna- 
tion there soon was 
ion board among the 
l^ssengers. We tried 
^ first to keqi the 
jfect of the fire from 
but this could 
l^t be done long: for 
when we rai.sed the 
phtch to try and get at 
Hie. fire, the flames leajit 
of the hold to a 
of fifteen or 
feet. We poured 
water to try to subdue 
^";'-fiames,'.:;hut in, vain. 
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and we were compelled to batten down the 
hatch again. That was all that we could do 
to keep the fire undt'r subjection. 

“ It is impossible for me to give you a 
consecutive narrative of what occurred. We 
never knew what caused the fire. 'vVe had a 
general cargo, and from the wiiy it was packed 
we could not get near the fire. All we could 
do was to pour in water fore and aft to keep 
it Irom spreading as much as possible. By 
that means we checked the jwogress of the 
tire to some extent, but it gradually spread, 
nevertheless. 

“ When ( fajitain Boyd perceived that we 
could not subdue the fire, he had all the 
boats lowered and as many of the pas.sengers 
})ut into tluan as they woiikl hold, the women 
and children being sent down lirst. It was at 
this point that some of the pas.sengers behaved 
the worst#' and it required all the captain’s 
coolness and deterininaiion to prevent a 
panic. Amongst the 
emigrants w'ere 160 
single men, and a lot 
of them, when they 
.saw the boats being 
lowered, tried to rush 
them. 'Pilings looked 
nasty for a minute or 
two ; l)Ut the crew were 
all staunch and cool to 
a man, and wath the 
assistance of the married 
men and the better- 
behaved of the un- 
marrie^i,^ tlvey soon put 
the unruly ones to the 
right-about. But while 
the rush lasted it w^as 
pitiful to see the terror of 
the wt/iiien — especially 
the mothers, who would 
hold out their babies to 
the captain and the 
officers, imploring them 
to save the little ones. 

“The boats were 
towed alongside the 
ship, which we sailed as 
quicldy as yto 
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the direction of the nearest port. An offic'er men to vomit a l>laek, slime like stuff. At 
was aj)pointecV for eacli Ijoat, and they were the same lime tlu- heat, was so great that 
given their courses and distance for Per- when the vt's^el made a lurch jn sailing, the 
namhuc'o, in case the Piaka were destroyed water .seethed froiu her side. Of course, all 
an<l^the boats had to j,>art company. We, at • 

the same time, placed look outs at the mast- 



IfilNJ.S NAS'I V KOK A MINf' I K ok I WO. ' 


It 


hea Is to .see if ?}iey could disc'over another 
ship to help us. About four o’clock on 
Monday, the day after tht‘ fire broke out, a 
vessel was re])orted on the starboard bow, 
Avhit'h turned o^t to be the barque Zee/z Dooti. 
Nc immediately bore up for her. She was 
on the lee bow, as we were in the soutii-east 
trades. 

“ All this time the smoke and stench from 
the burning stores below, together with the 
paint and oil, were so bad that the crew had 
to put their heads over the ship’s rails to gtt 
a breath of fresh air. 1’he smoke came up 
in volumes through the crevices of the plank- 
ing — thick, blacic smoke, that caused the 


the while we had beiui lelling water into the 
hold, and o|)eniiig valves to try to get at 
the (ire - all over the place. 

“ About three hours after sighting the 
Loch Doofi^ she came close enougli to render 
assistance. told them we were on fire, 

which tht.‘v had been })retly sure of before, on 
act'ounl of the smoke they saw rising from 
the J^iako. AW; got all the emigrants on 
board the barque, with the exception of a 
few single men who volunteered to stand by 
and help the crew. I'he Loch Doon was 
Iqaded with grain, and had several feet 
of sp^re room l)etween the upper deck 
beams and the cargo, the emigrants 



heads to see if they could discover anotlier 
bliip to help us. Ahoiit four o’clock on 
Monday, the day after the fire broke out, a 
vessel was reported on the starboard bow, 
whic h turned oit to be the barque Doon. 
We immediately bore up for her. She was 
on the lee bow, as we were in the south-east 
trades. 

“ All this time the smoke and stench from 
the burning stores below, together with the 
paint and oil, were so bad that the crew had 
to put their heads over the ship’s rails to gtt 
a breath of fresh air. The smoke came up 
in volumes through the crevices of the plank- 
ing— thick, black smoke, thar caused the 
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the while we had been letting water into the 
hold, and opening valves to try to get at 
the fire all over the ])Ia('e. 

“About three hours after sighting the 
Loch Doon, she came close enough to render 
assistance, ^^■e told them we were on fire, 
which they had been pretty sure of before, on 
account of the smoke they saw rising from 
the L^ioho. We got all the emigrants on 
board the barque, with the exception of a 
few single men who volunteered to stand by 
and help the crew. The Loch Doon was 
Iqaded with grain, and had several feet 
of sp^re room between the upper deck 
beards and the cargo, »iso the emigrants 
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catnjH’d out on the lop of the grain. After 
the transfer of the passengers was finished, 
the D>c// D(wn and the burning ship both 
made sail for Pernambuco,' where iht^y arrived 
the next day, the Pinko four ^lours before 
the barque. All this time we had had no- 
thing to eat but raw salt pork and biscuits, 
and the water was black with the smoke. 

but with our arrival at l*ernanil)uco our 
adventures were b)' no means over. Small- 
pox turned out to be raging so vif)lently there 
that we could have no communication wdth 
the town. Peo[)le were dying at the rate of 
400 a day. When ( Captain Poyd discovered 
this, he hired an island about seven miles up 
the river, called (>)C()a-nut Island, on acc(nint 
o( being thickly covered in the centre with 
cocoa-nut trees, 'riie ship’s doctor and 1 
were sent in charge ^of the emigrants, who 
were carried up to the island in barges. 
When we landed, the thermometer was 
standing at 92deg. in the shade, and there 
were four mile.s to walk over fmrning sand to 
reach the cam[)ing-ground. 'l'\w horror of 
tho.se four miles was .something inde.scribable. 
Many of the people * esj)ecially the poor 
women - fell down fainting u[)on the sand. 

*AVhen we got to the ('amj)ing ground we 
had to build huts of Inimboo canes and 
leaves 'rhere was an old barn there, and 
that wa.s all, and in it we luul to lock ujj the 
unmarried women of nights, '['here were 
eighty of them, and the 160 unmarried men 
made love to them all the day, wandering 
among the beautiful cocoa-nut groves. Here 
we camped out for nine weeks, food being 
sent up to us in boats from Pernambueo ; 
and if the life was not altogether idyllic, it 
was pleasant enough at times. 

While we were stationed on the island, 
Captain Boyd and the other offic ers foumi it 
necessary to .scuttle the ship in order to put 
the fire out. She went down under water all 
but the poop deck. When the fire was (juite 
subdued, site was, after several vain attempts, 
finally successfully floated. We then got out 
all the burnt cargo, which was sold by auction. 
Nearly all the emigrants’ luggage was burnt, 
and many of the poor people landed with 
scarcely anything on. There was little damage 
done to. the Piako, however, beyond the 
destruction of the cargo, the galley, and the 
donkey engine, so that by the tirne we had 
got fresh Stores from England, she was ready 
to proceed on her voyage, and we finally 
Inched New Zealand two month.s behind 
spite of all the hardships and 
idventures the erpigrants went through, not 
ya -Sfe :Was , Ic^t, 


however, died from the effects of violet 
powder, not from the effects of the voyage.” 

Speak^g of the death of a child on the 
voyage recalls to mind an incident in the 
experience of Captain R. J. Cringle, oCthe 
Umfiili, wliose sea-monster story was pub- 
lished in a [)revious number.* ‘‘ 1 have 
carried some hundreds of passengers between 
Natal and England,” said he, “ but I never 
bad a death amongst them until last voyage, 
coming home, wlien vve lost a little bof’^fx 
years of age. 'fo bury that little fellow 
was the most trying ordeal that 1 ever 
went through. He was a bright little 
boy, and a favourite with everybody ; but he 
took bronchiti.s, and though the doctor did 
everything he could fi)r him, he died when 
we were aoout 500 miles south of the Canary 
Isles. \'ou know, of course, that it is not 
only a captain’s duly to conduct service on 
board ship on Sundays, but also to read the 
burial service over anyone who dies during 
the voyage. As I have said, this was the 
first lime I had been called upon to condm.t 
.'I funeral serv ice, and I need not say that 1 
sincerely liope it may be the last. It is 
always a solemn thing to take pari in the 
service over die dead, Init away on the oct.’an 
it seems doubly impressive. Unlike burial 
on land, where you can set up a stone by 
which you can always identify the spot 
where the beloved one lies buried, at sea 
you commit the body to the deep in the 
iniilst of a world of waters. In an instant it 
di.sapi:)ears, and there is nothing lo mark the 
spot thenceforth and for ever, d’his is the 
trying time. W'hen the reading of the funeral 
service commenced, the engines slowed down 
until we came to the point where the body is 
cast ()verbo?ird, when the ship stopped. 

“ Up to this point I got on fairly well, 
although I heard the sobs of the poor 

mother ; but when the body wrapped 

neatly in its canvas covering^ itntl weighted to 
make it sink was drop])cd overboard, her 
cries were siu'h as to melt the heart of a 
stone. After that the funeral service vvas the 
shortest on record. I could not go on. 

** As soon as the body wafs put overboard 
the ship began to move again, very slowly at 
first, then gradually faster, until the engines 
were going at their usual speed, and the 
bu.siness of the vessel went on as before. 
But the incident cast a gloom over the ship 
for days.” Captain Cringle added : ^‘Another 
tfine I might read the service with less feel- 
ing ; but 1 should not like the mefiher to be 

^ "'■■■• , 




“ rHK IIL'KIAI. AT SKA.” 


Amongst the many striking yarns which it 
has been my good fortune to listen to of late 
years, few left a deej^er impression than one 
told me by the skipper of a carrier steamer, 
plying between London and the North Sea 
fishing fleets. ^The carrier is the boat that 
collects the fish from the trawlers and brings 
it to market, d'here are a number of boats 
engaged in this service. As soon as they 
have discharged their load of fish, they start 
off back to the fleet. 'Lhey are usually away 
six days ; but if the weather has l)een at all 
rough, the trawlers are liable to get dispersed ; 
it then takes the carriers some time to hunt 
them up and relieve them of their fish. In 
these cases they may be out as long as nine 
da^s. But as soon as they have got their full 
complement of *fish, they return fo I^nd*n 
full spee4^ ^ 

My friilnd the captain of the carrier was a* 
mugjht,: ■specimen— a perfect 


sea-dog in his way. Big, burly, broad- 
shouldered, his face the picture of rude health 
and good humour, he seemed to be the 
chosen nursling of the elements amidst which 
he had spent most of his time. He was 
occupying one seat — and that hardly sufficient 
for his large frame— of a third-class compart- 
ment in a night train from Liverpool. After 
enjoying a pretty long nap, he opened a pair 
of bright, laughing'blue eyes, and manifested 
a desire to enter into conversation. A word 
or two brought out a flood of entertaining 
autobiographical and descriptive tallt, as fresh 
as it wa.s original. He had been engaged for 
years in connection with one of the North 
Sea fishing companies, and of late had com- 
manded a carrier bringing the fiih. to Shad- 
well. But for some reason or other he had 
recently decided to have a change, and so had 
been gn a trip to the Mediterranean on a fruit 
going back to hi.s old job. 
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“''Jaint no blooming m’lasses, that ain’t — 
bringing the fish to market,” said he. “It’s 
all very well if th’ weather s fine. I'hen you 
know [iretty well wht^re you’ll find the fi.shing 
smacks, and you can get their* fish, fill up 
your boxes, crack uj) .steam, and get back to 
Shad well as quickly as you can - yer on’y 
concarn bein’ to let nobody get in afore 
you. Of course, you time yourself to reach 
London as nearly as possible for the morning 
market---and the usual run from the fleia 
home is thirty-six hours. Hut let it lie at all 
nasty weather, and I don’t know anything 
that will make your hair creej) like carrying 
fish to Shadwell. 

“It don’t do to be at all narvous,” con 
tinned the skipper, pulling his hand through 
his hair ; “ and you mustn’t think about 
sudden death without Inirial if you want to 
get your fish alive to market. I've had 
some near squeaks afore now, hut the 
narrowest escape from going into the cellar 
that I ever run was last fall. Had weather 
came on just as we were finishing our load- 
ing. We .started on our journey homt* in 
the teeth of a .sou’-west gale. It iniTeased 
as we neared the Lhames, and by nightfall 
it had become a ri'g’lar hurricane. I didn’t 
think it was possible for us to keep above 
water through .such a night, though our boats 
are strong and will float in any .sea, if they 
don’t get their backs broke. But 1 never 


saw such a night as that, and' you may bet I 
never w'ish to see another. © 

“It wijs as black as ])itch. You could see 
nothing, and couldn’t have done if you 
hadn’t, besides, been blinded by the sj^ay. 
It lashed you in the face like whipcord as 
you stood on the bridge, and tons of water 
swept over the craft with every plunge she 
made. More than half the time she was 
bodily under water, and the beast groaned 
and scrcH'ched and scL'med to draw her brfflth 
hard with every stroke of the piston for all 
the world as though she was dying and she 
knew it. U felt the same. I didn’r think it 
possible to live through that night. 1 made 
up my mind that 1 should lie dead drowned 
-within the hour. \'ou haven’t time to think 
mu(‘h, exce[)t of what you're about. Hut 1 
remember giving a thought to tht? old girl at 
home, and what she would do when I was 
gone. We mak(^ fairly good money in my 
calling, but we don’t think much of .saving 
K'aslways, I didn’t. 1 wished then I luul. 
Anyhow, we all have to take our chance ; so, 
thought I, shv'd have to do the same. Provi- 
dence being for us all. 

“ Hut, although J thought it was all up 
with us, 1 didn’t give in. ^'ou can't do that ; 
you fight to the end. A man is born a 
fighter, and when he’s in a tussU*, whether 
it’s against mvn or again.^t a storm, it works 
up all the bulldog in him, an’ he thinks of 
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nothing but his grip. You feel sometimes 
yon could laugji out in the middle of it-^an’ 
I've known men do it, spite of the danger. 
Lord, you do live then ! * 

“^’he worst of the storm was when we got 
m^arly opposite Southend. We seemed to 
make no headway, an’ the creatur’ was 
groaning and creaking as though she would 
go to pieces. 1 knew that couldn’t last, 
so 1 called down to the engineer, asking him 
jr^ couldn’t put ono more power. ‘ She 
won’t stand it,’ said he. ‘ Why won’t she ? ’ 
said 1 . ‘ She’s straining now so had that, if 

I put ov? more steam, 1 fear she’ll go to 
])ieces,’ said he. ‘ At this rate,’ said I, ‘ with 
every sea striking her like this, she’ll break 
her back in no time.’ ‘ If 1 put on more 
she’ll go to bits sure,’ the engineer shouted 
back. ‘Let her go, then, and be hanged!’ 
cried 1 . ‘ Put on steam for all she is worth, 

and ('hance the result. We might as well go 
down one way as another.’ 

“ He put on all the steam he could,” con- 
tinued the skii)per, “and the effect was soon 
a})i:)a.rent. We l.)egan to forge ahead, 'J'he 
old boat creaked and laboured like a wheezy 
old engine ui) an incline, but she went ahead 
all the same, d’hen, as good luck would 
have it, shortly after we had i)assed Southend 
the storm moderated, and we gradually began 
to think that our time was not yet.” 

“ And you got your fish to market in good 
time ? ” 

“ Yes, we were at Shadwell by nine o’clock. 
One of our directors was there when we 
arrived. He could hardly believe liis eyes. 
Said he, ‘ T would never have believed you 
could live through it, bill.’ ‘ Well, I have, 
thank Ciod,’ .said I ; ‘ but it has been a 
stiff-un, and the nearest chance Tve ever had.’ 
‘ I believe you,’ said he, ‘and as you are the 
only one in, and the only one likely to-day, 
we have the market j^retty much to ourselves.’ 
Then he gavevime a fiver, and we went to a 
place near by tC) have some breakfast, and 
while we were there he gave me another. 
'I’hat was for saving the market, d’ye see ? — 
and it was worth it. 

“ Presently, i:2)p come the wife t’inquire if 
there was any news of my boat. An’ wasn’t 
slie struck of a heap when she see’d me? 
She couldn’t believe her eyes. She had 
t’wipe ’em two or three times afore she could 
believe ’twas myself.” ^ 

“ No doubt you gave her a good hug to 
reassure her ? ” ^ 

“ Should think I did ! ” 

The next yams k shall give are from 
the. Private log of Captain |. C. 


commander of the LantaUon Castle^ whose 
experience at sea has been long and varied. 
Captain Robinson is a man of striking 
pre.sence, but of stjll more striking character. 
In speaking ,of himself, he said, “ 1 am a 
Westmorland man, my ancestors having been 
squires of Bongatc, and holders of very 
considerable property in the beautiful vale 

of Eden for many generations until a better 

and rn<.)re wholesome state of things came in, 
and their successors, despising the lap of 
luxury, .scattered their enervating influence to 
the four winds, and joined the ranks of that 
noble army of soldiers who are employed in 
the manly struggle for liberty and daily 
bread. My father was the first to drift away 
from the old |)atrimonial scenes, and having 
passed through Oxford with credit to himself 
and family and taken hply onlers, he joined 
bishop lapscomhe in Jamaica for some years, 
and then, having been driven from the West 
Indies by repeated attacks of yellow fever, he 
returned to ICngland and settled down as 
rector of St. Mary’s, Newmarket, where he 
(lid good work for six years, when he died, a 
young man still, from a chill contracted in 
the performance of the duties of his offictx I 
myself was educated at Apjileby, and still 
look upon and love that place as my par- 
ticular corner in our beloved country. 1 first 
went to .sea in the year ’68, in the employ of 
the black wall Line, and after making a 
number of voyages to Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, America, and else- 
where, I entered the P. and O. service, 
finally joining the Castle Line, and taking 
command of the sailing vessel, the Car- 
nanum Castle., in ’74. I remained in 
command of the Carmifijon Castle two 
years, and was then transferred to the steam 
service. I have had the honour of com- 
manding in nine of the company’s ship.s, 
finishing with the Tanlallon Castle, in which 
Sir Donald Currie recently carried Mr. Glad- 
stone and a large party of friends to witness 
the opening of the Emperor William Canal. 

“ My early days at sea, like those of most 
other sailors, were chequered with the usual 
round of amusement and privation, hard 
work and danger. When I look back upon 
those days it always seems to me a miracle 
of Divine Providence how so many boys 
who go to sea, and remain there to 
become experienced seamen, get through 
scatheless, seeing the many perils that 
wsurround thiem. I could give you number- 
l^s instances from my own experience, 
and you doubtless wish to make your 
yarns as v^uried as possible, a few instances 
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of the way in which Providence ])re.serves 
youths in the midst of perils will he interest- 
ing. When a midshipman in the La Ho^uCj 
wiiile lying in Sydney Harbour, 1 was cast 
away in a dinghey, alone, dufing what is 
(‘ailed by sailors a ‘southerly buster ’'--that 
is, a squall and having escaped to the signal 
shif) at an('h(jr, was given upas losL h^arly 
the next morning 1 frightened all my com- 
panions by turning u]) in the cabin, they 
thinking it was my 


this day as the best [K)ssiblc visible definition 
of a line — length without brea^ith. 

“I can give you an instance of the 
opposite •danger of a boy going to sea — 
though it did not hapf)en to myself. A little 
gutter-snipe stowed himself away on board a 
ship I was in, sailing from London, and 
having been brought to liglit after we had 
got to sea, he was carried before the ('aptain. 
He was a rosy-cheeked, smart-looking little 
c fellow ; but his cl^^k 


ghost. (In another 
occasion, while sailing 
a ship’s boat during a 
regatta, also in Sydney 
Harbour, we were run 
down and smashed 
up by a lirig, and I, 
along with anotiier,^ 
went right under the' 
brig’s bottom, and 
came up astern, much 
to the surprise of 
those who witnessed 
the aceidemt. 

“ On another oc^ea- 
sion we were starved 
at sea until we were 
really reduced to 
skeletons. For three 
weeks we had no meat 
of any kind ; for a 
fortnight we had 
nothing but biscuit 
and water, and for 
one week the biscuit 
was reduced to a 
pound per man at 
work, and half a pound 
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paled and his eye 
dimmed before the 
harsh looks and 
threatening words of 
the ca})lain. ‘ Winch 
shall it l.)e,’ at length 
said the ski])per — 
‘four dozen with a 
rope’s end, or go ii|.) 
the mast for four 
liours ? Which do 
you jwefer ? ’ 'I'he 
little fellow looked 
11]) at t,he swaying 
masts and from them 
into the (‘ajitain’s face; 
then in a tremulous 
voice he said he would 
rather have the four 
dozen. He got no- 
thing, of course, but 
was set to work, and 
became one of the 
shi])'s boys. Harry, 
soon de\ eloped into 
a prime favourite with 
e\ erybody on board ; 
he was smart and 


to those who were 


• a('tive, and as the 


laid up with scurvy the latter being twenty- 

, jftve out of thirty-two ; and the water was re- 
duced, for tluit last week, to a teacupful |)er 
day. VN e were all going about watching for 
s^howers, and when the showers did come, we 
would tie our handker(‘hiefs round anything 
■ that would afford an opportunity for the 
; water to trickle down it, for the sake of liaving 
something wet in our mouths. W’hen we got 
' into Falmouth, the captain went on shore and 
; sent off provisions, and the men fell to on 
r the raw meat as it came over the side and 
/ gnawed it like hungry dogs. We who l>elonged 
the cuddy set a better example by cutting 
a hunk of beef and sending it to the cook 
fry, with the intimation that he need not 
take too long over it, as we did hot wish it tp 
I ;fee overdone. On my arrival at hom$ they 
|:'il^;.:my;^p0rtrait taken, ■. ^and. 


life agreed with him he became quite fat. 

“It is the ciLslom on board ship to have 
plum-duff that is, pliim'j)ijdding on Sun- 
days and 'Thursdays. One Su^^jdaj a pudding 
was pku’ed before the captain. It weighed 
at least a pound, and as everybody declined 
to be served will) any, he said, ‘ Somebody 
has got to eat it,’ and told the steward to 
fetch the boy Harry. He ca<|ie up, and the 
captain asked him if he would like some 
plum - pudding. ‘ Ves, sir,’ said the boy. 
I'he skipper told the steward to seat him 
on the beam in the skylight — over the top of 
the table. This wus done, and the plum-duff 
and a spoon handed up to him. ‘You are 
nm coming down out of that until you have 
finished the pudding,’ said the oiprtlin. The 
dinner went on; and nearly com- 
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island on the coast of Soqth 
America, There were a hun- 
dred and ten of xis in all, crew/ 
^ and j)assenger.s ; and amongst 

, .the latter was a young lady 

who was very delicate and, 

‘ likewise, very |>retty, who could 
not touch the food [)repared in 
the rougii way we hatl at our 
roinniand. On noticing this, 
HHE being naturally 

lier, and she must eat a 
little. She did so, and 
I believe it was the 


"S’Ol' 2VKK NOT COMINO DOWN IH.l. VuU IIAVK I INISII 

skylight, the captain asked him if he had 
finished the pudding. Harry said he had. 
The steward was ordered to lift him down. 
When this was done the captain said, ‘ Come 
here, sir ! Did you enjoy that pudding ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, pleas^^, sir,’ said the boy. ‘ ]kit I 
should have enjoyed it much better if I had 
not already had a good dinner’ — a reply 
which elicited a hearty laugh from all present. 

“While on the subject of food on board 
ship, I may as urcll give you a yarn or two in 
which I acted as cook. It is a good thing 
for a lad who intends trying hi.s luck at sea 
to learn a little about cookery. My educa- 
tion was not attended to in this direction, 
and on the few occasions when I have turned 
my hand to the culinary art it has been for 
the most part with indifferent $ucce.ss. B^t 
on one o&asion I may pride myself on the 
result of my labours. , We had been wrecked 
and were living for tfefe on a 


men ns (T so tickling her 
palate, that from that 
I I. THK (Ijiy she took quite 

naturally to her food. 

“ My second experieiK'e in the culinary art 
had a different sort of ending. Havitjg arrived 
in the Port of London from Australia, the 
captain sent for his wife from the north of 
England to live with him while in dock. 7'he 
next morning after her arrival, having come 
on board the vessel from my lodgings, the 
captain heard me moving about, and called 
out to know if there was no breakfast I 
said no, there was no breakfast and no 
cook. He then begged me to go and 
buy some meat and cook them something 
for breakfast. I rei)lied that I was no 
cook, but that I would get something and 
.see if I could make a stew. Having pror 
cured some steak and onions and potatoes, I 
proceeded to make what I thought was a very 
nice Irish sfpw. The smell of it was very 
appetizing, and when placed in the cuddy, 
the captain and his wife did not need much 
tb When he hsid 
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had a plalu of it the skipper Inirritai away to 
drr^s, in onler to ^o and enter tin* >hip at the 
(,'ustums, leaNing liis wife still at table. After 
he liad left, Mrs. Ski})per (le\(»ure<i two or 
three more platefuls of tlie ste\y. JiKkaal, 1 
thought she would neV(T fini.sh, and was not 
a little disj^usted, although she di<l praise 
rny cooking. After a while, however, she 
became Aiolently sick, and remaiiK'd so 
for several Innir.s, all tiie while blaming 
me for ha.ving pul some deleterious ('omj>ound 
in tiu; stew. I (ouKl not tliink what had 
hap})ened at the lime, but have since learmsl 
that copper pans should always be carefully 
clean(.‘d biifore being used which I, only a 
first mat(‘, and no cook, had not done. 

‘‘dalking about wives, ’ said C'aptain Robin 
son, “ reminds me of my own wife, whom 
I first met at sea.'’ Jle then proceedtal to 
narrate tht‘ following yarn ; “ W'c had set out 
from Plymouth, where* we took uj) jxissengers 
for New Zealand, and wtae bowling ahaig in 
fine bree/y weather across tlx * I la)' of Riscav. 
1 being the ('hief ofticer, the ('ajitain and 
1 were walking uj) and down the deck 
yarning, when tlie steward stiuggled up 
the laddc.T with a bundle, and deposited 
it on the deck, 
one end of it, and 
afterwards he appear< ( 

deposited it in tlu* .same manner, an<l then 
with a third. 'The ejptain ami I, siandin 


with a third, 'fh' 
at a respectl'ul dis 
tan('e, ('oneluded 
that he was hand 
ling human being.s, 
and from the way 
in which they were 
binulled up that 
they were femi- 
nine. Drawing up 
t o w a r d s t h e m 
stealthily, the old 
man i^ointed his 
finger at them, 
and whispered: 

‘ .!..adies - cham- 
pagne ! ’ I went 
down belowb and 
got a bottle of 
champagne ; and, 
as the ship was 
rolling about, J 
took a teacu[), fear 
ing a. glass would 
come to grief. 
Having opened the 
bottle, 1 handed it 
to the captain. He 


ap[)roaehed the first of tlie bundles, funkei 
it, and earne Ixick. then t^oid me to taki 
the chamjiagne lo the* ladies. I made ai 
attem]>t ^o do so, hut being at that tirik 
as bashful as the* ca|)tain, 1 also shirktrtl tin 
jol), and told him it was his business ancf iio! 
mine. \\ hereupon lu* ordered me to go a nr. 
give it them at oiu e. Having approaeher 
the first bundle. I kn(‘lt down to summon uj 
courage to lift up the rug that (.‘oxcred Iut, 
when the old man hruMiglu matters to a (^i' 
l.iV giving her a kick. Instantly a pair o: 
black <.*ycs, looking startled and indignant 
showed th*-!n.-a*lvcs from under the Wrfvippings, 
and I cNplaiiX'd as well as 1 ('ould that it 
was not I who had llius ealled lier attention, 
but the cajilain, who wisher! her to haxc [i 
little r iiampagnr.*, as lu* tiiought it would di 
licr good. Having taken a litlK* with thi 
blandest smile, she askerl if slit* might gi\e ;i 
little tr) the other ladir.*s, ami sir'k as she xvas, 
slie crawled on lu'r hands and knees, and 
(|uicll\’ gave a liltk* to the twr) other girls 
who were !\ing on the deck. 'I’hen relmnini. 
to her plaee, she thanked me fur the eham 
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pagne, and tumbled once more into a heap, inquiries that resulted in nothing. Not ; 
covering her head with a shawl. satisfied with this, however, she wrote to ; 

*^rhe captafh and I retired to a distance the Postmaster-General in Melbourne; but 

to discuss the situation, and after a bit he still failing to get any satisiltction, sh^ 

suggested- that they might require a little persuaded her brother to lake her to 

jnor^ champagne. 1 said : ‘ Very well, sir, you MellKninio -a distance of 1 30 miles, most of 

need not bother, I will go and give it to it being done by horse and trap. There she 

them.’ Upon which he re])lied, very curtly, saw the rostniaster l leneral in person, and 

‘ I can do it niysolf. Voii go forward and succeeded in, so inUaa siing him by the story 

haul down the jib.’ of the lost letter and her concern about it, . 

^This.” continued ^C'aptain Robinson, that, hr had the i)ost-(>rfi(’e turned inside . 

“ was my first inlroduclion to my \Nife. out to try to find it. Still, however, vvithout 

being struck not only by her personal elTcct. Then tlie l^)stmastcr Cleneral asked 

,;i]i})earan^e, but also by her consideration for to know all tlie dates and circumstances 

lu.T sisters in adversity, 1 thought probably touching this inqjorlaut letter. The young : 

she might be e(]ual(y good to me some day. lady told her story - the date 1 should have 

At ail events, one tlung led to another, until, arrived in India, the date of my sailing for 

at the end of the voyage, vcc wrre on s|)eak- England, etc. Naturally iu; came to the 

iiig tfu'ms, and l)efore I left tlie port we were conclusion that the letter must have been 

taking the i)assengers to, 1 had given her an posted laetween the datls of rny arriving in : 

engagement ring. India and my departure for Rngland. 'Then 

‘‘ \Ve sailed to India with horstss, and then the records were looked up, and the Post- 

{trocceded to luiglaiid. I was to write to master ( lemaal, putting liis finger upon a 

fier from India, and she was to answer line in tlie ledger, said : ‘On .such a date the ,, 
my letter to ll^nglarid. 1 duly wrote, but on mail steamer RaHV'ooiiy carrying the mails 

my arrival in hhigland I found no re[)ly. I from ItKlia, sank in dalle Harbour, in the 

wailed for a mail -’ still no letter, f then Island of (!eylon. The mails were recovered- 

( jmcluded that our lirief ac(juaiutance had after being a fortnight at the bottom of the 

proved likt; many others of the saifie nature bay. Having been dried, those letters that 

too fragile to last, and so I \vrote to Ikt to were deoif)herab]e were sent to their respeo 

the effec-t that as I supposed she had repented live addresses; but the major part of 

our engagement, and that that was the reason the {.‘orresj)ondL'nre, being piil|.»ed up and 

of her not replying to my letter from India, illegibk', was pac'ked in liales and sent;,:, 

aci:ording to arrangement, 1 took leave to to their destinati(.)ns, 'I'hose that camc, ’j;' 

release her. here,’ said the Po.stmaster-deneral, ‘were put '' 

“ 1 then sailed for China. In Cdiina I re- down in the cellar, and there they have xr 

reived a brief note from her, informing me remained ever since.’ "i 

that, * having received no lettt^r from India, “ The strangest part of this strange yarn,’* 
no reply was possible.’ At the same time she .said Captain Robinson, “is still to be told, 

returned me the engagenumt ring ^nd two or More and more anxious to help to unravel 

three other little mementos. Acknowiedg- the young lady’s romantic story, the Post- 
ing these in due form, 1 said that I thought master-General had these bales brought out ■ 

she might have dismissed me with a little of the cellar and (qiened, and the dried-up 

more ceremony, without the necessity of paper pulp gone over piea‘ liy piece, and;, 
denying the teceipt of the Indian letter. In everything decipherable laid on one side. ;'; 

process of time — and this corrcsponden(;e 'Fhe whole of the staff of die post-ofifice 

occupied in all something like four years— 1 was drawn the- work, so interested;^' 

received a still more curt reply ; * Dear Sir, — was everyone in finding the ^messing letters ■ ' 

1 repeat that tfiere was no Indian letter. 'Fhe name sought was ‘ Saver,’ and aU bales ’ :t;, 

— Yours trulv, I was now indignant, marked CS’ were ransacked without succ^iss, ;^ 

and replied, ‘ Dear Madam,-I>et it be suffi- But still the work was not given up yet. Ther i 

cient, once for all, that, whether you received began again at ’ and worked right thr<jugri 

the letter from India or not, I wrote from the alphabet until they came to the baljfu a, 

India. -^Your-s truly, — .’ marked ‘i;,*‘and as the letters were passed .^; 

“Now it appears that on receipt of this fi'd*” another the lady finally put h<^ 

note, the kdyfor the first time began to thint hand on , one and said, *Xhat Is the letter; .u 
that J ;wasMelUng .the truth,: and went' ta^tfee 

provincial post*Sfice, where she was living rdupd said, * is hot 
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Iridv said, ‘You do not know Ijow badly he 
wriU's ; ihnt is an “S'’ and tho name is 
“Sayer.” ’ 

Well, to QLit a long story shorl, this {iroved 
to be the missing letter, *uid (’aj)tain Robin- 
son sub.s(f(|uently received a^ formal note 
stating how it had l)een reeo\ ered. I Ic- re])iical 
in the same strain ; but before d!s|)atehing 
tlie letter, memory carrying him back to tlu; 
time when the dark -eyed beauty was lying 
si('k on the deck of the S/nr t>J India bound 
for NcSv Zealand, and the elKimpagne that 
was a means of introduction to her, he* 
inchased a serond letter in which hr allowe<l 
his feelings to flow in the old groove. 'This 
was marked not to lie opened until twenty- 
four hours after re< eipt, but th<' smulei after- 
wards learned that of tlie two missi\(‘s this 
one was opencfl first a woman’s instinct 
t('lling th(‘ re('ipi(ait‘ which letter contained 
that which would be the most pleasing 
lier. 

“1 nc‘ed not tell you that we weie maiti<-d 
not long after that,’ concludial ('aj'tain 
Robinson. 

Captain Welister, the commodore ol the 
Castle Line, had an interesting experience in 
Mauritius in i<Sb 2 . 

He was then first 
ofVicor of the Ei/c// 

La\ whic'h was lying 
at Ron lAHiis in that 
island. “Cine Sunday 
morning,’' said C'ap- 
tain VV cluster, “ we 
were told to prepare 
for a hurricane, and 
as a liurricane in tiu' 

Mauritius is no jc^ke, 

•w^e instantly made 
ready. As it hap- 
pened, however, we 
did not get the wind, 
but wx* Itad instead a 
perfect deluge of rain. 

The hurricane was 
there, but as we were 
just on the fringe of 
the distiirbaiuv, the 
wind did but pass 
over us. As to 


the rain, I never saw anything like it ; *\i 
eame down in a sheet. It did immen.se 
damage in Port Louis, and caused great 
loss of life too. d'hc streets of the 
town are \erv hilly, witli deep valleys 
like raxines between. The rain ran down 
into these ravines and turned them 
into roaring watercourses. No fewer than 
forty ])ersons, ('aught by thf,* floods in the 
streets, were- washed into these torrents and 
drowned. One of our men was missing, and 
on Meiv.lay morning, ns I was passin|f*trie 
dead house, 1 fOi that 1 must go in ; and in 
looking oviT lh<^ bodies, 1 re('o<gnised one of 
onr sailofs the missing man, in short, ^\'e 
got a h' Use, brought down some of our men, 
and gave him a decent funeral. Hiit lhc]) 0 ()r 
lellow si ('ms to have hcam horn to oeiaijiy a 
wal(M v grav(;, and do what wc* w ould xs e could 
not give him a dry out*. As xoii know, 
jierhnjis, Pori Louis is a ti'nihlt* ]>kn'e for 
lever, and as tlu* elimnte of Mauritius is very 
liot, the dead have t(j he interred very 
(juiekh'. Henf-e there are always a lot of 
gravrs nady made, so that there need be 
m.i (lelav in getting in the coflins and cover- 
ing ihi’in iij). rnforlunately, wlien we 
reached the cenu' 
tery, we found all I lie 
Liavi'S full of water, 
in eoiise(tuenre ot 
thi‘ delugtf of the 
previous day. ’We 
fried to bale out the 
one si lec'tc'd for our 
friend, but in vain, 
for the water ran 
into it again from 
the saturated earth 
as fast as it was 
taken out ; so we 
had to bury the po(3r 
felhnv as though at 
s L' a , si n k i n g t h e 
eoffiif ii4 water and 
putting a weight 
u[)on it to keep it 
down until the 
grave ('ould lx pro- 
perly filled up with 
earth.” 
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Osborne, on. the other IuukI, whi(’h is under- 
taken in saloons tin* ] property of the 
< Ireat Western (Vnnpany, is, of course, in 
('oiuparison, a very much slicrtcr distance* 
'rherc is a popular error that special signal- 
men, pointsmen, ciiginc drivers, etc., are 
ciujiloyed on tliese oc<\isions, l)ut such is not 
tlu- ('ase. SulVici' it fur the present to say, 
tlial all the ordinary olhcials (.‘on('<.'rned are 
at tluar .accustomed posts, l)ut under very 
stringent regulations. 

Let us first, in tht' case of the journey 
south to ()sl)oriua jualo* a \isii to the. Royal 
w. tiling r(»oms .\[ I'adtlington .Station. Al- 
though tlifse magnili(iMU apartments are in 
the very centie of this imnnaise trrmiiuis, 
limy are so loc.itril that a lasual observer 
would pass them by wiilmut notice. 

'The (.-ntrattoe is at tla* front of tlu‘ station 
beneath the glass <-o\< ring oti the dt.'[)arture 
si<le, and thi- illu''tration is taken I'ntm this 
point, giving a view diirctly through the hall 
on to the di‘[)arlure [)latform. 




If i: wint.ling and 
sriMiiingly intermin- 
able lengths of bur- 
nished sic 1 rails 
wlti( h we see e.xtend- 
ing through city, 
hamlet, hill anil dale, throughout 
the kingdom, are a nietlium for 
the conveyame of many valuable 
li\cs, but none more .so than that 
of Our ( Iraeious S(.)vereign, about 
whose jOurML-ys \ proj)Ose to narrate 
a few details. 

The two Royal journeys which 
have the mo.st significance are, 
firstly, that to Jlalmoral from 
Windsor, and, secondl\', when the 
C'ourt adjourns south to Osborne. 
'I'he first, namely, that to I’almoral, 
is tra\ersed in the Royal saloons 
])r{.)vided by the 1 .ondon and 
North-Western ('(Jinpany, ami 
being by far the longer journey 
of the ttvo— some 589 miles- I 
shall devote more spac^e to an 
account of it. The jiourn^ to 
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To the left of this hall (as we faec it from 
the entrance) is the waiting-room, luxuriously 
furnished, and, on taUcring, wc* are 
Struck witli the loftint^ss of its pro- 
portions, and notice.' a portrait of the 
late Prince (kmsort over the doorway 
on one side, and that of Her Majesty 
corresponding on the opposite side. 

This room is lighted hy one window 
filled with ground glass fa('ing the 
front, and barred on the oiKside with 
artistic iron work. 'Phe u{>holstering 
i|(f the furniture is very liandsoine, and 
wtien not in tise is earefully protected 
by covers, which render it im[)ervious 
to dust or London fog. 'Phe w'alis 
are panelled with a material ofsilkeji 
texture, surrounded by a hand- 
painted floral border. 'Phen there 
M the writing-table, situated against 
the window, which is, for the most 
part, utilized by Princess Christian, 
who patronizes this sometimes 
as often ns twice in the week : the 
Queen, as a rule, only passing straight 
through the hall. 

The Pireat Western Company’s 
itoyal saloon must next be admired. 

3 l?rom tiie exterior, in contrast to 
those of the North-Western Com- 
pany’s, it would appear at first glance 
:t6 have nothing unusual about it 
^iffenn^ from an ordinary firsMas§ 
on close insijection 


aip these points :* 
Firstly, it is 40ft. 
in iength, and at 
both ends the 
buffers are 
covered w«jth 
thick vulcanized 
padding to ob- 
viate any concus- 
sion. 'Phen at 
e a c h bottom 
corner there*^ is 
the carved head 
of a lion, and the 
.steps leacling out 
from the four 
doors fold out to 
twice the brt\adth 
of an ordinary 
carriage foot- 
)ard. 

'Phe w'holc 
saloon is sup- 
]X)rted l)y lami- 
nated springs of 
briglit polished steel, which are sensitive to 
the slightest oscillation 'Phe cost of making 
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English cream-coloured moroccOj^-:, 
which matches the sides of the cohii- 
partment, cushioned with the same 
material. The doors are made of 
sycamore, ’'with satin-wood mount- 
ings, \and the handles, as well as the, 
key Intt'hes, are of carved ivory, 
'riie border design in silk round the 
furniture consists of the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle, wliich also figure 
conspicuously on the wiiulow-sashe.s 
and arm-rests, which again have the 
(Town worked in silk upon them. 
In the centre of the earin't and on 
ihe (Tishions we notic’e the Royal 
( x)al of Anns. d'he roof has a 
border of band- ])aint(‘d work^ and 
oil is the artificial illnminant when 
daylight is shut out by the l)lind.s 
and curtains itinde of cream teddy 
silk. 

Lei us next view the North- 
Western ( ainipany s Royal saloons. 
Tlu' great length of these several 
saloons, as seen from end to end, is 
\'ery striking, togetlier with their 
haiidsorne fittings throughout. The 
upliolstering in these saloons is U)r 
the most })art in a darkish blue silk, 
this magnificent coach is (istimatcd at about which my jihotograpbic readers will recognise 
^/'£5,ooo - and although it has been running as being represented vvliite in the illustrations, 
lor some seventeen years, it 
looks as though it had ju.st 
liecn turned out from the' 

Swindon works. 

We will next glance 
round the interior, which 
has three main divisions, 

Her Majesty’s compart- 
ment being central, and 
those of the lady and 
gentleman attendants are 
on either side. Electric 
bells are in the central 
boudoir, which* ring when 
required continuously until 
stopped by the attendant. 

Entering first Her 
Majesty’s compartment, we 
notice that it resembles a 
private drawing-room rather 
than a travelling saloon. 

There are ea.sy chairs (that 
on the left being the one 
usually occupied by the 
Queen), and a couch which 
extends to <;wice the breadth 
shov^n in the photograph. 

These are covered in 
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Her Majesty’s day eomparlniejit, with 
: its handsome ceiling of cushiom-d satin 
partitions covered with the* so me* material, 

' displays much s|»lendour. 'The lighting of 
Hlhes saloons, as in the others ini-niionc'd, is 
e also effected Ijy oil lamj)s, and eU*elri< ity is 
; the agent for the hell ^ommll^i(^•ltion 
throughout. 

Now that we have inspected the Royal 
'saloons, a few details al)oiit the Royal 
. journeys will not be out of place. It may 
be here mentioned that tlie journev to 
0^ is by far the hea\ier of the two 

narrated, by way of extra luggage, for which 
- a special train is chartered, taking some 
\ twenty-nine truck-loads, including the Royal 
> carriages, horses, etc. 

' The Royal train from Balmoral to W indsor 
I*, usually consists of sixteen (1..N. \V.) coaches 
‘C, including the Royal saloons, which always 
occupy a central j)osition in the train, and is, 
j'; as far as Wolverhampton, drawn hy the com- 
any's own engines (the “ pilot ” engine also 
elonging to this company) ; butafter this point 

/ vvl\f*rr' n 


locomotive^ take it ih 
hand, biit the London 
and Nh)rth- Western official 
superintend their train 
throughout the entir<.‘ 
journey. v 

d'he “pilot” engine, as 
rcjwesented in the photo- 
gra})h on the next page, 
is running into Windsor 
Station, and the sigmijs 
are “ down ” for the Royal 
train, of which the “ pilot ” 
is fifteen minutes in 
advance. 

The Royal train, which, 
hy the way, runs at an 
a \ triage speed of from forty 
to fortydive miles an hour, 
requires the lines cleared 
of all traffic some thirty 
minutes before it is due. 
I'ivery ].)re('aution possible 
is taken to insure a com- 
fortal)le, safe, and undis- 
turhcul jouriiey. At tlu; 
level crossings nothing is 
permitted to cross after 
llu‘ pilot has run ihrougit, 
and men have to be on 
duty at all these points 
thirty minutes before this. 
'Fhem all shunting opera- 
tions on sidings near the main lines mu.st 
he suspended at least half an hour before 
the train is due to [)ass, and all drivers of 
trains wailing are required to {)revent their 
iMtgines emitting smoke, making a noise hy 
blowing off steam, or whistling ” at this precise 
mument. 

rile ap[)roaeh over the viaduct to Windsor 
is sirii'tly guarded, for beneath every arch 
men a?’e stationed, and no one is permitted 
on any pretence whatsoever to be near the 
line or stations, c'xeept, of cd-irrse* the officials 
and servants on duty, who are also forbidden 
to cause any demonstration, d'hese regula- 
tions are in fon'e at every point on the 
journey. To everyone who ^ is in any way 
employed in connection with the wnorking of 
this train, a special time-table is given, stating 
the exai't time that the Royal train wall pass 
or stoj) at eai'h station, along with full 
jiarticulars for die stoppage of certain trains 
- - and some twenty other regulations. 

^ Every station-master is required to be on 
duty to see both the “ pilot ” and* train pass 
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nre points (vv]ii<'b in some rases arc ])a(.l- 
lockcd). He is, in addition, rcsjionsihlc fur 
the signalinaivs kno\vlcdi;e of tlu* special 
Mock tele^ra])h instructions in use on l!)ese 
occasions; he has lo satisfy hiinself tliat 
everyone under his employ is tliorou^hly 
acquainted with tlie lull arraneeuu'nts; ainl, 
lastly, to see ih.il j^oods on lu^^ai;e trains do 
not ])rotriide so as lo he near the Royal 
road. 

'The Royal train, in addition to haviiyi;' 
electrical communication througlioul ea('h 
saloon and carriage to thi^ two guards (who 
have, of course, the usual ('ord attachment to 
tile whistle of the engine), coiivc'n s a tclegrapii 
instrument superintended hy competent 
officials, who, in case of emergeiti'y, arc able 
to establish a communication or conm-ction 
at any point on the line. 

There is no dining-saloon or kitchen on 
the Royal tr:\in, as tlie distance lietween 
stop|)ing pointsis at no jieriod of the jouriK'v 
sufficiently long lo require refreshment other 
than that sii[)[.)lied at the station biiffids ; 
and the customary stay of s(‘A’en minutes at 
the prescribed* slatitnis cn route allows an 
op[)ortunity for the necessary jirovisions to 
l>e conveyed to the train, the* refreshment- 
room authorities having had due notice to 
prcjiare all in reailiness. 

In the “ baby siiloon (so-called on 


ac'eouni of its bring es))eeially adapted for 
the convc'vaiK’c of llu* Royal children) there 
is a kit('hi‘n attached, hut the saloon is seldou:) 
in use, and, although the? jiseudonyrn might 
suggest a diminuliv(* coach, it is even larger 
than its uoif/rrc, tla* (^)iK’en’s saloon (of 
which mention has hien made before), and 
this, too, is the property of the (Ireat Western 
(Company. 

An incident may he narrated as showing 
how, at one time, the idea of iauilding tliCvSe , 
States r.'iilwav carriages, and embelli.sbing' 
th( m, blinded the c\es of their designers to 
their ])ra<'lical utility. So much attention 
was paid to magnifu'enee and grandeur that, 
sliortly before the trial trip of the saloon in 
qu(\sti()n, it was diseovered that no one had 
thought of testing the height, and it was then 
discovered, to the chagrin of the builders, ■ 
th<it the saloon would pass under all arches 
with the e\(X‘ption of one, and on tliese 
gnjunds it was found t.‘\])edient to reconstruct 
it, wilh a low-pil(Ted roof. 

Jn ('onclusion, I am mucli indebted to the , 
several authorities by wbost,* kind courtesy' 
and attention I have been enabled to give a 
few details of the Royal train ; and that; 
our Sovereign may long be sjxired to under- 
taki; ihtrse journeys in the enjoyment of good 
heallli, is the true wisli of each and all. dlf; 
her loyal subjeets. 




A Mountain of Cold. 

By C. S. Pelham-Cunton. 


T’S a mountain of gold,” said 
Mr. Samuel New house as we 
came in , sight of Seaton 
Mountain, “and I’ve the key 
to the treasure ! 

Having l>een in America a 
good deal, 1 was somewhat sceptical with 
regard to the value of this mass of dark grey 
stone that was tlie most prominent feature 
of the landscaj^t* for miles ; and also to the 
“open sesame'’ he spoke ofas well ; hut that 
we were in a golden region was very plain 
to anyone, even if 1 had not known before 
thatC!e?Ural ('ity, tlie point for which we were 
making, was the principal town of the “ Little 
Kingdom of (lilpin,’’ and for years had been 
an established gcild ramp. 

As the train slowly^woimd its way up the 
grade which seemed far t^)o steep for .safi'ty, 

. along the batiks of the very muddy creek lltat 
a boy could jump with ease, at every turn 
' we saw >signs of the precious metal. 

, While the stream itsc'lf, at .the time of our 
ii', visit, was not more; than a few h't't wide, the 
width of its course in Hood limes was very 
- dearly defined, and the bed of the now 
almost dry creek was now tla.: st'eiu; of gn'at 
activity — hundreds of men of every natioiv 
lUty being busily laigaged in washing for 
jold. * It w\is a “no man’s land,” the only 
aotice of ejectment from which was a flood, 
md^^when that had sub.sided the results were 


the mountain sides above by th-? torrents, and 
been depo.sited in the bed of the creek to 
await discovery at the hands of the diligent 
enSwd of men wlio, with no capital but tj^eir 
thews and .sinews, and with the rudest of 
implements, were working so busily as we 
passed by. 

Along tlie banks of the stream higher up 
Were the cnisluTs, where the gold-licaring 
tjuarl/ brought iVoni .die mines is ground 4 pb 
powder and the gf)!d c.vtraded. A consider- 
alilc aniounl is lost, liowcver, even in the 
liesl processes : this is carried down in 
minute ]>arti< les by the stream, is deposited 
in its bed, and eventually bccome.s the spoil 
of the herd of tellers down below. 

At CNcrv turn ue came in sight of fresh 
crushing plants and fresh mines iierched on 
the hill side in a[»parently ina( cessible places. 
“C-lear (’reck,” as it is called, had become 
i*ven more than before the op[K)sile to its 
name, and had also dwindled down to almost 
an a])ology for ;i stream, and its banks had 
narruwt'd (’onsidiral)!}-, showing wc were 
close to (Central C'ity, whicli .stands at the 
head of the guK'ii. 

('cntral (’ity is rich in gold, but however 
alluring tliat nurtal may be, the ('ity is by no 
means attractive itself. However, it has a 
history, whi('h is a good deal rnon.^ than many 
Ameri<'an cities ('an boast of. In i(S59 a 
prospector of the name of Jolin H. ( Iregory 
discovered tie;' ( Iregory lode, and a mining 
authority gave me 
the following infor- 
ma t ion, which 
slunvs this jiart of 
Colorado - what- 
ever other gold- 
fields in America 
may be doing — is 
more than holding 
lier pwn : 

From the first 
[>:in of dirt $4 in 
gold were obtained ; 
the following day, 
Mr.« Oregory and 
his {lartner washed 
over $40 from forty 
pans of dirt. This 
was the beginning 
of the great Pike’s 
Peak craze, w'hich 
has endured under 


that fresh gold liad been brought down (rom 
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record wa$ 

The total product^ 
to th^t date is ; 
thus given : GtntliC 
value of product^ ■ 
$28,077, ood ; 
currency value, 
$;)5»ooo,ooo. Com- 
puted at its coin 
value, this product 
is thus classified : 
Cold, $26,91 7,000 ; 
silver, $690,000;, 
(‘tipper and lead, 
$470,000; total to 
Janiinry 1st, 1871;, 
$28,077,000. Du- 
ring the year 1872 

'Vowtrtj C1-..M KAi. riTY- \i'Unt.,n‘ni.h. , tlic iiiincs of ( iilpiu 

(’oiinty yi(^lded in 

the vState to the jirc^scnt day. Many thousand value to the amount (.>r $2,431,291, exceeding 

people rushed to ( Central (Jit y, Black Hawk, tluMmtput of any pre\ ions year. The output 

and Nevadav ille, a continuous ('ity under for 1889 was $ 3 , 334 ' 3 ^^ ’» dial of 1890 was 

three corporations, and along whose gnhiies $2,624,925. 'I'lie total oiit[)iit since January 

iiave Been discovered, and are still Being ist, !87(), aggregates over $30,000,000, so 

discovered, the greatest mines in the West. that the coin value of the yield of Gilpin 

Among these are the Bates, Bobtail, Hunter, (.'ouiity mines from the year 1859 to 1891 

Gunnel, ('lay C'ouniy, idsk, aixl Mam- very lu^arly reaches the enormous sum of 

moth. In 1867 the B(.xston and Colorado $60,000,000, and this has largely increased 

Smelting W’orks were established in Black dining the past three years.’* 

Hawk by IVofessor N. P. Hill, and sue- 'I’o show the great value of these Colo- 
ccssfully treated ore that could not be lado mines, I (jiiolc from what appeared in 

treated in a stamjcmill. (’entral ('ity and the financial (X)himns of a leading London . 

its environs n.-mained a typic'nl early mining paper :■ 

(amj) until 1878, the year of the advent of “ Messrs. Eivt\s and Allen have .sent us the 
the (Jolorado ("entral Railroad, which was Annual Ke})ort of Mr. John j. Valentine, the 

extended to ('entral ('ity from Black Hawk [^resident of Wells, Largo, and Co., bank 

by means of switch backs, requiring four and express agiaicy, on the jnccituis meUils 

miles of road to go one mile in <lislan('t.‘. pnxluct of the United States and Mexico in 

Since that dale the “J attic Kingdom of the year 1894. kVom this it afipears that the 

(iilpin ** has been transformed into a total production of gold in stales and 

modern mining metropolis with tramway territories wt^st of the Missouri River, in- 

syslems, electric and hoisting ajiiiointments, eluding British Columbia, was, roundly, 

and all other/:o’ivenienees of a well ecjuipped 180,000, an(.l of silver This 

mining centre, i'he Giljiin Tramway (Jom latter value is arrived at I ly taking silver at 

pany commenced h.i tiling ore in t 888 on a two 3 1 j Al. pier ounce, whicli is rather high. TW 

foot gauge railroad from the princip^al mines largest outj)ut of gold was in Colorado, whiolij 

to Black Hawk ; it then had one Icjcomotive. gave ^2,435,000. Next came Californii'"' 

1 'hey n(;w have ^hree locomotives and over with ^('2, 140,000, and then Montana 

125 cars, and nearly twenty nule.s of track, ^1,030,000. ('olorndo was also the 

the line running up Clear Creek, Chase prodiKx^r of silver. ln<:hiding copper 

Gulch, over VV^innebago, Gunnel and Cjuartz lead, the total output of the Uph 

Hills, to Russell and Willis Gulche.s. In British Columbia, and the \Vest Coast of 

e.stimating the value of the product of CHlpin Mexico, due to mining foT , the - 

County mines up to January 1st, 1879, metals, is valiied at ;i^^4,023,ohp . 

systems haye been used by statisticians^ illus- year i%4. I/OOktng 

trating the difference between the value in the urockctioii of gold is 
coin and the depreciated currency in circu- ■ •inc^ and that of , silver to 

-ibe with ' the , 
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average of any series of years since 1874. more simple, but the return journey is very 
The highest production of silver in the States different. The main difficulty the miners 
was in the year 1889, when the total w^as have to contend with is waiter, and the deeper 
valued at almost ^13,000,000; hut, of tlh^y go the worse this trouble seems to he. 
0)urse, j)rices w(;re mueli higlier then and In fact, they say that in one instance^ for 
in previous years than now. I .ast year’s e\ ery ton of ore taken out, forty tons of water 
output of gold was the highest siiu'e 1870, had to be pumj)ed. dV> jmmp you must 
beyond which date Mr. Valentine’s tables have steam, and steam retjuires coal, every 
do not go. 'The year which came nearest to jK>und of whic h lias to l>e hauled up to 
it was 1877, ^'^hen the total was returned at the minc-inouth. A\ hen 1 say a waggon 
^8,976,000. 'i liesc hgures are only put c an bring down six. tons of ore and jW)t 
forth as approximalely correct, but they arc lake u]) half a ton of coal, the difficulties 
the best obtainable.” of making the two ends meet will )>artly 

So much (or statisties ; these were tteeesMiry be apj)rec'iatcd. lU sidc s the jHimp’.ng, haul- 
but dry, so we took the two horse luiggv ing gear has to be kept in order, horse- 
Ihat had been “ hitched up ” and made a start f1e^h replaced, t'verv liit of fodder being 
for Idaho Springs, passing over the top of hauled up these inclines ; wages are high, 
Seaton Mountain. and unless the ore is high grade it does not 

It was a glorious (Uy, .'uul at the height wi' pav to work the mine, I.ow-grade ores are 

were at, over .S,ooolt., the air was peiiei tion. \alneless now, but when the Newhouse 

Siowly we wound our tunnel taps the seams, 

way up the side of the 
hill, passing dozens of 
miners hard at work, 
brirtging out the gold 
bearing rock, until (’en 
trnl City scorned a liny 
village in the gorge 
below' uc W'e were 
over io,ooort. abort' 
sealevel, and had a 
gorgeous distant paiio 
rnrna around us, though 
the actual scenery of 
Seaton Mountain is 
tamo, and not improved 
by the hiuulreds of 
rough buildings that 
dot the landsca[)e on 
all sides. 

Still, we had come to 
see the golden inoiin 
tain, and hero wo were 
•at its summit. Slowly 

:Mr, Newhoiiso ex- 

plained the situation there is 5,000ft. below', 

and, his project, and a in the midst of a mass 

yffiap not have explained as fully in a of granite ; but that the seams went down 

W its a glance did liere. (here were tlu* tleej) had been })ro\ed by of*e of the mines 
' mines, the occupants doing their best to wrest gr>ing down ov er 2.000ft. Ixfore the water 
V the golden treasure from die mountain under beeame loo strong. 

Vdiffi-cullies that are hardly credible, Mr, Samuel Newhouse knew this part of 

/sMng the country one could hardly ap{)re~ the country well; lie had been over every 

‘ these clitficuities. lo liegin w';th, the foot of it when the boom of about twenty 

to tlie various mines are .simply tracks years back had brought such crow'ds to this 

wmn the tvaggoivwheels into some sem- part of the world. The expenses of mining 

bknoe of a road p do>vn these the wag- ahd the difficulU^^^^ were a puzzle that he set 
■/; foot choices:'' hewing 



the low-grade seams 
w ill be worked as much 
as the high-gradtx 
'I’o begin w'ith, the 
scams, whieli are num- 
berless, and commence 
alaout a mile from Idaho 
Springs and continue 
to Ventral C'ity, arc 
vertical : this is tlu* 
kc\’ to Mr. New'house’s 
s(d»enic, and makes it 
of such value. It has 
l>L‘(Mi proved that the 
lower the seams go the 
bi tter the C)re bevaimes, 
I>ut the cost of work- 
ing is so inerca.sed that 
it does not jiay. The 
question was : lunv 
(lecj) did the veins go ? 
(leology can tell us a 
lot, but- it^ cannot, for 

t/'ll nc wit 'if 
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seat. The builder of 
that buggy believed ; 
no mail was more ^ 
than 5 rt. 6in,, or 
else he meant to 
build it bigger and 
ran short of ma- 
terial. 1 have sel- 
dom (‘iijoyed a ride 
in()r(‘ iny head 
against, the roof, my 
k n e e s w e d g e d 
against the seat in 
iront, my backbone 
rubbing the seat 
brhind; we tore 
down that hill at a 
rate that in a good 
♦ road would haie 
been OTrilie, but on this himdredth cousin to 
a macadam road was diabolical. A reeeni: 
i](H>d had brought out. a new l intngeof rocks, 
and carried off the. little earth that ever had 
made that ('auseway l,)clieNe itself a road. 

]\:t,” I think that was the name of one of 
the lior.ses, was almost down once or twice, but 
the pace saved him. Newhouse lost hi.s 
sj)ectacles, tlx? driver his voice, the liorses 
their wind, and I a good deal of skin, before, 
after a wild tt^ar of at least three miles, we 
.swuttg into Idaho Springs. I'ruly, if the 
materi.'il of that buggy was scanty it was 
good, ora liandful of remnants on the rides 
of Seaton Mcnintain would have been all 
that was li:ft of us. Teace be to that driver, 
and may Ik^ one day takti a [)arty of niy 




dilTerencc bc'twt'en Idaho Sj)rings and ( \ ntral 
( iiv was about y^oooft., :ind he also saw 
t.lu.‘ veins, which run very regularly, were 
I right angles to a line drawn between these 
two })laees. 'The idea of a tunnel then 
oeeurred to him, and he mooted the project 
to some friends, who, while apprtjciating th(‘ 
idea, lauglx'd at if, as the exfienses would 
he so eix)rin(n.is as to preclude aily chance 
of building it. Not to l.)e tletern-d, how- 
ever, .Mr. l\h.whouse quietly bought a piece 
of land a little distance below Idaho Springs, 
and started without any flourish of trumpets 
wliat is now the talk of eveay gold miner in 
the United States. 

Sitting as we were on the to{) of Seaton 
Mountain, to get to Idalio Springs to see the 
tunnel recjuiied an 
a<ljournmenl to the 
“ top buggy,” as the 
instrument of tor- 
ture that was await- 
ing us is called. 

1 forget the name 
of the hevrse^s, 
though the driver 
kept a t )Os troph i zi n g 
them by name all 
the way d(ywn the 
hill to get u}) :?nd 
l)addle I ” d'lie road 
w'as narrow, it was 
steep, it was also 
rocky. I'hc buggy 
had a top and, 

Ix'iiig a two seated 
affair, Mr. New 
house ,sat beside 

the. I 
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dearest enemies 
down tliat descent 
after a flood. 

However our 
angles had suf- 
fered, our appetites 
were not the worse, 
and d’orn Hena- 
herfs, tlie mana- 
ger's, excellent 
luncheon was in* 
ward oil and wine 
to our bruised 
analonjies ; then, 
after smoking the 
pipe of jx'acc, a 
short walk brought 
us to tlie limnel. 

'I' ho entrance 
shows but III tic of 
the great seherne, 
and might be any- 
thing of a v<.’ry ordi- 
nary nature, and 

it is only when the ore begins to come out 
that it will make a big showing. 

d'he tunnel will, when fiiushed, b(' four 
miles long, and its furthest extremity will he 
almost (iirccjtly under ( amtral (’ity, but uixjul 
2 ,oooft. below' it. It is about 14ft- w'idt* and 
alxnit I oft. high. In the centre, between 
the two lines of railroad, is a waterway cut 
in the solid rock, about 3ft. w'ide and 2fl. 
deep, which carries off all the superfluous 
water that has in mines to be })um])ed 
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out, for llui rise in the grade of the 
tunnel is enough to carry out the waiter, 
and also facilitates by gravity the exit 
of the ('ars laden with ore, while it is not 
great enough to render much force necessary 
tci push the empty cars into the mine. Thus 
at only the exjnmse of cutting the w’ater- 
course the whole ([uestion of w^ater is dis 
posed of. \\'lien a vein of ore is reached 
in the tunnel, cross -cuts w ill be made and 
the vein followed until a sufticient distance 
for proper devclo})* 
ment is attained. 
No roofing is re- 
quired, the rock on 
either side being of 
the* liardest granite ; 
and, indeed, its 
hardness, while of 
be^K^fit.in this re- 
spect, is such that 
the boring is of 
necessity a slow pro- 
I'ess. It will readily 
be "seen that so 
cheap a method of 
mining will, when 
once the tunnel is 
made, enable the 
low-grade ores to 
be as readily mined 
as those,, of better 
cjqaiity, and a: each 
■ '■veto'is.,cut, 






drills for eiglif 
hours apiece, and 
are making a pro? 
gress*of over loft* 
a day, the work 
being continuous 
day and night, with 
only a few pauses 
to blast and clear 
away the debris, 
which is carried 
out in cars to the 
“dll III})” at the 
entrance to the 
tunnel. 

d\vo hydraulic 
plants are ready, 
so, in case anything 
should happen to 
the one, the other 
is at hand, and the 
progress being 
made is very rapid 
lor the nature of 
the work. The rich 


being brought out through the tunnel, and 
tims the whole mining business of this large 
district will be centred under one adminis- 
tiation. 'riie cnnijiany owns a large number 
of the veins, whicdi it will w(jrk for its own 
benefit, those belonging to others being 
ojierated on a royally basis. 

d’he company will on the land at the 
mouth of the tunnel have huge smelters and 
.stamp-mills, and be able to treat i*\».*ry 


ore-bed will be reached in about a year’s time, 
and the harvest commenced. The tunnel will 
take about four years to com]>lete, and experts 
declare that when finished the^vast sum of 
three.* hundred millions of dollars worth of gold, 
or sixty million sterling, will be accmsible, so 
Mr. Newhousi*’s remark al)out having the key 
If) the treasure was the truth after all, and that 
the mountain is one of gf)ld, statistics, geology, 
and experiment very clearly demon.slrate. 


pound of ore that 
f.’omcs out. ]f the 
tunnel proves loo 
narrow, Mr. New- 
hou.se says he can 
enlarge it. 'I'here 
will be am[)le room 
irisidc in the trans- 
verse cuttillg^^ for 
sidings for eSrs, 
and the tunnel in 
its present size is 
capable of hanfiling 
thousands of « tons 
of ore a day. At 
the present mo- 
ment, the tunnel is 
about three .quarters 
of a mile into the 
mountain, and three 
shifts of fixe men 
each are* at wotje 








IlKO rOU was th«.- waitiT al the 
little hotel at Avignon, where 
I liad ])ut Uj). 1 think he was 
tlie only man-servant they kept, 
for he apj)eared to do every- 
thing. 1 liavc seen him sweep- 
ing rooms, polishing the oak hoors, dusting, 
driving the liotel emnihus, loading and un 
loading the luggage, carrying trunks up and 
down stairs, with as little apj'Kirent effort as 
though they were made of cork ; and then, 
added to all this, twice a day, with liis hair 
well brushed and [)omnded and a serviette 
over his arm, Virotou served at table. 

One could not help notit'ing this man, 
because he had such a happy-looking ex- 
pression. His wliole face kmgiied, from his 
bright black eyes, his li{)s, his trumpet sh;.; al 
nose, even to his very hair, which was <'ro})pi d 
short, his teeth, and his growing moustat iu\ 
which he was beginning to train at the 
corners of his mouth. He was wry (jiiit k 
and ol){iging, and he was not on!v a favourite 
with the travellers who put u[) at the hotel, 
but everyone in the neighbourhood appeared 
tp, know him and like him. 

AVhen he was seateil on his driver's box on 
w'ay to or from tlie station, he had to 
Jliod, smile, touch his hat, or wink to cveiy- 
met. I’he fact was, he liked everyone 
;ind everyone liked him. 'Hus j>opularity 
to certain prerogatives anti privi- 
Pkotou liked talking, and he was 
l^j^adedly more familiar than one expects a 
: to be ; but it all came so naturally tb 

soniehcivv/ everyopo 


O' 

I’'un?u 'rm-: k'kKNcn of 
(’ n,\RFi:s Foi.kv. 
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Whtm tht' A?/’/e d'hofe dinner 
was over, the things all cleared 
jv, anti the rotuji nearly emptv, I’iroion 
)uld glance round, and if anyone that ht* 
d taken a fant'V to happeiual t(.) l.)c still 
there, why, he would make his way at rnss 
the rttom and start a conversation at oaee. 
It nevt.T lasietl long, though, ft.ir either the 
hotel proprietor or one of tlie customer > 

always interrupted him he was continually 

in demand for some service or another. In 
spite of this*', the very first day 1 dined there 
he found an oj)pt,)rl unity of getting a little 
private < oaversation with me. 

“ I’ve got a brotluT who is an officer in 
the army,” he informt'd me ; and without 
wailing for me to express my surprise, he 
continued; “Queer, isn't it?- me a waiter 
and liim an officer. It’s true, though, my 

i/vother is an offurer in the army ” 

“ Jdrt)t()u, take No. i6’s box up stairs. 

. . . . I’irotoLi, c;c)ffee for No. 3 

Pirotoii, j)iit the horse in at once - ” 

He wouUf then disappear like a Hash of 
lightning and ('heerfully perform all the 
d\uies veipiived of him. 

He talked ai)o\|t his i>rother in ikiis way to 
everyom; because lie was so^ yaro.ud of him, 
and although he knew very little of this said 
brother, ycl he ad(.'rta] him all the same. He 
s|)oke of him always in the same way without 
any vanity, but simply that he could not help 
mentioning him, just as a vin*e~dresser must 
s{)eak about the weather and the sun. Tt. was 
the subject always iipj)erni()st in his thoughts, 
and he would frequently take up his thread 
again hours after and go on just as though 
he had never left it. 

‘5 1 expe(;t you wonder how it ts, how it 
aime abo.it ? ” he said to me, in coijtinuation, 
during Ids next interv'^al. 

. ■ 3 asked, "for ^ I; ■could ■...ppt- 
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‘‘ Why —my brother being an officer • ” 

“ Ah, yes ; Ifow did it come about ? ” 

Well, it was like this ... it was a lady 
liat lived near our village, an old lady, very 
• l it off, and she had lost her son. Our 
..I rents were dead, and she took a fancy to 
brother . . . you see, he Avas a fmedook- 
nu 1 ;k 1, and just about the age of hta boy. 
\ cll, she took to him, and slie sent him to 
liege, at Taris, just near to her home. 
iTien he went to tin* military school. Saint - 
\r . . . She died last year, and I can tell 
ou it put me about a good deal when T got 
lit- iu‘ws,*f()r the sake of iny brother - 
“ riroton, answer the bell - No. !” 

I Iiad the next instalment of tlu: story the 
)n(.)wing day. 

W't.'ll, the old lady - - ” 

“What old lad)'?” 1 askial, al)S(auly. 

1’he poor fellow was ([uite hint to think 
i!i:U I (lid not remember. 

“Why, my brother’s old lady, sir ! In her 
Will she left him quite a good income. 'That 
[)ul me at my ease at once, for you sec I had 
leit anxious for him, but with this money, 
wh)’, of course, he could keep up his 
I.>i»sition.” 

bill did she not leave you ’anything, 
birolou ? ” 

“ Me ! ” he exclaimed, opening his eyi'S 
wide in his a.stonishrnenl at my (jiie.siion. 

Why, iKj, sir it was my brother, you scm*, 
lliat Avas the same age as her sun ' ’’ 

“Does your brother come t(» sec.- 
you ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, he came 
once about six years 
ago, Avheii he was on 
Keive. 

day.s’ holiday, 

Ave arranged to g(.) 
to the village where 
Ave used to live. 1 
Avas vexed t^o 
stub a short time 
with him, l)iit as it 
happened T did not 
stay the four days 
even, for I got Rack 
here on the third. 

“You see, my 
brother found he 
could only stay two 
days w’ith me, for 
he'd got invitations 
to two or three 
coutury houses. 
tcKjij he didn’t 


guessed it — he found it pretty dull in th^ 
little village. CM' course, it Avas very natural 
he .should ju.st think, sir, an offjeer ! ” 

“ I )oes he help ypu ? ” 1 asked. 

Pirotou hiiast out laughing at this. 

“Him! help me! Why, he ccaildn’t, sir. 
It isn’t the same kind of Avork we're used to.” 

“Oh! 1 did not m<;;an in tiuit sense- I 
mean, does he ever .send ycni any money?” 

“Oh! 1 Avould n(.»t have it, sir, upon any 
a<’eount. I’m jiaid avcII, yon see, sir, and I 
gel a fair amount in lips, and tluai no 
expenses, like he has. Why, in my way, Tm 
as rich as he i^.’’ 

“ Mas he never be(‘n to see you again ?” 
Pirotou looked slightly embarrassed this 
lime, as he answerc'd ; 

“ lie’ll bt' ('oniing, si?-, soon, becxiuse of my 
AVi'dding. I'm going to :|et marrical, you see.” 
“Ah, you’re going lo get mairied.^” 

“ Well, sir, yes ; you see, it’s getting time. 
I’m nearly twe-nl) lour and then s//r is from 
lh(.‘Se parts, and Avt*'ve known each other 
three years. W'e liavcm'l be(‘n abli^ to see 
mueh of each other, that’s true, for you see 
she’.s lady’s-maid for a latiy wlio livexsat ]\iris, 
and lias a ('ountry house la ar here. 'Phey 
(.‘ome for tliree months ea( h summer, and I 
can only S(.'e heron Sundays alu-r church ; so, 
YOU see, sir, I’m anxious to get married.” 

“ \'(.)u'll be changing your tradi.‘ then, I 








five or six yea]^> if we save up, we shall selfe 1 was in such a huhy to see him 

be able to do it For the present, though, that I should just have nippedL off there and 

as soon as^ we are married, the lady's then, without thinking about what I looked 
going to take me in her house with Louisette like. Wfell, sir, when I saw him looking so 

;TYV.4>oui that's her name, ^sir : the girl handsome and so finely dressed, I fell ^hat 

i^m going to marry. My brother'll be best proud of him and that excited — but he just 
man," he went on, in great glee, “and we held out his hand to me and asked me 
shall have a very fine wedding, for, you see, whether I’d have sherry or absinth. I said 
sir, 1 shouldn’t like to have anything shabby sherry, and then 1 lost my head, 1 suppose, 
when he’s coming to it —just think, sir, an for when the glasses came I just picked 
officer know ! " up his and drank up his absinth. You^l 

“ Firotou ! Pirotoii ! No. 59 wants hiskey I ” think me pretty foolish, sir, for an hotel 

waiter and all, but I didn’t know what I was 
After leaving Avignon, it was sonu: months doing. M*y brother spoke so kindly, •and just 
before 1 happened to go there again. On explained a bit al)out things. Of course, 
arriving at the hotel, 1 was struck by the T quite understood that he coukl not come 
change in Firoiou. Hi; lookc'd (juiU; morose, to see me, but, as he said, 1 could go there 
and ii vvas only with an tdfort that he. man- and meet him.. He did not want everyone 
aged to smile, as he rwognised me. I could to km>w he was here, for, you see, sir, Fd 
see very |)lainly that he. had something to been so tbiolish and talked a good deal too 
tell me, but there were, so many ])e()ple much about him, and, as he said, he did not 
^wanting him, and then the landlord kept call- ( are alnnit show ing himself off like some 
:ing him for something eviay minute : “Hurry eiiriosity. Of ('oiirse, it was (piite right, you 

Up, Pirotou, hurry up, my good fellow !" six. jest tinnk an officer! Well, I ask(.;d 

He did hurry up, but it was not with the him just to ('omc and see myinnployer here,for 
same jovial alacrity as formerly. He used to that seiimed only natural to me at first. He 
carry the trunks about as though they 
were as light as air ; but now they 
appeared to be as heavy ns lead. 1 
dined wlien e\crvone had (inisliod, 
and .1 was really f|uite curious to know 
what had haj)[)cncd and how Pirotou 's 
wedding had gone off. As soon as 
he was free he approached me ; but 
he did not come and lean on the table 
in his old familiar way. He just 
Stood there, looking wrt'iclud, and it 
occurred to me at on<;e what hall 
happened. 

“ Why, 1 don’t believe ycnir brother 
the officer came after all, Pirotou, to the 
w-edding ? " I said. 

. “Yes, sir, yes, he canu- but yem 
sir, I must tell you how it all was. 

First of all, I thought he w'ould be 
suife to put up here— at my hotel, and 
' SO I, expected to see a good deal of 
— all the time I was free. It was 
bit rough, sir, when 1 found he had 
jput up at the Saint Yves Hotel, right 
M the other side of the town. Well, 
he did not come himself to see 
but he sent a messenger to tell 
to meet him at a and he 
in his letter not to forget to 
my afjro^ and to put oji a hat. 
p 3 ^ well he thought tp 

(f that,' ‘yo4.- see^ ■ for.,; 
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(explained though that he could not, as that 
;,;it him in a false position ; and when I 
i()oked at it ii^that light, I saw that he was 
right. But you see, sir, it has made 
filings a bit awkward for me, because my 
ina^cr, and then everybody just round that 
1 know — well, they all think that it was my 
fault he never came ; they think 1 was 
ashamed of them, and that I did not like 
iDV brother to tx)me and shake hands with 
them----’” 

* “ But, how evt'r diil ycni manage at the 
wedding, l^irotou ? ” 

“ Wait a bit, sir. Tin <;oining to that. '1‘iicre 
isn’t muol’i to tell }’ou aliout that, *sir. AVell 

let me see, how far had I got?- oh, yes, it 
was where I wtait to the tyr/r. A\’ell, my 
iufaher asked me all about my wedding, and 
1 told him about laaiiisette and about ber 
luislress .and everytliing. A\’e]l, lie wanted l«» 
si. e her, of course ; 
and so, as the 
next tlay was 
Sunday, I. knew 
they would lie at 


‘“Didn't you say the lady was a 
Dalbert where your Louisette is ? ’ he 
as soon as ever he had shaken hands. : 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said: ‘ Madame I filbert,’ ■ ^ 

“ Mt is very awkward, very awkward indeed/ 
he went on. / The idea of your being engaged 
to her maid ! 'I'hings turn out so coiv^ 
foundedly einlxirrassing. My friends are 
going there to this Madame I)aU)ert's to a 
hunting party, and they want me to go. Vou 
wouKl not mind that ? ' 

“ 1 laughed at the idixi of my minding it, 
but, of ('ours(;, 1 g.i\L‘ liim some messages 
for Luuiselte. Two days later 1 saw him 
again, but lu* was <juite difftaenl. When I 
asked him about l..ouiseile, be said, 'Well, 
you see, when I was will) f))v friends there I 
could not xcry well talk to the maid. 1 did 
not mention you, either- -\aai will under- 
stand, I’m siue ' • 

“ I eerlainly did 
understand at all, but 1 
ilid not say so, and he 
went on talking and twirl* 
V ing his moustac'he. 


('hurch, and he 

agreecl to meet ! 

me there. AVell, ^ 

when Madam ' 

\vhen I was sjieak* 
ing to J.ouisette 
he went off, . so 
that I could tiQt 
introduce him 

then. “ HK STOOD THERE WATCJMM. Hi-R. 

‘‘ I'he next day 

I Went to the lUi/e again to meet him, but I saw 
he had some friends with him, some ofificers 




to tell 
sea)<’elv 



le’s a \erv |,iretty 
Madamtf 1 )al* 
( harming woman !’ 

lid not answer, for, 
the truf.h, I had 
; notit;eii her even, 
lor my «\ves w'ere 
laktn up with 
I ,'»uis(*ite always., 
'■ ■ Would it 


really be much of 
a sacrifice to l>reak 


he had met by chance, old friends. of hi.s at off this engagement?' he asked, after a 
Saint-Cyr. When he saw me he left tb(Sn pause. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

and came to mefet me, for he kuew 1 should . That was just a little top muc^^ 

bit amongst all his friendi had w^aited for tfame 
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long years, and how we had, both of us, never 
had a tliouglu of such a thing as not getting 
married now. 

Me bit Ijis inoustache iinjjatiently, anti 
soon after J left him to g^vback to my work, 
f or tliree days we wta*e so busy at the hotel 
that I was not able to get off. 1 could not 
See him then, ibr lie was neither at the ra/r 
nor Vet at his hotel. It was a week after 
when lie sent ior mi‘, and this time. 1 was 
shown u}j into liis room a. large, handsome 
room on the first floor of the hotel. He 
S(‘emed vcay excited, and ke|)t walking u|» 
and down the room, ho seiilh he si(>j)])e<l 
sliort right in front of' me and said : 

‘*‘(am I (’(JLint on \ou? Are vou jireitv 
brave.’ 

“‘(loon,’ 1 said, ‘what is it?' for 1 felt 
that something liad hapjieiied, 
but 1 did not want •h in i n* be- 
ashamed of me. 

“ fie looked away as he told 
me tin* news. ‘ W ell, it is 
just thi.s : I fell o\(.*r head 
and e*ars in love with Madauw 
Dalhert, and • well, the long and 
the short of it is, she eaii.s (or 
me too. 'riiL* only thing is, 1 am 
so vexixl for )'oii, old fellow,' he 
said, laving his hand on m\ 
shoulder. 

“ ‘ J^’or me hut why ? ’ 

“ ‘ (lood lu'avens ean't ) on 
see W’eli, you ('annot exadly 
marry her maid now I \ <»u <'ould 
not come to us as a ser\:iiu, <'oul(l 
you ? It W'ould be loo ridiculous 
— perfectly humiliating, in fact, 
for me ! ’ 

‘‘ I felt myself go cold all o\er, 
and 1 suppose my lara* must have 
turned |)ale, for lu^ said : 

“ ‘ W’ell, have patieiu't*, and wcil 
sec how it can all he arranged 

perhaps something cm lie* 

done ' " 

Pirotou stopfied siiddeiilv, and 
, two great tears, whieh ha<l eome 
into his twes, would have roller! 

:down his cheeks, but, making a 
(desperate effort, he lilinked two 
.A&r three times ami so made them dis- 
^^ppear. 

f But how* about tlie wx-dding, then?” I 
a^ked, after a brief jiause. 

^ you see, sir, thertAs lieen no w'cd- 


ding,’’ he said, looking dowm on the floor. 
“ l^erliaps there never will be howg either. Pvc 
waited and tried to be patient, but my brother 
does not write, and Louisette hasn’t written 

lately either 1 su{)pose they havi 

talked to her and show'ed her that it Q^nft 
i)e . . . . and 1 don't know, jierhaps, they’H 
get her to gi\e me up yet altogether. .... 


J don’t know how^ it is Anyhow, 

theyVe back in Paris Jt was a l.)it 


liard, you sec, sir, for I'd liecn in love with 
her so long, and wekl waited so patienllr; 
and then, \'ou sc't', sir, with him it was all jiist 
a fancy. . . . just a, pretty far'e that look hirn. 
Hut, thcre.'itA^ ‘dl the same, there wa.w nothing 
led lor nu= to do. J (X)iildn’l humiliate him, 
you se-e. He's older than I am, and I’ve got 
no one else in the world hut him. And then 


I CAN r SKl'. '.' y.; 

too, sir, just think an officer ! I couldn't have 
stood in his wav, sir ; Imt it is a bit hard.'’ 

And this timt:, as lilinking was of no use, 
poor [drotOLi moved away and busied himself 
sluitting the windows 




A Forgotten Genius. 

Ih V. X.w N(»okin:N. 


ICHOLAS ('.KOLI.IKR [)E 
vSKRX'I was born ;it 

l.A'ons in 1596, and on rrach 
ing the aji;e of • fourtron, 
follo\VL‘d the (‘xarnple of liis 
ancestors and took u[> the 
|)rot(‘S.si('>n of arms. He was sent It) serve 
in Italy, where, at the Siegi^ of ^'erceil, his 
daring cost liiin an eye, which was ('arried 
;iv,ay by a splinlta* from a gun. A hrsi 
rxfierience so rlearly bf)ught, far from daunt 
ing Inm, did not prevent his taking part in 
all the other engagements of this war. ( )n 
ils ('onelusion he W(;nt to serve for some 
time in Manders, in the troo[>s of the I )uieh 
States, at that time the lim.‘st scdiool of 
military discipline. 

Jd-om here he entered into the’ service of 
the I'hnperor I'erdinaiul of ( iermanv, when* 
he aiajuired a great rejiiitation, above rdl at 
the lintlle of Prague. Aftm- this he was 
obliged to a('compan)' Jd rdinamrs .\nibas 
sailor to ( !onstantinople, w here he lamiaineil 
six months ; but w'ar having broken out again 
in Prance, he imnuajiately returned to give to 
his King and country the tokcm.s of his /eal, 
and to consec'rate to them the hap})v talents 
with which he was gifted, and the ex|>eriem e 
he had gained in the service, of hareign 
ihinccs. He did .so with much ’distinction, 
esi)ecially at the sieges of Montauban, 
'Ponnins, Briteste, St. hoy, Negre[»elisse, 
Nirncs, and Privat, winning high j.iraise from 
tlie King. ^ ^ 

Among a great number of firilliant actions 
xve will content ourselves with one, which will 
suffice to show both his genius and courage. 
He was at the time senior captain of the 
regiment of In/antry of Aigue-Bonne, and 
commanded on the banks of the Rhone 
on the Tarascon side, when the necessit)' 
arose of heli)ing the town of Beaucaire, then 
besieged by Montmorency. 

Great difficulties presented themselves to 
be surmounted : the town was blockaded on 
tl)e land side, the bridges between larascon 
and Beau&ire had been broken down, the 


and, to crown ait, tlu- citadel was in the^ 
pdwer of llu; besiegtas. 

So many obsiarlcs scciiuM to make the 
entcrprisi- impossible when M. de Serviere, 
who had cniers to essay the relief, ])roriting 
by a few boats whit h fell in liis way, 

< ombine(l them vi rv skill'ully into a kind of 
living bridge witli proU.‘ctive ])ara|)ets of 
thick beams. Mv iiieafis of this cf)nlrivance, 
w'hich he iinentcal on the spot, and con- 
struried with great rajiidit), he transferred 
the wliole of his regiment to the further 
bank; and, in spite of a heavy fire and the 
strenuous efforts of ih(“ enemy, threw him- 
self w’iih but slight loss into the hesir'ged 
town, and was the cause of the raising of the 
siege a few da\s laU. r. 

'Pile renown of this feat having spread 
to the enomv s army, Montmorency spared 
no efforts to attach to himself so brilliant 
an (»fficer, using as an argument “that he 
had been kfi without reward,” and offering 
him emj)loy and appoint merits much more 
consi<.lerable than those he hvrld in the King’s 
arnu but all without effect. Some time 
afterwards, having lieen made Lieutenant* 
(boloiu^I of his regiment of Aigue-Bonne, 
he assisted at the battles of Vellane and 
■Pi.’sin, at llu' relia al of (Uiiers, at the sieges 
of 'Purin, ( 'asal, and Pignero), and on many 
Ollier occasions. 

His superior genius for mathematics, 
csjKcially for foriificaiions, and the great ex- 
|)erience he had acfiuiied were so uiiiversaliy 
lei'ognised, that he was intrusted with the 
('()ntr(»l of works in most of the later sieges 
just nu-ntionetl. : 

Pinal 1 \’, after so many labours, covere<J 
with glory and seamed with scans, he retired 
from .service, to taste the sweets of repose^; 
oc:c:upying the rest of his life in many, 
ingenious inventions, comprising, a;nK>ngs|; 
others, turnings, hydraulic niacmnes; band; 
and wind-mills, boats with paddle-wffieelSi' 
and especially clocks. M. de Serviere died 


at Lyons, October, 16S9, ninety-three; 

• The machines wdiich M. de Servifere hi$ 
rivey ^d to be crossed sight of the are very curiems; and 
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Around four column^ 
forming dfe side then 
ran double ’Jv'ires of co]:)pei 
placed parallel to eacl 
other in a spiral ^:oil from 
the dome to the Irase, 
These wires were fixed tc 
the columns by little 
brackets, in such a way 
that they formed a canal 
to a ball of the same metal, 
which, l)y its own weigh t, 
des('endecl all their length, 
arriving at the l)nse, where 
it then enters on file thread 
of an archimedean screw 
})laced betsveen the si\ 
])illars, and whit'h divides 
diagonally the space 
between the dome and 
the base. As soon as 
the scM'cw has receiied 
the ball it turns, and by 
this means raises the ball 
to the dome, where it 
retakes the road traced by 
the (‘opper wires. In this 
machine the ball is not 
lost to sight : you perceive 
it mount by the arehi- 
medean si'rew and descend 
by the canal, and by these 
continued movenuaits it 
causes the wheels to re- 
\’ohe. 'The dials for hour 
ami minute are on the 


fai'es of the base. 

ijjdthough the greater part have for their Another clock (Fig. 2 ) is a desk 
:|innciple the ela.sticity of s])rings, the heavi i8in. long, the back l)eing raised i 2 in 
0ess of weights, or the flowing of water or the inclined plane is cut a canal, 
.sand, they were, for 

'^eir time, so dif- 

■^rent from any that 
iiexisted of this kind, 

ifpd they produced A A 

hell :oi|iiiiiiii| 
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ronducrs a ball in the sainu was as the 
former clock to the lower end of the 
jilane, where it enters the body oi' the 
machine. Immediately it enters, a second 
hal) a])j)ears at the to}) of the canal, whi('h 
lakes the route of tlie first, and these two 
liall^ serve for movement to the clock, which 
lias its dials on one of the faces ot the* desk. 
'To show that the- works of this machine 
occupy but little space, the ])lane can l.)c 
rais.-d like a desk-lid. and it will be found 
that part of the interior is em[)ty, and the othca* 
f)arl is filled with two rows of little drawers 
containing curious works of no connection 
with the clock. 

k'ig. 3 shows, on a 
platform upheld by a 
pillar, two .st/rpents, 
one over the otlu*r. 

'idle upyiermost is 
raised about 6in. 
above the lo^er.* « As 
it is pivoted by the 
middle of the body, 
it can see-saw the 
head and tail. When 
its tail is low*ered, it 
ejects a ball which 
the lower serpent 
swallows, whereon 
the first, lo wearing its 
head, the ball enters 
its iWioath, and is 
again ejecited from 
inio th^ mouth 
of the lower seroent. 


This moveiuent 
continuous, ,an<if 
actuates the clock 
whose<lial is placed 
above tlie capital 
of the column. 

'I'he next machine 
(I'ig. 4) consists of 
a c\iindrical box, 
whk'h, being posed 
with its curvilinear 
surliu'e on an in- 
clined plane, seems 
to rest there, again.st 
the natUR: of roimd 
bodies, which at 
once descend any 
incline. 'I'he box in 
()uestion di^scends 
• its j)lane slowly, and 
in time. It is made 
of copper, is about 
5 in. diameter, and 
the plane on which it is placed is 4ft. 
long. 'The hours are inscribed on the thick- 
nt‘ss of this inclined plane and on the cir- 
('umfcRMU'e of the, box, whicli has a hand 
with two points, which is always vertical 

and marks the hour on two different 

places, with the upper point on the edge ol • 
the box, and w’ith the lower on the inclined 
])lanc. 'I'his ('lock lias no sjiring or balance, 
'The duration ol' linu! it works depends oip 
the length of its inclined ])lane, and it only 
receives its movenu'nt from the effort the 
round body makes t(.) keej) on tlie plane 
against its natural course. A variation of 
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which can rise and fall a little 
means of a thin piece of leather foldec 
underneath. W hen the sand has al 
fallen into the lower bulb, the double 
bottom (on which the sand rests) falls 
and as it then presses on a base^on 
nected with a counterpoise inside tht 
case, less weighty than the whole o 
the sand, this Ixise swings upward tlu 
moment the last grains of sand fall 
and loosening a catch at the sanu 
time, llie sprhigs inside the case tiirt 
the hour-glass, 'rhus the empty bull) 
which was at the top, is now at ilu 
Ix'ttom, and tlie full half ds above 
in this way the running of the sand i> 
rceonnneneed, and continues withoul 
interruiUion. iCvery time the glas< 
reverses, it turns a. dial hidden inside 
the case a twelfth of a circle, and tlu 
twtdve hom.s, one after the other, a}> 
pear al a litlK' ()|>ening over the hour 
glass. 

'File ru‘\t machine (Fig. 7) is :i 
(U'leslial gUtbe on the e'ireumfercncL 
t)f which the hours nre‘ inscribed, 
which turns on llu' ht‘ad oi' an Athu 
who l)e:irs it, to mark, the lime nl 


I'lC, 5. 

this ha.s added to llu* lower end of 
the plane several other such planes, 
which rise as soon as tlu; ('ylindrieal 
•box arrives on them, and incline to 
the. fmme degree as the former. I>y 
•jthisi means, multij)lying this kind of 
.inclined plane along the wall of a 
raora or a gallery, one would 
Jaiiye a dock which would go tor 
ssty^^'ral months without being touched. 

5 is made on the .same prineiide 
as th one preceding, exct'pting that 
lits inclined plane is di.sposed s})irally 
;aroiind six pillars forming a kind of 
^rotunda. This dock will go for a 
;Weekr would go longer were its 

extended. To reset lhe.se last 
‘docks it is only neces.sary to re- 
them at the beginning of the 
taking care that they mark 
cojnrect hour. 

6 marks the hours by means of 
| g^ nd>glass. The .sand takes exactly 

tP fall : the cage has ah axle 
it to turn like a clock 
the front of a case like those 
ordinary clocks/ I'he bMlbs 
'^j^e each: a falisie-- , ;; v ' , 
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i\r(] jMjiiiUT. The- works 
>t lliis clot’k arc con com led 
n the intiM'ii)!' of the ;;l(jl)c, 
iikI e;ui.su it. lo inni in su(.*li 
innnner that it is not the 
iKind wlhcli comes to tiu.- 
Hours, hut the hours theiri- 
M'lves whic'lr come suc('ess 
ively to seek the hand. 

S and t) sliow two 
'lo('ks of whiclj the hours 
n(.' insr rilied ^al(jn^ a cor 
nice and down tlte length 
of a {>illar. A little figure 
>fa mouse marks the hours 
l.>v running along the cor- 
nice, whilst a h/ard })er- 
forms the same offa'c, and 
may he ])er(:ei\'ed at the 
right hand of the illustra- 
tion marking half-[)ast one 
o'clock, by mounting the 
l)illar. 'liiese clocks are 
worked a counter' 

balance. 

Fig. lo has the movement 


of an ordinary clock of the time, but has a different 
dial. It has no hands, l)ut in their place has two 
unequal circles, of which the larger inarks the hours 
and the smaller the quarters. 'I'hese circles are 
hidden inside the inaelvne, and only shoNv the 
current lu^ur throiigli two o[)enings in the face. 

The last specimen of M. dc Servihre’s ingenuity 
Avc describe (Fig. 1 1) is what must have tK'cn, for hi$ 
time, a great pu/zic. A pewttT j)latc, on the rim of 
which arc chgraved the hours, is filled with water ; a 
little figure of a tortoise in cork being thrown in im- 
mcdiaitdy sci'ks the correct hour and points it out 
with its head. If one move' it away it returns at 
oiK'c, and if Uft alone lollows slowly the border of 
the plato. marking the lime. 'This movement is, of 
('oursc, effected l>y a moving magnet, and a small 
rod of rm tal in the tortoise's head, but no sign is 
visible ul any meehanism, which is concealed in the 
false bottom of the jilate. 



9, 10, IX, 
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A STOHV l«>k ('HILDkhN. 

liv ISAIU-.I, Hkllkkijv. 


Hl'^RK wt-'iv {hr four Kint;s ; the sky at nli^ht ; and hrv 

the Kini;' of the North, the skin was as wliite as tlu: 

region of jua’pcUial snow ; the snow whirh ('overed the 

King of the South, where ground outside the palaee 

the sun shines all the year where she li\ed, which was built entirely r) 
round ; the King of the hast, crystals clear as tlie clearest glass, 
from whence the eohl winds blow; and the And the King of tin* South had a soi 
King of the West, wlu're the gentle zephyrs who had been named Simtldne on accoun 

breathe upon the flowers and coax them to of his brightJiess and warmth of heart, 

open their petals while tin; rest ol the wauld riie King of tlie J^kast had a son who 
,is still sleeping. because lu* was always nn early and w\as ven 

; And there was the great Dragon, wlio lived industrious, had bee?i given the name o 

;j0n top of a high mountain in the tx-ntrc of Sunrise, ’ 

\the universe. He ('ould see everything that I’he King of the West also had a son 
;)t^apjK-;ned everywhere by means of bis magic perhaps the handsomest of the three, anc 

i|j.^pectades, which enalaled him to look all aUvays magnificently dressed ; but as i 

i.#ays at once, and to see through solid sub- . took him all da)' to make his toilette, so thai 

>]$tances ; but he could only see, not hear, he was never seen before evening, he receivec 

was as deaf as a |>ost thie name of Sunset. . 

Now the King of the North had a beauti- , All three Princes were in lov^^ with the 
fell (tet^hter called Her eyes weVe Princess Crystali each hoping to win her foi 

tike ; her hair bl4ch ' Ws, / bfido. Whei^ they had the cha^ 
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’Tu'.y would go and peep at her as she 
^\.nult‘red up and down in her glass ]3alaee. 

she liked 1 Vince Sunshine best, because 
hi, stayed longer than the others, ^ind was 
hways such excellent company. Prince 
suinise was too busy to be able to s])aie her 
i!iore than half an hour or so ; and Prince 
Sunset never came until she was getting 
loo tired and sleepy to care to see him. 

It was of no use, however, for her to hope 
that Sunshine would 1)0 her husband just 
hecaiise she happened* to ])rL;fer him to the 

others. Her father the stern, blusterous 

old King, with a lieard made of icicle.s so 
long tliat^t reached to his waist an*d kept his 
iieart ( old declared that he had no patienc'c 
tor such nonsense as likes and dislikes ; and 
one dav he annouiK'ed, far and ivide, in a 
Noice that was heard by the other three 
Kings, and which made th(.‘ earth shake so 
that the great green Dragon immcrliat.ely 
looked Ihrough his spe('ta(’les to see what was 
iia])})ening : - 

“ Ide who would win my daughter must 
hrst bring me the ('aslad eontaining the 
Midden 'i'reasure, which is concealed no man 
knows where ! " 

Of course the Dragon was none the wiser 
for looking through his spe<'tacles‘, bt.‘('aiis(t 
die words loud though they were could 
not he heard by his deaf ears. 

Hut the other Kings listened diligently; as 
did the young Princes. And ])oor Prince.ss 
< d'vstal trembled in her lieautiful palaee lest 
Sunrise, who was always up so early, should 
lind the treasure before Sunshine had a 
chaiu’e ; she was not much afraid of the 
ind(.»lent Sunset, exce])t that it might 0 ('«'ur to 
Iiim to look in some spot forgotten i>v his 
rivals. 

Very early indeed on the following morn 
mg did Prince Simri.se set to work ; he glided 
along the surface of the earth, keeping close 
to the ground in his anxiety not to miss a 
singk; scpian^ iiv^h. He knew ho was not 
first in the field ; for the Northern King's 
proclamation had been made towards evening 
on the previous day, and PriiK’e Sunset had 
bestirred himself for once, and had lingered 
about rather latt^ than usual, being desirous 
of finding the treasure and winning the 
eharrni ng IVi nce.ss. 

But the early morning wa.s passing, and 
very soon the cheery, indefatigable Sunshine 
had* yKissession of the entire land, and 
flooded Crystal^ palace with a look from l.ys 
loving eyes^which hade her not despair. 

Then he talked to the tr-e^ and the green 
fields and the flowers, begging them to give 


up the secret in return for the warmth and 
gladness be shed so freely on them. But 
they were silent, except that the tr&ds sighed 
their sorrow at not being able* to help him, 
and the long grasses ru.stled a, whispered 
regret, and the flowers l>owed their heads 
in grief. 

Not (li. scon raged, however, IViiue Sunshine 
went to the brooks and rivers, and a.sked 
their assistniK'e. But they, too, were helpless. 
'J'he brooks gurgled out gri:at tears of woe, 
which rushed down to the rivers, and so 
overcame tluan sorry as they were on 
account of their own inability to help - that 
tlu‘v nearly overilowt'd their hank.s, anti wont 
tnnihling into the sm, who, of ('ourse, wanted 
to know what was the matter ; but, when 
told, all iht^ sea could do was to thunder a loud 
and «ontiniious ‘VNo!" on all its beaches. 
So Prince Simshiuc linM to [)ass on and seek 
help elsewhere'. 

He tried to make tin great Dragon under-* 
.stand ; but it ( Oiild not hear him. Other 
animals could, though, and he went from one 
to anotlua*, as eheerful as ever, in spite of 
all tht: “ Noc's " he had met with ; until, at 
last, he knew by thi‘ twittering of tlie birds 
that he wa.s going to he sLK’cessliil. 

“ W’e go everywhere and letirn most 
things,' said llw' swallows, flying ii]) and 
(low'll in the air, full of excitement and joy 
at being able to reward their lieloved Sun- 
shine for all his kindness to them. And 
we know this imu'h, at any rate : the Hidden 
'J'reasuri- can only be (ound by him who looks 
at its hiding-place tliroiigh the Dragon's 
magic sp(‘('taeles.’' 

Hrince Sunshine e\( laimed that he wmuld 
go at once and borrow these wonderful 
siKH Uu'les ; but a .solemn-looking old owl 
sjioke up : — 

Be not in siK'.h a hurry, most noble 
Prince ! 'I'he Dragon will slay anyone- -even 
so e.\alted a personage as yourself - who 
alteni})ts to remove those s[)ef'la(:les while be 
is awake; and, as is well knowai, he never 
allows him.self to sleep, for fear of losing 
some important siglu.'" 

'I'hen what is to he done?” a.sked the 
IVince, beginning to grow imj>atient at kst,- 
for the afternoon was now well advanced, and 
I'rince Sunset would soon be on the w\aiV 
jiath again. 

A majestic eagle came swooping down 
from the clouds. 

“ 'rhere is (inly one thing in all the w^orld,’| 
said he, “which can send the Dragon to 
skep, and that is a caress from the hand of 
the Prmcesi» Crystal.” 
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Sunshine waited to hear no more. Smiling 
his thanks, he hastened away to put his dear 
Crystal’s love to the test. She had never yet 
ventured outside the covered gardens of her 
j)alace. Would she go 
with him now, and ap- 
proach the great Dragon, 
and soothe its savage 
watchfulness into the 
necessary repose ? 

As he made the rc([iiest, 
there stole into tlie 
IVincess’s cheeks the first 
faint tinge of colour that 
had ever been seen there, 

“ My robe is of snow,” 
she faltered ; “if I go 
outside these crysta 
walls into your radiant 
presence it will sfirely 
melt.” 

“ You look as if you 
yourself would melt at ni)- 
first caress, you beaut ifui, 
living snowflake,” rejilied 
the Prince ; “ but 
no fear ; see, I have my 
own mantle ready to 
enfold you. Come Princess, 
and trust yourself to me.” 

Then, for the first time 
in her life, Princess C'rystal 
stole out of her palace, 
and was immediately 
wraj>ped in Print'e Sun 
shine’s warm mantle, winch 
caused her to glow all 
over ; her face grew (|uite 
rosy, and she 
looked more 
than usually 
lovely, so that 
the Prince 
longed to kiss 
her ; but she 
was not won 
;fet, and she 
might have 
jfaeen offended 
:|^t his taking 
ipph a liberty. 

Therefore, 



the Dragon sat watching them through hh 
spectacles, wondering what the Princess was 
doing so far from home, and ^ hat her fiuher 
would think if he discovered her absence. 

It was no use 
explaining matters 
to the Dragon, 
even had they 
wished to do so , 
but of course 
n o t h i n g w a s 
further from their 
intention. 

Holding Prince 
Sunshine’s hand 
to give her cour- 
age, the Princess 
a[)y)roachcd the 
huge beast and 
timidly laid her 
fingers on his 
head. 

“ Tins is very 
nice and sooth- 
ing,” thought tlie 
Dragon, licking 
his lips ; “ very 

kind of her to 
come, I’m sure ; 
but -dear me 1-- 
this won’t do 1 
I’m actually 
going - to 
sleep!” 

lie tried to 
rise, but the 
gentle hand pre- 
vented that. A 
sensation of 
drowsiness stole 
throughw all his 
V e i n s , which 
would have been 
delightful but for 
hijS determination 
never to sleep. 
As it was, be 
opened his mouth 
to give a hiss that 
would surely have 
frightened the 
poor iVincess oiit 
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•{>irect]y they were satisfied that he really 
Prince Sunshine helped himself to the 
i >ragoivs spectacles, requesting the Princess 
i,ut to remove her hand, lest the ^slumV)cr 
,>,ht)idd not last long enough for their purpose. 

'J4ien he put on the spectac'les, and Prin- 
ress Crystal exclaimed with fear and horror 
when— as though in result of his doing so - 
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she saw her beloved Prince ])lunge his right 
land into the Dragon’s mouth. 

Prince Sunshine had stood facing the huge 
heast as he transferred the spectacles to his 
own nose, and, naturally enough, the fir^t 
thing he saw through them’ was the interior 
of the Dragon’s mouth, with the tongue 
raised and shot forward in readiness for the 


hiss which sleep had intercepted ; and under 
the tongue was the golden casket containing 
the Hidden Treasure ! 

'Phe spectacles enabled the •Prince to see 
through the cover ,■* so he learned the secret 
at once, and knew why the King of the 
Nh)rth was so anxious to possess him.self of 
it, the great treasure being a pair of spectacles 
exactly like those hitlierto always worn by 
the Dragon, and liy him alone which would 
keep the King infornual of all that was going 
on in every corner 
o\' his kingdom, so 
that hec'uuld always 
>;■' [)unish or ie‘\vard 
the right jieople 
and never make 
mistakes : also he 
(.'ould learn a great 
dt'al of his neigh- 
bours’ affairs, which 
is pleasant, even to 
a King. 

The Prinre.ss was 
ov(‘rjoyed when she 
knew tlu' casket was 
alrt'ady found ; she very 
nearly remoxed her hand 
in her eagerness to inspect 
it ; but, f()rlimal(‘ly, she 
rtanembereil just in time, 
and kept tpiite still until 
I’rincu- Sunshine had 
(hawn his chariot so close 
that they could both get 
into it without moving 
out of reach of the 
Dragon’s head. 

'Then, j)la(:ing the .s[)eC” 
tacles, not in their acciis- 
lumcd plai’e, but on the 
ground just beneath, and 
laying the golden casket 
on the Princess’s lap, the 
Prince said, as he gatlierecl up the reins ; — 
“Now, my dearly beloved Crystal— really 
mine at last take ;i\vav your hand, and let 
u.s fly, without an instant’s delay, to the Court 
of the King, your royal lather.” 

It is well they hod prepared for immediate 
departure. Directly the Princess’s hand was 
raised from the Dragon’s h(}ad his sensers 
returned to him, ancl, finding his mouth 
open ready for hissing, he hissed with all 
his angry might, and looked about for his 
spectacles that he might pursue and slay 
those who had robbed him ; for, of course, 
he* missed the casket at once. 

But he was a prisoner on that mountain 



and unable to leave it, though he flapped hfe^ night, so that Prince Sunrise was ^ble fo 
^eat wings in terribkt wrath when he saw the offer his good wishes when came early in 

Prince and Princess, instead of driving do^;: the morning, flushed with thd' haste he hau 

the miles and miles of mountain side as he made tq assure Prince Sunshine that he 

rhad hoped* being carried ’by the fiery horses bore him no ill-will for having carried off 

flight through the air, wijere he could not the prize. « 

them. Princess Crystal never returned to her 

palace, except to peep at it occasionally. 


-A ^ .. 



' They only laughed when they 

and the noise made by the useless flap- 
of wings. Prince Sunshine urged on 
willing steeds, and they arrived at the 
Court just as the King, C'rystars father, w'as 
going to dinner : and he was so delighted at 
liaving the treasure lie had so long coveted* 
he oi'dered the marriage to lake place at 

f .' Frinc Sunset called just in time to be best 
looking exceedingly gorgeous and hand- 
though very disappointed to have lost 
1^ Princess ; and the festivities were kept up 


She liked going everywhere with her husband, 
who, she found, lived by no means an idle 
life, but W'ent about doing good — grumbled 
at sometimes, of course, for some people will 
grumble even at their best friend — but more 
generally loved and blessed >by all w'ho knew 
him. 



ULRICH THE GUIDE, 


m 


of him, to get away at all costs -to get away, 
matter where, no matter how, to rush 
to Loeche, to throw himself down the 
>! fi'ipiee ! But? alas !- -he did not even dare to 
.. ,j>t‘n the door, so sure was he that the other 
the dead man, would bar the road for him, 
i:i «f)rder not to stay up here alone either. 

Towards midnight, tired of pacing up and 
(i.>\vn, overwhelmed w'itli anguish and terror, 
Ih* sat down on one of the kitchen chairs, hn* 
!.!• dreaded his bed just as one dreads a 
i:a anted spot. 

.Suddenly, once morP-, the strident cry of 
t!i-' night i)efore fell iii)on his ears, and this 
rime so piercing, so shrill, that l.dric-h in- 
slindivel)^ put up his arms to wafd off the 
spirit, and in doing so lost his balance and 
fell t.)vcr. 

Sam, the dog, roused by the noise, began 
to iiovvl, as dogs do when they are terrified, 
nnfl began to walk round the dwelling to 
discover the danger. At the door he bent 


No sooner, however, had the burning 
li(|uor lost its effet't than the same terrible 
cry, “ Ulrich ! ” roused him like some pistol- 
shot through his brain, and he would get up 
and stnggtT along, calling Sam tg help him, 
1’he poor dog •seemed to he losing his 
senses too, like his master, for he w'oiild dart 
to the door, scaatch with his paws, and gnaw 
at it with his long, while teeth, w'hilst the 
young man would go buck to the brandy and 
drink a draught of it like water, so that it 
might once more deaden his terror and lull 
him to sleej). At tlie end of three wa‘eks 
the slock of firandy had come to an end, 
and this eontinual intoxif'ation had only 
calmed at intervals his terror, which now 
l)eeame nune and more awful. 

It had become a monomania with him, 
and his month's intoxication had exaggerated 
it .so that now, in the midst of this absolute 
solitude, it increased day by day. 

He })aced u]) and down in his dw'elling 


his head and sniffed along the 
ground, his ears pricked u}.) and his 
tail straight out. 

Ulrich, wild with terror, had risen 
from the ground and, holding the 
chair in his hand as a w'eapon, h<‘ 
called out, “Stay there! Do not 
coim^ in : 1 will kill you if you ('ome 
in,” And the dog, more an<l more 
t'\c:ilt‘(l by his master’s threatening 
tone, barked furiously at the invisibl<.‘ 

• ncany who was daring to defy Ulrich. 

( Gradually, however, Sam l)egan to 
calm down, and at last went back to 
his |)lace on the hearth. He did not 
go to sleep again though, but just lay 
there looking anxiou.s, his eyes shin 
ing, and growling every now and 
then. Ulrich, too, managed to master 
his terror, but feeling unnerved he 
opened the cupboard, and taking out 
a bottle of brandy, lie drank several 
glasses one after the other. 

His thoughts* began to get con 
fused, but his courage came back and 
a fever began to burn in his veins. 
'The following day he scarcely touched 
any food ; but he drank more brandy ; 
aiul for several Bays he w^ent on like 
this drinking like some brute. 

Every time the thought of (Jaspard 
Hari came to him he would go to the 
brandy-bottle and drink until he fell 
down intoxicated. He would then 
remain there, his limbs feeble, his 
face against the ground, in a kind 
of drunken stupor. 

Vol. xi.-32 
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like a wild beast in his cage, putting his car 
to the keyliole of the door at times to listen 
whether the other were still there and defying 
him in angry tones through the wall. At 
niglU, no sobner did he begin to do/e, worn 
out as he w'as by fatigue, *than the sound of 
the voice w'ould make him s[)riiig to his feet. 

At last one night, in sh»'(.‘r desju-ration, he 
rushed to the door and o])ene(l it, so that he 
might see wlTo was calling him and oblige 
him to be silent, A gust o[ icy witid met 
him and seemed to free/e him through and 
through, and lie banged the door to and 
bolted it again, without seeing that Sam had 
bounded out. 

'rhen, shuddering, he threw some wood on 
the fire and sat down to g(.*t warm again. 
Presently he heard a scraU hing noise at the 
wall which made him start, and then there 
was a sound like a h^^iman voice wailing. 

“Go away !” he shrieked, and a long, sad 
moan answered him. 

All the reason wdii('h he had left gave way- 
now in the fare of tliis new horreu*. 

He ke[)t repeating his loud cry, “Go 
away,” and wandered ahoul looking for .some 
corner in which to take refuge. 

'i'he moaning continued, and the other one 
wandered round and round the house outside 
scratching against all the walls. Ulric'h 
threw all liis weight agaijist the oak side 
hoard, full as it was of provisions and of 
china, and with almost siijierhuman stre?igth 
he managed at length to jmsh it against the 
door as a barricade. Then piling up every-' 
thing that remained in the way of furniture, 
to the very mattresses off the l)eds, he stopped 
up the w'indow just as though the enemy 
were besieging the house. Some terrible, 
disnual groans were now heard from outside, 
and Ulrich answered by groans also. 

Some days and nights [ra.ssed like tliis : 
the one outside the house roaming round 
and round it, scratching at the walls and the 
door with such force, that it seemed as though 
the wood-l)yilt building would l)e demolished ; 
and all the time the other one inside the 
house listened to every inoNcment and 
answered the terril)lc, lingeritig moans by 
fearful shrieks of terror. 

At last one night there >vas silence again 
outside the house. Ulrich ('ould hear 
nothing, and, thoroughly exhausted as he was, 
he lay down on the floor and fell asleep. 
AV^hen he awoke he had no memory of 
anything : not a thought came to him, it was 
as though his very brain had l)een emptied 
by that overpowering slumber. He was 
hungry, and he found some food and a«^e it. 


Winter was over and the Gemmi Pass wi^s 
once more practicable, so the Hauser famjl\ 
set out from the village to gq back to thcii 
inn on the mountain. When they reached 
the top V)f tile pass, the two women got on 
to tlieir mules to continue the ascent, and 
they began to talk of the two guides wlif« 
had been shut up on the mountain all the 
winter. As soon as the inn was in sight tliL'\ 
saw that it was still well covered with snow, 
hut there was smoke rising from the chimnev, 
and this n^assured jean Hauser. 

As they came nearer, they discovered on 
the very threshold of the inn the skeleton of 
an animal wliit'h had been torn to .pieces by 
the eagles a liuge skeleton it was, and lying 
on its side. 

'Fhey all examined it, and the M^re Hauser 
exclaimed, “It must be Sam ! ” 

“(iaspard!” called out the father, and he 
was answered by a cry from inside the house, 
hut it was a strange, ])iercing (-ry, and sounded 
more like the utterance of some animal than 
that of a luiruan being. 'The Pere Hauser 
called again: “ Gaspnrd ! Halloa!” and 
anotluT cry like the firs! one was the* onl', 
answer. 

'ITie father and sons *hen tried to open the 
door, but 'it r(‘sisti*d their effort.s. 'riiey went 
into the em]>ty stable and fetched a long 
pjc('e of wood, wliich, with all their strength, 
they managed to push in. Tlie door cracked 
and finally gave the wood breaking in 
piece.s. Then there was a fearful noise, 
which seemed to shake the house, and there 
inside, l)ehind the sideboard, which had 
turned over on to the floor, they saw a man 
standing up glaring at them — a man with 
long hair falling on to lus shoulders and a 
long, wiki looking beard, and his clothes 
hanging in' rags on liis body. 

d'be others did not recognise him, hut 
Louise Hauser exclaimed, “Oh, mother, it's 
Ulri('h ! ” and then the IVlere Hauser .saw 
that it was indeed Ulrich, although his 
hair was snow white. He fet tliern come up 
to him ; lie let them touch him ; but ive did 
not answer any of their questions. 

'i'hey took him down to Loeche, and the 
doctors liiere pronounced him rnad. His 
ca.se, however, was not hopeless, though lus 
recovery must of necessity l>e slow. 

No one ever knew what had become 
of his companion, the old guide, Gaspard 
Hari. lionise Hauser nearly died that 
.summer. She had a long illness, the cause 
of which was attributed to the a>ld on the 
mountain. 



'rile Roinaucc of the Mnscuiui^. 

Ilf. 

I)VU’||.M\M (;. l’lT/( ',i:,RAl |». 

\ Spite of a l)ig army ol astro- Romr, and with llu'in pia'parcd to acronv 

log(TS, palmists, |)hren(»logists, j)any l.ord I'Jgin to 'I'lirki'y. In tlie summer 

physiognomists, and other of iSoo tlit^se six artists wi rt' dispat<'hed to 

modern magii'ians with aristo- Creeee, and weo' at first rhieflv employed in 

cratie addresses and high making drawings though, of eourst*, t'very 

tariffs, men have embarked, <-oneeival)le ohsiaele was thrown in their way 

:nid doubtless will continue to (Miihark, blindly bv the it onoel.istie 'I’urk* After a year’s 

on big imdertakings, whost^ only r<^)])reciable hamnu'ring at the Porte, the ni*(’t‘ssarv firman 

r. suits are vexation and l)lack ingratitude on was granted, permitting scaffolding to be 

!li(‘ part of jiotential IjenefnMaries. Were it fixoal round the ruined Parthenon, mouldings 

possible for the veil of the future to have to be made of orn unental sculjitures, and the 

l.)een lifted for 'Idiomas Bruce, seventh Karl removal of “any jiieces of stone with old 

of i'dgin, 1 dt)ubt very much whether that inscriptions thereond^ • 

painstaking, mu('h-a[)used dii)lomatist would Jt should be note<l here that the actual 
('ver have ventured u[K)n the arajuisition of removal of any of the sculptures formed no 
those exquisite, laiit mutilated, (Ireek sculp part of Lord J^dgin’s original [)lan, which was 

tiirt's which btxar his name intlie hdgin Room only modified when he saw how tlie j)riceless 

at tht? British Museum. marbles were being knocked about by the 

Lord Elgin was born on \hr. ^othof july, devout “ men in poss(*ssion.” At this time 

1766, and he attained the rank of major- the wondrous d'emple on the Acropolis was 

gi'iieral in our army. 11 is di[)lomatic caret'r in a bad way. Could Phidias have seen his 

began in 1790 ; and nint; years later he was hhij (Vivuvre when the liritish Ambassador to 

a[)pointed to the 
lanbassy at tin* 

()ttc)man Porh*. 
just bef(we l/Ord 
Id gin left England, 
hf)wever, his archi- 
tect in Scotland- a 
Mr. Harrison re- 
minded his lordshi|) 
that he would pre- 
sently l)e in a jKisi- 
tion to jirocure, 
for the benefit of 

British students, Mnm i <>i im- I’aih »'»•}•}■(. IN ii; noMiiAKUMKN I . 

some casts of the 

far-famed (ireek scul[)tures at Athens, dher.:- d'urkiyy <'ommenc(‘d (;>j)erntions on it, the 

upon Lord * pyfgm communicated with tlut greatest ('f (heek srailjitors must have wept 

Covernment, feeling, howe\er, totally dis- in impotent wradi. As early as ihiSy the 

inclined to embark. upf)n siK'h a costly and l^artlumon was used as a Iiirkish powder- 

ha/ardous enterprise himself. magazine; ami this is how it looked after 

On his vov.fige to C k)nstantinoj)le, Idgin .Morosini, the \ taietian, had drop[)ed a shell 
touched at Palermo, where he consulted Sir into it during the siege of Athens from the 

William Hamilton on the subject of procuring neighbouring hill named, curiously enough, 

casts and drawings from the works of the the Musieum. 

( ireek arehitecls mid sculptors. Sir William I really must iiKUition two or three things 
not only encouraged the idea, but ajiplied in order to convey some notion of the 

forthwith to the Government of Naples [or appalling task poor Lord Elgin had set 

permissior^ to engage His Majesty’s painter, him.sclf. In 1759, the Ionic temple on the 

(iiovanni Battista laisieri, who in turn I>y^ss4s was in decent trim; whereas, when 

“ in r^iir nrriv<^»rl nn tinnt it wrm a 
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matter of infinite difficulty even to trace the 
foundations. In truth, the Turks worked 
extremely hard to complete the destruction 
commenced by their whilom enemies, the 
Venetians. Throwing off the traditional 
letliargy of their kind, and heedless of the 
potential thunderliolts of Jove, they climbed 
nimlily up the remaining walls of the Parthe- 
non, and knocked off the heads and limbs of 
sundry gods and goddesses ■ -as the veriest 
Cockney may see for himself in the Elgin 
Koom at this day. 

Such sculptures as wcu-i^ (juite beyond 
reach were perseveringly shot at, while 
marbles that chanced to be at a more con- 
venient altitude were actually ground up for 
cement (being nice and white) or built into 
the houses of the 'Piirks. On one occasion 
Lord Elgin bought outright the house of one 
of the Turkish janis- 
saries that happened 
to be built imme 
diately under the 
portico of the Par- 
thenon. This house 
he presently had 
demolished, and in 
the foundations the 
greater part of the 
draped statue of 
Victory turned up, 
also the torso of 
Jupiter, a bit of the 
redoubtable Vulcan, 
and several other 
fragments that re 
vealed the extent of 
the ignominy that 
had been heaped 
upon the gods. 

Afteratremendous 
lot of persuasion and 
negotiation, another 
Turkish official was induced to hand his 
dwelling over to the house-breaker.” This 
same house had been built close to where a 
great wall, bearing a magnificent frontispiece 
that depicted a contest between Minerva and 
Neptune, had been blown down by the force 
of the ex})losion that destroyed the temple. 

: The house was pulled to pieces, but much 
to Lord Elgin's mortification, nothing was 
found. ']"he former owner watched the men 

work and made no sign ; he just smoked 
oalmly and, like the renowned Tar-baby, 
/*kept On sayin’ miffin’,” When the work 
was over, however, that aggravating Turk 
blandly stepj^ed in and volunteered to con- 
duct everybody concerned to a certaip part 


of the modern fortifications, where the very 
statues our Ambassador was in search of 
would be found figuring as cemfent in the 
interstices of the stones. Thtf mighty were 
indeed fi^llen ; fancy Mars and Minerva as 
mortar ! No wonder that 1 .ord Elgin resolved 
then and there to rescue the remaining 
treasures from a similar fate. 

The marbles of the Parthenon are con- 
sidered by artists and critics to be absolutely 
the finest series of sculpture in the world. 
Pefore them Canova went into raptures, and 
their exquisite beauty' of pose caused Mrs. 
Siddons to melt into tears. Foremost among 
the Elgin Marbles comes the apocryphal 
Theseus, stiown in this picture. This far- 
famed figure is the most perfect of all in the 
collection ; which does not say much for the 
others, seeing that the hero is, as Shakespeare 


would .say, sans nose, sans hands, and sans 
feet, 'I'heseus is half reclined upon a rock 
which is covered with a lion’s»«?!cin‘ ; wherefore 
did Vi.s('onti conclude that this is a Hercules. 
The figure is 5ft. Sin. long, and 4ft. high. 
Anatomically and technically it is perfect — 
barring bullet marks ; and for this reason it 
is seldom without its devotee in the form of 
an aspiring art student. 

There must he some unknown value in 
ancient (xreek sculptures as defensive 
material ; at any rate, the subject is worthy 
the attention of our military strategists. 
Lca)k at the Turks. Into the walls of their 
fortifications and magazines they built whole 
columns, groups, and friezes ; and their 
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ojncers seemingly liked nothing better than 
a 'couple of Venuses as door-ix)sts. 

{ )n the right hand of the Propylgea was a 
tcini)le dedicattd to unwinged Victory, built 
fiom spoils won in the glorious struggles for 
iivcdom at Marathon, Salamis, ancf Plataja. 
riu'* sculptures on its frieze represented many 
iiif'idents of these memorable battles, but 
the only fragments that had escaped the 
Mvnges of the unspeakable Turk formed part 
of the wall of a l)ig powder-magazine that was 
( siablished near the site of the temple. 'I1ie 
f-iK'st block had beerf carelessly itiserled 

l ong way up ; but, of course, our indefatigable 
Ainbassador rescued the whole — not, however, 
without incredible difficulty. '* 

Lord Elgin also secured several of the 
nu topes from the Parthenon. These repre- 
sent the battles of the Centaurs and Lapithne, 
at the nuptials of Perithous — Anglice^ a 
ulorious row at a wedding. The original ran 
all round the entablature of the temple and 
formed ninety-two groups. 

The next illustration shown here depicts 
the head of one of the horses attached to the 
chariot of Selene, 
goddess of Night, 
who discreetly 
disappeared be- 
low the horizon at 
the birth of 
Athene, which 
auspicious event 
look place at 
dawn. This head 
I'ar surj)asses any- 
thing of the kind 
ever seen, in the 
truth and spirit of 
its execution. The 
nostrils are dis- 
tended, the mouth 
open, the ears 
erect, and the 
veins swollen ~ - 
one might pjmos^ say throbbing ; and the 
high-bred animal seems to neigh with con- 
scious pride. The head is 2 ft. 6in. long and 
ift. 7j^in. high. 

Never did a man devote himself so ear- 
nestly to the accomplishment of a mission 
as Lord Elgin did to the acquisition of these 
mutilated marbles. The vestibule of the 

Temple of Neptune was seemingly, like 

every other available square inch of Athens- - 
converted into a powd«r-magazine ; and there 
was no other access to it than by a little heJe 
in the wall* between the columns. Through 
this our accredited Ambassador wriggled, 


almost on his stomach, but — thrice blessed 
is he that expecteth little* -he found nothing. 
Notwithstanding this, I .ord Elgin commenced 
to ramble round the town, for a strange 
rumour had reached him. Jle learned 
that the peasants o£ Athens were in the habit 
of placing in niches over their doors sundry 
fragments of sculpture which they discovered 
when ploughing. By the way, as instancing 
how lively things were in I’urkisli dominions 
at this time, 1 may mention that the very 
ploughmen carried a musket over their 
shoulder while at work in the fu^lds. His 
lordshii) there selected and luirc hased for 
cash quite a numl)er of emrious antique 
votive tables, with sculpture and inscriptions. 
Again, during his peregrinations in the plains 
of 'Proy, Lord Elgin fortuitously lighted upon 
the famous Boustrophedon inscription, then 
forming the chief attraction (in the shape of 
a seal) at the door of a Clrcek chapel, and 
resorted to by individuals troubled with ague 
of long standing. It must have been 
efficacious, for afflit^ted pilgrims rolled on the 
thing until there was next to no inscription. 

It seems that 
every other Am- 
bassador from 
(Christendom to 
the l^orte had 
l.)een after this 
identical inscrip- 
tion, but, probably 
finding something 
else to occupy 
their time in Pera, 
they were unable 
to go exploring in 
(Ireecc. 

By no means 
the least impor- 
tant item in the 
Elgin collection 
is the group 
known as the 
Three Fates, next shown here. Accord- 
ing to Visconti and (^rcek mythology, they 
preside over birth as well as death. They 
were the companions of llithyia, the goddess 
of Child-birth, and they sang the destiny of 
new-born infants. One wonders if they ever 
sang their own, which— in this particular 

instance, at any rate was to have their heads 

knocked off by unsympathetic Moslems. 

In the former Elgin Room one of these 
figures was separated from the other two; 
but its adjustment, and other circum.^tances, 
indicated that the three originally formed one 
grbup. Besides, they appear together in the > ^ 
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drawings of the pediments of the Parthenon, 
executed in 1674, by Jaccjiies C'aney, who 
ought to know, seeing that lie was on the 
spot before tl\e l»ig e\])losion took place. 
These figures are spokt'ii of in terms of 
high eulogium. 'I'he gra('e (.)( the attitude 
and the dis})ositi<.)n of tlu* draiHiies are 
eriually deserving of admiration. The 
necks and wrists exliibit traces of orna 
inents ; anti the separaU* figure is 4ft. Oin. 
in heigiit. d'he brt'adth of the group is 
8ft. 9111., and the hi ight ^fl. yin. 

On Idgin’s dt‘parture from 'I’lirkey in 1803, 
he withdrew all liis artists from Athens, 
except Lusieri, whom he directed to remain 
in charge of the excavations. Jt was not, 
howT\er, until 1806 that the Ambassador 
arrived in l^igland, having been ‘‘dctaiiud ’’ 
in France after the rupture of the ju aci- of 
Amiens. 

In 1803, part of the Fdgin t oilet tion was 
preparetl for embarkation ftar Jdigland, 
tremendous difficulties having to bo en 
countered at <*\erv stage of its transit. A 
Sjiet'iai shij) with a suitably serious name 
the JAv/Ze/- - -was chartered, arni Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton (aftcrwartls Ilriiish Minister at 
Naples) was jmt in charge of the prct'ious cargo. 
Lord KIgin's troubles, howt.ver, were verv 
far from being over. 'I’hat shi{) sank in ten 
fathoms, off Cytherea, now called C'erigo. 
After many weeks of maddening anxiety, 
Mr. Hamilton got together a few (’.reek divers 
from the distant islands of Symeand Calymna, 
and these gentry, after two or three vears^ 
work, actually brought ii|) the unfortunate 
sculptures uninjured from the hold of the 
sunken vessel before it had completely 
broken up. • " 

This was bad enough, but everf worse 


followed. On l?v, 
return, Lord Klgii; 
wasr fairly howKd 
at on every sid( . 
It was “regretted 
that he had . n 
moved these scul{>- 
tures from the sp<;i 
where they had fjj- 
ages remained ’ ; 
he had stripped the 
temjiles of (’.recce 
of their noldcst 
ornaments, and 
was, therefore, 
accused of vandal 
ism and rapacity. 
The very method 
of obtaining the an 
tiquities wa.s termed dishonest and flagitious. 
'J'he House of Commons was reminded that 
when the firman was d(.divercd to the X'aivoilc 
of Athens jircscnts of valium were admitted to 
have been delivered to that exalted lover ol 
bakhshish — a complaint that betrayt'd grievous 
ignorance of Oriental life. And this after the 
unfortunate nobleman had sjient 62, 4.10 
out of his own pocket for the benefit of an 
ungraU'fifl |)ublic. 'bhis sum, by the way, 
presently mounted uj) to ^^'74,000 when all 
ex])en,scs had bc’tai ])aid- maintenance of 
arti.sts, sea (ibl clings, ])acking-('ases, workmen’s 
\vagcs for .scvc'ral years, eompensalion foi 
houses demolished, transport, loss of the 
ATcntor, and wages of divers. 

The unkindest cut of all, though, was an 
attem})t to minimize and depreciate the 
artistic value and importance of the 
scul{>tmc‘S. Upon this, [.ord Elgin deter 
mined to throw open his collection to public 
view, and this he did by arranging tlic 
.seulptuiws in a big temporary shed near his 
house in Lark Lane. 

In 1811 Mr. Perceval was tlisposed tc 
recommend that the sum,,v?f be 

given for the I’dgin Marbles, 1 iit this offer 
was declined, and his lordshij) continued tc 
add to his treasures. A >ear laU*r eighty 
fresh ('ases of antiquities arrived in l.ondon 
and in 1815 l.ord Elgin offeZed, in a petition 
to the House of C'ommons, to transfer the 
property to the nation upon such conditions 
as the House might deem advisable, alter an 
inquiry upon evidence as to its merits and 
value. Ik' it noted here that the House had 
the meantime absolved l.ord Elgin from 
all blame, and even magnanimousiy approved 
his ('onduct. 'Pwo independent valuationf 
were made. Mr. ^Richard Payne assessed 
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l4ir valuation of the marbles 
,1 5.000 ; while Mr. VV. 

K. Hamilton ^mced them 
It ^/6o,Soo. In the end 
:iu’ very Select Committee 
.inpointed to sit upon these 
.iiiti(iuities oracularly de- 
(lired that in their opinion 
/■55,ooo was a fair price. 
The act of Legislature, 
whereby the Elgin Marbles 
were secured to the [)ubli(', 
was dated July 1st, t8i6; 
and it is well worthy of note 
as a significant lad that, in 
\ie\v of a further collajisc 
of negotiations, the King of 
Itavaria had lodged 
/'3o,ooo with an English 
i)anking house ; for he, too, 
longed to possess the eon- 
Uaits of the fdgin Room at 
the llritish Museum. 

In the next illustration 
shown here, we see the 
skeleton of Charles Ryrne, 
tile famous Irish giant, who 
went by the name of 
O'llrien, and died in 17183 
at the age of twenty- two. 
O’Hrien was 8ft. 4in. in 
height. He lived in ( 'ook- 
s})ur Street, ('haring ( j'o.^s- 
and his death is said lo 
have been due to excessive 
drinking, to which he was 
always addicted, but more 
particularly since 



fishermen, w hereby his body 
alter death w'as to be taken 
out into the Irish Channel 
and dro])ped overboard, 
ljunter must* have been 
very keen on this particular 
specimen,” for he set 
detectives to work w'ho 
found out a()Out O'llrien’s 
gruesome con\i)act. d'he 
great surgeon then promised 
the same fishermen another 
^{,100 note to fulfil their 
previous instructions, luit 
to attacli a rope to the 
body, and drag it up again 
after it had been immersed, 
in accordance with the 
giant’s washes. This w'as 
done,, and Hunter himself 
set up the skeleton, whitdi 
may be seen to this day in 
the magnificent, but some- 
what depressing, Museum 
of the Uoyal College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn 
Eieids. At thi' side of this 
great sk(deton is seen one 
of the giant's boots and a 
pair of his slij)[H:rs. 

i\lso, in the foregoing 
illustration is seen the 
skeleton of a female child, 
(>[ extraordinary stunted 
growth. 'I'his is all that 
remains of C.kiroline Oa- 
ehami, lh(^ Sicilian dwarf, 


the loss of all his 
property, wLich hi- 
liad guilelessly in 
vested in a single 
l)ank - note of 

1'here is a nipsi 
eurious story a bout 
this skeleton. It 
seems thatO'Rrien 
had know'n for a 
long time that 
Hunter, the 
famous surgeon, 
wMs anxious to 
obtain his body 
after death for 
medical examina 
tion. Accordingly, 
the giant made a 
bargain with some 
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who was exhibited as an Italian Princess in 
London, in 1824. The child did not grow 
after birth, and died at the age of about nine 
yiMrs. Signorita Crachami's thimble, ring, 
slippers, aiK^ stockings are also preserved, 
together with a cast of thev dwarfs face. 

'Fhe last picture on the [ireceding page 
was reproduced from an original caricature' 
by Rowlandson, which hangs in the [irivate 
office of I^rofessor Stewart- a gentleman who 
maintains surprising vivacity and geniality 
amid the [leculiarly gruesome surroundings 
of the Mus(‘uni of the Royal Cx)llege of 
Surgeons, 'fhe drawing shows the giant we 
have just alluded to, surrounded by his 
admirers. O’Hritai has his hand on the head 
of a stalwart soldier, while another old 
gentleman, standing on a chair, is survey- 
ing the giant’s imposing proportions. One 
young lady has wriggled herself into O’Brien’s 
boot ; another is comparing her own Trilby- 
like foot with his ; while a third individual is 
surveying the giant’s second boot on his own 
very ordinary leg. 'I'he caricature is, of 
course, very much exaggerated, 

'Fhe next illustration de])icts what is known 
as the Durham Book, or St. Cuthbert's 


Oospels. d'his manuscript is a folio volume 
'Written on 258 leaves of thick vellum, and 
tiontaining ‘the four (Gospels in the Datin 
l^rsion of St. Jerome, to which are prefixed 
is usual the ('anoiis of Eusebius. 'Fhe 
• manuscript was written and iUiuninated--- 
' According to a note at the end of the book — 
; in honour of St. Cuthbert by Eadfrith, Bishop 


of Lindisfariie, who succeeded to the see in 
the year 698, and died in 721. His 
successor, /Ethel wald, caused it to bt^ 
splendidly bound and adorned<with gold and 
gems. Thus completed, it was i)reserved in 
the Monastery of Lindisfarne till about the 
year 875, when on account of the renewed 
devastations of the ])ane.s, Bishop Eardulf 
and Abbot ICadrid carried away from the 
mona.stcry the l)onc.*s of St. Cuthbert and 
other saints, together wdth the precious 
volume shown in the picture. Now, having 
proposed to go ovef to Ireland, they set 
sail from the River I)erwx*nt, but eneoun 
tered a terrific storm, in which their shij) was 
thrown on" one side by the violence of the 
weaves and St. Cuthbert’s (dospels carried 
away into the vasty deep. A book of suc'h 
value, however, was not permitted to he 
lost ; and it is interesting to note that, in a 
dream, it was shortly afterwards revealed to 
one of the monks that, on their arrival at 
Whitehaven, or Whitern, as it was then called, 
they would find the precious volume at tlu; 
(d)l) of the tide. 'Fo their great joy this 
actually haiipcned, and the Durham Book 
was pic'ked up at a distance of three miles 
from the haven. 
The historian, 
Simeon — good, 
easy man — re- 
cords it as a 
miracle that the 
pages of the 
manuscript were 
not in the .slightest 
degree injured by 
the salt water ; 
and although the 
visitor to the 
British Museum 
at this day may 
discern occasional 
stains upon the 
vellum, yet the 
i^Uiminations are 
throughout in the 
most perfect pre- 
servation. Beyond 
this nothing more 
is * known of the 
famous hook, except that it was preserved at 
Durham at the time of the Reformation, 
when it w'as despoiled of its cover for the 
sake of the gold and jewels which adorned it, 
and which constituted quite a respectable 
little property. Sulisequently the Durham 
Book came into the hands of one Bowyer, 
clerk to the Parliament in the reign of King 
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“THEY SAW A .MAN .STANDING UP GLARINC. AT THEM.’ 



Uirich ike Gmd^ 

(From the French of Guy de Maupassant, by Alys HAUARa) 


JtMILAR to all the other little 
wood-built inns scattered here 
and there in the Hautes-Alpes, 
just below the glaciers in those 
bare, rocky pathways of the 
snow-capped inountain peaks, 
th(' Sell waren bach inn serves as a refuge for 
(rai^ellors through the Ciemmi Pass. 

During six months of the year it is in- 
hni)ited by its owner, ^ean Hauser, and his 
but as soon 
the snow begins 
to get dtep in the 
v.illey, so that the 
rond to Loeche is 
only just praetic- 
the father and 
nidi her with their 
(Lnighter and three 
^ons leave their 
little mountain 
borne in charge of 
tb(.- two guides, an 
old man named 
Dnspard Hari, and 
y 0 u n g U 1 r i c h 
Kunsi, and Sam, 
the huge mountain 
(log. 

'Fhe two men 
with their faithful 
kc'cper remain until 
the following sjiring 
in their snowy 
prison, having no 
other view than the 
immense white 
slope of the Balm- 
horn, surrounded by 
l)ale, glittering 
mountain peaks, 
until they are finally 
shut up, blocked, as 
it were, buf^^d 
under the snow, 
which heaps itself 
up around them, 

£»nd then presses 
dose round the 
little house, bars the 
door, reaches the 
windows, and, in 
fact, wraps the inn 
round completely in 
its white mantle, 
and then falfb thickly 
on the roof* 


On the day when Hauser and his famil^' 
set out on their journey back to Loeclie, the 
winter had set inland the descent was not 
without danger. The three sons went oh 
first with the mules laden with luggage ; then 
came Jeanne Hauser and the daughter, 
Louise, mounted on another mule. 

The two guides walked behind with the 
father, for they were going to escort the little ; 
fiimily to the beginning of the descent, ,5 
'Jliey passed by the ^ 
frozen lake which 
is between the great . 
rocks near the inn, 
and then they con- 
tinued along the 
valley, which looked 
like an immense 
white sheet, on each 
side of whi('h rose 
the snowy peaks. A 
flood of sunshine 
fell on the white, 
shining, frozen 
desert, ligluing it 
up with a cold, 
blinding flame. 
There was no sign 
of life in this ocean ■ 
of mountains, no ' 
movement in this . 
vas^" measureless 
solitude, not a 
s<;und broke the 
profound silence. 

Gradually the 
young guide Ulrich 
Kunsi, a tall, 
strong - looking 
Swiss with long 
legs, got ahead of 
Hauser and old 
Gaspard Hari, and 
overtook the mule ;; 
on which the two | 
women were. riding, ' 
The younger of ^ 
them watched him i 
advancing, and a ? 
happy light shone 
in her eyes* ShO 
was a pretty your® 
girl, but her fait -- 
hair and her pale 
cheeks looked as ■( 
though they had 
lost their colour 
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through these long sojourns in the moun- 
tains surrounded by ice and snow. When 
Ulrich had overtaken them he slackened 
his pace and walked alongside of them, his 
hand resting on the crup{)er. 

The M^re Hauser began at once to go 
over again all the details she had given him 
about the precautions necessary for the long 
winter season in the little inn. It was his fir.st 
winter up there, whilst old ( laspard had for 
the last fourteen years spent his winter months 
under the snow in the Schwarenbac'h inn. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened, l)Ut his eyes were 
fixed on the young girl, and he did n<3t take 
in the sense of the words which fell on his 
ears. Every now and then he nodded his 
head and answered, “ Ves, Madame Hauser,” 
but his thoughts were far away, though his 
tranquiMooking face remained impassable. 
They arrived at th6 Daube Lake, the long 
surface of which, all frozen as it was, stretched 
out smooth and flat as far as the end of the 
valley. 

On the right the dark rocks of the Dauben- 
horn rose up perpendicularly 1))' the enormous 
moraines of the l.amm(,*ren glacier u])on 
which the Wildstrubel looked. 

As they approached the (lenimi Pass, 
which is the beginning of the descent to 
louche, they suddenly came in sight of the 
immense horizon of the Valais Aljis, from 
which they were separated by the deej), 
wide valley of the Rhone. It looked, in the 
distance, like a wliole world of white, irregular 
mountain tops, some flat and some tiointed, 
and all glittering in the sunshine. 'I'here was 
the Mischabel, with its two horns ; the huge 
mass of the Weisshorn ; the heavy looking 
Bruneckhorn ; the high, formidable pyramid 
of the Matterhorn, the man-slaycT ; and that 
monstrous cciquette, the T)ent blanche. 
.Then, down beknv them in a hole at the 
bottom of a frightful abyss, they ('ould see 
)eche, the houses of whi('h looked like so 
iny grains of .sand thrown down into that 
ormous crevice which* the (lemmi Pass 
Kses, and which begins over on the other 
ie on the Rhone. The mule stopped at 
j beginning of the path which goes wind- 
5 along, turning back and going on again, 
itastic and marvellous the whole length 
the mountain on the right until it 
iches the almost invisible village at its foot. 
The two women dismounted on to the 
>wy ground and waited until Hauser and 
tspard came up with them. 

“ Well, good-bye,” said Hauser, shaking 
hds with the two guides, “and keep* up 
nr courage till we meet next yean”« 


“Yes, good-bye till next year,” said old 
Gaspard. 

The Mere Hauser then sheok hands with 
the guides, and then it was Louise’s turn. 
Ulrich Ivunsi whispered, as he held her hand 
in his : “ Don’t forget us up there under the 
snow,” and she answered, “No”; but so 
c^uietly that he guessed what she said rather 
than licard it. 

“ (iood-bye again, then,” said Jean Hauser, 
“ and take care of yourselves up there, you 
know,” and shaking diands once more with 
the guides, he stepped on in front of his wife 
and daughter to lead the way down to the 
village. ‘In a short time they were out of 
sight, hidden by the turn of the winding path. 

The two men then retraced their steps and 
walked slowly back in the direction of the 
Schwarenlxich inn. d'hey went along, sick* 
by side, without spc*aking. They would he 
alone now — face to kice with each other for 
the next four or five months. 

Presently, (lasj)ard Hari began to tell 
about his life the jwevious winter. He had 
had with him Michael (.!anol, who was now 
too old to venture it again, as, of course, there 
is no knowing what may liappen during those 
long months of solitude. It had not been 
so monotonous after all, for the chief thing 
is just to make up one’s mind to it from the 
very first day, and then, too, they had found 
all kinds of things to do, and had played 
at various indoor games when they wanted a 
change. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened mechanically to the 
old man’s words, but his thoughts wt;re with 
the little family on their way down to the 
village along the winding path of the Gcmmi 
Pass. Soon the two men caught sight of the 
little inn, which was only just visible like a 
tiny black®speck at tlie foot of the monstrous 
wave of snow. When at last they arrived at 
their destination and o|)ened the door, the 
large dog with his curly hair began to jump 
up and frolic round them. 

“ Now, then, my lad,” ?aid *old Gaspard, 
“ we’ve got no woman here now to cook our 
dinner ; you set to work and peel the 
potatoes, and we’ll soon have something 
ready between us.” « 

The following morning the time seemed to 
go very slowly ; at least, so thought Ulrich 
Kunsi. Old Gaspard sat by the fire smoking 
his pipe, whilst the young man gazed out of 
the window at the dazzling white mountain 
(jpposite the house. 

In the afternoon he went out for a walk 
and amused himself with following the tracks 
of the mule on which the two women had 
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lidden the day before. When he reached 
the Gemmi Pass he lay down on the ground 
at the edge erf the abyss, and looked down 
at Loeche. 

'The village in its rocky well was? not yet 
hidden by the snow, which, however, had 
iK'arly readied it, but was stopped by the 
pine forests which sheltered the environs. Its 
low houses, as seen from that height, looked 
like so many stones in a meadow. Pouisc 
Mauser was down there now in one of those 
grt:y houses. In which*onc, though? Ulrich 
Kiinsi could not tell, as he was too far 
away to be able to distinguish them sepa- 
rately. How he did wish he could* go down 
to the village, now, before it was too late. 

'The sun had l)y this time disaj)peared 
1 m ' hind the liigh crest of Wildstruhel, and ihtt 
vi>iing man wended his way oik o more back 
to the inn. Gasjiard was still smoking, but 
on seeing his com})anion he })ro])osed a 
game (jf cards. 'They sat down 1(3 the 
little tal)le facing taich other and playcxl 
for a long time, and then had their 
su[)i)er and went to bed. 


The next few' days were just like that first 
one — clear and cold, but no fresh snow'. Old 
Gaspard w'ould •spend his afternoons looking 
out for the eagles and the rare birds which 
ventured on these icy summits, w'hilst Ulrich 
took his favourite w^alk down to the Gemrni 
Pass in order to have a glimpse of the village, 
and then on his return they would play at 
cards or dominoes, and stake some triflijig 
object in order to add to the interest. 

One morning Gaspard, who was up first, 
<?aUed Otit tp his companion. A moving 


cloud, thick but light, of white foam ^ ^ 
falling on them and all round them 
lessly, and was burying them gradually undef 
a heavy, mossy mattress, 'rius continued 
for four days and rfour nights, and the twp 
men had, to keep the door and windowis 
clear, to hollow out a passage and cut some 
steps in order to get u[) on to this icy powder: 
which, after tw'elve . hours’ frost, w'as harder 
than the granite of the moraines, 'fhey had 
to live now almost like prisoners, scarcely 
venturing outside of their dw’elling, and each 
of them accomplished regularly the every- 
day household tasks w'hieh he had from the 
first undertaki'M. Ulrich Kunsi did all the 
cleaning and the washing, and he also cut 
and carrit'd the wood, whilst (iaspard’s share 
of the work w’as the cooking and seeing to 
the fire. 

'Their fegular, monotonous 
I tasks were relitw'cd by their 
games at cards 
and dominoes, 
and both of them 
being very quiet 
and placid, they 
never quarrelled 
by any chance. 

'I here were never 
any impatient 
or sharp words, 
and they were 
never even 
bad-tempered, 
lor they had 
both taken in 
a good stock of 
resignation in 
order to be able 
to endure this 
winter sojourn 
on the top of . 
the mountain. 
Sometimes old 
Ciaspard would : ^ 
take his gun 
and go outvj 
chamois hunting, and w'hcnever he had ;; 
luck there was great feasting in the little ^ 
Schwarenbach inn. . | 

One morning he set out on one of these 
ex{)editions. 'Tlie thermometer was eighteen v 
degrees below freezing-point, and as the sun i 
W'as not yet up the w'ily huntsman hoped to i 
surprise his prey round about the WildstrubeL 
Ulrich, finding himself alone, did not get : 
up till towards ten o’clock. He was natu- 
rally a good sleeper, and would often have 
liked stay in bed in the morning, but was 
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ashamed to give way to bis laziness when 
Gaspard was thero, as the old guide was such 
an early riser and so energetic always. On 
the morning in question Ulrich took his 
breakfast in a leisurely wa^ and gave the dog 
his. Sam, too, silent nearly all his time now, 
night and day, in front of the fire sleeping. 

When the young man got up from the 
table a strange, sad kind of feeling came 
over him, a sort of horror of the solitude, 
and he wished that Oaspard were there to 
have their customary game of cards. He 
missed it, as it had liecome cjiiite a habit 
now to sit down after breakfast and have 
their game until it was time to [irepare for 
the next meal. 

l^ater on, as he could not settle down to 
anything, he set out to go and meet (iaspard, 
who w^as to be liack home towards four 
o\dock. 1'he snow < bad levelUxl the deep 
valley, filled up all tlur crevices, hidden the 
two lakes entirely from sight, and covered 
the rocks so that there was notliing to be 
seen now between tlie two immense moun- 
tains but an enormous smooth white basin, 
all dazzling and frozen. 

For the last three weeks Ulrieli had not 
been down to the edge of the precipice to 
look at the little village*. He wanted to go 
there before climbing the mountain slopes 
which led to Wildstrubel. Loec he was now 
also under the snow, and the houses were 
scarcely visible at all, buried as they were 
under this pale mantle. 'Fuming to the 
right, Ulrich reached the lammcren glacier. 

■ He went on with his long, mountaineer strides, 

; his irondi^^^ staff striking the snow, which 
: i^as as hard as stone, wiiilst, with his eagle 
glanee, he looked round in searc h of a 
iblaek moving speck in the distance on this 
measureless slieet of snow. 

When he bad arrived at the edge of the 
' glackr he stopped suddenly, wondering to 
f himself whether (iaspard had taken this 
Iftiad, and then he walked on along the 
I'.mofaines with a (juicker step and a feeling 
every minute more and more anxious. It 
,^‘be^n to get dusk, a pink shade came over 
snow, and a dry, frosty wind blew in 
over its crystal surface. Ulrich called 
gliut in a shrill voice that vibrated through the 
ll^jr and broke the death like silence in which 
|||fe mountains were wrapped. It could be 
for a long distance over the deep, still 
of the frozen foam, just like the cry of 
' a Wrd over the waves of the sea, and then it 
away again and there was no answer, 
^fplri'ch walked on and on, and the sun was 
gradually lower and lo^r ^ 


motintain crests, which were still pdrple from 
the reflection of the sky ; but the deep valley 
itself was turning a leaden g^e^^ 

Suddenly the young man was seized with a 
strange, 'nameless fear. It seemed to him as 
though the silence, the cold, the solilucle, 
and the winter death of these mounLains 
were entering his very soul, and as though 
they would stop his lilood and freeze it in 
his veins, as though they would stiffen his 
limbs and make of liim a motionless, frozen 
being. 'Fhis idea took ])ossessi()n of him, 
and he set off running as fast as he could go 
towards their dwelling, “(iaspnrd must have 
come ba(«k by now,” he said to himself; th(* 
old man had doubtless taken another road, 
and he would find him seated before the fire 
with his dead ( hamois at his feet. 

Presently he came in sight of thti inn. 
'Fhere was no smoke from the chimney. 
Ulrich hurried on fiister and faster, l>ut whv.u 
he op(Mied the door there was only Sam, who 
jumped up to greet him ; (Iaspard Hari had 
not yet nliirned. 'Ferrified at the old man’s 
long al)sen('(*, Ulric'h turned round as though 
he expected to see him biding in one of the 
corners. He then busied himself with light 
ing the fire and making the soup, hoping 
that by the time the evening meal was ready 
(Iaspard waiuld be back. Every few minutes 
he would go to the door and look out to see 
whether he were not in sight. 

It was night now, a t)ale, wan .sort of night 
such as one has on the mountains, a 
livid dusk, lighted up from the edge of the 
horizon by a clear, yellowish crescent, whicli 
was just ready to fall behind the mountain- 
tops. 'File young man went liack into the 
house, sat down and warmed his hands and 
feet at the fire, while he turned over in his own 
mind all the accidents which were possible. 

(iaspard might have fallen and broken his 
leg, he might have slipped into a hole, oi 
stumbled and twisted his foot. If so, he 
would be lying there in the snow, chilled 
through and through, and surf with the cold 
he would be in utter despair, shouting foi 
help, calling out with all the strength he had 
left, and his voice would fall on the silent 
air, and there would be no one to answer him. 

Where was he, though? The mountair 
was so vast, so rugged, and- .so dangerouj 
to explore, especially at this season of the 
year, that ten or twenty guides might searck 
in every direction for a whole week before 
finding a man in that immensity. Ulrich 
iCunsi, however, decided that if Gaspare 
Hari were not back by midnight, he wouf<; 
set Olft S^m to search for hirr^ 
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• He began to make preparations for his 
expedition. He put enough food to last for 
two days h\ a knapsack, took his steel 
mimpoNs, and fastened a long, stout cord 
lound and round his body, and \rxamined 
his irc)n-tipi)t‘d crook and his axe, with which 
ht; would probably have to cut steps in the 
ice. He then sat down and waited. I'he 
lire was blazing in the grate and the dog 
snoring away on the hearth, whilst the ckx'k 
was beating time regularly within its wooden 
(\ise like the heart ♦ of a human being. 
L'lrich sat there waiting, listening intently for 
any sound in the distance, shuddering vvlieii 
the wind rustled over the roof and against 
the walls. 

'I’he clock striK'k midnight, and the first 
stroke startled him. 'I'hen feeling that he 
was all unnerved, he put some water on the 
lire to boil in order to make himself a cup of 
strong ('ofj'ee before setting out When thv. 

< ]o('k struck again he rous(?d Sam and then, 
opening the door, started in the direction of 
U ildstniht'l. I'or over five hours he con- 
tinued his ascent, scaling rocks, cutting foot 
holds in the ic'e, advancing slowly, and some- 
times lia\ing to haul up the dog after him 
with his cor(l. 

It was nearly six o’clock when be arrived 
<»n the top of one of the jieaks where he 
knew (laspard was in the haliit of coming to 
hunt tile chamois. Ulrich waited now for 
the daylight. The sky was getting jinler over 
his lu‘ad, and suddenly a strange light flashed 


Gradually the highest peaks in the ; 

changed to a delicate, neshy-pjnk hue^ 
then the red sun appeared behind the 
giant heights of the Bernese Alps. 

Ulrich Kunsi ngw started on his way cwW 
more. He walked along like a huntsman, 
with his head bent, looking out for tracks, and . 
encouraging the dog every now and then with 
a “ Search, Sam ! Search ! Good dog ! ” ^ 

He began to descend the mountain again, 
now gazing down at every firecipice, and now 
and again calling out ; but liis voice always 
(lied away in the dumb immensity, and there 
was no answer on any side. Sometimes he • 
would knee l down, with his ear on the ■ 
ground to iisten, and lit‘ would imagine 
hi-ard a voice, and would set off again; 
([uickly, calling all the way ; but not anotlier ^ 
sound would lie hear, and he w'ould have to 
sit down to n-st, exhaiikted and despairing. 

Towards mid-day he took some refresh- 
ment and fed the dog, who was as worn out 
as his masU'r, and then they started once 
more on their sciarch. W’hen night (^amc on 
they were still going along, although they , 
must have walked over thirty miles of 
mountain road. As they were too far from 
the little inn to think of gelling back, and 
too tired to be able to continue their way, \ 
Ulrich hollowed out a hole in the snow and 
crouched down in it, with the dog, under a 
rug that he had brought with him slung over ' 
his shoulder.s. 

They lay down together, the young man and ; 



over the immense ocean of the pale moun- the dog, trying to warm themselves by huddling: 

tain-tops which .stretched for a hundred close together, but frozen to the very tnarrnw: 

leagues around him. It was as though fhis of their bones, both of them. Ulrich scarcely 

strange, wird light had risen from the snow s|ept at all ; was haunted by all kinds of 
itself^ to fall again into spacer / 
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The day was just beginning to dawn when 
he got up. His legs were as stiff as bars of 
iron, and he was so low-spirited that he could 
have cried out in his anguish, whilst his heart 
beat so fast that he felt il would stop alto- 
gether at the slightest sound he might now 
hear. 

The idea suddenly came to him that he 
too was going to die of cold in this terrible 
solitude, and the very horror of such a death 
' roused him to action. He began to descend 
the mountain, this time in the direction of 
the inn. He stumbled and fell several times, 
and the poor dog lagged behind, limping 
along on his three paws. They reached 
Schwarenbach towards four o’elo('k in the 
afternoon, and found the house empty just as 
they had left it, Ulrich niadc^ a lire, and 
after he and the dog had eaU:n something, he 
was so worn out th^t he fell asleep, for he 
was abso]iit(‘ly incapalde of thinking about 
anything. 

He slept for a long time - a very long time 
— completely overmastered by invincible 
slumber. Suddenly the sound of a \t)iee, of 
a cry of his own name, “ Ulrich ! roused 
, him, and he got u[) hastily. Had he been 
,,, dreaming ? Was it one of lliose strange cries 
which one hears in dreams when one’s mind 
'kill at ease? No; he heard it again, now 
^ distinctly- -that cry whicli vibrnted, and which 
: seemed to have entered into his very soul, 
r :'''M certainly someone had ('ailed, and it 
: name he had heard - “ Ulrich ! ” 

^meone was there near to the house, there 
no doubt al>out it. 

v rushed to the door, opened it, and 
;\,ahohted with all his might 
. ^ ^(Saspard, (iaspard, are you there?” 

^ ' There was no answer, not a sound, not a 
. mvErmur, not a moan, nothing. It was dark, 
but the snow could l)e seen as white as ever, 

. The \vind had risen, that bitter, icy wind 
;7mich cracks the stones and leaves nothing 
l^iVe on tliose deserted heights. It swept along 
/fe sudden gusts, more withering and more 
' ^han the fiery wind of the desert. 

^;V'/:|Jlrich cried out again: ‘‘(laspard! (las- 
\ Gaspardl” 

Jv^'^Then he waited again and listened. All 
dumb on the mountain. And now” a 
IlliiJttal terror took possession of him, and he 
in all .his bones. He rushed back 
; ijfeib^the house, closed the door, and fastened 
Ipke bolts, and then sank down on a chair, 
all over from head to foot. 

J He was certain, absolutely certain, that his 
' had just now called him with ixis 

; breath. Of that W suhe^ jtist;:^ > 


one is sure that one is alive or that one 
eating a piece of bread, Gaspard Hart 
must have been slowly dying (luring two 
days and three nights down in some hole, in 
one of *those deep, immaculati* - looking 
ravines, the whiteness of which is more 
sinister than the dense gloom of the subter- 
ranean passages. 

He had been dying during those two days 
and three nights, and now a few' minutes ago 
he had drawn his last breath as he thought of 
his young comrade, end bis soul was no 
sooner free than it had taken its fliglit tow^ards 
the inn where Ulrieli liad been sleeping, and 
it had called him l)y virtue of that mysterious 
and terrible ])ow'cr which the souls of the 
dead have of haunting the living. It had 
cried out, this voiceless soul, to the soul of 
tin: young man as he sle|)t ; it had ulten.'d 
its last farewell, or its re])roa(:h, or perhaps 
its ciirs(% on the man who had not sought 
long enough on the mountain. 

And Ulrich felt as though it was there with 
him, tins soul, near him, behind the wall on 
the other side of the door which he had just 
bolted. It was roaming al.)Oiit like a night- 
bird whi(’h rustles against the liglited windows 
w”ith its feathers, and th^: young man almost 
shrieked uloud in his aw”e and terror. He 
w’anted to get up and rush aw'ay, but he 
dared not open the door ; he dared not now, 
and he never would dare to fiom In'Mcefortli, 
for the phantom would remain there day and 
night, hovering round the inn, until the old 
man’s body had Ijeen found and ]:)laced in 
consecrated ground in some ceme tery. 

It began to get light, and Ulrich felt more 
reassured at the return of the brilliant sun- 
shine. He prepared his meal, fed the dog, 
and then he sat down again in des[)air and 
torture at flie thought of the old man lying 
amongst tite snow. 

When once more the darkness began to 
cover the mountain, fresli terrors assailed 
him. He walked about in the dark kitchen, 
lighted only by one flieke^ri'hg ' candle. He 
walked backwards and forwards from one 
side to the other, taking long strides and 
listening — listening intently to hear whether 
the fearful cry of the previous night came 
across the gloomy stillness of the mountain. 
And he felt himself alone, the wretched man, 
more alone than any human being had ever 
been ! 

He was alone in the midst of this immense 
snowy desert, alone more than six thousand 
feet above any inhabited dwelling, right up 
above the world of human beingk— alone in 
This frp^ii land, A wild idea took posses^pl^ 
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Janries I., artd kter 
on it found its way 
into the library of 
Sir Robert Cottoh, 
with whose niagnifi^ 
cent coMection it 
was presented to the 
nation in 1753. 

Ntixt is shown a 
bronze Mercury of 
the same {Period as 
tlie Jupiter which 
was found in 1792 
at Pararnythia, in 
ICpirus. (!)ne pecu- 
liarity (^f this figure 
whic'h has never 
been ol)st;rved in 
any other of Mer- 
cury, or of any deity 
who had tlie desir- 
able gift of per])etual 
youth, is the mark- 
ing of the veins, 
which are distinct 
and prominent as in 
the figure of Jupiter 
aforesaid. Figures of 
Mercury afe among 
the most com- 
mon ; but in none 
o t h e r 

is there any indication of veins, 
either in the limbs or body ; and, 
therefore, is this cliaracteristic 
('onsidered proof of the high 
anti(iuity of the figure. 'J'he 
finishing is throughout in a degree 
of perfection unknown in any- 
thing else. Listen to the rhapsody 
of the art lover, speaking of this* 
identical figure : “ Though every 
lock of hair is accurately com- 
I)osed, it seems movable with 
every breeze ; and though the 
lines of the lips, bifows, and eyelids 
are perfectly finished, no magnifier 
could trace any sign of a tool in 
any part of the surface. Every 
muscle appears •clastic, and the 
countenance absolutely s{)eaking 
with g beauty and sweetness of 
character positively more than 
humah.’^ The drapery, too, is 
composed and finished with the 
same happy mixture of breadth, 
lightness, sharpness, and delicacy, 
has b|en cast with the left 
^rm 4 pd should^ it covers^ 


in a second ptee; the 

with a gold stud, which Was drawn put 
the dra|>ery removed to allow of the figiiw" 
being moulded some years ago ki Paris. 
right arm, too, of* which the hand hol^ 4 j 
pur.se made of the entire skin of some smatt I 
animal, has been cast and wrought separately^ 
and very neatly joined to the body a little 
below the shoulder. 

This exquisite figure was found exactly 
it is here represented, on its ancient [)edestal j 
elegantly enriched with the lotus, inlaid witttf- 
silver and enamel, and with a votive goliv 
torque hung loosely round its neck, on thfe 
19th of F(‘bniary, 1732, at a place called,: 
rierre Liiisit {tr/fsU omen !\ near Huis> 
Lyons. M'wo labourers being driven froih 
I heir work by a sliower of rain, observed 
small cave near a (cascade, the mouth:' 
whereof was sto])ped if|) by a large stones ; 
'I'his they removed with their pickaxes,! 
and inside they found this figure, which ' 
tliey at once carried to a bourgeois of Huis, ' 
named Janin, in whose possession it remained 
until 1 747, when it was purchased of Janin by i 
the almoner of the Chapter of Belleville, who 
had the interesting story of its finding re**'* 
corded in a proch verbal before a notary. Th^ 
figure remained at Belleville in the almotier^i .: 
possession until the year 1788, when he 
leaving it to his friend, the Abb^ I'ersantf 
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Paris* 'i'he latter/upon realizing the dangers 
trhich threatened ail the F clergy in 
1 79a, sold it for a f# francs. 

In the preceding reproduction is shown a 
beautiful little jtipdel of, a Chinese villa — 
occupants, grounds, and all It formed part 
of a present sent by the Emperor of China for 
Josephine, wife of the first Consul, Buona- 
parte. It never reached its destination, how- 
ever, for the vessel in which the model was 
being conveyed to Europe was captured by one 
of the ubiquitous British ships of war. After 
the treaty of Amiens in 1802 the restitution 
of this interesting present was offered, but 
refused ; and sul)se(juently it passed into 
the museum belonging to the ICast India 
Company. The thing may now 
l>e seen in the Indian section of 
the South Kensington Museum. 

In 1873, the Princie of Wales 
presented to the British Museum 
—or, to be quite correct, to the 
department of Greek and Roman 
;■ — a quadrangular stele 

or pillar of white marble, on the 
r of which is inscribed 

V la decree of the City of Rhodes, 

W the raising of a volun- 
lary loan for the defence of the 
:city in some great emergency. 

' The names of the contributors 
of the loan, and the sun)s sub- 
scribed by eac'h, are recorded on 

the marble for all the world 

like the subscription list of a 
^ M House fund. But fani'y 

• Rhodes raising a loan ! One 
; ' /wonders whether there were any 
troublesome Outlanders to be 
d^lt with. And the Rhodesian 
ilorsei what of that famous fight- 
ing body? But I am digressing. 
j'jTfae stele from Rhotles is shown 
the picture. It seems that 
transcripts of this same 
were ordered to l)e in 
^pribed on steloe and set up in as 
: 4 feafiy public places in the city. 
vlEkp^ts have for generations fought frantically 
;;j|yeir the inscription, and here is the latest 
IlciSttlt : ** From the character of the paleo- 
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vg^by, this decree may be referred to the 
^iro^century before Christ ; and from internal 


^‘emergency for which ttie loan Aw raised*'' 
was probably one which com^ to every man 
among us t 

This inscription was formerly embedded in 
the i>aveVnent of the Church of St. John, in 
Rhodes. After the Turkish conquest this 
church became a mosque, and the vaults 
under it were used as a powder-magazine 
w'hich wdll surprise no one who has atten 
tively read the former part of this artic K* 
dealing with the Elgin Marbles. In 1856 the 
powder exploded- why, deponent knoweth 
not — and the church was destroyed. As a 
natural secjuence, the stele w\as brokc’u into 
a mimbev of fragments, but the principal 
part, wlien found, was fortunately uninjured. 

And the jfilgrim wlio makes his 
way to the Reading Room of 
the British Museum among the 
habitues tlu.‘reof — a rac‘e apart - 
may turn aside on the left into 
the parts filled with antique bits 
of sculpture and things, and may 
examine the stele from Rhodes 
at his leisure. But, believe me, 
he will be an impressionable 
man wlio views the thing with 
emotion. 

I'he picture reproduced on 
the next page is from a photo- 
grai)h of that famous Rem- 
brandt etching, “ Christ Healing 
the Sick,’' more popularly known 
as the “Hundred Guilder 
Ihece,” because tradition .says 
that an impression \vas sold for 
that sum— rather less than ^8 
of our money — during the 
artist’s lifetime. 'J'his etching 
is probably the most famous in 
existence ; and of the “ first 
stale” only eight impressions 
are known to exist. At least 
six of these are in public collec- 
tions, and tw'o are in the Print 
Room of the BHtish Museum. 

An original impression was 
offered *for public sale in 
as it WMS known to be the 
last that could come intOr the market, it 
realized the large sum of. 1,750. In the 
the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt 


1 893, and 


year 1799, die Rev. Clayton 

. ^ , Cracherode, who died in that year, bequeathed 

(can they liave turned the thing his library to the British Museum, including 
^i^de put ?) it is probable that the emergency a large number of etchings and drawings, 
6^ which the loan was raised was the cele- which comprised Rembrandt etchings of tbe 
^ted siege by Demetrius Ppliorcetes (305 highest quality. The romantic story attacbleid 
;v;^3d4 >c.).” This, of course, leaves vus tp tire “ Hundred Guilder ^ etching cbm^ 
'4iS«u>gcly 'Calm." ■wrtb':iheiyear.'t^8.:' At tjiat ■riricH? 
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)i‘nnissi()n to visit the Print Room of the 
vruseum was extremely dirficult to obtain. 

Just previous to that year, however, one 
)igliton, a caricaturist, wlio kept a fruit 
hoj) at Charing Cross, did obtain such 
)crmission by an order from no less a 
)ersonage than the Prince of Wales. At this 
iine, Mr. Beloe, the assistant librarian, was 
n charge of the J’rint Room ; and relying on 
he Prince’s introduction, he neglected his 
III ties by leaving the supposed student 
inattended in the department. Now, the 
atter availed himself of the opportunity to 
iteal a large number of fine prints — especially 
he Rembrandt etching. Some of these he 
iffered for sale to Messrs. Woodburn, who 
vere then the leading dealers in pictures 
ind prints, and had their establishment in 
it. Martin’s I^ne. Among the etchings 
)ffered by Dighton was the one reproduced 
lere ; and havfng doubts of its origin, 
Mr. Samuel Woodburn immediately took 
t to Great Russell Street, to compare 
t with the original in the Museum. Of 
course, he held that original in his hand, and 
>n missing it from its place he presently dis- 
:overe4 the robbery from certain imperfectly 
obliterated tnarks pn the mounting of the 
^ at once communi- 


procured a search-warrant and proceeded to 
Dighton’s establishment, where they seized 
all the prints tliey could find, whether 
belonging to the Museum or not. Dightott 
himself was taken into custody, but, amazing 
as it may seem, it was subsequently 
ascertained that, as there were no marks upon 
the Museum prints sufficient to establish 
their identity, no prosecution could be 
sustained, and Dighton was accordingly 
set at liberty, the prints only being retainea 
— another l\>rtland Vase case, in fact, 
'I'hese exiiuisite Rembrandt etchings are 
known to collectors by the imprint of a; 
palette and brushes which Dighton had ; 
coolly stamped upon them to mark theih as 
his own. Mr. Beloe, the custodian of die> 
Print Room, resigned his appointment 
consequence of this affair, while DightoHj 
himself fell into disgrace and poverty, dyingv 
miserably some two or three years afterwar#.: 

The man had certainly hit upon an ingemV 
ous method of stealing the prints. Beneath 
his arm he brought his own portfolio, fillip 
with blank paper, returning each time with a 
priceless lot of etchings. In 1817, Dihdip 
wrote about the incident, ref^ing el^a^dy 
to , the thief as , a ** bipedal ser|>eht,” pd; 
dendundng bk reteasiSj ftp imprisbpr 

- among' ■■'other;; 
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collectors without a hair of his head being 
touched/' 

An indirect appeal was made to the various 
purchasers of the stolen treasures, and to the 
credit of most of them, be it said, they were 
promptly returned to the Museum. 

The entrance to the Nimroud (lallery of the 
British Museum is flanked by a lion and a 
bull, winged and man headed. 'I hese were 
brought by the well-known explorer, Sir 
Henry Layard, from the north-west palace of 
Ashur-nasir-pal, at Nimroud. 1 'hey formed 
part of Sir Henry Layard s disf'overies at 
Nineveh. Having 
traversed Asia Minor 
and Syria, Sir Henry 
felt an irresistii>le 
desire to penetrate* to 
the regions beyond the 
Euphrates ; but wlfen 
he reached Mosel, to 
secure Mohamed 
Pasha's permission to 
make the necessary 
exqi various, he met 
/with every conccival)le 
[^b^tacle. On one occa 
ifipp it was found that 
;'the Cadi was endea- 
Voyring to stir up the 
jpeople against the ex- 
plorer on the grounds 
that he was carrying 
away treasures— which 
in a sense was true. 

Another rumour was 
bruited abroad that 
Sir Henry w'as un- 
earthing inscriptions 
which proved beyond 
doubt that the Franks 
iiad once held the 
country, and yiekling 
isvidence where! >>• the 
Ijhbelievers would be 
i^nabled to resume possession and exterminate 
|tll devout Moslems. 'Fhe lion was given 
ISyci legs in order that, from whatever point 

view it was regarded, the spectator could 
iiehi^d the perfect aninral. 

' ' For various reasons, the Arabs who assisted 
Sir Henry Layard in his excavations gave 
InSduliar, and at times violent, demonstrations 

their interest in the w^ork. The moment 
j^tain pieces of sculpture turned up they 
promptly beaten and spat upon, w’hile 
Ofhetfit were devoutly kissed. At tinie.s, too, 
die fier>’ fellows dashed into the trendies 
w with strmmimg ; h^^^ , ,a»d 


removed the baskets ouipusmcr 

celerity, shouting at the saniie time the war" 
cry of their particular tribe. 

In spite of all this display of feverish 
energy, however, these discoveries weri 
made under very trying conditions. Sir 
Henry's health was rapidly giving way ; nor is 
this to be ivonderecl at seeing that he had to 
pass many hours in the trenches when the ther 
mometer registered from ii2deg. to ii5deg. 
in the shade. Hot winds swept over the 
devoted band like filrnacc blasts during the 
day, and clearly were not conducive to sleep 
at night. Being at this 
time witliout the neces- 
sary means for remov- 
ing these huge .scul})- 
tures in safety. Sir 
Henry Layard was 
advised by the trustees 
of the British Museum 
to leave them w’here 
they were discovered 
until some favourable 
o])portunity presented 
itself for transporting 
them. Naturally, the 
exjdorer did not like to 
forsake the treasures 
he had recovered, so he 
resolved uiion attempt- 
ing the rtunoval and 
embarkation of two of 
the smallest and best 
preser ved. A c c o r d - 
ingl)', he fixed upon 
this l)ull and its com- 
panion the lion. Then 
a new difficulty arose, 
because no wood but 
poplar was conveniently 
available for the con 
struction of a cart. A 
carpenter w'as, there- 
fore^ dispatched to the 
neighbouring mountains to fell mulberry trees, 
and in due lime a rude conveyance was built 
upon which were enthroned, so to speak, the 
bull and the lion. This cart was then 
dragged dowm to the river by the Arabs, where 
it remained with its precious cargo until Sir 
Henry had succeeded in persuading a rafts- 
man from Baghdad to construct a raft for 
each piece of sculpture. Eventually this was 
done, the rafts being held together by 600 
dried sheep and goat skins. Both bull and 
lion were in this way floated down to Baghdad, 
whence they were transported direct to 

England-; v;-; /■'. , 
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Rodney Stone. 

Ky* A. CONAN DOVLK. 


CHAPTER V. 

HUCK T R KC K 1.1,1 S. 

i OW that 1 was in my seven- 
teenth year, and had already 
some noed for a ra/or, 1 had 
^ begun to weary of tlie narrow 
I life of the village, and to 
® long to sec somethhig of the 
great world beyond. And the craving was 
all tile stronger because 1 durst not speak 
openly about it, for the least hint of it 
brought the tt^ars into my mother’s eyes. But 
now there was the less reason that 1 should 
stay at home, since my lather was at her side, 
and so my mind was all filled by this 
pros[)ect of my uncle’s visit, and of the 
( fiance that he might set my feet moving at 
last u[)on the road of life. 

As you may think, it was towards my 
fathers profession that my thoughts and 
my hopes turned, for from my child- 
h(jod 1 have never seen the ‘heave of 
the sea or tasted the salt upon niy lips 
without feeling the lilood of five genera- 
tions of seamen thrill within rny veins. 
And think of the challenge which was ever 
waving in those days before the eyes of a 
coast-living lad ! 1 had but to walk up to 

W’olstonbury in the war time to see the .sails 
of the French (‘hasse-innrees and privateers. 
Again and again I have heard the roar of 
the guns coming from far out over the waters. 
Se:amen would tell us how' they had left 
London and been engaged ere Iiighttall, or 
sailed out of Bortsmouth and been yard arm 
to yard-arm before they had lost sight of St. 
Helen’s light. It was this imminence of 
the danger which \varmed our hearts to our 
sailors, and ‘m^fefe us talk, round the winter 
fires, of our little Nelson, and Cuddie 
Collingwood, and Johnnie Jarvis, and the 
rest of them, not as being great High 
Admirals with* titles and dignities, but as 
good friends whom we loved and honoured 
above all others. What bov was there 



.seawards. It w'as I<ondon now of which i i 
thought l)y day and lirooded by night ; the J 
huge city, the home of the wise and 
great, from whit:h came this constant stream ' 
{)( carriagc.s, and those crowds of dusty-: 
people who were for ever flashing past our 
window-pane. It was this one .side of life , 
which first j)resente(l itself to me, and SO, 
as a hoy, J us(.'d to picture the ("ity as 
a gigantic stable with a huge huddle of 
coaches, whi('h wt ie for ever streaming 
off down the country roads. But, then, 
C!hampion I larrison told me how the fighting- 
meti lived there, aiuU my father how the 
heads of the Navy lived there, and ’ my 
mother how her brother and his grand friends 
\vere there, until at last I was consumed with 
impatience to see this marvellous heart of 
England. This coming of rny uncle, then, 
was the breaking of light through the dark- 
ness, though 1 hardly dared to hope that he 
would take me with him into those high 
circles in which lu; lived. My mother, how- 
ever, had such coiifidenc.e eitlier in his goo4;' 
nature or in her own powers of pensuasiop^ 
that she alrrnady began to make furtive pre- 
parations for my (le])arture. 

But if the narrowness of the village life;' 
chafed my easy spirit, it was a torture to the, 
keen and ardent mind of Boy Jirn, It was 
l)ut a few (lays aftca the coming of my uncle's 
letter that we walked over the 1 )owns together, 
and 1 had a peep of the bitterness of his 
heart. 

“ What is there for me to do, Rodney ? - 
h(; cried. 1 forge a shoe, and I fuller it, and, 
I clip it, and J cauiken it, and I knock six 
holes in it, and tliere it is finished Then I> 
do it again and again, and blow up thoV 
bellows and feed the forge, and rasp a hodf> 
or two, and there is a day’s work done, and ■ 
every (lay the same as the other. Was it 
this only, do you think, that I was born 
the world?” 

I looked at him, his proud, eagle face*;| 
and his tall, sinewy figure, and I wondered; 


through the length and breadth of Britain whether in the whole land there was a finer^ ; 
who did not long to be out with them handsomer man. 

under the red-cross flag? “The Army or the Navy is the place for 

But now that peace had come, and jhe, you, Jim,” said I. 
fleets which had swept the Channel and ttie “That is very well,” he cried. “ If you go 
Mediterraflean were lying dismantled in our into the Navy, as you ^ are likely to do, yoii 
harbours, there was less to draw one’s Taney go as officer, and it is you who do the 
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ordering. If I go b, It is as one who w^as help it Life would be easier if I could.* 1 
born to receive orders,** was made to be my own master, and there's 

**An officer gets his orders from those only one place where I can hope to be so.” 
above him.*’ * “ Wheu^; is that, Jim ? ” 

“But an officer does Aot have the lash “In London. Miss Hinton has told me 
hung over his head. I saw a poor fellow at of it, until I feel as if 1 could find my way 

the inn here— it was some years ago—who through it from end to end. -She loves to 

showed us his back in the tap room, all cut talk of it as well as 1 do to listen. I have it 

into red diamonds with the boatswain's whip, all laid out in my mind, and I can see where 

/Who ordered that?’ I asked. ‘The the playhouses are, and how the river runs, 

captain,’ said he. ‘And what would you and where the King’s house is, and tlic 

have had if you had struck him dead?’ said Prince’s, and the i)lace where the lightin^- 

L ‘The yard-arm,’ he answered, ‘'i'hen if men live. 1 could make my name known in 

i had been you that’s where I should have Lcmdon.” 

hectXy said L and I spoke the truth. I can’t “ How?*” 

help it, Rod! 'rhcrc's something here in “Never mind how, Rod. I could do it, 
my heart, something that is as much a part and I will do it, too. ‘Wait!’ says my uncle, 

of myself as this hand is, which holds me, ‘Wait, and it will all come right for you.’ 
tbit.” That is what he always says, and my aunt 

: “1 know that you are as proud as l.ucifcr,” the same. Why should I wait ? What am 1 

.said 1. to wait for? No, Roddy, T’ll stay no longer 

“It was horn with me, Roddy, and 1 can’t eating my heart out in this little village, but 

ril leave my ai)ron behind me 
and ril seek my fortune in 
London, and when I come back 
to Friar’s Oak, it will be in such 
style as that gentleman yonder.” 

^ lie pointed as .he spoke, and 
there was a high crimson curricle 
coming down the i.ondon road, 
with two bay mares harnessed 
tandem fashion before it. I'he 
reins and fittings were of a light 
faw’ii colour, and the gentleman 
had a driving-coat to match, wath 
a servant in dark livery behind. 
I’hey flashed past us in a rolling 
cloud of dust, and I had just a 
glimpse of the pale, handsome fiice 
the master and of the dark, 
shrivelled filatures of the man. 
1 should never have given them 
another thought had it not chanced 
that when the village came into 
view there w’as the curricle again, 
standing at the door of the inn, 
and the grooms busy taking out 
the horses. 

“Jim,” I cried, “ I believe it is 
my uncle !-” and ' taking to my 
heels I ran for home at the top 
of my speed. At the door was 
standing the dark-faced servant. 
He carried a cushion upon which 
lay a small and fluffy Iaj)dog. 

“You will excuse me, young 
sir,” said he, in the siiavest, most 
soothing of voices, “ but am I 




IfDMscf of iJeutenant Stone? In that case 
you will, [xjrhaps, do me the favour to hand 
{() Mrs. Stone tthis note which her brother, 
Sir Charles I’regellis, has just committed to 
my care.” 

1 was quite abashed by the man’s flowery 
u;iv of talking, .so unlike anything which I 
ii.ul ever heard. He had a wizened face and 
.Ijiirp little, dark eye.s, which took in me and 
[he liouse and my mother’s startled face at 
tiic window all in the instant. My parents 
w- rt- together, the two of them, in the sitting- 
room, and my mother read the note to us. 

“ My dear Mary,” it ran, ‘‘1 have stopped 
il tlu; inn, because 1 am somewhnt ravaj;e 
hy die dust of your Sussex roads. A laven- 
[lor wattT bath may restore me to a condition 
ill which I may fitly pay my compliments to 
1 lady. Meantime, I send you Fidelio as a 
hostage. Fray give him a half-pint of warmish 
milk with six drops of pure brandy in il. A 
lielter or more faithful creature never lived. 
l]>i/Jours a toi. Charles.” 

“ Have Ihm in ! Have him in ! ” cried my 
(ather heartily, running to the door. “ Come 
in, Mr. h'idelio. ICver) man to his own ta.ste, 
iiul six drojis to tlie half pint .seems a sinful 
ivatering of grog — but if you like it so, you 
shall have it.” • 

A smile fliekered over the dark face of the 
'er\ant, but his features re-set themselves 
instantly into their usual mask of respectful 
:il>.ser\’ance. 

“ ^'oii are labouring under a slight error, 
sir, if you will permit me to say so. My 
laine is Ambrose, and 1 have the honour to 
.»e the valet of Sir (diaries Trcgelli.s. d'his 
s Iddelio upon the cushion.” 

“ d\it, the dog I ” cried my father, in 
lisgust. Heave him down by the firesjde. 
Adiy should he have lirandy, when many a 
Christian has to go without ? ’ 

** Hu.sh, Anson,” said my mother, taking 
he cushion. “You will tell Sir ( 'haiies that 
Via wishes will be carried out, and that we 
ihall exjiect Inm^it his own convenience.” 

The man went off noiselessly and s\yiftly, 
3Ut was back in a few minute.s w'ith a flat 
jrown basket. 

“It is the st^fection, madam,” said he. 
‘Will you permit me to lay the table? Sir 
'Charles is accustomed to partake of certain 
li.shes and to drink certain wines, so that we 
jsually bring them with us when we visit.” 
He opened the basket, and in a minute he 
iiad the table all shining wath silver and gla^s 
ind studded wdth dainty dishes. So quick and 
neat and slfent was he In all that he did, that 
my father was as takeri with him as 1 was» 


“ Youy have made a right good .oretopi^ 
man if your heart is as stout as your fingers 
are quick,” said he, “ Did you never wisli 
to have the honour of serving your country ?’ ■ 

“ It is my honour, sir, to serve Sir Charles 
Tregellis, and I de.sire no other master,” be v 
answered. “ But I will convey his dressings ^ 
case from the inn, and then all will be ready,” ■ 

He came back with a great, silver-mounted 
box under his arm, and dose at his heels 
was the gentleman whose coming had made , 
sudi a (iisturban('e. 

My first impression of my uncle as he 
entered tht‘ room was that one of his eyes was . 
swollen to the si/e of an apple. It caught 
the breath irom my li])s, tliat monstrous, 
gli.sicning eye. But the next instant I 
perceived that he held a round glass in front ; 
of it which magnified it in this firshijon. He 
looked at us each in tunf, and then he bowled 
very gracefully to my mother and kissed her 
upon either dieek. 

“ ^'ou will permit me to compliment you, 
my dear Mary,” said he, in a voi<'e w'hich 
was the most mellow and beautiful that 
I have ever heard. “1 can assure you that 
the country air has u.sed you wondroits well, 
and that I should be proud to see my pretty 
sister in the Mall. 1 am your servant, sir,” 
he continued, holding out his hand to my 
father. “ It w'as but ia.st w'eek that I had the i 
honour of dining with my friend, Lord St., 
Vincent, and I took occasion to mention you 
to him. I may tell you that your name is , 
not forgotten at the Admiralty, sir, and I ’ 
hope that I may see you .soon walking the , 
poop of a 74 -gun ship of your own. So 
this is my nephew', is it?” He put a hand 
upon each of my shoulders in a very friendly 
w’ny and looked me up and down. 

“ Ihnv old are you, ne])liew?” he a.sked. 

“.Seventeen, sir.” 

“ \'ou look older. \'ou look eighteen, at 
the least. I find him very passable, Mary, J 
\ery j)a.ssable, indeed. He has not the l^c/ air^ ; 
the ionrnure— 'm our uncouth English we 
have no word for it. Hut he is as healthy 
a May-hedge in bloom.” ,| 

So within a minute of his entering our door r 
he had got himself u})on terms with all of us, / 
and with .so easy and graceful a manner that 
it seemed as if he had known us all for years. 

I had a good look at him now as he stood 
upon the hearth-rug, with my mother upon 
one side and my father on the other. He 
was a very large man, with noble shoulders, 
small w^aist, broad hips, w'ell-turned legs, and 
the smallest of hands and feet. His face 
was pak and handsome, with a prominent 
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^ -a jutting nose, and large blue staring 
f '^yes, in whicli a sort of daiuang mischievous 
was for ever playing. He wore a deep 
Iteown coat with a collar as high as his 
Sizars and tails as low as his knees. His 
.,ji>lack breeches and silk stockings ended in 
(lyery small, pointed slioes, so highly polished 
l^hal they twinkled with every movement, 
illis vest was of black velvet, open at 
top to show an embroidered shirt front, 
a high, smooth, white cravat above it 
l^^kh kept his neck for ever on the stretch. 
I tie stood ea,sily wdth one thumb in his arm- 
and two fingers of the other hand in his 
pocket. It made me proud as I watched 
^3iim to think lliat so magnificent a man, 
||wuh such easy, masterful ways, should be 
by Own blood relation, and 1 could see 
►m my mother^s eyes as they turned 
'ards him fliat the same thought was in 
^ Blind. 

All this time Ambrose bad been standing 
, 4 dark-clothed, bronze faced image by. 

te^ door, with the big silver-bound box under 
' fern, He vfbrwfbi'"' ■ ■ into 


I mny^ it ■ 

chaml>er, Sir Charles ? *■ he askeij. 

Ah, pardon me# sister Mary,” 
cried my uncle, I am old-fashioned 
enough to have principles-— an ana- 
chronism, 1 know, in this lax age. 
One of them is never to allow my 
baUcric de toilette out of my sight 
when I am travelling. I cannot 
readily forget the agonies which 1 
endured some years ago through 
neglecting this precaution. I wall 
do Ambrose the justice to say that 
it w^as before he took charge of my 
affairs. I w'as compelled to wear 
the same ruffles upon tw^o consecu- 
tive clays. On the third morning my 
fellow was so affected by the sight 
of my condition, that he burst into 
tears and laid out a pair which he 
had stolen from me.” 

As he s[)()ke his lace w’as very 
grave, but the light in his eyes 
danced and gleamed. He handed 
his open snuff-box to my father, as 
Ambrose followed my mother out of 
the room. 

“ V'ou number yourself in an illiis- 
frious company by dipjiing your finger 
and thumb into it,” said he. 

“Indeed, sir!” said my father, 
shortly. 

V “ You are free of my box, as being 
a relative by marriage. You are free also, 
nephew^ and 1 pray you to take a jiinch. 
It is the most intimate sign of my good- 
will. Outside ourselves there arc four, 1 
think, who have had access to it— the Prince, 
of course; Mr. Pitt ; Monsieur Otto, the 
lYench Ambassador ; and l.ord Haw'kesbury. 

I have sometimes thought that 1 w'as pre- 
mature with Lord Hawkesbury.” 

“ I am vastly honoured, sir,” said my 
hither, looking suspiciously at his guest 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, for with 
that grave face and those ‘tw'inkling eyes it 
was hard to know^ how to take him. 

A woman, sir., has her love to bestow,” 
said my uncle. “ A man has his snuff-box. 
Neither is to be lightly cfffered. It is a 
lap.se of taste ; nay, more, it is a breach of 
morals. Only the other day as I w^as seated 
in Waller’s, my box of prime macouba open 
upon the table beside me, an Irish bishop 
thrust in his intrusive fingers. ‘ Waiter,' I 
qded, ‘ my box has been soiled 1 Remove 
it !' 7'he man meant no insult you uhder-^ 
stand, but that class of peopk must 
■intto. 



“ A bishop ! ” cried my father. “ You 
draw your line very hip[h, sir.” 

Yes, sir,” said my uncle ; “ 1 wish no 
better epitaph upon my tombstone.” 

My mother had in the meanwhile de- 
scended, and we all drew up to the table. 

“You will excuse my apparent; grossness, 
Mary, in venturing to bring my own larder 
with me. Abernethy has me under his 
orders, and I must eschew your rich country 
dainties. A little white wine and a cold 
quail— it is niitch as the niggardly Scotch- 
man will allow me.” 

“We .should have you on blockading 
service when the levanters are blowing,” said 
my father. “ Salt junk and weevilly biscuits, 
with a rib of a* tough Barbary ox w'hen the 
tenders come in. You would have your 
spare diet there, sir.” 

Straightway my uncle began to question 
him about the sea service, and for the wiiole 
meal my father w^as telling him of the Nile 
and of the Toulon blockade, and the siege of 
Genoa, and all that he had seen and done. 
But whenever he faltered for a word, ray 
uncl^ always had it re^dy for him, and it 


was hard to say which knew 
most about the business. 

“ No, I read little or no- 
thing,” said he, when my 
father marvelled where he 
got his knowledge. “The 
fact is that I can hardly 
pick up a print without see- 
ing some allusion to myself : 

' Sir C T does this,^ 

or ‘ Sir C . . . T . . . . 
says the other, ^ so 1 take 
them no longer. But if a 
man is in my position all 
knowledge C(,)mes to him.^ 
rhe Diike of York tells me 
of the Army in the morn- 
ing, and Lord Spencer chats 
with me of the Navy in 
the aftcTHoon, and Dundas 
whispers mo what is going 
forward in the Cabinet, so 
that I have little need of 
the 7'imes or the Morning 
CJnonkk.'‘^ 

This set him talking of 
the great w’orld of I.ondon, 
telling my father about the 
uK;n who were his masters 
at the Admiralty, and my 
mother about the l)eauties 
of the town, and the great 
ladies at A1 mack’s, but all 
in the same light, fanciful way, so that 
one never knew whetlier to laugh or to 
take him gravely. I think it flattered him to 
sec the w’ay in which we all three hung upon 
his words. Of some he thought highly and 
of some lowly, but he made no secret that 
the highest of all, and the one against 
whom all others should be measured, was Sir 
C'harles Tregellis himst^lf. 

“ As to the King,” said he, “ of course, I 
am rami de famille tht r(‘, and even with you 
1 can .scarce speak freely, as my relations are 
confidential.” 

“(k)d ble.ss him and keep him from ill!” 
cried my flither. 

“ It is pleasant to hear you say so,” said 
my uncle. “ One has to come into the 
country to hear honest loyalty, for a sneer 
and a gibe are more the fashions in town. 
The King is grateful to me for the interest 
which I have ever shown in his son. He 
likes to think that the Prince has a man of 
taste in his circle.” 

And the Prince?” asked my mother, 
“ Is he well-iavoured ? ” 

fine %ure of a man. At a ' 
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distance he has been mistaken for me. And 
he has some taste in dress, though he. gets 
slovenly if I am too lung away from liim. 1 
warrant you *that 1 find a^ crease in hi> coat 
to-morrow.’’ 

We were all seated round the lire by this 
time, f(jr the evening had turned chilly. I'he 
lam]) was lighted, and so also was my father’s 
l)il)e. 

“I suppose;,” said lu’, ‘‘that t'ais is your 
first visit to Friar’s Oak ?” 

My uncles face turned suddenly veu'y grave 
and stern. 

“It is my first visit for many >a.‘ars,” said 
he. “ 1 was but one and twenty yi^ars of agtj 
when last I came here. 1 am not likely to 
forget it.” 

1 knew that he spoke of his visit to ('lifA; 
Roj'al at the time (4 the murder, and I saw 
by her face that my mother knew it also. 
My father, however, had either never heard 
of it, or had forgotten the ( iK iimstance. 

“ Was it at the inn \a)U stayed ? ” lie asked. 

“ I stayed with the unfortunate Lord Avon. 
It was the tiiiu; when he was ac'ciised of 
slaying his younger brother and fled from 
the country.” 

We all fell silent, and my uiu.le leaned his 
chin upon his hand, looking thoughtfully into 
the fire. If 1 do hut close my eves n )w, 1 
can see tiie light upon his proud, handsome 
face, and see also my dear father, ('oncerned 
at having touched upon so terrible a memory, 
shooting little slanting glances at him betwixt 
the puffs of his pipe. 

I daresay that it has hajipened with you, 
.sir,” .said my uiu le at last, “ that you have 
lost some clear messmate, in l)attle or wreck, 
and that you have* put him out of your mind 
in the routine of your daily life, until 
suddenly .some word or some sc'ene brings 
him baek to your iiiemorN', .ind you find your 
sorrow as raw as u[)on the first day of 
your loss.” 

My father nodded. 

“So it is with me to-night. I never formed 
a close friendship with a man 1 say nothing 
of women save only the once. 'I'hat was 
; with Lord Avon, We were of an age, he a 
few years perhaps my senior, but onr tastes, 
; our judgmei^its, and our characters were alike, 
save only that he had in him a touch of pride 
such as I have never known in any otlier man. 
! Rutting a, side the little foililes of a rich young 
man of fashion, /cs ifidesrrHions' d^um jeumsse 
dorif^ 1 could have sworn that he was as 
good a man as I have ever known.” • 

*LHow came he, them to .such a orime?” 
■ asked my father. 


My uncle shook his head. 

“Many a time have 1 asl^ed myself that, 
question, and it (tomes home to me more 
to-night ^han ever.” 

All the jauntiness had gone out of hi^ 
manner, and he had turned suddenly into a 
sad and serious man. 

“Was it (.tertain that he did it, Charles?* 
asked my mother. 

My uncle shrugged his shouldiTs. “1 wish 
I could think it were .-not so. 1 liave thought 
scjinetimes that it was this very prides turning 
suddenly lo madness, w'hich diuve him to 
You haves heard how he rt'turned the moiii.a 
which we had lost ? ” 

“ Nay, 1 have heard nothing of it,” iny 
fallier answered, 

“ It is a \'ery old story nfv.v, though wr 
have not y(*t found an end it.) it. We hati 
plaY{‘d for two days, the feair of us : i.ord 
Avon, his brother ((.'aptain Harrington), Sir 
Lothian LIume, and myself. Of the (.'aptain 
J knt'W little, save that he was not of the 
best re))Ute and was deep in the hands t.)f the 
Jews. Sir Lothian has made an evil irinu* 
for himself since- ’tis the same Sir I,/)thian 
who shot Lord Carton in the affair at C'halk 
Farm Ixil in those days there was nothing 
against him. 'Lhe oldest of us was i)i.u 
twenty-four, and we gamixl on, as J say, 
until the (ai plain had (.'lea red the board. 
W'e were all hit, but our host far the hardest. 

“ 'Lhat night i tell you now what it 
would be a bitter thing for me lo tell in a 
court of law - - I was restless and sleepless, 
as often hap|>ens when a man has kept 
awake over long. My mind would dwell 
upon thi‘ r.dl of the cards, and 1 was toss- 
ing and turning in my bed, wht;n suddenly 
a cry fell iq^on my ears, and then a second 
loiuler one, coming from the direction of 
( ajUain Harrington's nwm. Five minutes 
later I heard steps passing down the passage, 
and, without striking a light, I o})ened my 
door and peeped out, thiuKihg that someone 
was taken unwell. 'J'here was Lord Avon 
walking towards me. In one hand he held 
a guttering ('andle and in the other a brown 
bag, which chinked as he moved. His Lice 

was all drawn and distorted - so much so 

that my (piestion was frozen u[)on my lips. 
TJefore 1 could utter it he turned into his 
chamber and softly closed the door. 

“ Next morning I was awakened by find- 
ing him at my bedside. 

“ ‘ Charles,’ said he, ‘ I cannot abide to 
think that you should have lost this money 
in my house. You will find it here upon 
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“ It was in vain that I laughed at his 
j i^icamishness^^ telling him that I should 
niost certainly have claimed my money had 1 
so that it would be strange indeed if I 


vv( n 

not permitted 


jxiy it wIk 

:n 1 

In.t. 




‘ Neither 1 

nor 

ni V 

brother 

will 

[our 

'll it,’ said 

he. 

‘ ri) 

icre it lies, 

and 

lOll 

may do 

what 

VOU 

like about it.’ 


“ lie would listen 
'() no argument, Init 
!,i>hecl out of the 
idom like a mad- 
iian. l)Ut perhaps 
:hcse details are 
'.miiliar to v<)u, and 
: 1 (h 1 knows they are 
lainful to me to tell. " 

My father was sit- 
ing with staring 
•^^^s and his for- 
;ottt‘n pipe reeking 
n his hand. 

“ Pray let us hear 
he end of it, sir,” 
le cried. 

“Well, then, 1 had 
ilnished my toilet in 
m hour or sc) — for 
1 was less exigeant 
in those days than 
low — and I met 
'iir Lothian Hume 
\t l)reakfast. His 
.‘xperience had been 
the same as my own, 
ukI he was eager to , 

C'aptain Barring- ‘ 

, 1 . . • ‘ •• TUJ'K’i: WAS A\( 

ton, and to asciertain 
why he had direc^t^d 

his brother to return the money to us. W^c 
were talking the matter over when suddt*nly 
I raised my eyes to the corner of the ceiling 

and I saw — I saw ” 

My uncle had* turned quite pale with the 
vividness of the memory, and he passed his 
hand over his eyes. 

“It was crimson,” said he, with a shudder, 
“ Crimson with black cracks, and from every 
crack — but I will give you dreams, sister 
Mary. , Suffice it that we rushed up the stmr 
which led direct to the Captain'.s room, and 
there we found him lying with the bone 
gleaming white th rough. hi^ throat A hunt- 


rnMv’i: was i/n.b anon wai.kjnc. iowaki*; 


Lord Avon’s. A lace ruffle was found in the 
dead man’s gras]) - and the ru file was Lord 
Avon’s. S(Jine papers were found charred in 

the grate and the. papers were Lord Avon’s. 

Oh, my poor friend, 
in what moment of 
madness did you 
come to do such a 
deed ? " 

'The light had gone 
out of my uncle’s 
eyes and the extra va- 
gan(‘e from his man- 
ner. Mis speech was 
('lear and plain, with 
none' of those strange 
London ways which 
had so ama/cd me. 
•Here was a second 
uik'K;, a man of heart 
aiul a man of brains, 
and 1 liked him 
better than the first 
“ And what said 
Lord Avon ? ” (Tied 
my father. 

“ He said nothing. 
Hi! went about like 
one who walks in his 
sleep, witli horror- 
stricken eyes. None 
dared arrest him 
until there should he 
due impiiry, but 
wl'icn the coroner’s 
court brought wilful 
murder against him, 
the constables came 
for him in full cry. 
But they found him 
fled. d'her(r was a 
rumour that he had 

UAI.K.N(. nnVAKI.S j,, \V\*st- 

minster in the next 
week, and tlien that lu‘ had i. seajied for 
America, hut nothing uhtc is known. It 
will be a briglu day for Sir laUhian Hume 
when they can pro\c‘ him dead, for he is 
next of kin, and till then he can touch neither 
title nor estate.” 

'Fhe telling of this grim story had cast a 
chill ujron all of us. My unde held out his 
hands towards the bla7.e, and 1 noti(ed that 
they were as white as the ruffles which fringed 
them. 

“ I know not how things are at Clifle 
Royal now,” said he, thoughtfully. “It was 
rot a dteery house, even before this shadow 



ing knife lay in the r<x)m -'-and stage was never set 
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{ ital night of which I have spoken, and that 
)u is most devoted to his old master. But 
ikv talk has-been somewhat frisfe, sister 
Mary, and now we shall return, if ypu please, 
lo the dresses of the Countess Lieven, and 
I he gossip of St. James.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

My father sent me to, bed early that night, 
i!)OUgh I was very eager to stay up, for every 
word which this man said held my attention. 


and I could dimly see that she was in 
white, with her black hair loose upon her 
shoulders. 

“ You won’t forget us, Roddy*? You won^t 
forget us ? ” • 

“ Why, mother, wdiat is it ? ” 

“Your uncle, Roddy — he is going to 
take you away from us.” 

“ When, mother ? ” 

“To-morrow.” 

Cod forgive me, how my heait bounded 
for joy, when her’s which was within touch of 
it was breaking with sorrow ! 

“ Oh, mother ! ” I 
cried. “ To London ?” 

“ First to Brighton, 
that he may j)resent 
you to the Prince, 
^Next day to London, 
where you will meet 
the great people, 
Roddy, and learn to 
look dowMi upon— to 
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His face, his manner, the large waves and 
sweeps of hi.s white hands, his easy air of 
superiority, hi.s fantastic fashion of talk, all 
filled me w’ith interest and wonder. But, as 
1 afterw’ards learned, their conversation w'as 
to be abouf n^yVdf and my own prospects, 
so I was dispatched to my room, whence far 
into the night I could hear the deep growl 
of my father and the rich tones of my 
uncle, with jyi occasional gentle murmur 
from my mother, as they talked in the room 
beneath. 

I had dropped asleep at last, when I was 
a\yakened suddenly by something wet being 
pressed against my face and by two warm 
arms which were cast round me. My 
mother’s cheek was against my own, add I 
could heir the click of her sobs, and feel 
her quiver and shake in the darkness. A 


look down upon your }>oor, simple, old- 
fashioned father and mother.” 

1 put my arms about her to console her, 
but she wept so that, for all my .seventeen 
years and pride of manhood, it set me, 
weeping also, and with such a hiccoughing 
noi.se, .since 1 had not a woman’s knack of 
quiet tears, that it finally turned her own grief 
to laughter. 

“Charles would be flattered if he could see 
the gracious way in which we receive his", 
kindness,” said she. “ Be still, Roddy, dear, 
or you will certainly wake him.” 

“ ril not go if it i.s to grieve you,” I 
cried. 

“Nay, dear, you must go, for it may be 
the one great chance of your life. And think 
feow proud it will make us all when we hear 
of yqp in the company of Ct;ia^)es’s 

you isrill prpm&fe me not toj 
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gaml)le, Roddy ? You heard to-night of the 
drtfadful things which come from it.” 

“ I promise; you, mother.” 

“And you will f)e carefuj of wine, Roddy? 
You arc young and unused to it.” 

“ Ves, mother.” 

"'.And ]day-nctresses also, Roddy. And 
you will not cast your underclothing until 
June is in. Young Master ()\'erton came by 
his death through it. 'J'hink well of your 
dre^s, Rod3y, so as to do your uncle credit, 
for it is the thing for which he is himself 
most famed. You have but to do what he 
will dire( t. ihit if there is a time when you are 
not nie(*ti ng grand peoide, )’ou can wear out 
your country things, for your l)rown coat ’s 
as good as new, and die l)lue one, if it were 
ironed and re-lim*d, wouhl take you through 
the summer. 1 have put out your Sunday 
clothes with tin* nankeen vest, since you are 
to sc(i the Prince to-morrow, and you w'ill 
wear your brown silk sto('kings and biu kle 
shoes. Be guarded in ^'tossing tin* London 
streets, fori am told that tlu? luu'kney coaches 
arc |')ast all imagining. Fold your clotlies 
when you go to bed, Roddy, and do not 
forget your evening prayta-s, for, oh, my dear 
boy, tile days of temptation ar(^ at hand, 
when I will no longcT l)e witli you to lielp 
you.” 

So with ad\ i(a.' and guidance both for this 
world and the next did my mother, with her 
soft, warm arms around rne, |)repare me for 
the great stcf) wliic^li lay before me. 

My uncle did not appe-ar at brtrakfasl in 
the morning, but Aml)rose brc.‘W('d him a dish 
of chocolate and took it to his room. When 
at ln>t, about midday, he did descend, he 
was so fine with his (airled hair, his shining 
teeth, his qiii/./ing glass, his snow-white 
riifldes, and his lauglung eyes, that 1 could 
not take my gaze from him. 

“Well, nephew,” he cried, “what do you 
think of the prospect of coming to town 
with me ? ” 

“ 1 thank you, sir, for the kind interest 
whicli you lake in me,” sdid 1. 

“ But you must he a credit to me. 
My nephew must be of the best if he is to 
be in keeping with the rest of me.” 

“ Yoiill find him a chip of good wood, 
sir,” said my father. 

“ We must make him a polished cliip 
before we have done with him. Your aim, 
my dear nephew, must always he to be in 
ton. It is not a case of wealth, you under- 
stand. Mere riches cannot do it. (k>ld<5n 
Price has forty thousand a year, but his 
clothes are disastrous. 1 assure you thaJt I 
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saw him come down St. James’s Street the 
other day, and 1 was so shocked at his 
appearance that I had to step into Vernets 
for a gla.^s of orange brandy. No, it is a 
question of natural taste, and of following the 
advice and example of those who are more 
ex|>erienced than yourself.” 

“ I fear, (diaries, that Roddy’s "wardrobe is 
country-made.” said my mother. 

“ We shall soon set that right when we get, 
to town. We shall see*what Stultz or Weston 
can do for him,” my uncle answered. “ We 
must keep him (juiet until he has some 
clothes to wear.” 

'Phis slight upon my best Sunday suit 
brought a Hush to my mother’s cheeks which 
my uncle instantly observed, for he was 
quick in nntic'ing trifles. 

“ I'he clothes are very well for Friar's Oak, 
sister Mary,” said lie. “ And yet you ean 
understand that they might seem rococo in 
. the Mall. If you leave him in my hands I 
shall see to the matter.” 

“On how much, sir,” asked my father, 

“ can a young nuui dress in town ? ” 

“With prudeiK'c and reasonable care, a. 
young man of fashion ran dress upon eight 
hundred a* year,” my uncle answered. 

I saw my poor lather’s face grow longer. 

“I fear, sir, that Roddy must kee|.) his 
rountry clothes,” said he. “ Fncu with my 
[irize money ” 

“ d'lit, sir ! ” crical my uncle. “ 1 already 
owe Weston sonitahing ovtT a thousand, so 
ho\y can a few odd hundreds affect it? If 
my nephew (oines with me, niy nephew is 
my care, d’he ])oint is settled, and 1 must 
nduse to argue upon it.” He waved his 
white hands as if to brush aside all 
opposition. “ 

My parents tried to thank him, but he cut 
them short. 

“ By the way, now that I am in Friar’s 
Oak, there is another small niece of business 
which I have to perform,” said he. “ I believe 
.that there is a fighting-man named Harrison 
h ae, who at one time might have held the 
championship. In those days poor Avon 
and 1 were his principal backers. I should 
like to have a word with him.” 

You may think how proud I was to walk 
down the village, street with my magnificent 
relative, and to note out of the corner of my 
eye how the folk came to the doors and 
willows to see us pas.s. Champion Harrison 
was standing outside the smithy, and he 
pulled his cap off when he saw my uncle. 

“ (k>d bless me, sir ! Who’d ha’ thought 
of seein’ you at friar’s Oak? Why, Sir, 
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: ’hajrlcs, it brings old memories back to look 
jr your face agnin.” 

“ ( ilad to see you looking so fit, Harrison,’* 
,:iid my uncle, running his eyes over him. 
* W hy, with a month’s training you would be 
good a man as ever. I don't suppose you 
,(:de more t^^an thirteen and a half?” 

rhirteen ten, Sir Charles. I’m in rny 
<,>rtv first year, but lam sound in wind and 
iinh, a?id if my old woman w'ould have let 
vir off inv promise, 1^1 ha’ had a try with 
Dine of these voung oiu'S before now', 1 


“ I remember you too well, Sir Charles 
Tregellis,” said she. “ I trust that you hiue 
not come here to-day to try ^o draw my 
husband back into the ways that he has 
forsaken.” 

“'rhat’s the w-ay with her, Sir Charles,” 
said the Champion, resting his great hand 
upon the woman’s shoulder. “ She's got my 
promise, and she holds me to it ! riiere was 
never a l)etter (^r more hard working W'ife, 
Init she ain't w’liat you’d eall a jialron of 
sport, and tluit’s a lad.’' 



“sm. ajn'i' what vni:'i) c:ai.i. a I'Aikon (h- si’oki. 


tear that they’ve got some amazin’ good 
ituff up from Bristol of late.” 

“Yes, the Bristol yellowman lias been the 
vinning colour of late. How d’ye do, Mrs. 
darrison ? I don’t suppose you remember 
ne ? ” 

She had come out from the house, and J 
loticed thajj her worn face — on which some 
>as.sed terror seemed to have left its shadow 
"hardened into stern Jines as she looked at 
ny uncle. 


Sport ! ” cried the woman, bitterly. “ A 
fine sport for y(.)ii, Sir Cdiarles, wdth your 
pleasant twraity rniUi drive into the country 
and your luncheon basket and your wines, 
and so merrily back to l.ondon in the cool 
of the evening, with a well-fought battle to 
talk Over. I'liink of the sport that it was to me 
to sit through the long hours, listening for the 
whlkils of the chaise which would bring my 
man ba<A; to me. Sometimes be could walk 
if n, ojPid sjometitnes he was led in, and some- 
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timrs he was ('arried in, and it was only by 
his clothtrs that 1 could know him ” 

‘‘ (>)me, wihe/’said the (!hain[)ion, patting 
h»T on the shoulder. “J’vt- been cut up in 
my time, hut never as had as that.*’ 

“ And tlien to live for weeks afterwards 
with the fear that every knock at the door 
may he to tell us that the other is dead, and 
that my man may have to stand in the dock 
and take his trial for murder.” 

“No, she hasn’t got a sj)ortin’ drop in her 
veins,” said Harrison. “She’d never make a 
patron, never ! It’s l>lack Ilanik’s husiness 
that did it, when we thought he’d najipetl it 
oiu:e too often. W'ell, she has my ])romise, 
and J’ll never sling my hat over the ropes 
unless she giv<.?s me leave.” 

“ V<.)u’ll keep your hat on your head like 
an honest, (lod fearing man, John,” said his 
wife, turning hack into the house. 

“ I wouldn’t for the world say anything to 
make you change your resolutions,” said my 
uncle. “At the same time, if you had 
wished, to takir a turn at the 
old sp6rt, 1 had a gootl thing 
to t)Ut in your way.” 

“ VV^ell, it’s no use, sir,” .said 
the Cham])ion, “ hut I’d he glad 
to hear a.l)out it all the same.” 

“They ha.\'e a veay good l.>it 
of stuff at thirteen stone down 
(iloueester way. Wilson is his 
name, and they call him Crah 
on account of his st\ le.” 

Harrison shook his head. 

“ Never heard of him, sir.” 

“Very likely not, for he has 
never shown in the IM\. lUit 
they think great things of him 
in the W’est, and he can hold his 
»vvn with either of the llelcliers 
with the mufflers.” 

“ Sparriiv ain’t fightin’,” said 
the smith. 

“ I am told that he had the 
best of it in a by-hattle with 
Noali I anu s, of ( "heshire. ” 

“ TltenAs no gamer man on 
the list, sir, than Noah James, 
the guardsman,” .said Harrison. 

“ 1 saw him myself tight fifty 
rounds after his jaw had been 
cracked in three places. If 
Wilson could beat him, Wilson 
will go far.” 

“ So they think in the West, 
and they mean to spring him on 
the London talent. Sir Lothian 
Hume is hi > patron, and to make 


a long story short, he lays me odds that 'I 
won’t find a young one of his weight to meet 
him. 1 told lum that I had ifot heard of any 
good yopng ones, but that 1 had an old one 
who had not put his foot into a ring for many 
years, who would make his man wish he had 
never ('ome to London. 

“ ‘ Young or old, under tw'cnty or over 
thirty-five, you may bring whom you will ai 
the Weight, and I shall lay two to one on 
Wils'on,’ sai<l he. I took him in thousands, 
and hen* I am.” 

“ It won’t do. Sir C'harle.s,” said the smith, 
shaking his head. “ d'here's nothing would 
please me better, hut you heard for yourself. ’’ 

“ Well, if you won’t fight, Harrison, I must 
try to gel some |)romising colt. I'd be glad 
of your advice in the matter. My the way, 1 
take the chair at a sup[)er of the Faru'y at 
the ‘Waggon and Horses’ in St. Martin’s 
Lane nt.*xt ITiday. I should be very glad if 
you will make one of my guests. Halloa, 
wh()'s this ? ” Up flew his glass to his eye. 





mm 


^ Boy hpKj cbmo out^ 
is hamthfiir in hisj hand. He had, 1 remem- 
h t, a grey flannel fjhirt, which was o|>en at the 
*ck and turned up at the sleeves. My uncle 
tn his eyes over the fine lines of hi»magnifi> 
.:iit figure with the glance of a connoisseur. 
“1'hat’s rny nephew, Sir Charles.’* 

“ Is he living with you ? 

‘'His parents are dead.” 

‘‘ Has he ever been in London ? ” 

“ No, Sir Charles, He’s been with me 
(Te since he was as high as that hammer.” 
My uncle turned to Iloy Jirn. 

“ i hear that you have never been in 
,ondon,” said he. ‘‘ Vour uncle is coming 
ip to a supper which 1 am giving to the 
ancy next l^>iday. Would you care to 
uake one of us?” 

lioy Jim’s dark eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
“ I siiould be glad to ('ome, sir.” 

“No, no, Jim,” cried the sinitii, abruj)lly. 

‘ I’m sorry to gainsay you, lad, Inil there are 
easons why I had ratlua* you slaved down 
lere with your aunl.” 

“I'lit, Harrison, let the lad come!” cried 
uy uncle. 

“ No. no, Sir ( ’harU.s. It’s dangerous 
:ompany for a lad of his mettle. 1'here’s 
jleiity for him to do wlien I’m away.” 

Poor Jim turned away with a clouded brow 
ind strode into the smithy again, lor my 
iart,l sli])pe(:l after him to try to cons'ile him, 
nid to tell him all the wondeiiul changes 
vhich had come so suddenly into my life, 
but 1 had not got half through my story, and 
|im, like the good fellow tliat he was, had 
!ust begun to forget his ow'n troubles in h.is 
lelight at my good fortune, when my unt ie 
\alled tome from without. I'he curricle with 
ts tandem mares was waiting for us oiitsid(* 
:he cottage, and Ambrose had 'placed the 
refection basket, the lajedog, and the precious 
loilet box inside of it. He had himself 
rlimlied up behind, and 1, after a hearty 
handshake from my father, and a last sobbing 
.embrace fro!4j |ny mother, took my place 
X'side my uncle in the front. 

“ Let go her head ! ” cried he to the hostler, 
Hid with a snap, a crack, and a jingle, away 
've went upon our journey. 


■ ■ Across all; the years how dearlyvfV";^ 
that; day, with the green English 
the windy English sky, and the yellow, beefffi 
browed cottage in which I had grown froiii jp 
child to a man. I see, too, the figures at 
garden gate : my mother with her face turne^: 
away and her handkerchief waving ; my^ 
father, with his blue coat and his white short%i:i 
leaning upon his stick with his hand shading; 
his eyes as he peered after us. AH the!> 
village w^as out to see young Roddy Stone gb! 
off with his grand relative from London 
call upon tlu‘ IM'inc'C in Ills own jialace. 
Harrisons were waving to me from th^i 
smithy, ;nid John ('unnnings from the 
of the inn, ;ind 1 saw Joshua Allen, my 6l|| 
s(:h<K)lmasler, ])oinling me out to the peopl^S 
as if he wert‘ showing wliat came from \im 
U'aching. I'o tuake it complete, who should 
drive ])ast just as we <'J cared the village blit: 
Miss Hinton, tlie play-actress, the pony an® 
phaeton the satiH.' as when first I saw het|, 
but she herself another woman ; and | 
thought to myself that if Hoy Jim had dorifj 
nothing but that one thing, he need not thihl| 
that his youth had been wasted* in th|| 
country. She was driving to see him, I haiyS 
no doubt, for tliey were closer than ever, apd 
she never looked iif) or saw the hand tfefttp:! 
waved to her. So as we took the curve s 
the road tlie little village vanished, and 
in the dip of the Downs, past the .spires <61 
I’atcham and of Preston, lay the broad blub 
sea and the grey h()uses of Brighton, Wji$| 
the strange Pkislern domes and minarets of dbl 
Prince’s l^avilion shooting out from the 
of it. ' ■ ■■■r'fi 

I'o every travt^llcr it was a sight of beauty^ 
but to me it was the world, the great widej 
free world, and my lieart thrilled and flutterecjl 
as the young bird’s may when it first hears the 
whirr of its own flight, and skims along with 
the blue heaven above it and the gre^ 
fields beneath. I’he day may come when |l 
may look back regrettully to the 
nest in the tliorn bush, but what does it re^S 
of that when spring is in the air and yoti^ 
in its blood, and the old hawk of trouble hi? 
not yet darkened the sunshine with the 
boding shadow of its wings? 


(7o be continued.) 
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THE ])iik(‘ Devonshire 

sitting in the JVers’ (hiliery the 
other dri}', looking down on the 
still new House of Commons, 
was |)rol>al)ly iinconsi ious of a (’ireumsUinee 
tiuit is in its way startling, not to say appal 
ling. It is just thirty rMn{‘ years sinee h(.‘, 
then in his twenty foiirtli V'-ar, walked up to 
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the lal)1e to take the oath on heing returned 
ineiri her for North I.aneashijv. 'ITie fleaise 
was in those da vs eomj)osed ol 652 rnemlxa s. 
Today there are 070. Su[)j)osiiig at a full 
nnisler of the House all the nn'rnl)ers save 
thos< who had st'ats in the ('haniluT when 
the Duke of Dtwonshiie was t)rivileged to 
enter it wen* to rise and walk, out, how 
many does the gentle reader think would he 
left behind? 

One, a solitary one, and he, hy rt'ason of 
his anritnit standing and advanced age*, 
regarded as the* Katlier of tlu* Housi,*. Of 
the host that tlien tilled the Chanil.»er with 
more or less portly pia.senee, oju; only sits 
there still. 

Mr. Xdlliers was at that time in tin* [.name 
of life, as life is counted among statesmen. 
He had already sat for \\'olverham|)ton 
through an uninterrupted period of twenty^ 
three years. Rt'garding the scalate position 
in p(.>iitics into which, llu*ougiioiit the e.vjHd- 
ence of the |)rc*sent generation, he has 
crystal I i/ed, there is sontething ahno.st reck- 
less in his de.scription of himself in the Dod 
of the day. “A Liberal,” he said, ^Mong 
knoNvn for his annual motions agaiast the 
Corn T.a\vs, is in favour of the ballot, and 
against Church rates.” 

In those days the force of Radicalism 
could no further go. ' , 


Of Mr. \*inicrs’ colleaguos on ihi 
“Aia., Aia, d'n\'isiiry bcaich, where he .sat;!-. 
AKK GONE.’' Judge AdN'oeated L neral, not oni 
is now alive. Lord IkilmersUrr. 
was Ln-mier ; Sir (icorge ( 'ornwall Lewis. 
C'hanccllor of the Excheejuer ; Sir (ieorgi 
Crey, Home Se(Tet:.iry ; the Right Hou. 
Henry Lahouchere (not our Henry, hiit 
another) was Colonial .'^erretary ; Sir ('hark s 
Wood wa.M first Lord of the Admiralty; Ralpf. 
(.>shorne (Letter known in later years by his 
second (dirislian name, Kernal ) was Secretary 
to the Admiralty ; Sir RitLard bethel was 
Atlorne.y-Ceneral, witli Sir Henry Keating 
i^oli('ilor-( leneral ; jVfr. T.owe combiiied the 
olFiees of \'i('e-Pre.sideni of the l.>oard ol 
'Trade, LaymasU'r-(ieneral of the J^’orces, and 
'Treasurer of lltt: Navy ; whil.st Mr. L. T. 
r)OU\erie w.is Tresidimt of the. Poor Law 
board. "Tht; (Ltief Seeretaryshiji of Ireland 
was held by an Irishman, representative of 
th(.! Herberts of Miickross. by a curious 
coincidence, the (!hief Secretary of that day 
was connected by marriage wLh a still more 
lamoiis Irish Secretary, then in jacket at 
fdon. Mr. Herbert mnrrit*d a daughter of 
.Mr. James Balfour, of W'hittingbame. 

Amongst the few^ survivors out- 
side the House of the Parliament 
Vre' !^* to which the I'uturt* Duke of 
T)ev(.uisliire came is the iMantuis 
of Salisbury. ’The Prime Minister of today 
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was then known as Lord Robert Cecil, repre- 
sented Stamford, and niodestly lived far out- 
side the range of Mayfair. No. 9, Park 
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\ fscent, N. W., was his town 
klress, and he had no 
'untry one. ^ He ranked 
iiinself as ‘‘a Conservative, 

- -idy at all times to support 
iu*asures to increase the 
i,,cfulness of the Church ; 
y|)Osed to any system of 
I iiional education not based 
iiton the truths of the i\;ve- 
>Uon ; unwilling to disturl) 

1,(.‘ balance of power iij the ‘ 

onstitulion by tampering I 

lith our representative 

>,>lcnC’ all which shows 

hat l.ord Salisbury at least 

not strayecl from the 1 

>at.h he trod when he first 
MitrrcHl the field of politics. 

The Duke of Devonshire, 
t this time known as Lord I 

’avendish, descrilied him- ^ 

,elf : ‘*A Liberal: a firm ^ 

iui)f)orter of Lord Lalmer- 
.ton's foreign jiolicy ; in 
avour of an extension of i , 

aiffrage." Mr. Dodson (now 
!.ord Monk Bretton) was 
eturned to J^xrlianieiit in the same year as 
he Duke of Devonshire. Amongst the few 
jther men still living, though not in the 
House, who may have watched young Lord 
'avendish march up the floor wane Mr. 
Gladstone, member for Oxford Ihiiversity. 

iescribing himself as “a 

I jlieral - Conservative ” ; 

Kichard Ashton (>os.s, at 
he time not dreaming of - *«' 

Hrand Cross, much less of 
1 peerage ; Mr. hi thread, 
ind Sir John Mowbray. • ; 

M o s t o f t h e f 

SOME OLD names on the 

FRIENDS, muster-roll are 

unfamiliiir to the '.i. 

[?ar of the p^ilityLin of to- 
Jay, But one comes across 
1 few old frienck;. 'ITiere 
wrereTom Collin.s — “ junior,” C 

he added in those salad days 
— “a Liberal -lory,” repre- 
senting Knaresborough ; 

Tom Connelly, wJio in the 
Parliament of 1874-80 used 
to stir up with a long pole 
his Home Rule compatriots 
an the other side of the 
House ; Mr, Dillwyn, lately 
passed aw^ay ; Mr, Horsman, sik }(>m 


in this far-off year juSt re^ 
lieved of the Chief Secre- 
taryship lor Ireland ; Mr. 
Kinglake, at work upon his 
“History of the Crimea/' 
meanwhile known in litera- 
ture as the “ author of 
Eotlien, ' in politics “ an 
advaiK’od Liheral, but de* 
i dining to enter Parliament 

p as the |)ledged atlherent of 

I Lord Palmerston or any 

I other Minister ” ; Sir hhbvard 

I Lytlon Hiilwer I ylton, 

I “author of numerous well- 

I known novels, dramatic 

I werk^, and jKxans " ; KitJiard 

L Ab)U( kton Milm.s, author of 

A Mrmorials of a 1 'our in 

Ciieei'c/ three volumes of 
[)Oems, “ 'I hoiiglus on Purity 
. ()l L.liMtion"; John Arthur 

Rodtutk, ‘‘a Liberal, ('hair- 
man of tlir Administrative 
L'Joini Administration; 
^ voted lor the Ballot, Lxten- 
si(ai of the Suffrage, and 
National luliication.” In 
Nhort, a real Kadiral J a re ’em. Samuel 
\Varren, still going the Noiiht'rn (.intuit 
and sitting as Im.m ortk'r o( Hull, “’author of 
many well-known work^ in legal and geniTa 
liierature, including ‘J'he Diary ol a Late 


IJnNieiaii 




ord John Russell, benevolently 
regarding his former coL 
leagues on the 'Lreasury 
Bt n( h, from which, for a 
while, he had retired ; Lord 
S I a n I c'>' , a ft e r w ard s I j flee 1 1 th 
lOarl of Derby, at the time 
ranking as “a IJberal-tAxn- 
servali\'<',” and regarding 
with distrust Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, membtM* for Buck.s, 
“ author ol ‘ ( 'oningsby/ and 
niinaatais (‘ther works of 
imagination,” living in town 
at “ No. 1, Crosvenor Cate, 
Park Lane, W.,” and in the 
country at “ Hughenden 
Manor, Bucks.” 

d'he Parliament 
^ was not without 

^ u^rvom 
*'*^*^’ and a Marjorb 

banks, but neither was also 
a member of the House 

that saw Home Rule passed 

through the Common.s. 
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Mr. Marjoribonks, representing Ber\vick-on» 
Twc'ed, was lather of the popular Liberal 
Whip f>f the last Parliament, and was sub- 
stapienlly raised to the |>eerage as Lord 
P weed mouth. I’hc Geopge 

(iranville Vernon Mar- 
court who sat for Oxford- 
shire in Ikilnierstcjn’s j)rinie IPvS 

went nuK'h farther {.Kick to 
tlu: parent l’lantag(‘net sttan 
than does the late I.eaderof 
th<? 1 ioiiS(‘ of ( ,'onniions. He 
w\is lh(* (fl(.l(‘st s<)n (jf the 
Arehhishojj of \'oi k, was born 
in i7tS5, and married in the 

Here is a far stretc hing 
chain, show ing how* ilie 1 )uke HI 
of Devonshire, still liale and 
hearty, sat in the House o( 

Oommons wath a memher 
who, returned for Liehlield in 
1806, just misscMl si^'eing Mr 
Pitt in his plac'c, wms a 
member of the House wlu'n 
it lost ( harles (aim s I'ox, 
and was getting to lie (|uite l^r 

an old member wlien he may jm 

have heard the report of the 
pistol- shot tliat killed the '' *' 

Prime Ministei, Mr. Lereeval, 
as htMvas jiassing to his seat a Kim 

in the House of ( onimons. 

Amongst Lord ('avendish's col- 
' V leagues, in tliis fitth Parliament 
' M P Lhieen X'ietoria, was Mr. Wil- 
'^ANl) Koiipell. Lorn in Lambeth 

FORGER. 

twenty - si \t!i vear wlu-n la* en- 
tered the House of ('ommons, and is -nraed 
in IM as ‘‘ unmarried.” Me boldly avers 
himself “a member of the most advanred 
section of the Liberal rany ; is in favour of 
the ballot; is against (’hnnh rates; is im- 
pressed with the ni.H’essity of a most liberal 
and comp^eht'nsi^^' system of ediuvuion : will 
give Lord Palmerston a general siipjiort ; and, 
above all. is ojiposed, on ])rinei])le, to every 
form of grant of jmblic; money for religious 
purposes.'* 

• Unfortunately, as all the world knows 
Roupell di<I not carry this stern principle to 
the extent of j)recluding him from making to 
himself liberal grants of piiblie money. Mve 
years later the ex member for Lambeth, tried 
at the C.kMttral Oiminal Court before Mr. 
Justice Byles, pleaded guilty to a charge of 
forgery, and wgs sentenced to penal servitude 
for life* He temporarily emerged from his 
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retirement a year later, when, discovery erf 
fresh forgeries having been made, he appeared 
in the dock in convict’s garb., and in detail, 
over which he seemed lovingly to linger, 

* reflated how he had also forged 
his father’s name to this ix w 
. deed. d'he counsel ofi ihv 

f other side declined to cross 

{‘xamine him, declaring his 
V belief l.iint he was ‘‘ al>soiutel\ 

unworthy of credence. 
1 ^ W hich seems the unkindest 

Ha rut i)\ all, and shows to wha: 

low estate an ex-niemher <,! 

Parliament might fall in tlK)Se 
Bb« remote days. 

, , Jt is not prol)al)]e 

that ever again 
^ will the <)iieen l>e 

Hn ‘ * /I seated on the 

Throne in tlx- 

Mouse of Lords, taking pari 
in th(‘ opening ceremony ol 
a luwv Session. Since the 
d(aath of the Prince Uonsort, 
^ - 1 1 1; r M a j e s I y has n e \' e r 

thoroughly enjoyed the sitiia 
tion. It was one of the most 
f marked testimonies of her 

^ gracious Oivoiir towards Lor<l 

/ Bt..;aef>nsrield that, thrice at 

\KinrM AS critical periods of his admini- 

stration, the (lueen broke 
through her nih^ and came down to West- 
minster to o]>en Ikirliament in j>erson. That 
was an honour never done to Mr. (Gladstone 
through his sueccssivc Premierships. In 
earlier days not only w'as this so\ereign 
function never omitted, hut the Monarcli was 
usually also present to decree the dissolution. 

.It is a pity, with a nation and in a capital 
whose pageants are so sparse, that this 
particular one. slioiild be foregone. 'Phero 
are hwv s|>{’ctvicles liner than that which 
glitters in tlu‘ House of laads on the 
occasion wluai the (jiieeftt i.s* jaesent at 
the o}>ening of l^arlianieirt. 'J'lui whole 
aspect of the pla(v is cflianged, notably 
inasmuch as a considerable proportion 
of the sitting ac(;oinmodatio^i is allotted to 
peeresses who c'ome down in full evening 
dress, radiant in jewels. 'Pile peers array 
themselves in their (juaint si'arlet cloaks, 
ermine trimmed. The Foreign Ministers 
wear all their orders, glistening on uniforms 
strangely fashioned, and for the most part 
much gold laced. The Throne (really an 
ordinary gilt chair) i.s covered with an ermine 
cloaks lined with Royal purple. The Queen, 



from behind the 

oVi entering, is preceded by the Pursuivants 
liud Heralds clad in clotl\ of gold. In 1877, 
il.r year which»saw Benjamin Disraeli trans- 
t,,rined into the Earl of Boaconsfield, the 
;v w peer walked before his Soverei|^n, clasp- 
;tm in both hands the hilt of the sword of 
Suite. 

( 'onsidcring tiie enormous preparation 
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made for the cenanony, and in view of the 
lotalile throng pa('ked closely in the ( 'hainher, 
:he business oc('u.[)ies disapjiointingly few 
minutes, 1 remembcT how, in tlic Session of 
1S76, the (hieen managed to open ParliauK^nt 
A ilhout uttering a single wool, either aside or 
n j)uhli(u At otlua* times, in more genial 
mood, Her Majesty has stoj)ped on her 
aassage outward to talk with the Priiu'e of 
ales or other members of the Roval Family 
grouped round the 'J'hronc. 

1 have a curious l)ook in wdiich 

is set forth what is iirobably the 
C MAKLKS 11. 1 J r*i 

first detailed account ot the orien- 

'VAS KtNO. . If C • r 

mg day or a imnv Session ol the 
Ikirliament afAV>s^tminsler. It goes back to 
i dare lieyond Iwo centuries, long before 
he morning ne\s^>papers framed “ Pictures 
n Parliament,” ^even before newspapers 
vere. 'Phe joiynalist was the ('omte dt* 
.ominges, Ambassador of the Idench King 
It the Court of Charles II. “ 'Phe King,” 
le writes, “ was adorned with the Royal 
:loak and wore his crown. He took his 
ieat. I'he I.ords and Bishops did tlie .same, 
ind then he ordered the members of the 
l.ower House to be called. 'Phey rushed 
aimultuousty into the House and remained 
an the other side of the barrier which doses 


speakers chair. ; 

the pit, where the I,ords sit, their Speaker ; 
standing in the middle.” 

Those familiar with procedure in the House 
of Fords on occasions when the .Queen opens 
Parliament in perspn will rei'ognise how pre- 
cisely is followed at this day the course of 
procedure estahli.shed in Stuart times. It is 
all the same, even to the rush of members of ■ 
the House of Commons when biildcn by 
Black Rod to attend. Phe ('ount does not 
lake noU: of the jiresence of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms with Mace on his shoulder standing by 
tlu* Sjieaker. with ihe gowned ciiaplain on the 
other side, tlu* grouj) swept in l>y the rush of 
the tide from the (.'ommons. But there is no 
douhl the Speaker was thus cunanked on the 
day the Comte de (aiminges looked on the 
scene. 

'I'he King himst If sjioke what the f rench' 
man calls “a haranguc.li '‘One thing I did 
not like,” adds the critical observer, “ lie had 
it already written in his hand, and very often 
looked at his [taper almost as if he had read 
it.” 

It appears that the rnamisrripl was an 
innovation aceidi.-ntally following iifton the 
illness of an eminent jterson. “ If the 
('haneellor, [trevtnled hy gont from being 
present, had Inam able to peiform his duty, 
the King," adds tlie f'rench Minister, “would 
ha\c been jtrompled by him from behind.” 

Here is :i pretty scene called up before 
llu‘ [tleased vision hy this simjtle record, 
f ancy ( 'harlt^s II., in his Royal cloak, 
with the golden crown on liis head, recit- 
ing his s[)eeeh, whilst behind the 'Hirone 
lurks the Lord Halsbury of the day prompt- 
ing the Royal mtanory when it failed, and, it ’ 
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i.s to be hoped, not happening upon the 
misadventure common to amateur prompters 
of allo,wing his voice to be heard by the 
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ainJicnce in the stalls or in the pit, where the 
Speaker stood hemmed in by a crowd of 
comiTioners. 

In Stuart days the King, doubtless, had 
much to do with the composition of the 
as well as everything to do in its 
delivery. When a change was wrought and 
l^irliament was oi)ent*d by Royal ( Commission, 
particular (\are w-as taken to insist upon asser- 
tion of the Sovereign’s ]H*rsonal responsi- 
bility for the Speech from the 'Jbrone. 
d he Lord (Chaiuellc^r, presiding over the 
('ofurnission, is e\c;r cnreful to announce 
tliat lie is al)Out to read the (^>ueen’s 
Speech “ in the <^)ueen’s own words.” In 
the earlier days of her reign, up to the 
commencement of her widc/wluKxl, (Hieen 
X’ictoria always n^ad her speec h liersc.-lf, and, 
1 have heard from those who listened, read 
it exceedingly well,^ m a sweet, dear voice 
that penetrated the utmost reectsses of a 
chamber whose lac k ot ai cxistical [iroperties 
has defeated many a roluister orator. 

Wliat happened in the temporary revival 
of the Royal presc-iu'e in the Disraelian 
Parliament was that the Lord 
(Jhaui'dlor, advaneing to the 
Throne and makitig low obei- 
sance, proffered the scroll on 
W'hieh the text of the Speedi 
was w'ritten. 'The (^)ueen, by a 
gesture, commanded him tc; 
retain it. Retiring a pac'e and 
standing on the lower step, the 
I.ord ( Chancellor read the Speech, 
with suspicious emphasis affirm- 
ing tltat it w’as set forth “in the 
Queen’s own words.” 


Lver\-otie 


FOUNDKR 


BARONI 



(ieorge ldlic»t of lo- 
^ da> is the third 

Ni rcv name 

'marks how hurried 

are the footsteps of J’ime. It 
seems but a couple of yeai.s back 
that “ the bonny pit boy,” as he 
liked to he called, sat lor North 
Durham. He was j)lain (ieorge 
then, and was, ns he remain(.^(i 
to the end, a prime bivourite on "‘i- kj lioi. 

both sides of the House. His 
speeches, wben he was in the vein, were a 
great attraction. His portly })resence, hi.s 
beaming countenance, his unctuous voice, 
each added its attraction. Mr. Disraeli was 
particularly fond of a chat wdh the member 
for North Durham, a liking which finally took 
pleasant and practical form in conferring 
upon him a baronetcy. Occasionally he had 


him as a guest at CHughenden, and doubt W , 
managed to extract from so rich a mine < if 
practical knowledge much useful informatioi i 
Sir George once told me with pardonabk^ 
pride h^w he had, all unconsciously, mad 
an important contribution to political coti- 
troversy. It was at a time when the state <.t 
trade was a subject of anxious consideration. 
One day at a public meeting, Mr. Disrat ii 
announced that improvement had certainiv 
set in, since statistics provided by the Board 
of Trade showtd .tliat the demand for 
chemi(!als was steadily increasing. People, 
pu/,/k*d by the a.\iom coming from such a 
source, suspeided that some epigram lurked 
behind the assertion. U])on investigation, 
it was found that in a single sentence Mr, 

I )i.sraeli had ])rnl)ed the situation, and had 
hit upon an infallible proof of reviving trade. 
In all the staple trades that make England 
busy and w’ealtliy, the use of ('hemicals largely 
enter.s. A slight increase in the sale ot 
(diemicals means a \astly iiuTeased output of 
fabrics. 

marvclletl that Mr. Disraeli, 
immersed in political affairs, 
should have fathomed this pro 
found trade secret. There it 
was, lossL'd to the crowd in au 
offhand manner, indicative of 
there being in stock ever so 
mueh erudition of a similar kind. 
The incident c'oming up in 
conversation some time after, 
Sir (lecirge Elliot told me that, 
at Hughenden, during one of 
his visits, on the eve of the 
delivery of this speech, Mr. 
Disraeli cross - examined him 
shar{)ly ns to how things were 
going in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Sir (jcorge thereupon 
let him into the secret of the 
bearings of fluctuations in the 
sale of chemicals, and a few days 
later the Premier (-as Mr. Disraeli 
was at the tiino),with accustomed 
sent e n t i o ii s e s s and gravi ty 
deeper than lusiial, flashed the 
truth upon the^stonished public, 
just as in earlier days he had at 
Aylesbury instructed the pleased farmers, at 
the Saturday ordinary, on the intricacies of 
cross-breeding on sheep farms. 

Lord Carmarthen’s succession tc 
a-f -r Dukedom of Leeds removes 
* r uKF House of Commons 

" a member whose# popularity 
widened with the circle of his acquaintance. 


MOM BEHmD THE SEJSJEEHS CHAIR. 


lv;i‘ late member for Brixton was 
j,,- among the number who 
v.nstantly stride to catch the 
^;)<'ake^s eye, a ])ursiiit in which 
stature and length of reach 
:,i\e him some natural advantages. 

[it: was in even more useful ways 
1 nard working member, constant 
n attendance, faithful to corn- 
aitU‘e engagements, safe for all 
in isions. 

riui thoroughness wkh whi('h 
('arried on duties pertaining 

0 any state in life to which he 
night be called was shown by 
he assiduity of his atteiKlance on 
In' claims of his constitueiK'V'. 
jf all seals to hold Brixton is, 
rom one point of view, least 
le^irabh*. 'I'herc is. literally, a 
leuny Iramway laid on from th(* 
hiors of the voters to the foot of 

e^tminster Bridge. 

(h>nij.)are this state of things 
ith the ('ondition of, for ('\am])le, 
lie member for the U’i('k district. 

If it occurs t(^ any of Sir John 
I’ender’s constituents that he will 
’‘just run down and see his 
nemher,’’ get him to S(‘curc‘ hu’ 
tim a seat i»i the gallery, and arm his 
kvife and daughters through the library and 
lining rooms, he* is faeed by a costly and 
arolofiged jcuirney. Bang would go many 
>a.\pences before lie felt the wc'lcoming 
pressure of his esteer^UHl nuanher’s hand, and 
viw Sir John’s face light ii|) with sunny 
.^ralilication at the mark of attention. J/Ord 
I kirmarthen’s late constituents had merely to 
step on to the tram or (dim I) up on the ’bus, 
md there they were in no time. Fcr contra^ 
Sir John Bender has oc('asionally, especially 
in view of a (lema'al Jidection, to visit his 
Lxinstitucmts, and finds it a f;ir cry to Wick ; 
wherix'is trams and ’buses were at Lord 
LarnKirthen’s (hsfv^ial, and after a (juarter of 
nil hour’s jaunt iV' was in the midst of his 
^.aanstitiieney. \ 

Of these faciliti(^ he a\ ailed himself with 

1 regularity thay endeared him to every 
family on the regist(‘r. Not a bazaar, not a 
hairdressers’ ball, not a tcxi meeting, and very 
few christenings, stirred the de[)ths of Brixton 
society without being graced liy the presence 
of the noble lord. Brixton wall ever cherish 
what is C(,*rtainly the best electioneering 
annals record. ^Vhen, in 1887, l.ord Car- 
marthen presented himself before the electors, 
his boyish appearance suggested a rude 
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inquiry to a political opponent in 
the (Towd. 

“ Does y<Hir mother know 
youVe out ? ” he bawlpd. 

Yes/’ said Lord ('armarthen ; 
“and at five minutes jxist eight 
on Tuesday evening next she’ll 
know Lm in.” 

And so it proved, for on that, 
the eU'i'tion <lay. Lord ( 'aririarthen 
was reUiriu'd at the liead of the 
poll, and has siiua; held an im- 
prc'gnahk' seat. 

During his stay in the Mouse 
of (’ ’ommons, Lord ( ’arniarthen’s 
kvi dativ(‘ attempts were ('onfmed 
to the introduction i>f a Bill 
designed to limit the promisiaioiis 
possession and use of pistols. 
By unflagging industry, and the 
display of nuu h tael, h(’ got the 
Bill through souk* eritic'nl stages. 
But it was finally wre<‘kcd in the 
rush of the Session’s business. 
Doubtless he will present his 
Pistols Bill at the head of the 
Mouse of Lords, and we shall 
h(‘ar ri. port of it again in the 
Commons, where, its author’s 
sunny presence will long be 
missed. \Vhen Lord Salisbury’s prexsent 
( ’lovernmcnt was formed, fie invested the 
Manpiis of Carmarthen with tlu.^ dignity 
of i’n'asurcr of lh(‘ Household. This 
invedved duties as Whip for which I.ord 
Carmarthen’s jiersonal popularity, and his 
habit of thorougldy doii^g whatever fell to his 
hand, [leculiarly lilted him. 

'I’lu" projier stylo of the late 
“ DOM.v.” mcml)(*r for the Brixton divi- 
sion of Lambeth was Ceorge 
(iodolphin Oshorm^ Marciuis of Carmar- 
then. 'rh(‘ noble manjuis belonged, how- 
ever, to the favourite (lass (;f men who 
are affedionatdy known among their friends 
l)v a. j)et name. To lh(xs(.‘ he was always 
“ Dollv.” Wdutreby hangs a tale. On a 
dav in Jul}- last, when the Maj^nificefit 
was anchor(-d off the Nore, prepared for 
her first trial trip of spetkl, Parliament 
was still sitting, winding up the business 
{irior to the Dissolution. Lord Charles 

Beresford, in command of the ship, invited 
a member of the House of Commons 
to run clown to C’hatham Dockyard to 
dine and sleej), and join the Alagnificent 
in the early morning. He included 

in % the invitation Lord Carmarthen and 
another, friend, whose surname was not un- 






fattiiliar to Shakespeat^^l^'l^ord Carmarthen* 
having a [jrior engagement, was unable to 
accept the invitation, and the news was con- 
veyed to I x)rd Charles Beresford in the follow- 
ing telegram : ‘‘ Dolly can't comCy hut Lucy wilD* 
A telegram thus c(;iu hed, however innocent 
in intent and real meaning, could not, in 
ordinary circuinstanf'cs, }la^•e passed about 
from iiand to hand in one of Her Majesty^s 
dockyards without embarrassing comment. 
Happily it was addressed to so grave and 
reverend a seigneur as Lord ('harles Beres- 
lord, and all was well. 

'Lhe dealli of Sir J ulian ( ioldsmid, 
SIR JIM.IAX after a lingcaing illness that has 
GOMjsmid. cut him off whilst still in the 
prime oi life, and at a time when 
he had achieved high re|)ulalion in temporary 
occupancy of the (diair of < 'ommittees, recalls 
a creejty story. 1, heard it eighteen years 
ago, at the lime when Sir I'ratK'is (ioldsniid, 
long rnemlu r for Reading, 'was killed by* a 
railway acciileni at Waterloo Station. lA>r 
more than a hundred years, so the story 
f:; ran, a fatal s})ell Imng over the (ioldsniid 
ll'family. I'owards die dose of die eighteenth 
fcentury there died in London the Rabbi de 
who, among his tril)/, 

'eijnjoyed high reputation as 
a seer, He left to Aaron 
(, ioldsniid, great - great - 
■grandfather of tin* late 
; member for St Ram ras, a 
sealed jiackct with injurn 
lions that it was to be ( are 
■’ fully ]ireserved but never 
opened. Mdie oUl Diurh 
merchant who founded die 
branch of the (ioldsniid 
family in this country was 
Avnrned that as long as 
this order were obeyed, so 
long would the (ioldsmids 
- flourish like a young liay tree. If it were 
disregarded, ill-fortune w-ould for all time dog 
V the footsteps of the race. 

K Aaron (ioldsniid kept tlie packet inviolate 
for some years. One day, curiosity becom- 
ing ungovcrnatile, he opened it. When his 
'Servant came to call him he was found dead, 
his hand was a piece of parchment, 




(Sibaiifehid I>olrtion or tus 

fortune to two sons, and Abraham. 

These went into bu.siness pn the London 
Stock J^xchange, and vastly fbearaased tluir 
patrimany. Benjamin founded a Nawd 
College, and performed many acts of U s 
known gene^o.sit3^ He lived long, but the 
curse of the cabal i.st overtook him. 

Enormously rich, the delusion that he 
would die a fiaujier fastened upon him, :uui 
to avoid such ronclusion of the matter h-, 
on the 15th of April, 1808, being in his 
fifty fifth y(.*ar, died by his own hand. 'Lwo 
years later liis Inother Abraham, being con 
corned jii a Ministerial loan of fourteen 
millions, lost his nerve, blundered ami 
bungleil, sank into a condition of hopeless 
desjiondei'ic} , and on the 28th Septemlier, 
1810, a day on wdiieh a sum of half a million 
was due fnnn him, lie was found dead in 
his room. 

'idle fortunes of the family were restored 
by Isaac (ioldsniid, neiihew of the hapless 
brothers and grandson of the fuundi r 
of the iMiglish house. Like all the 
(ioldsmids, Isaac was a man of generous 
nature and philanthropic tendencies. I!a 
[irovided much money h>: 
Mrs. h'ry’s enterprises, and 
heljied largely to found 
University Uoilege. With 
him it seemed that the 
( iirse of the cabalist h.id 
It is 
he died 
a state 
lint he 
time passed 
age of four- 




I covered with cabalistic figures. 


run its course, 
true that before 
he lafi.sed into 
of childishness, 
had at the 
the limit of 

score years, alter which, 
as one of the kings 
of his race wrote cen- 
turies liack, man’s days 
are but lai)Our and sorrow. 

Isaac ( ioldsniid w^as succeeded in h:^ 
fV.)rtune and his baroiietcyoby his son Francis, 
on wlioni the curse of the,cal)alist st'etned k; 
fall when he w’as fatally mangled between the 
engines and the rails at. Waterloo Station. 
To him succeeded Juliati (ioldsmid, wlio, 
grievously handicapped by failing health, has 
died at fifty-eight. 



(Mrs. Eci'.rton Eastwkk.) 


UCAS RAYNOR had taken 
Rosamond 1 elhhridj^e down 
to dinner at Lady WdlmoLs, 
and had been slightly surprised 
to discover half an hour lati*r 
that the fair, boyish-looking 
m;in near the end of the tal)le on the opposite 
side was Iier hiisl)atid ; he had imagined her 
a debutante — pretty enough to justify his 
cousin’s discrimination in assigning her to his 
care. She had also already interested him 
on other grounds ; she had a way* of enforc - 
ing the fact that she had distinct ('haracler- 
isties, and formed opinions without being 
assertive ; at nineteen, this was amusing 
to a man of thirty-five, who cultivated a 
dilettantism to tja^! effect that experience was 
tile natural deatlAof all ppinion. 

Within the laJt half-hour he had heard 
several of the pracJtices common to the world 
in which he l/ed without remonstrance 
denounced unhesitatingly as “wrong.” d'he 
term amused him; it always did. The prac- 
tices in question might not fall in with his 
own inclinations, nor prove fertile sources of 
temptation to himself, but he could accord 
easy toleration to those whose view^s were 
more exhaustive. ’ 

It was n«t to be expected — perhaps, from 
Voi. xu^.-ae. 


his ]H.)i!U of view, scarcely dc'sirahlc — that the 
ingcaiiiousm-ss ot his companion should last ; 
hut in the MH^mtiim* it was refreshing from 
its rarity. lU.* wondered mildly where she 
had been educated, and where liis cousin 
J'anny had discovered her. Her views har- 
monized with a ty])e of l)eaiitv that was a trifle 
€xolta\ and she was remarkably well-dressed, 
Wluai she said : “ My luisl)and is so much 
occupied, 1 am often obliged to go out 
alone ” - she glanci^d down the table, and 
the fair young man at the other end im- 
mediately looked up and smiled, as if 
conscious of somt‘ (xciilt influence. Mr, 
Raynor had his poetic moods, and that flash 
of seemingly pure recognition and happiness 
running the gauntkl of a jaded society (he 
knew with fair correctness the social and 
d(auestic history of the greater number of 
his cousin’s guests), cutting the liabel of idle 
tongues, down the whole length of lamp-lit 
damask and flowers, struck him as visibly 
as though he had seen it, arrow -like and 
ek‘ctric, Hash through that heated atnio- 
sj)herc of artificial life. At the same time he 
decided that this must be an exceedingly 
foolish young couple, and felt annoyed 
without quite knowing why. 

»The girl beside him had evidently forgotten 
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his presence for the moment, and following 
her glance he studied with some interest the 
man who had evoked it. He was a mere 
boy, not more than two*and -twenty at the 
most. He^ owned somewhat delicate 
features, with a fair, pink %nd wlhto skin, and 
a moustache just emerging from down ; he 
was slight in build, certainly a gentleman, 
but giving some small evidences of rusticity 
discernible to the initiated. 

After dinner Mr. Raynor went so far as to , 
ask his cousin a few questions about these 
young people. 

My dcjar boy, J wcis so delighted to see 
you so attentive. I felt sure tin* poor little 
thing would he quiU; sale and ha|)py with 
you. Aunt Jane asked me to call —to show 
them some attention.” 

“ Hut who are they ? ” 

Why, //r is yemng Lethbridge — you know* 
Philip lA;th[>ncige — son of the parson — Aunt 
Jane's pet parson at Lowminstin' ; and she 
was Rosamond Ihaaiu lerc her mother, Lady 
Mary, tin; widow, took f ir Cottage ; she is 
Aunt Jane’s great fri(;nd. 'The girl has made 
a shocking bad match, and that's a fact. If 
Aunt Jane had only stait her to me fiefore 
she was married ! I can’t imagine what 
Lady Mary was tliinking about to allow it ; 
but she always wcis romantic - ideal that sort 
of thing.” 

Cilancing across at young Mr. J .ethbridge, 
Raynor smiled. He faru'ied that the girl’s 
own will had had something to do with the 
mother’s decision. 

“What doc*s he do --this young Leth- 
bridge ? ” 

“ M.y dear l)oy, only think of it I He is in 
some sort of office — tea, 1 helievt;. 1 really 
don’t think he has more tlian three Imndred 
a year, or some ridiculous sum of that kind.” 

“ You think you have, done the child a kind- 
ness in bringing her here to-night, f anny ? ” 

“Well, wliat could I do? Aunt Jane 
asked me to be civil. She has met some of 
the best })e(.>ple, and 1 sent her in with you - 
I knew you were .safe. 1 wouldn't have 
given her to Darcy Larigton for the world - he 
would have made love to her at once 

i should imagine Mrs. Lethluidge could 
: take care of herself,” .said Raynor. 

As ho walked to his club, howev<jr, he 
htentally indorsed his cou.sin’s opinion, that 
it was a pity Rosamond Beaiuierc had not 
: been given a season in town before .she 

■ Is^came Mrs. I.eth bridge. 

: Another season had reached its clo.se ; 

■ ttearly everyone had left town ; Lady Fanny 


was gone, Lucas Raynor was going. He was 
to start for Norway on the morrow, and Ite 
was now on his way, driving through a h- i 
July sun, to say farewell i>to Rosamond 
Lethbridge. 

He fdund her at home in the flat in 
Albemarle Mansion.s, South Kensington ; \n 
fact, she was expecting him. Just fifteen 
months had chqised since her first introdne 
tion to society and I.ucas Raynor —montlis 
filled with exfierience, and consequently with 
change. Society had found young x\Irs. 
Lethbridge very firetty and very charming, 
and agreed lo forego some of its usual 
exclusiveness in her favour. Two or three' 
of the bec.t houses had been opened to lier, 
and their owners even occasionally found their 
way to the Kensington flat ; whenever this 
occurred, they drove home with the pleased 
con.sciousness of having clone a graceful 
action. 

Not so Lucas Raynor: he went to Albemarle 
Mansions very frc(]uently, and was, as usual, 
only conscious of having pleased himself 
The Mrs. I.ethbridge awaiting him to-day 
in lier pretty shaded little drawing-room 
was in many respects another person 
from the Rosamond whose ingenuous 
opinions had amused Inm the year before, 
being e;sentially observant and adaptive, 
she had fully lU'quired the tone necessary 
to her ])osition she even ran the danger 
of acquiring a little too much ; a clever 
woman needs a good deal of spirit and force 
to cover the deficieiK'ies of ^^'300 a )’ear. 
\ci a ijuarter of an hour ago she had for- 
gotten all about society. She had been 
idaying — a very (diiUl herself - with her six- 
monthsVdd Rosamond in the little room at 
the end of the passage whic'h she called 
her nurs(*ry. Now, that after - luncheon 
hour lieihg ov<.:r, Mrs. Lethbridge had 
resigned her bal>y to the girl in charge, and 
arrayed herself for tlie afternoon in a pretty 
lea gc)wn, arranged by her own fingers out of 
a (juaint brocade and some old lace that had 
belonged lo her mother. Y”ie ‘quaintness of 
it suited lior, and Lucas RiY'nor, coming out 
of the scorching sun into tfje coolness of her 
darkened room, though i h, ; had never seen 
her look more charming. \ 

“You are really leaving to-morrow?” she 
said, after handing him a cup of tea. 

“ I suppose so. 'The thought that you — 
all of you — are remaining to broil in this 
heat does not enhance the pleasure.” 

“ I am glad you feel like that ! Philip 
looks ill and bothered — for his sake I wish 
we cOuld go — but we must wail till some 





other man comes back — he says nearly 
tMother month.” 

“It is positively cruel. Couldn't you go 
down to Lat4y Mary, and leave him to 
lollow?” 

“Mother wants us; but let us tSlk 


In return — expiation. Child, if you ever 
want a friend, let me l>e that friend” 

Lucas Raynor had tlu^ gift of a sympa- 
thetic voice it was deep, sincere, eminently 
sympathetic now. 'I'he teiys rose in the 
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gossip, about every body at\d evcr)M.hing.” 

Mrs. Ixthbridge had her reasons for not 
entering upon domestic trials, which generally 
took tlic form of jKruniary shortromings with 
Jaicas Raynor. He had more than once 
hinted at a wish to lighten lliem, so far as 
slic was concerned. 

He sank lazily back in lb(‘ cusliioned chair, 
but evaded the gossip. 

Mrs. Lethbridge Rosamond, child 1 
aril going to-niorrowc I feel really uiKjuiel, 
anxious, at leaving you w ith this boy-husband 
of yours- -you are a couple of children let 
me S|K‘ak to you as an old friend.” 

‘‘ As old as you please,” she said, pleasantly 
“but don't insult our youth.” 

He w'incecLa “ It would be difii('ult 

to do that,” heYsaid. Indeed, she w'as a 
]>icture, laiiglungi i.t him from her easy 
chair, her pretty finger-tips pointed and 
meeting. Voy have let me feel your 
pride and independence often enough ; but 
1 must tell you once more 1 am an idle 
man without ties, with more dross than I 
know how to get rid of. You don’t know 
the w*orld — - what troubles your marriage 
may mean, however full of love,” witln^ a 
slight inflection of the voice, “h'or some 
of the possible difficulties I feel responsible. 


I.KAVJNe TO-M(»KK()\VV’ SUK SA(1>." 

eyes of pretty, warm-hearted Rosamond 
Lethbridge. She held out her hand. 
‘^'I’hank you, Mr. Ravnor, for myself and 
for Philip.” 

He held the hand some time, and gazed 
into the pretty fac'e all the prettier for the 
softening of foreshadowed emotion. “ I 
have your promise, Rosamond ?” 

“ \ou have.” She spoke earnestly, but 
during tlie (juarter of :in hour that he still 
remained with Iier, she did not tell him her 
troiihles. 

V\ hen he w^as gone lier brightnos.s deserted 
her; she leaned i>ack in her chair idly, hope- 
lessly. What would she not have given to 
tell him, to let him lift the burden from her 
shoulders ? 

Put her w’orldly experience had advanced 
suflieiently for her to understand that the 
leaf) out of Scylla might have landed her in 
Chary bdis. 

Lady Mary had educated her daughter 
very carefully in the ivy-covered cottage 
at Low minster. 

With extraordinary folly she had not 
opposed the love match with the rector^s son, 
Philip. She knew Philip well and believed 
in him : be was sure to make bis way ; but 
she had not counted upon the dangers of the 
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friendship (jf such friends as I-^dy Fanny and 
l.uciis Raynor. 

Voting Mrs. Lethbridge had thoroughly 
enjoyed Iier gaieties and her popularity, and 
she knew that loJ* a pro})ortion of both 

she was mainly indebted tg Raynor. 

fie had unostentatiously placed many of 
the privileges of wealth at her command, and 
if Phil ij.) made no demur, why should she? 
She never went into evening society without 
her husband, and in the daytime it w^as not 
difficult to find a companion ready to share 
the prestige of pretty Mrs. Lethl>ri(lge. She 
was ke<mly sensitive to external imjwessions, 
and a tlangerous humility underlaid her 
vanity. She was always })rofoundly touched 
at being loved. 

Vet she retained the exactness of her 
principles. Only on the suljject of unj)aid 
bills, j)erhaps, her horizon had somewhat 
enlarged. 

Raynor never startled hvv or offeiided her 
views ; if an expression of resigned hopeless- 
ness, a hint of underlying (k’plh of feeling 
sometimes crept into his attitude, it lent just 
a shade of considerate gentleness, a fear to 
wound, to her side of the intenourse. llis 
u.sual indifferemx- imaeased the subtle 
flattery. 

It w'as inevitable that she should feel 
his departure ; in the increasing heat and 
duincss of town her life seemed flat and 
colourless, eveti though Philip remained and 
the baby. I'nforViinalely other things 
remained, notably relic s of past joys in the 
shape of bills for dresses and Iconnets, which 
even her intelligence had been unable to 
compass at home. 

Phili[) also was a source of discjuiet ; he 
was looking careworn aiul ill ; he needed 
rest from that hoiTiV)le (.’ity ; certainly another 
month in towji was not a j)lea.sant outlook. 

She might have ended it at once by going 
down to I^ady Mary - who would have l)een 
:Only too delighted to welcome her and the 
baby at the cottage -bm she had not yet 
compassed the idea of leaving Piiilip. 

, A fortnight three weeks of the purgation 
of Mrs. Lethbridge had passi.xl, and she was 
beginning to look fljrward to her rel{\asel‘' 
Next wxeek Lucas Raynor w\is to return from 
/Norway ; he would stop for a night or two in 
town on l\is way to the moors ; after that 
Philip would be free to go with her to l.ow- 
I minster. 

Rosamond’s cheeks v/ere pale and the 
baby fretful ; as for Philip, his wife could not 
tWnk what ailed him— once or twice he 


had been distinctly cross, and he was looking 
really ill. It must be that they all needtd 
a change. 

He came in while she was thinking abcait 
him. It was Saturday, and the offices clos< (i 
early ; h6’ had walked through the dry, dusi\ 
park in the hot August sun. The change in 
the fresh, boyi.sh face since the evening his 
young wife had darted her glance of recogni- 
tion down the length of Lady Fanny’s dinner 
table wiis more a[)parent, more painful, than 
the change in her. 

Philip Lethbridge t»'as barely twcnty-thr(x‘ 
years of age, but his fair skin had iH conu- 
sallow; jwemature lines had drawn themselves 
around the mouth, that was surely too sweet 

to he strong round the blue eye.s, that 

had lost all laughter— across the w^hite 
forehead. 

Ro.samond rose to meet him as he entered, 
and f)assed Ikt hand across the forehead 
and {Hished back the dam]), fair hair. 

“ 1 low tired you look, <lear boy.” 

He tried to smile liack at her ; and these 
two children, begitming their voyage of lil'e 
in a w']iirI[)Ool. sal down side by side. 

Philip leaned hack among the sofa cushions 
with closed eyes. 

“ 1 )ear, you want rest and change ; only 
one week more, and w'c can go down to 
mother’s. You will see the rtx tor, and ” 

He turned aw’ay sharply wath something 
like a soh. 

“ Philip - wliat is it? Tell me — 1 am 
your wife.” She had risen to her feet. She 
fell that the slrcngtli lay with her. 

Phili}) had throw’n his arm across the end 
of the sofa and l.)uried his face. He looked 
11]) at last. “ Rose, I have tried to hear it 
alone, hoping help would come. It i.s no 
use. 1 Ixarow'cd j^'150 at the beginning of 
the year — there were so many expenses. 
Morson won’t renew-, anct it falls due on 
Monday. He threatens to go to the chief.” 

The girl stood agha.st. She knew \(try 
little about bills and liabilities, but she( 
realized that her husban(i'^ need w'as des- 
perate. She looked aroundpieir little home ; 
even if evervlhing were sepd uj) the amount 
would barely be reali/cci. ^i^Philij) was not to 
blame ; he s|)ent nothing oiV himself ; Rosa- 
mond had been ill a long time before the 
baby w'as l)orn ; there had been so many 
exj)enses. Now there wxis no one to whom 
they could apply. Pier mother had no 
power over her own small capital. The 
reijtor’s large family left him no margin. 

If Raynor were only at home! If he 
would only coipe— if she but kneW where to’ 



She wns drOiidfiilly 
frightened at the 
thouglit, and, l>e- 
sides, he lived in 
S () m e 5 s e t s h i r e. 
I'liilip had wasted 
sf) much time in use- 
less effort on his own 
ac'('oiini to raise the 
money, tlie hours of 
ri*s|>ite were .terril)ly 
short. Nevertheless, 
this was the only 
plan that j>resented 
itself for the comfort 
of her h us hand. She 
assured him she 
should he able to 
meet the iimmaliate 
))< ed from that 
^juarter. She would 
telegraph to Som(a‘- 
setshire tliat after- 
noon to know if she 
could coriKi down 
the following day 
Sunday. 

{arospect was 
not a pleasant one. 
“ i'jifLri*-AviiA»r IS rr?'* Slie remembered 

\’ividlyth(.‘ siene with 

i' legraj^h ; but that was impossible — he was Uncle Dick beha'ci licr marriage and the 
iraselling constantly. fact of having so spet'dily justified his warn* 

Slie knelt down beside her husband and ings and evolvc'd the predictc'd diffic ulties 
j'lit lier arms about his neck, and drew his was S(‘arcely likely to rtmistate her in his 
lace down to hers. favour. Ihit when Rosamond saw the ltK)k 

Dear, J will find this money. T will, of relief on her luisbaiul's fa(‘e at the hope 
>'^omeh(.)w. Don’t fret so ; }'on did it forme.” (d' deliveranci? her courage rose to the point. 

She knew’ Morson slightly. He was the only She saw him lie bac k on the sofa, and 
one of the men at the office whom Philip had watched the lines of llie fair, gentle face 
ever brought to the bouse- now she under- relax until he fell into a ( aim slec]). Then 
stood why. She disliked him cortlially, and she stole out softlv for her bonnet, that she 
suspected him of ^ grudge against Phili]) as might .send her telegram at once. As she 
a younger man placed over his head. Also jjassed the nursery slie waait in and hugged 
•^he knew that an apjieal to the chief would the baby RosanuuKl by w’ay of encourage- 
fatal. Masham and Co. -- the great lea ment. 
rnerchants 'b()as»t^ that they paid large When she returned Pliilipwas awake, but 

.salaries and retairAd no clerks wdio rontracU^d his head was ac liing terribly, and she [ler- 
<lebts. Even h(% own nest-egg at the suaded him to go to l)ed. 
bank >va.s goney- — the wedding 'I'ill ten o'clock she sat listening and wait- 

gift of an unc'i'e who had vituperated iftg. She liad wired : “ Am in grerat trouble 

her for marrying, and yet not utterly — may 3 come to-morrow ? ” 

cast her off. So miudi of it had l)een At last, when sh(;* knew’ that the offices 
needed to make the flat fit for the reception wcr(! closed and she had still received no 

of Lady Fanny’s friends ; but, of course, that answer, she told herself that either Unde 
expense would not occur again. Nothing, bow- Dick was coming, or she would receive a 
ever, remained of the ;^ioo but the uselt;^s letter on Monday morning. But the thought 

cheque-book. Could she apply notv to failed to secure licr a night’s rest. , 

this old min — her dead father’s brother? ^’he cry of her heart was : — 




tite ;iiark ; be liad never given evidence of 
tendencies. He was good-looking and 
t il bred, and generally popular. Philij) 
tli;)Ught his m4)ther-in-law must have some 
juivate reason for her prejudice, and wondered 
uhat it might be. 1’he thought dwfflt in his 
jijnid all that night, distracting it from his 
w iiV’s danger with the first shadow of jealous 
Jisquiet he had ever felt. 

(')n the tnorrow' Raynor failed to ciill 
at Albemarle Mansions, and the follow'ing 
morning Philij) was surprised to see him 
inter the tea house »in Mincing l.ane. 
liis first thought was for Rosamond. 
Raynor’s usually j)^easant and easy-going 
roimtenance was ominously grave ; it was 
possible that he had come straight from 
Ktaisington with the new^s of some sudden 
I liange. TMiilij) led the way to his private 
room, and it was at first a relief when Raynor 
took a chetjue from his |)0(:ket~book and 
laid it on the table. 

“ My business is scarcely ])leasant,” he 
^aid ; I am forced to ask you if you can 
LNjilain that.” 

1 'hi! ip glanced at the cheque. “What is 

this? — ‘pay Philip Lethbridge ’ I never 

saw this until now ; surely it is needless to 
ask ” 

Raynor turned the i)aper and pointed to 
the indorsement. “ As you see, it has been 
('ashed; have you any idea, by whom ? Is 
that your writing ? ” 

1'he red flush wliicli had mounted to 
I’hilifi’.s face ebbed liack, leaving him deadly 
white. 'The signature was there----like his 
own badly, hurriedly written. 

“ Before Ciod, Raynor, no. You can\ 
susfiect me. My name has been used as 
well as yours.” 

“ The date is July 28th— -does that suggest 
anything? — two days before I left 

“Nothing,” said Philip. 

“It was not presented, however, until 
August the 22nd, and then by a woman 
aj)j)arently a lady.” 

Philip started iv'isibly ; for the first time a 
look that might inply consciousness of guilt, 
or the knowledges of some fatal })ossibility, 
swept over his fact! It transformed it like a 
dream of horror.j/ 

Raynor was watching him closely. 

“I have not yet dishonoured the cheque,” 
he went on, “ but I made a few cautious 
inquiries. I learnt that the lady being a 
Stranger to the clerk, he showed the cheque 
to the cashier ; but as your name was known 
at the bank it was cashed without further 
question. There seemed to have been an 


impression, however, that the lady in question 
was Mrs. Lethbridge ” . 

“ My wife travelled up from Somersetshire 
on the 22nd. She did not reach town until 
after four o'clock.” 

Raynor looked /elieved. “ \\\Al that is 
conclusive, at any rate ; l>ut the mystery is 
somewhat thickened, I am afraid I can 
hardly prevent any action the bank ina) take 
in the matter.” 

He replaced the cherjue in his pocket- 
book, and was turning away. 

Philip was leaning on the table as though 
to steady himself; he avoided Raynors eyes. 
“Wait twenty-four hours,” he said, huskily. 
“ I will not leave town : if at the end of rliat 
time you do lot hear from me, do what you 
will.” 

Raynor hesitated. “Very well ” he said 
at length ; “ I will do nothing for twenty-four 
hours.” 

He left the office convinced not only of 
Philij)\s. guilt, but that the terms of his guilt 
effectually isolated him from his wife. I'he 
man had virtually confessed. It was a stu|.)id 
crime, and he could hardly have ho|)e(i to 
escape detection ; })rol)al>ly he had intended 
leaving the country, but Itad not counted 
upon Raynor’s examining his banking 
account during these ftnv days in town ; also, 
Rosamond’s illne.ss had been an unforeseen 
contingency delaying his j)lans by keeping 
her in town. 

It was certainly a relief to ascertain that 
circiimstancx^s, ojten to proof, completely 
exonerated Ro.sainond. Raynor had never 
dwelt upon her possible ( (vmplicity, hut she 
might have cashed the ('hc(}ue at Philij)'s 
retjue.st, in ignorance of ))is guilt, ller 
absence protected her even from suspit'ion, 
while it had i)r()l)al)ly farilitattxl his 
opportunities ; nevertheless, Raynor con- 
trived to interce{>t Mrs. Lethhridge’.s 
nursemaid on her wav to the (iardens 
with the baby, that same afternoon, and 
to learn from her, through inquiries after 
Ro.samond’s health, that tlie time mentioned 
by Philip for his wife’s return was correct. 
I’he girl .said she dated her mistress’s illness 
from that hurried journey, taken in the heat 
of the day with no one to look after her. 
She looked downright ill when she came in, 
straight from the train at half-past four ; she, 
the nurse, had made her some tea. 

Then Raynor went back to his rooms. 
He fully believed that Philip would avail 
himself of the granted twenty-four hours to 
get clear away. It was, perhaps, the best 
thing that could happen 
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AVheii Philip returned to hi- iionui that 
ni;.(ht he said nothing to J.;idy Mary of the 
fresh (Jisaster hanging over it ; he inadt‘ some 
proterK-.e of dining, and then took, his plaee 
by his wife's, hedside. Rosa nan id was very 
ill, and he had arranged watdi that night, 
while his inother in law took a few hours’ 
rest. 

If he had intended to make any effort to 
discover the author of the crime against 
himself and Raynor, his resolution liad 
ajiparently deserted him e^jually he showed 
no f'igns of {reparation lor llight. 

He never left his wih.'s room through the 
long liours of the weary night. In the 
morning, when Rady Mary came to relieve 
him, he went out to the ( lardens, returned, 
drank a eu|) eofi‘e(‘, .and learned that Rosa 
mond was ({iiieter. lie did not again leave 
the itous(‘ until he started as usual for the 
City. 'I 'here had (amie over him a ilesjiair, a 
ho{>eless (h'jei tion, whic h si'cinecl that of a 
guilty man who knows that his guilt is 
manifest and must he atoned before the 
world. 

In the t'vening he was ana'sted in the 
Strand on his way hoiiK-, on a (‘h.'irge of 
forgt:ry, at the 
inslatK'e (jf the 
L () n d (.) n a n d 
Surrey Rank. 

Whatever doubt 
might ha\e < xis^ 
ted as to his guilt 
wats finally set at 
rest at the incjuirv 
whidi followed. 

M o r s o 11 a ji ■ 
pcared as a wit 
n e s s for t h e 
proseeution, and 
prod need I li e 
notes I laid o\ er 
to him by I’hilij) 

1 .ethbridge on the 
22nd .August. The 
numbers tallical 
with lliose gi\en 
by the hank in 
cash for I,ueas 
Raynor’s ohe<jUe. 

Lady M .i r y 
alone, in iac'e of 
all i,'\ idc'iu'e, re- 
fused to lose faith 
in her son in l.ov. 

When slu' eould 
leave Rosamond, 
she went to see 



him in Newgate - and came back, white-fact d 
and her eyes dim with weeping — yet w'ithotit 
any .signs of the indignation she should have 
felt against the man who bad ruined lu.r 
daughter’s life. 

She showed far more wrath against Ravnor, 
whom, somevviiat irrationally, she credited 
with all the misery that had liefallen them. 

His visits irritated her the fruit, i!)m 
flowers, constantly arriving, the coiiniU-ss 
luxuries with which he sought to lighten 
Rosamond’s team of suffering, were an 
annoyance* yet sir* feared to refuse h;s 
attentions and ojienly offend him. 

So far all this trouble had lieeii successfully 
kt'jU fnim Rosamond ; the fevi*r and delirium 
had left her, liiit sht* was tcTribly weak ; she 
had asked se\eral times for Phili{), and 
Lady Mary had been foia'ed to tidl her that 
he had coiujiletely broken down under tlv 
strain of nursing her, and bei*n ordt'red int'i 
the t:ountr\ so soon as her imrnc'di.Ue danger 
w.is ])assed. lie was reeruititig at Low 
minster, and by and by thi.'V would join him. 
Her c<)nsf'i(‘nee repro.iehed lu‘r, but she was 
assured that tin* truth, in lier daughter’s 
jnesein .stale, would jiroM* fatal. What could 
she do ? 

Rut soon Ro.sa- 
mond showed 
allot lit*!' anxiety, 
not so i;asil\’ j>ut 
aside she* must 
and would see 
R a \- nor hi s 
Lowers sliowed 
that lu* w.is in 
town, and she 
would take no 
denial. So .soon 
as she could be 
lifted to a sofa 
li e w as to h e 
admitted. Lady 
.Mary lie came 
p .1 s s i V e ; s li e 
'■•(e billed to feel 
/'iliat some things 
j'dwere beyond her 
H interfereiiee and 
\‘nust lake their 
('ourse • if any- 
thing, she rather 
favoured Rosa- 
mond’s wi.sh. 

Lucas, cool 
man of the world 
as he wa.s, felt 
soin’ewhat un- 
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rn^rved at the prospect. Philip had sinned, 
not only against the law, but against 
}us wife. Tha,t her life should he unlinked 
from such a man would be only merci- 
iiil justice the man who still ol^stinately 
shielded the shameless woman who liad been 
i)is accomi)lice. iiiit all this was a trial still 
to he faced by the girl who was slowly return- 
ing from the jaws of death, and Raynor felt her 
join more than he eared to own — more than 
la; had thought he was i“v<a’ again to fet*l 
.mvihing. By-and-l)}' du.; would rally he 
..iid not believt" she had ever deeply lovtal 
ihls Idiilip and in all his \isions of thr 
<uuiie the Rosamond wrongt'd and forsaken 
was a Rosamond watclnal o\er by himsell. 

I here* lay behind the present <larknes.s a 
uh ani of half aekiKnvledgi'd joy. 'There were 
oiiDiries where such ( ri?ne as Philips was 
held legal ground for ;( di\'oree, ami sun'ly 
in eonnnon reason no <ane‘ f.'oiild hold her 
!)ound. Jn the days of her eoniparalive 
iiaj)]>iness he had l.H.'en eonient to leave the 
liiUiie wrapped in eotnaaiieul obseurilv, bur 

now . On the other hand, he knew some 

dung of tlie pc'r\-ersili<.'s of woiia.-n : it was 
jiossible that she. might restart Philij)s 
downfall upon himself, and refuse to 
I'eason. • 

lit; found lier lying among lur irillows, 
j>aiiifully worn and fragile, d'he gjeat erfs 
looktal into his with .startling eagerness ; he 
f oiild hardly bear 10 meet them. Sh'.‘ 
•'Oa tehed out a thin, trembling hand ; it 
might ha\e been thougbt. that the secret was 
iicrs. 

“ At last I she said. " ( )h, this long. 
Weary waiting. W iry did you not eom<.- when 
you promised ? ’’ 

He did iKJt understand. 

“ 1 did not kianv you were ilH” he sairl, 
gently, “or 1 would have eoine.” 

“ I was not ill then ; it was the suspense, 
the waitiirg made me ill, because I had 
something to tell you ; every day was torture. 
Thank (iod, 'it ji§ not too late. I think 
you will forgive. 

“ What can I l.rive to forgive?’' he said. 
“ What - that youJcoiild do? ” 

She had raiseck/uerself a little in her eager- 
ness ; now' she fell back upon her pillow’s and 
closed her eyes. 

“ After all,” she said, “ it was only that I 
believed in you, trusted you, acted up to my 
promise. Ixt me tell you from the beginning 
—I never dared to tell Philip.” 

“Tell me— anything — do not be afraid.’^ 
Her eyes*w’ere wide open again - gazing at 
him with an anxious, feverish gaze. He 


leaned forward, shielding his face with his 
hand, he scarcely knew what he feared. 

“You know,” she said, “you made me 
promise to turn to you if 1 ej^'er needed a 
friind ? ” , 

“ Ve.s.” 

“^VeIl, the time came sooner than I 
thought. Philip wanted money — ^^'150 — if 
ire could itot Irave it we were ruitted : he 
uwed it to a man who threatened to .speak to 
.\lr. Mashain. I said 1 would go and ask 
rm lo Dick to lu lp, and 1 w\nt/’ 

" .\n<l he gave you tli?* money?” 
i.m as spoke eageil). 

“ I never e\en s.iw him ; he w;is gone to 
Xormajidy h ;- three* months. I came back 
the .next morning - 

“ In tlu; after io')n, you mean ? ” 

*■ No, early. Philip had gone tf> the oflice ; 
no om* saw nu i ome i^i. J was wild with 
tioublt'. 1 got out nn* e]uMji.K‘P)Ook~ you 
know 1 used to have some moniv in the 
l.ondoit and Suni*\', I’ncle Hick’s hank 
and yours I knew ^l)U bankcal there — 

1 wiote j ehe(|ne 1 wroU* it in your name 
to see how it would look fust ; I had some 
of your letleis it wiis (juite easy to copy 
voiir writing. Tluai 1 tltoughl it was only 
keeping my jiroiiiise. that \(>u would wash me 
todoit. 1 in.id(‘ the ( lu'qiu* payakile to Philip 
l».) avoid talk, and indorsed it. 'Then 1 went 
out lollu* bank lln.vgaM* me the money ; I 
gave it all to Phili]) <*\riv pcainy, and I lied 
lo !iim told him I’neir I )i( k had given it to 
me. He would hear nothing for three months, 
then 1 should have made it right with you. 

I dared not tell him Ix'loiv. i trusted you 
von Wliy do voii not look at, 

mi.*?” Her voiee lose* with weak anguish 
of (aUrealy 

" Would to ( 'lod I luul cf)ine ! ” said Raynor 
at last. 

‘AVhat is the maUt*r? Has anything 
hapjHMied- oil ' has anything happened to 
Philips W'hat have* 1 done ? You have let 
lh(*ni harm Idiilif) ’ ” 

“Hush, Rosamond, you will kill yourself. 
It shall be righled, 1 swear that it shall be 
righte<l ; I nit, for your own sake, how could 
you d(j this thing ? ” 

She w*as sobbing hysterically. Raynor was 
unnerved ; ht' felt that he must gain time to 
think and to act. Fortunately, l,.ady Mary 
came in, alarmed by the sound of Rosamond’s 
grief. 

“ (jet her to tell you the truth,” said 
Raynor, pointing to the weeping woman. 
“ Keas.sure her as well as you can ; tell her I 
wdll do^y utmost.” 
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1 know l,lu‘ liiilh," sai(.l Ladv Mary; 

may ( lod liclj) ns ’ 

Kayiior wyiil oul and walked r.ijM’dIy 
thRiui^li ihe r.nk and down I 'jccadillv. 
Tho Mow liac.l Ihcii sharp and Ijitlor, 

'i'ath<T to hi.^ hoju's and his own 

pride than to aii\' ideal ho had rorinod 

oi Rosamond. Mad the reNclation l)o<.'n 
made to him in the lirsi instan<(‘, lu! 
would have' oondoned it unlu'sitalin^K . Mo 
oiirsod his own lollv lor not ha\inji^ waited. 
Wdtat, use he niii;ht lta\e made of tlu: ])ower 
her seeia-t would ha\e put into his hands he 
was not prepared to sav - he hahiluallv 
evaded (juestions that [)Ul intention tt) the 
test. Ihit it remained ('ertain that he had 

exalted I’hili]) uiuh r the imj»ression that he 
was exposing his eriminal weakness, d'hat 
was sut'lieiently bitter, and it was also a que.s- 
tioti how he was to be 1 i^ht^al without exposing 
Rosamond, and giving ])ubliejty to the whole 
story. 

Raynor eoukl only take the error ujH)ti 
himsell, ai'kiuawledge the signature*, and 
make a fool of himself in that wav. it wais 
certain now that, if lie tlid not act, Rosa- 
mond wamkl. 

ik'tore he reaejied the ( aicajs he k‘lt thc‘re 
was no est'ajie, and with the dettirnination of 
gc'tting a bad thing ovt'r he ('oinmenced 
action at oiav. 'I'lie story by which he 
accounted to the bank for his sudden recog- 
tiition of his ow'n signature was never clearly 
made pt^>li<:r, but before long it (became 


knowti that Philip 1 A‘thbridge was liberated 
on bail, the juinripal set'uritv being offcTed 
by Raynor himself, and later that the charge 
was withdrawn. So far the matU'r w'as no! 
one of great tlifficulty ; the managers had la. 
intiT(‘st in incurring further expenses, or in 
[»roseeuling iiKjiiiry into an affair from whicii 
they were not to be the lo.sers. Rut for a 
time a dread hung over everyone conceriusi 
that the 'Freasury might prove K'ss easily 
satisfied ;md instigate pro('eedings. (iraduallv, 
however, (lovernment inaction showe'd that 
the secret was to remain a secret, and the 
aflair w'as allowed to sink into oblis ion. 

For a tyrie various rejiorts found favour - 
souk; hinted at ultimate ecdlusion hetween 
Raynor and Lethbridge to shield the woman 
who had prt'Sented the ('hecjiie ; others 
as-serU'd that the only w’oman in the case was 
.Mrs. Lethbridge* herself- -that^ she liad won 
the money through a run f)f luek at (lood- 
wood or tlu* card -table, ai^ll jirohahlv feared 
to tell lier luisbaiul. A-'arious infhienc'es, 
hy[)nolisni and chainpM^ne among the 
number, w\‘re held ac'c'oimtahle for l.ucas 
Raynor’s extraordinary ohli\ion of his liahili- 
ties. Rut, euriously enough, no one thought 
of crediting this girl of twenty with the des- 
perate measure which had been the truth. 
CuiTent reports, howo^•er, affected the Leth- 
bfidges very slightly, and Raynor bore them 
with .stoical indifference. 

Only a few' days after Rosamond’s con- 
fession, Philip returned to Albemarle Man- 



ONE SEASON 


Raynor had wired that he was to be 
e\{)ected, and Lady Mary had done her best 
to strengthen atid prepare Rosamond for the 
nircting. It was some comfort to feel that 
were no further revelations to fie made. 
j'!)ilip had known his wife’s guilt since the 
lught lliat he kid spent by her bedside, and 
hJard the repeated cry of her delirium for 
Kavnor’s presence. So much I^dy Mary 
tell her — why, knowing it, he had 
rlinsen to bear the full burden of her sin, 
.ind make no effort t(ii ajipeal to Raynor’s 
!(.rl)earan(‘e, she left for liini to explain. 

It seemed impossible to believe that tiie 
^.Kidened, haggard fai'ed man wh'6 entered 
iiih wife’s room so noiselessly and stood beside 
!ii i, waiting for her to lift her shamed head, 
r/tiild be the Philip l.ethbridge of a shr-n 
eighteen months btifore. 

I'indiiig that she lay still, trembling and 
sobbing in the bitterness of lier grief, m*t 
daring e\en to ask liis f()vgi\eness, he pul his 
anus about lier and lifted her to bi> heait, ii: 


He felt her cling to him more closely, and 
for the time he was satisfied and said no more. 

Phili|> I..ethbriclge lost his position in the 
tea house, but Mr. Heauclerc,* Rosamond^ 
Uncle Dick, got U) the liottom of the story 
through Lady Mary. He felt that the young 
man had been hardly dealt with, and siic- 
('eeded in se<;uring him the ageney t)f an 
estate in Scotlatul, the property of a friend 
of his own. 

d'hc lite was a healthier one for the Leth' 
bridges; and, as the)' made no further claim 
u]>un society, they wert‘ allowed to sink into 
[>eaeeful oblivion. 

Raynor also dropped out of their path, 
Rosamond wrote' to him a pretty and pathetic 
letter of thanks, and .Mr. Ik ‘a iiel ».*]•(.* repaid the 
money ; but that wa^ the smaller part of the 
matter, dlie /esi and interest of befriending 
•Mrs. Lethbridge luid •eolla]>sed sonu'what 
abruptly, and lor lUMrlv a year an iiu'rease of 
‘•ynicism suggested that, tlie demise had 
s«\in;ely lumi jjaink'^s. 
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the strong clasp uf a man who has suffered 
for the thing he l,<^!)ves, and gathered through 
his suffering the completion of strength. 

“l.ove,” he said, presently, “tell me — are 
you content here - in my^rms ? ” 


Then he recovered a.nd married, develop- 
ing into a not unamialde iuisband ; he 
professed to find a relief in following the 
whims of his wife in.stead of his own, as she 
could then bear the burden of their futility. 



Pcwliar Cliildrcn 1 Nave Met. 


r>\ Max O’Kkll. 


\()M jS 7(» lu 1.S84 1 w.is 

UKIstrr f;! St. I';ilirs Srl)(K>l, 
t()-<laN' ihr torcinost < lassical 
1 ',n_L;lan(i. W’lnilu'.r 
1 should hoast ol' it or not, I 
<lo not know. 

In Jsn^Jand, tli*- s^'hoolinastnr stands about 
on thr lowest sl< ji ol tile social ladder, and 
ev<M) if he be thr* inasha of one of the great 
pviblie S('hools, lu: obtains ]>raeiieally the 
same recognition in society that the }K)or 
drudgct of an usher iVeei\(‘s. In hrani'c ths* 
schoolmaster is a profrssional man <jf high 
standing, and AIj)honse haudel boasts of 
having been one. Nlan\- of our Aeadeinieians, 
Ambassadors, and Ministers ha\-e bec^n 
schoolmasters. 

In I lolland j)eople‘ tom/h thear fiats when 
they pass a sehoohnastt'r. In Italy the 
tfaediing profession is often eanbrae'ed by the 
nKiinbers of the iiobiliie. but, in bngland, to 
have been a se'hoolmaste-r is well-nigh having 



IJritish publie' saw in W’aekford Spueeis 
the typical sehoohuaster. “ becausii te*a( 11 
ing is the worst ]>aid of all pnde-ssions. ' 
re^plied otlxMs. Another resason gixeai wa- 
that, in the- eves of the piiblie, tlie school 
master is a man who e:aiu*s little- bovs, whi< h 
is not a \e^ry <lignilie-el oe-e-upation. And so (ai. 

W’e-ll, 1 e-oiisider things from a rather 
I’reneh point of \ie.‘W, for eight years 
inv life 1 was a sehoeilmaste-r, and I am 
rather iix liix-d to be jiroiid of it. i was 

happy though a sehoolmaster ; 1 reeeive-d a 
K.-speetable s.ilai)' ; I newer used a (‘aiie in 
my lile except as a coin]xinion in my walks ; 
and fedt that J was a useful member of 
society. 

1 loved my l>oys, hig or small, e-le-ver or 
stupid ; llu-y resjie-eted uuy and, judging from 
ihei expression ol’ tlu-ir facc-s wdie-n they 
gathered reiiinel me-, I helie.-ve that their 
rt.*spee:t for me* was mingled with affection. 
And if a man has. any sense of hiim(.)iir and eU - 


a stain on ones 
character : and 
when an Ihiglish 
('ritic, in (Ire-at 
Britain or the* 
jiritish ('olonics, 
h.xs wished to In- 
parlii'ularly offen 
sive in his re- 
marks about my 
work and myself, 
he has thrown it 
at my face. 

I once aske-d, 
through t h e* 
English Preess, 
“ wiiatxs the* mat- 
ter with school- 
ina.sters? Is there 
any opjirohrium 
attae'heel to that 
protVssion ? If 
so, wdiy ? *’ 

'This hremghi 
about many an 
swers, Charles 
Dickens is the 
cause of it/' 
said some. The 



*' “1 LOVED WY IJOYS,’’ 


lights in studying 
luiman nature.-, is 
tliere in the world 
lor him a better 
held of ol.iseiwa 
tion than the 
sedioolroom ? is 
there anything 
meae inte.-resting 
than die.* struggle 
ior victory be.*- 
tween a man and 
forty or fifty dear 
ye.iung boys full 
^ of life and inis' 
/chief? 

/ 1 loved them 

I: all, and the niore 
V w i (' k e d t h e >' 
^'tvere* the more 1 
loved them. 1 
never objected 
to any, exce|)t 
perha[>s Uie few- 
who aimed at 
being j)erfeet, 
especially those 
who ’ succeeded 
in their effort.s. 



PECULIAR CHILDREN I HA VE MET 


• I must confess, however, to havinj; had a 
u .ikness ft)r younger boys. Xo doubt the 
was niortf interesting in tiu‘ advanced 
, ; but a ro(,)in full of l)ovs from eleven 

iwt^lve or thirteen years of age* seldom 
f.jh.'d to afford me an opportunity to use my 
.sses \s ith ]>rofir. 

I'o \Nat(. h a young rascal using his ingemiitv 
: - shirk his worker avoid detrclitni of a 
of disci[>1iiu.‘, was a great simne of 
: ;nusi'im.:nt to me. 'To oxorlwar liis n.-marks 
, hoiil me ; t(^ iisU/n to tbs rt.:])aru*(‘s ; to rrad 
i‘^ “essays" ; U) admire his resolution to do 
.. utirk wt-11 by writing the first two lines (»f 
■ f. exercise with his best hand, arid'to realize 
; m\v soon lie got tiiaal of 
■: l>\- s(.-eing signs of Hag 
jiiig on the third line ; to 
. 'gen to him swaggering 
, i)oiit his sorial standing 

,ill tlial made lile Wortii d 

‘'jual to tlu: occasion. 

Me: replied — a m' 

1 )ear Madai^i, Se) 

long as your bo| laehaves well, and his fees 
are paid regularfb no impiiry will be made 
about his anteced ‘‘nts.'’ 

And it is soirblliing worth hearing, that 
swaggering of lit'de laiglish boys about their 
social standing. First tlie )(>ung heirs to titles, 
then the sons of the gentry, the .sons of t)ro- 
fessional mirn, the .sons of merchants, the sons 
o1 clerks, all these are sets ]>erfectly di.stinct. 

1 say, what do you think 1 have heard?'*’ 

I once overheard a little bo}' of ten .say tv a 
young schoolfellow. “ You know Brown ? 
Well, I have heard to-day that his- father 
keeps a store ! ” 


I'his seemed to take away the breath of 
the other little luyv ; he was staggered, and 
grew [>alc with amazement. 

“ ^*ou don't say so 1 he ejaculated. ** I 
thought he was a i^L'inleman.*’ And the two 
young so(dety boys se[>arated with a grave, 
high hand-shake. 

I had great admiration f(.)r llie ingenuity of 
boys with a conscience ; the one, for instance, 
who, wlu'ii he was not (|iiitc sure whether it 
w.is llu^ si'.coikI or the third exercise he liad 
to do, <lid neither. “ lor Uar of doing the 
wrong o)]'.' ; ihi- «)ni; wlu) did not il(> his 
W(<rk at lu»mc, hic.msc grandmamma died 


W(<rk at lu»mc, hicaiisc grandmamma died 
last night"; also the one who cxplaincii ific 
g!<’at mimlicr of mis- 

i takes to 1 c hjiind in hi.s 
hoiiKc work hy jilciiding, 

“who had a bad head- 

biought a l(,-ttcr Irom his 
mother to that effect ; the 
fait; who did his exer- 
cise, but lost it ; llu: one 
“ \vli(.) kiH.‘W his lesson,” 
l.)iit could not say it ; 
and many others who 
made (.'xcuses that failed 
to “]>ay,‘’ and will never 
ha\L' a t hanee of making 
a living otherwise than 
b\ honesty which, is the 
easiest way, after all. 

One, iKuvever, 1 can- 
not ])a.ss over is that in- 
genious boy who, when 
he is not quite sure 
whc'ther the plural of 
is or egf/z/.v, makes 

a blot ol' the; W(,)rd’s end- 
ing. but what is this 
a. 1 ” boy e(.»mpared to the 

oiH* who, being asked for 
the plural ol' said “'Two gals ”? 

1 al\va\> objta ted to mothers’ j)els. They 
might be exezmplarv, admirable at home ; 
but in spill' ol their irreproachable linen 
and their hair parted in the middle, they 
were, as a rule, ^'ery objecticmable at schooL 
'Fhey had a blind confulence in their mothers, 
and were tauglil at home never to trust 
anybody else. ^Vhen you made a statement 
before them, tliey looked at you suspieiou.sly, 
as muc;h as to say : “ I’ll ask mother if all 
that is right.” 

• 'rhese mothesDS would write to me every 
day totexplain what geniuses their boys were, 
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and liow lucky I ought to feel lo have to 
deal with theiii. I'hese letters were full of 
bints on teaching and of advice on the 
subject. Se^nattimes they contaim.-d an in- 
vitation to dinner. MiuVi as you love boys, 
when you have lieen with them five hours 
a day, you din not rush for invitations to 
meet them at dinner. 

Among my recollections I will gi\e >ou a 
few translations that show great ingenuity on 
the part of the p< ape viators. 

A boy, reading from a jilay ibat was 
being translatc'd al sight in class, canu^ aeross 
the jihrase ; ('ah'i'z 7 vv/y, Mt^nsieitr. He 
naturally translal'-d this by “(ialin yourself, 
sir.” 1 said to liim ; ‘‘ Now, don't you think 
this is a little stiff? (’ouldn'l \ou give me 
something a little inme colloquial : Ua" 
instance, what you would sa) yourself in a 
likiM’ase?” ‘ 

'I’he boy rellected a h w seronds and said ; 

Keep your hair on, old man.” 

Anoth(*r ha\ ing to traiislati' : J/e;/ firrc a 
raison c/ nia so ar a tor!, ( aine out with : ‘‘ My 
brollier has raisins aii(.l iiiy sister has tarid’ 

Ingenuity that anioimts to genius is shown 
in the two following (msc's : 

A hoy was asked to givi; tlu* <lerivation of 
the h'rencli word //o/'o/ar, 11 is answer was : 

‘*lt (‘omes from the I'lvnch word Av//*, whii'li 
means /ce nnrir ia'at iiiulerstood, and 
from the Katin hii Uicrc), that is; ‘It is too 
hot here.’ *’ 

Another, being asked tiie origin of the 
word diniaui'lu\ answ<*re(l : ‘‘ Jt ('omes from 
^/(twice) and wr/z/cV/r/' (lo eat), because you 
generally have two nn-als cm that day." 

If boys are remarkable in the way they 
put French into ICnglish, they are still more 
wonderful in llie way tlu ) put Knglish into 
Freni'h. When they translate IVeneh into 
English, they do not use the ICngUsh that 
serves them to express their thoughts at home 
with their pareiUs, brothers, and sisters, or at 
school with their masters or ('omradcs ; the 
English they us.* is a special article kept for 
the purpose. And when > ou reihark to them 
that there is no sense in wluil they have 
wrilteti, they seem to be of your opinion ; 
but the fault is not with them, it is with the 
French text that has no sense for them. 

. AVhen they translate English into French, 
it is with the help of that most treacherous 
friend of boys, the dictionary. When several 
French words are given for one Knglish word, 
the lazy ones take the first, always ; the in- 
different ones take any — one is as good as 
another ; the shrewd boys always take the 
last, to make you believe that they have been 
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carefully through the whole list, and have 
made a choice only after long and mature 
reflection. * 

Sometimes they arc right ; as a rule tlu v 
are wrong. VMien they are right, Providence 
alone has to be thanked for it ; and it will be 
so as long as modern languages are tauglu 
through the c\'es with the help of books, 
instead of being taught through the rnouili 
and ears witlunit the hel[) of any books, Ww 
a Couple of years at any rate. 

'File home is, nf) less than the school, a fjju.- 
field of olzsL-rvation. Who could or wouki 
imagine a home that is not more or less 
ruled l)v ‘children ? Victor Hugo once said 
that be recogiiisc'd and bowed to one tyrannv 
only, that of children ; but “that tyranny,’ 
he addeil, “ I ])roelaim." 

1 )un't talk to me of children who meeklv 
knock at llic door as if they were afraid 
somebody might luar tliem. (live me thosr 
who will scxzn k‘l you lK;ar another knock if 
the door is not <:)j)ened at once. 'Thes'.* 
know they are wanted at home ; they know 
that the moment they are in, tlu,*y will not 
hear you say, “ Hush 1 hush ! *’ or “ Be (jiiie!, 
you must not make any noise,” but will be 
allowed tlie fiLedom of die house and not Ik 
restrained, 'riuyv know they can say or de 
what they please, and they will tell you all 
their little secrets and become open and 
sincere. 

Never will ) C)U see the round faces of thes(. 
little home-rulers grow long and sad. 'Kheit 
t‘yos will beam wdth joy and ha[)piness. 
W'lienever I hear jiareiits complain that theii 
children “ run " the house, 1 toll them that it 
is (juite right they should, d'he best-ordered 
hou.ses are ruletl by little girls from t\vo tc 
five years ,of age. 

I once arrived in a Washington house at 
half-past seven. I was invited to dinner. 
On entering the* hall, I was received by a 
little girl three years old and her brother agec 
five. , 

'The little girl immediately opened hei 
arms and offered me a kissf 'Phis done, she 
[produced a birthday booki and asked me tc 
put my name in it, wbiclu of course, 1 did 
on the spot. AN'hen 1 enteted the drawing 
room, 1 was told that a few minutes befort 
my arrival the following conversation was 
overheard in the hall . - 

“ When he conics, I"ll a.sk him for hi; 
autograph,” said the little boy to his sister. 

•“ He won’t give it to you,” she replied 
“ but he will give it to me.” ^ 

“ Why to you, and not to me?” suggestec 
the little boy. 
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• “ Because, when he arrives, I’ll let him 
t.ike a kiss," she said, “ and that’ll do it.’’ 

And this liule queen of the house, you 
m ; . knew her power already. She just had 
:'p,e proper measure of it. 1 do nlit know 
.iin ]>rettv little lady three years old who 
\vi»nld not get all she wished in return for 

kiss. 

But let us return to the schoob'oom, and 
rx.unine a few peculiar ('liildrcn, and for ihat 
;!iatu:r 1 do not tliiuk that a schoolroom in 
l.iigland M TV mu(;h di*lTers from a sehtM>l 
ruoiu in I’raiK'e, in Ameri('a, or anvwlure 
- i>.e. ^rhe ,cv7/^/y l)oy is pretty well the same 
.;!! the world over, no bc'tler thaiybe should 
!-<' - a Bo\’. 

( )n the first row, dt'sirous to Be near you. 
is the painstaking, industrious l)ov who lakes 
,n all vou sa\, has a Blind conlidenee in \a*u. 
.!(ui is never ('aught ('flatting. lie is dull 
hill well m(.‘aning — a resp(.'('taBle Ixav. lie 

('areful to the extrcane. Ilis Books arc 
1 <.>\ered with Brown paper or American ('lotli, 
,iii(l when he has finished with them, they 
are M) tidy, so (. jean, that they liave the same 
market \aliie as tliey fiad when he lioughl 
liieiu secon<.l-iian(l. Me writes his rougli 
copies on the Ba('k (.if old e.\ercises, aiu.! 
inwiriaBly wijies ins pen whr.'n he. has done 
will) it. 

Near him is tla.' deaf 1ki\ - a trial this one, 
tsjieeially if he is deaf of om- i-ar only. Me 
always turns this one to yon, and has a 
])reits\i for having “not {jiiite heard" wliat 
\ou said wla.li \'oii mentioned what llu.: 
home ^\ ork W(.iiil(l 1 le. 

N(Jl far off is the sneak, ^\ ho edifa.'s vou By 
his most t.‘.\(.:mplarv ('(aidiK l. Me is an insult 
lo the rest of the c lass, riirn your lavid away 
(or a mcmient, however, and you will S(ddom 
(ail to find him at fault. So long ils you face 
the b(.)ys, liis eyes are diiveled on you. 

Next are sitting side Bv side two Brothers ; 
they are (piiet. I always plac'ed Brothers 
next to each other. Brothers will (]iiarrei. 
But .seldom \Vai)i* to have a (juiet cBai 
together. A little farther behind is Master 
W’hirligig, who, at .the- end of tlu‘ term, will 
hcj able to tell you' the; exact number of flies 
that jiassed through the room. 

Close l.iy is a pet Boy of niimx He is 
smeared with ink all over. Me holds his 
pen with his fne fingers gathered togetlu/r, 
and dips the whole right to the bottom of ifn* 
inkstand, withdrawing it dripping. He .sniffs 
ink, licks it, )o\es it ; ho would dive into it if 
he could. On Monday morning, fresh from 
home and «a good Sunday .scouring, he is 
lovely : a pair of bright eyes, sweet, yet 
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manly, beaming over with intelligence and 
mischief. 

Is it possible that 1 am sjxaking of recol- 
lections now more than fifteen years old, 
and that I met t^iis U(.)y in hingland a few 
Weeks ago, a cafitain in the artillery, a 
l)eaiititul man, 6(i. high, hroachshouldered, 
every inch a man and a gentlcmian ? 

Not far from this cliarming boy is my pet 
aversion, the.; bully, not tlm Bright, mis- 
ehievou.s, unruly y(nmg rasial that you love, 
hut the dull, lu'avy, frowning, sulky Bully. 
'I his one hides from you as miK'h as lie can. 
'He is never anxious u> Ixr asked (jiiestions. 
He is modest, and tries to escape notice. 
He hopes ti.a. if lu* does not disturb your 
peace you will not disturl) his. H(' never 
shows any jealousy towards any Boy who 
gi\es yc)U riglu answers. His look is one of 
]K.‘rfef't indifference, an4 his S('h()oldays will 
B(‘ n.‘memh(‘r(‘d by the munhea' of pants he 
will ha.\e worn out on s('hool fjenches. 

d'liis l)(.>y is the* terror of th(' phuground, 



where lie takes his revenge of the clas.s-room. 
1 he little boys are afraid of him and have to 
Bribe him with marbles, cakes, and chocolate 
into neutrality, if not into acts of kindness 
towardj^ them. 
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I'here is the diffident boy who thinks that 
every question you ask is a catch,” and 
always keeps on guard. Near him is the 
confident oqe who, before he has licard the 
question, holds up his h^nd to show you he 
is ready to answer it. He is always hel{> 
lessly wrong. 

diiere is also the hoy who spends his time 
trying to catch you at fault. He constantly 
raises objections to your statements, hoping 
to discover inconsistencit^s in them. \ou 
explain to him wliy lie is wrong and are 
right. He acknowledges the truth of w'hat 
you say. JJut lu* is not cured. He hopes 
to be mtjie fortunate next time. This l)oy is 
fxi'rhaps the most (lisagreeal»lc to deal with. 
Your work is tliankless. He ( an nc\er feel 
.sympathy f(jr you, or gratitude for your 
attentions to him. 

Hut (jf a*ll till' pe()»ple (.-ngaged in leaching, 
I think tlu* examiner is the one who g(‘ts 
most aimisenuait out of lla* profession. 1 lis 
work consists in asking (|iiestions and rc< civ* 
ing answers (‘S[)e('iall\‘ reeei\ ing answers. 

A School board examiner once asked a 
class of young girls to say what coastguards 
W'cre. A little girl answeix'd: “ I jiglish 
cornmenx' is honest, but I’reneh ('omineree 
is not. 'J'lie Ihiglish (’liannel is inlesled l.iy 
French jiirales, and our good (^)ueen is 
oblig(xi, at hei‘ own expense, to keej.) men 
who wat(.‘h all night to see that tlu* wii'ked 
Freni'h jiirati's don't land while it is dark.” 

. An examiner iti the French language having 


asked, in his paper, why si/ena was the oitly 
French word ending in ence that was of the 
masculine gender, received* the following 
reply : “ Because it is the only thing that 
women ^cannot keep.” 

I repeat it, a man with a happy disposition 
and a sense of liumoiir, a man fond (jf 
children and of an ob.serving turn of mind, 
may be extremely hajipy as a st'hoolmaster. 
And if one of the greatest sources of happiness 
is usefulness and I hold it is the greatest 
of all teaching will' afford ample scope lor 
satisfm'tion in this ivsp(;ct. 

If you ha\'e, say, eighty l>oys in a class-room, 
you have** eighty different characters to stiidv, 
and it is your duty to study them all. It 
is interesting, and will repay you. 

\'ou owe s])(.‘(‘ial treatment to every one of 
your young patients. The disease from 
\vhi('h they suffer, ignoranc'e, is the same 
with them all, but tlu-ir inti'llectual eonsliin 
lion will demand diffc'rent physics. 1 ha\e 
known l.H>ys, declared hofH‘less l>y some 
masters, soon (k'Velop great abilities under 
tlu* care of other masters. 

\'ou should he hrm, but kind to all, dis- 
criminating, diplomatic, ]>ainslaking, and ever 
searching. 'I'he ('lass room is a hospital 
W'here cheerfulness, kindness, and devotion 
will j.)erf<.)rm as many wonders as elev(‘rness 
and s('ienee. 

If you do nolfthink so, let me advise you 
never to lK*e(.)me, (ar to remain, stiiool 
masters. 


Gymnastics in the Army. 

By Charles Knioht. 


T is not too much to* say that 
the brilliant reputation the 
British Army has attained 
throughout the world, as an 
effu'ic'nt fighting force, is due, 
in great part, to the splendidly 
romph^te and s('ientirK' course of gymnastics 
through which evtTV •individual recruit is 
re([uired to j")ass. True, the raw material is 
of tile finest, but this does not obviate tlu‘ 
necessity for ('areful, pcTsistent haifdling and 
working up towards jierfection. 

A wholly extraordinary inijirovement is 
always noticeable in the setting-iij) of the 
men after lliey have ('oiujile'ted tlie regulation 
('ourse, whieh, by tlie ivay, c‘xtends over a 
period of t(‘n weeks, with ('ompulsory [iractice 
lasting an hour and a half every day ; this, 
ho\v(‘Vc'r, is often sujiplemented such is the 
enthusiasm of the men l^y the voluntary 
attendance of many re('ruits during the 
evening. 

Virtually from his enlistment, the recruit 
(who c'ommenees drill at the depot of his 
regiment) has ample facilities given him for 
j)hysical exercise in the wi‘lI-appointetl 
military gymnasium ; and the fact that 
elaboralely-iitted establishments of this kind 
are now also to be biund at all dejiots, as 
W(.'ll as at regimental bead (|uarters, is plain 
jiroof that the authorities are perfe<‘tly 
sensible of the immensi; importance of this 
part of a soldier’s training. 

It would be (lititi- 
cult, indeed, to find 
a more complete 
military gymnasium 
than that at IVirk- 
hurst, tlur [iresent 
station of the 2 nd 
Scottish Kifle^, 
lately returned fp^m 
In ilia. Mere it was 
that I procured n.y 
j) h o t o g r a ]ihs - 
faithful snapshots 
all- together wath 
the necessary infor- 
mation, for which I 
am greatly indebted 
to the Regimental 
Chief Instructor, 

Staff - Sergeant 
Skinner, '*Perhaps 
Vol 


I should mentioiE that a regular monthly 
insj)ection takes j>laee in the gymnasium at 
Parkhur.st. 

The first reproduction in this article de* 
picts what is known as “escalading practice, 
which 1 witnessed at the east end of the 
Park hurst (lym nasi urn. Mere we see a series 
of planks, pin. wide and i * jin, thick, built 
on to tile wall from lloor to ceiling. 'Fhesc 
[)iteh pine boards arc jilaced parallel to, but 
at intervals from, one another, in order to 
admit of all tiie men obtaining a grip and 
foothold. In the j)ictme, ten men are seen 
e.scalading this wooden wall with afiparent 
ease, keeping perfect time with hands and 
feet ns, by word of coflimand, they ascend 
what does duty for one of the defences of an 
enemy. 

On lieing [lermilted to glance at Staff- 
Sergeant Skinner’s well-kept register hook, 
I was surprised to note the amazingly regular 
attendani.e of all the men - always excepting, 
of course, those w'ho w’cri' on the sick-list, 
'rinj sergeant also called my allenlion to the 
measurements of the men, taken on joining 
the class, as com})are(l with those registered 
u[)on their dismissal as efficient. 

“ We take their w’eiglits on tliat machine 
yonder," ri'inarked the energetic’, jiainstaking 
officer to me ; “also tin; measurements of the 
I'hest, forearm, and Uj)))er arm. Vou will 
note that in every case the ultimate improve- 
ment is more* or less striking, 'fake my last 







class. Here you 
see the increase in 
each individual 
weight was 2j4\h,; 
chest, i }( in. ; and 
forearm and upper 
arm, ^in. 

“ I may say, how- 
ever,” added the 
sergeant, ** that this 
class was hardly up 
to the average, be- 
cause, for one thing, 
it is exceeded by the 
all - round average 
struck at the end of 
the year.” 

During all the 
exercises whii'h it 
was my privilege t(^, 
witness, 1 noticed 
that the men wen.' 
continually exhorted 
to keep their bodies 
erect and their chests 
thrown well forward. Immediately opposite 
the escalading wall, at the other end of the 
building, is an iron bar which c'xtends acrexss 
the entire width of the gymnasium, l)iit of 
which only a section is shown in tlu' second 
photogra[)h here re|)rodueed. In this illustra- 
tion, one rank is seen assisting the other 
above the bar. rresently, by a movement 
termed “riglit leg acting,” which really mt:an.s 
the swinging of tliat limb, togc'lher with a 
. Strong pull of the arms, the men raise Ihern- 
: selves to a sitting posture on the bar. 

I w^as fortunate enough to see the Park- 
hurst men go tlirough many j)ietures(iue 


maiueuvres, beginning w’ith the simi)lcsl; 
cxen'ises ii[H)n the parallel bars and going' 
on through dumb-liell and Sw'cdish drill 
to jumping, obstacle climbing, e.scalading, 
and lastly, bayonet “ attack and defence ” 
practice. 

At the back of the gymnasium at this plac'c 
is a very large drill-field, and here Sergeant 
Skinner has lately been furnished wath a 
.st'ries of “ olxstacles,” more or less difficult of 
negotiation, and altogetht'r constituting a 
very novel and desirable addition to the more 
ordinary aj)paratiis within the building it.self. 
The first of these c:onsists of tlie half of a tree- 
trunk, placed hori- 
zontally about 3ft. 
from the ground, 
and this the men 
are reejuired to clear 
without touching. 
Lj tiki next illustra- 
tidn given the men 
are seen negotiating 
a’ similarly con 
structed obstacle, 
fixed about 4ft. 6in. 
above the ground. 
It w’ill be seen that 
in this instance they 
are allow^ed to use 
one hand, and have 
a run of about 30. 
yards. The ^ 

'the 'tliiii, 
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obstacle is a re('riiit of wlioni great things may 
Ik: expected. He ran with the rest, but made 
care fully for the far end of the obsUirU', 
where he placed his right liand and then 
vaulted easily over something like four feet of 
wintry atmosphere. Behind will be seen a 
i)elated individual who j)robably came to 
grief over the first tree-trunk. 

Still advancing, the panting puiiils arc 
presently confronted by the bridge - like 
structure shown in this picture, d'here is a 
bit of the tight-rope business alxjut this, and 
for some of the men it becomes a veritable 
pons asinorum. As a fact, the men have to 
walk across on split tree-trunks, of wliich the 
convex bark- 
less part is 
u p j) e r m o s t. 

When 1 took 
this photo- 
graph those 
recruits had 
already re- 
ceived four 
weeks’ training, 
and yet their 
frantic endea- 
vours to accom- 
plish this slip- 
pery peregrina 
tion reminded 
me forcibly of 
the scene on 
certain festive 
occasions when 


attempted to negotiate a horizontal greasy 
])ole, in the hope of winning an indifferent 
joint, or a jiurse containing a wholly inade- 
(juate sum. In tliis illustration it will be 
seen that one recruit has fallen through — 
gone under, in fac t ; yet his fellows are 
so intent on looking after themselves that 
no hand is outstrc’Uhed to help the man 
below, who, no doubt, is wondering where 
he is, and how lie got there. Wherein is a 
moral w^hiidi need not be dwell upon here. 

Now consider attentively the next photo- 
graph reproduced in ihis article. The brave 
fellows have left behind them what we may 
call the recruits’ Rubicon, and have advanced 
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then, on befiii^ 
established^bn the top, 
extend a strong helping 
hand to the^eft files below' 
The expression, “a strong; 
helping hand,'’ is mild anc 
euphonious. 1 regret to sa) 
that that same hand i? 
almost invariably applied u 
the scruff of the neck of tiu 
man who is to be helped up 
Naturally, then, there is con 
siderable competition as u 
who shall V)e first to si 
astride tlic wall, for clearh 
it is not a pleasant thing t( 
be dragged ii[) by the neck 
or even by the hair, on to £ 
wall 8ft. high. 

‘‘Imcilis J)es 
census.’’ Thii 
picture show 
£ill the recruit: 
leaping dowi 
the other sid< 
of the last ok 
Stacie will 
evident relish 
Of course, thi 
only thing t( 
be avoided ii 
this case i 
reaching tlv 
ground toi 
soon, when 
probably, ; 


such a show of energy 
if it were possible to 
get a dismal ducking 
in the event ol a short 
jump. However, they 
cleared the thing in 
^and form, and ad 
jyanced as one man 
,%]fi6n the last and most 
ifOrmidable obstai'le, 
’Wbich is shown in the 
aecontpanying illus- 
tration. This repre- 
sents a solid wall 
jatber more than 8ft. 
p height, and with no 
,^pthold worth men- 
fitbing. In the photo- 
graph the right files 
^the squad are being 
helped up by their 
comrades below, and 



firmly, though 
in sadly de- 

E lctcd num- 
ers, towards 
the next ob 
Stacie, a rc‘al 
istic water 
jump, lacking 
only water. 
Again, note 
the scramble 
for the far end. 
It is very (pies- 
t ion able, in- 
deed, whellua- 
these energetic 
fellows would 
como f)n with 








companion will incontinently descend upon 
your ne(‘k. d'he men are now supposed to 
have entered, after a series of vit issitudes 
and niori! or less exciting adventures, into a 
thoroughly well-protected ])osition ; and a 
more practical [)ie<'e of work than the whole 
of this obstacle business ('ould not jiossibly 
be devised as a jiart of the recruit’s in- 
struction. 

After a brief rc‘st, tlu‘ full s(|uad went 
through the dumb-bell exercises, this being 
the merest child’s pla\' after the “up bill and 
down dale” career tliey had just com{)leted. 
'The standing I'xercist's with dumb bells 
held in ea( li hand are mainly desigiual 
to strengthen the recruit’s anus. 'rhese 
are very varied, but 1 imagine it would 
l)e difficult to arrange any exercise lietter 
calculated to 
strengthen the 
arms than the 
one shown in 
the next reiiro- 
d u c t i o n, 'r h e 
men all appear to 
be looking ?inx* 
iously ahead, 
probably awaiting 
the command to 
assume another 
posture ; for this 
kind of thing is 
not pleasant, 
especially if the 
man in front 
extends himself 
■M great length 
^i|4 places his 
dp the 


hands of llu* re(Tuit behind him. It is 
e(]ually obvious that the. most advantageous 
j)osition (luring thes(‘ exenases as alsc 
during a real, lively battle is in the real 
rank. 

Jn the next illustration tiu' rec'niits are laid 
out as dead men. d'heyare very mueh alive, 
however, and are j)rovided with dumh-bells, 
whic h, while in this prostrate })osition, they 
manijUilate in such a way as to strengthen 
the stomach. Here, again, there is some 
risk of the? diimb-hell slipping from the grasp 
of onc' man and alighting upon the nose of 
his fellow. It is an interesting fact, too, by 
the way, that the |)Owers that be* are indel)ted 
to tliat renowned “strong man,” Sandow, for 
their present system of dumb-l)ell exercise. 
For it is well known that Sandow’s really 
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enormous strength was mainly developed by 
jxjrsistcnt practice with these weights. 

'rhe next photograph depicts the men in a 
itting posture, manipulating the dumb-bells 
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it such a way as to strengthen ^the mirscles of 
:he bac:k. 'The Swedish drill, with its eiidle.ss 
/ariety of esoreises, is now ('onij)ulsory at 
;east twice a week, sinrt; it works beneficially 
41 the muscles of the body. Some of these 
positions are so quaint and so pi(’iurcs(|uc 


my photogr''phs is quaint if it is nett 
picturesque. The men are m>t performing a 
grotesque dance, they are merely going 
through an exercise for bending and stretch- 

^he legs. 

Having com- 
pleted for me the 
last exercise, ih-; 
men retired to 
{)are for the bayonet 
practice ; and they 
presen tly reappear- 
ed rather curiously 
attin d in grotesque 
(’ostumes, much to 
the delight of the 
small fry from the 
“married quarters."’ 
For in order to 
obviate all jKJSsi 
bilily of accident 
to the recruits, their 
heads arc encased 
in a large and very 
strong w' ire- fronted 
mask ; the body Ls 
jirotected by a well- 
padded canvas 
jacket, and stout gauntlets are also worn. 
Moreover, farge safety buttons are afii.vcd to 
the {,)omts of the weapons. 

1 will not stay to dwell upon the liayonet 
practice, which must lie familiar to almost 
every reader; rather will 1 pass to the more 
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; I can only regret the limit on my space . ornate and difficult feats })erfonned by the 
prevents the tnaCition of many other gymnasts at Parkhurst — where, although 
i'i|hteresting pictures, • having only one regiment on which to draw 

the above iiepr^uic 4 bn^^if^^^ M 





jn>hich could not be 
surpassed, even at 
AlilershoL ^ 

1‘he accompanying 
illustration shows in 
progress a very dififi- 
rult feat known as 
“tiie one-armed 
|)hmt.” This is per- 
(ormcd on the i)arallel 
! »ars, and 1 need 
luu'dly say it is only 
iu complislied by the 
kw. 

Xe\t is showMi a 




V(Ty effective “fountain grouj.),” also formed 
on the pxirallel bars. d'his sort of thing is 


( )1 )\ ionsly calculated , 
to strengthen and;, 
harden tlte muscles, , 
• to induce supple- 
ness, and to inspire 
the men with con- 
fidence in them- 
selves. 

In the last picture 
my genial informer, 
Staff Serg(;ant Skim 
ner, is .seen leaving 
the horizontal bar 
by a ba('k somer- 
sault. It would : 
also be a thoroughly ; 
e\|)e(litious way of 
leaving this life, were 
it not for the stout 
mattresses that are ! 
placed ready for the rec'cption of the gallant ■ 
sergeant on his return to terra Jirma. , \ 
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JX)Rr) ELCIIN, LIJ)., 
(;.M.S, 1 ., C.M.I.E. 
Horn 1849 . 

■ ijiCTOR Ai.kx- 
\ ANDKK BkI’CK, 
lunth I'^arl of 
; Elgin and Kin 
cardint’, ( lovci- 
nor-(icncral of India, 




a<;k 19. 

M f * ho ( n . ^V 

JhUn ft: liton. 
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itiUllit Stttt mii'Vt, 
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First Treasurer 
of the H ousts 
hold and First 
C ommissioiier 
of Works in Mr, 

( lladstone’s third 
Administration 
in 1886, H,, 

i-s a University 
C’oinmissioner of 
Scotland, and 
Lord laeulenant 
of Life. He was 
aj)|)oinled Uover- 
nor-deneral of 
India in 1893, 
and on January 
27th, 1894, as- 
sumed office as 
Vi('eroy. Lord 
Idgin is the grandson of the L'arl ol 
hdgin whose name will for ever he linked 
with his discoverie.' of anciciU marhles, 
to wt’iich reference is made in our article 
on “ 'Lhe* komance of the .Must'iims.’' 
Lord Elgin's health has given ( onsidei*' 
able anxiety to his frit nds lately, and 
his medical advista-s havtj ordiM'cd him 
away from Bombay for a time, when it is 
hoped that a change of climate will soon 
restore him to his former excellent health. 


[inmuntir Mmi. 
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Scotland Dr. Jameson was persuaded bj 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes to enter the service of the^ 
Chartered Company. He was at the head of 
affairs in Mashonaland during the Matabele • 
campaign. When ihe raids of the Matabele 
had become intolerable,, he was asked to 
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From a I*hoto. hy Tfie London sii huol of Ftiotoyruiihy. 

DR. JAMESON, C.B. * 

Bokn 1853. 

LEANDER STARR 
JAMESON, C.B., of South 
1 j'l African fame, was educated 

for the medical profession. 

In the early seventies ho 
reached the diamond fields, and quickly . 
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f,/. Trim, South Afritn. 




settle once for all the Matabele question,'^ 
and when the enemy fired on tlie w^hite 
police near Fort Victoria, he was ordered 
by the High Commissioner to take ail 
the necessary steps for the protection of 
the interests and lives of those under his 
command. Dr. Jameson was made a C.B, 
in 1894. His recent action in the Transvaal 
gives these portraits a peculiar interest. 
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MU. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Poet Laureate. Born 1835. 



1S61. His other poetical prodactions ar*et 
“ The Human Tragedy : a Poem,” 1862 • 
‘‘The Golden Age : a Satire,*^ 1^71 ; “ Inter* 
ludes,”^i872 ; “The Tower of Babel/^ a 
drama, 1874 ; “ Savonarola,” a tragedy, 1881 : 
“At the (iate of the Convent,” “Love's 
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B LFRED AUS'riN, jXH't, critic, 
and journalist, took his degree at 
the University of London in 1853, 
and in 1857 was called to the 
Bar of the Inner I’emple. But the 
publication, though anonymously, of a poem 
called “ Randoli)li,” at the age of eighteen, 


Jt^'cnn a Photo, fill] ai;k 45. [Garratt. 

Widowhood, and Other Poems,” “ Princ* 
Lucifer,” and “ English I .yrics,” all publishe( 
between the years 1881 and 1890. He ha 
produced three novels, and has written mud 
for the Stafidard and for the Quarter! 
RcinaVy while his political writings are we' 
known. In 1892, Me.ssrs. Macmillan issue' 
a collected edition of his poems, since whic 
time they have published “Fortunatus th 
Pessimist,” “ England’s Darling, and Othc 
Poems,” and a prose work, entitled “Th 
Garden that I l.ove.” Mr. Austin was aj 
pointed Poet laureate in January of this yea; 





Carmen^ in English, 
French, and ItalinJl. > 
Mile, de Lussan hasi 
had the honour of 
appearing in opera;i 
before Her Majesty;/ 
at Balmoral ana-j 
Windsor Castle as^ 
Marie^ in “ Thb ' 
Daughter of the"' 
Regiment”; Dec/, 
3rd, 1892, as Carmi^[ 
and again in 1893, as?( 
Zerlina in ** Fra Disi-' " 
volo.” At the tifne; 
of wdtihg, MUe* ' 
Lussan delights the/ 
select spectators who 
patronise the Garj ; 
Rosa Contpai^ 
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I— THE PALACES. 

By Mary Spencer-Warren. 


HEIR Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Em[)ress of Ger- 
many have graciously given me 
special permission to see their 
various palaces on behalf of 
the readers of The Strand 
Magazine ; and as pearly everyone is in- 
er^sted in the son and daughter-in-law of 
mr Princess Royal, some account of their 
iotne may be welcome. 

When, owing to the untimely death of 
he Emperor Frederick, the Crown Prince 
/Vllliam ascended tjje throne, various and 
ronfiicting were the prognostications as to 
he course he would pursue and tlie future 
)f his country. All this 
s fresh in most memories, 
md you know just how 
.hese prophecies have been 
’Ulfilled. Germany is still 
It peace, and however 
much of a martinet the 
Emperor is with his 
troops, be has not yet sent 
them offensively into his 
reigbbour’s country. 

He is certainly every 
nch of a soldier himself, 
md though 1 have seen 
lim many times, yet only 
m one occasion has he 
^een out of regimentals, 
ili spite of the weakness 
one arm, he makes a 
Ibe figure on horseback, 
idmg always animals spti- 
siaUy trained to answer to 
pressure, as one hand 
^ course, generally 
Wanted .for carrying his 
i^Ord He rides extremely 
; swims ancf' fences ; 

IS' vh first-rate yachtsman ; 

jsi: indeed, an adept in 
p^$t : outdoor exercises, 
living lu its him best, 
in that direction 
altogether simple. 

, ■ his hobbies — a n d 
ie w several— is collect- 
19^ autographs. Another 
: He sings, and 
the vroUih 


strument he learned, when away from home, 
to surprise and please his father. Some ol 
his compositions are in print ; notably a song 
\»rhich was lat^y given at a Berlin concert, 
and which has b^en much written of. 
Another of his hobbies is being photographed : 
and it is said he has a keen eye for position. 

The Ei^ipress is tall, fair, and healthy-look- 
ing, with a very kind a.spect that insen.sibly 
attracts those with whom she comes in contact. 
Though domesticated, fond of home life, and 
a devoted mother, she is none the less an 
Empress, and can fully enter into all State and 
political afi^iirs, possessing a tentative memory 
and a quick perception. At the same time, 
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Her Majesty prefers to leave these questions 
to those who make it their business. 

The childreS— six boys and one girl — have 
all nice faces, and the eldest ones ane reputed 
to be clever in their studies. Three of them 
are nearly always in uniform, and it is good 
to see them exercising with their regiment. 

The Crown Prince is gifted in a more than 
ordinary manner, is a good musician and 
linguist, and quite as enthusiastic a soldier as 
is his Imperial father. , 


^ I have journeyed to Berlin, 
ing my way along the famous Unter deh ^ 
Linden, a place of many palaces. Indeed^* 
so numerous are they, that I finS some must ' 
be altogether pmftted, and others must be: > 
only briefly mentioned. Taking them as 
come to them, the palace of the late EmperbS^^'. 
^yilliam I. is first, situated on the right-hand C 
side of the famous thoroughfare above;, 
named. 

This palace is of a comparative modern' ‘ 





date, being erected 5 
from 1834-1836. ' 
It is small and. 
[)]ain-lookirrg, with' 
a freestone ex:^' 
terior, a portico': 
entrance supported ' 
by plain columns ; y 
the side exteribr 
having a balcony 
resting on four 
columns. Looking 
at the front, the ■ 
end window on 
tlie left of the por- 
tico is the famoas , 
historical one, 
where the Em- ;; 
peror was in the .!;i 
habit of daily tak- ; 
ing up his position, ;■ 
to watch the troops ^ 
as they marched 
to and from baK l 
racks and guard-, ;' 
house in th^ v 
vicinity ; and in - 
this room he habit- 
ually sat engaged;.^ 
in State and pthe^ { 
business, ,;t 

Now 1 go tp 
the principal room 
of the palace,^ 
namely, the 
J have pointed bt^;| 
to you /on tbe',^3!K5| 
turior view.' 
attempt anjjthing;; 
like a descriptkm^ 
of the’^contents of V' 
this apartmenL ;; 
would be 
gether im]M)SSible,' ■ ; 
m crowded ist it f 
yw'iih'i|tfiple:sv0'fj^^ 
'’.v v.e.Ty, . fa«hi0n;..vJ 
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doubt, have been 
presents from person- 
ages of celebrity, for 
they are vdry costly 
and beautiful. The 
walls, covered in blue, 
are hung with a fine 
collection of oil paint- 
ings and portraits of 
Royalties. Very 
evidently the warlil^e 
Emperor was some- 
thing more than a 
soldier: the paintings 
Which he had gathered 
round him speak the 
cultivated artist. 

Some of the portraits 
are, of course, nieni- 
bers of the German 
Imperial family, 
prominent and chief 
amongst them being 
the two or three of 
the Empress Augusta, 
taken at different 
periods of her life. 

Here is the late 
Kaiseris chair in front 
of the writing - table 
where he spent so 
many busy hours. On it lie the pens, paper- 
weights, paper-knives, etc., which he had used, 
left just as they were when he last got up 
' from the chair. At the back of the table 
' itands a marble bust of Frederick the Great, 
! the predecessor he had so much admired, 
iand had perhaps iivsensibly copied. These 


two Etpperor^ havx' 
formed conspicuous 
figures* in German 
history, each having 
done more than any 
other ruler to advance 
the interests and wel- 
fare of the country 
and the people over 
whom they reigned. 
Marble busts are in 
all directions of the 
room, as well as bronze 
military figures. In 
one corner, in a stand, 
is a collection ol 
walking-sticks used b) 
the lunperor ; on a 
table is seen his Bible 
and Cliurch Service ; 
here arc albums full 
of portraits, also a 
large number of the 
latter in various posi- 
tions on every table 
and inserted in 
screens. There are 
many vases and can- 
delabra of exquisitely 
carved marble, also 
several beautiful mar- 
ble and bronze timepieces of delicate workman- 
ship. The principal furniture of the room F 
carved, and upholstered in blue. I noticed 
as I stood at the window from which the 
Emperor daily looked out, how the carpel 
was worn just in the one place which he had 
occupied ; and standing here, one cannot hel|: 
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recalling the time just previous to his death ; the Empress Frederick, we come to the old 
how, up to the last, when he could *no longer palace in the Lustgarten. I’his is a magni* , 
stand, he sat at this window, watching as ficent pile of buildings, in the form of a 
usual his troops defile past, and the thousands rectangle, between 6ooft. and 700ft in • 
of people who came silently up just to gaze — length, and about 400ft. in depth; it is four, 
many of them for the last time — upon the stories high, with a large dome about 230ft.: 
Emperor they so much revered, and then in height. 

went away again as silently as they came. One of the most beautiful of its rooms;, 
The whole place is full of reminiscences of perhaps is the “ Ritter saal,” or old 'Throui^'l 
a mournful period in the history of the Room, the rococo embellishments of whiqb/ 
country. are gorgeous in the extreme. The ceiliog :: 

Leaving this ]xilace, and passing that of is by Wenzel, the reliefs, consisting of j 
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allegorical groups of the four quarters of 
the globe-^whsch arc river the side doors— 
are by SchlUter* jbe centre door has 
over it some* very beautiful carving which 
must not be omitted. ABove it is a gallery 
which was formerly of solid silver. From 
the ceiling depends a large chandelier of 
pure rock crystal brought hither from the 
Reichstag Room at Worms. Beneath this 
chandelier, then, Luther had formerly stood. 
At one end of the room stands a large State 
sideboard made in Augsburg. It is profusely 
decorated, and has on it a quantity of massive 


ionte boxes for guesti^lfnd'^ 
respectively ; under one arcad^ is beautiful 
Carrara marble statue “by Rauch, and in the 
vaulting you will note allegorical figures 
relating to the original Prussian provinces. 
Around the room are twelve pedeistaL, carry- 
ing marble busts of the Bradenburg Electors. 

The palaces of Potsdam have been built 
more especially for summer residences of the 
reigning Sovereigns. Pojpdara itself lies 
some considerable distance ^om the capital, 
and thither I take train early one morning. 
There are several palaces, some of which 
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glass, tankards, and candlesticks ; also 
mlarge drinking cup from the smoking-room 
^ Fr^erick William I. On one side of the 
^^omi^nying photograph you will notice a 
column some 8ft. in height, mounted on 
granite pedestal ; the monument is of pure 
^lilver, and was presented hy the officers of 
Army apd Navy to the Emperor William 
A 1867, being the sixtieth anniversary of his 
pSmis&ion to the Army. 

White Saloon is said to be the 
and most beautiful in the whole 
is used for the most important of 
festivals and at the opening of the 
nearly 3^006 candles light up its 
dim^ of it are 82ft. by 
in height It ha$ twa axcadei j; 
it, and 


owe their origin to Frederick the Great, and 
it w^as during his residence that much of the 
town itself was built. Arrived at the station, 

I make my way to the palace^ Sans-Souci. 
The approach^ to this is picturesque in the 
extreme ; it is situated on a lofty height 
approached by avenues and winding paths, 
which culminate at the great fountain, with 
its large basin, having twelve statuary figures 
surrounding it. This palace was erected in 
the year 1745, from plans made by Frederick 
the Great himself. It is reputed to be one 
of the most interesting palaces in Germany. 
Here he spent very much of bis time, ^d 
her^ he died. As you know, FVederie* the 
Great wa« «>mething ^ soldier; 

.;<Jertuau;‘paUc^ freq-uen^-,- ; 




One of these talents, nml a eons[)icu9u.s one» 
was music. In his music- room stands the old 
spinet on \vhi('h he used to play ; near it 
l)eing a tortoise-shell imisic stand, on it being 
a ])ieee of music whicli he had written him- 
self, set for the fliUa^. On the other side of 
the room still stands a box in green and gold 
relief, which he used to keep his music in. 


Another interesting article m the room is a 
clock, which he had always been particular 
about winding up himself: this clock, it is , , 
said, stop})cd at the exact moment at which 
he (lied. 'The room is ca[)acious, has a V6ry 
g(X)(l artistic ceiling, with paintings of flowers, ' 
fruit, birds, animals, etc., witli chcrulis anti 
wreaths in gold rtilief. ()n the walls are also 
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some fine panel paintings, set in gilded 
frames, (airtains and upholstery arc all in 
blue silk : the ornaments and vases are many 
of them Sevres. C\'il)inets and tables are 
antique, some with mosaic tojis. 

1*110 New ralaee is barely a mile away : it 
was founded by Fred(‘rick after the Seven 
Years’ War, and ('ost him no less than 
£ii° ,000. During the summer months the 
Etnperor and Eirqiress are much in residence 
here. 

Then there is the Marble Pain e, which 
/Was erected by Frederick William IL, who 
^ died here in 1797. Alsu the Chateau 
: of Babelsberg, which is (]uite an luiglish- 


bWildihg I tftis was 
a favourite re* 
si(!'ence. of the 
late Emperor 
William I, and 
here may be seen 
many memorials of 
his battles. 

All of these 
Potsdam palaces 
are most charm- 
ingly situated ; near 
enough to Berlin 
to be able to go 
readily to and fro, 
but far enough 
away for seclusion 
and pure country 
air. It is quite a 
usual thing for the 
I'hnpcror and* Em- 
press to l)e seen 
riding out, through 
the leafy woods .and along the country roads, 
practically unattended. I'his, indeed, is their 
invariable habit quite early in the morning, 
returning the one to State duties, the other 
to her liiildren for the Cerman Empress is 
above all things a model mother, and I heanl 
a story of how a dress with a magnificent 
train was once shown the I'hiijieror when he 
visited some famous emjiorium, with a 
sugg(.‘Stion that he should purchase it foi 
Her Majesty. 

“ No,” was his answer ; “ that train wouh 
get torn to pieces in no time, for my wif< 
always has three or four youngsters clinginj 
to her skirts.*’ 






11. THE S'l ABTES. 
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HE Royal stables at Berlin are 
situated about a hundred yards 
from the palace in life Briete 
Strasse, and are of consider- 
able anti(|uity, some parts of 
the buildings being as many 
as 300 years old. lAerything is directly 
under the actual supervision of the Master 
of the Horse, Count Vedel, to whose kind- 
ness I owe all the information given me. 

At right angles to the main building are the 
stables wherein the black stallions that are in 
daily use are kept. No mares are used here 
at all, only stallions, the mares being all kept 
at Potsdam. They are bred at 1>akchnen, 
close to the Russian frontier, and the race is 
now almost pure. Several hundreds are bred 
each year, and the best tveeded out for the 
Royal service, those not required being 
sold ; the sta 1 lio/!s, however, are converted 
into geldings before being sold, the idea, 
1 suppose, being to keep the breed rather 
scarce. 

They are an active breed of horse, show- 
ing a good deal of quality, but not much 
size ; still, they are quite large enough for 
what is wanted of them, and big enough not 
to be dwarfed by the gala carriages. The 
unifdirmity of colour is undoubtedly good, 
and th^ blaclc, glossy coats set off the sily^r- 
rnouhted As a rule these blade 

stallpM extrac»xj«^ary 

buj and can 


go a rare pace, besides being able to ke< 
up for a journey. 

'I'he first stable has eight and-twenty stalls 
and two boxes, and is [)aved with brick. I'he 
top part of the w'alls is tiled with neat white 
and blue tiles, and above each horse is the 
name of sire and dam and the i)Iacc where it 
was bred, with the height and also the year 
when foaled. 

'The night clotliing consists of ordinary ! 
striped rugs, and the day clothing of dark blue 
edged with yellow and red. Each rug has a 
crown at the corners in red and the initials 
IV. W., and a red and gold crown tops each 
pillar. 'Phe stablemen's livery is very neat, 
and when “ stables " are over and everything 
cleaned up, they turn out in a plain red jacket 
and white apron over their cord breeches. 

The next stable is really a continuation of 
the first, and runs the entire length of the . 
courtyard, containing in all forty-six stalls. 
Most of these are filled with black sUllibi^i^ 
but at the further end are whites, that are;’ 
only used by the Emperor himself, and a 
very good-looking lot they are, with good 
carriage, plenty of quality, and excellent style. ! 
They are sixteen in number, and are bred 
in Trakehnen. On all occasions of State 
the Emperor uses these whites, add no one 
else is permitted to employ them* The next 
stable faces the first, and is of the same sise. 

fe^y -bays that''' 

and station work. 
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The gain, or State carriages are about 
a dozen in number, and are rich and 
handsome. 

The first one shown me was presented 
to the Emjieror, on the occasion of his 
marriage, by the Emperor Wilfiehn I., and is 
a very graceful and handsome vehi<'le. It 
is painted dark blue with [lale yellow wheels, 
picked out with silver and handsomely carved. 
The main carriage is dark blue, and so is the 
body, relieved by silver sc roll work, and it is 
lined with white satin. 'The box .seat is high, 
and the hammer- 
cloth is of blue 
doth and silver, 
very handsome 
and effective ; at 
the four corners are 
four silver eagles, 
and above each 
idpor is a silver 
dtowm The silver 
temps are all four 
iU'rmounted by 
and the 
^triage is now 
at all ordi- 
jSswry State occa- 
jiiidris as the State 
ite^rriage, but on 
Such State occa> 
tebns as a Royal 
wedding or coro- 
;hatlori the State 
Coach is used. 


The n eiict Car* 

riateti that came 

under notice was 
that of Frederick 
the Great, built 
in 1701, a very 
curious and in- 
teresting relic of 
a man who helped 
largely to make 
history. It is plain 
and simple, the 
top being gilt, 
with an ormolu 
rim around it ; at 
the four corners 
hang four red 
tassels, and the 
hammer - cloth is 
of red velvet and 
silver, now, of 
course, much tar- 
nished. Tlie sides 
are, or rather 
were, gilt, and have the arms of Prussia on 
eac h door and at the back. The under 
carriage, joined by two beams, is plain red, 
picked out with a gold line, and the 
wheels are without any carving, and painted 
red, picked out with gold. The door opens, 
as was the fashion in those clays, the opposite 
way to the present fashion, and the lining of 
red velvet is in perfect [)rcservation, though 
a good deal faded. 

Very much more ornate and gorgeous is 
the State coach built at Strasbourg in 1781, 




and used now on great State occasions only. 
Jl is remarkable for its light, elegant build, 
but at the same time cannot be a comfort 
able carriage, as it must sway a great deal 
from side to side. The front and back 
portions are connected by two beams 
painted red and gold, and the wheels, 
which are liigh and light, are plainly 
carved and richly painted with gold and 
crimson. 'The windows are very curious, 
an oval in the centre and two ockhshaped 
windows at cither 
side following thi^ 
lines of the car- 
riage. I'he steps, 
which fold up in 
side, are covered 
in satin a n d 
ermine with a 
gold fringe. 1 1 
is gilt all over, 
and has the Rt^yaJ* 
arms and quarter- 
ings on the doors. 

The ham me r- 
cloth is very rich, 
being of red velvet 
and gold fringe, 
with a huge gold 
crowm and laurel 
leaves around it. 

Around the centre 
window is a mas- 
sive gilt curving, 
and at the four 


corners of 
are gildedi^rusasia^ 
eagles. ■ ' 

is ve^ handsootO) 
having a gililod 
metal scrolTwoik 
around the Ottt^ 
side, with four 
crowns at the cor^ 
ners above the 
centre windows, 
while a carved hel- 
met and feathers 
resting on a spear- 
head, a sword and 
laurel leaves.,; 
occupy the centr^ 
thc‘ whole being 
gilded. It has no ^ 
i)rake or skid of 
any kind, the 
wheelers having 
to do all the work. 
While the car- 
riages used by the suite and for general 
('ourt work are painted blue and are picked 
out with a lighter blue, all those used by 
the lkTi{)ress or l>y any members of the 
Royal I’amily are j)ainte(l the same blue, 
but are picked out willi silver, as in the 
photograph of the Iknprcss’s landau. 

'rile broughams, victorias, and landaus for 
the Royal f amily use are all painted exactly 
the same, and are never used by any of the 
suite. 'I'he young Princes daily take their 
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drive in the park in one of these, and ther^ German Koyal hvei^ 

h always a crowd on the Unter den Linden peculiar in one or two l^espects. 

and at the entrance of the park to see them When driving the Emperor any member 
come in and*go out. of the Royal Family, a wide, white corded^silk 

In all, there are about i^o carriages at the hat-band^with the eagle embroidered in black, 
stables in the Breite Strasse, and about loo is worn, and this is taken off when a meml>er 
for the suite and for exercising at the other of the household is being driven, so the public 
staldes beyond the palace. can see at a glance whether it is a Royalty or 

Even on grand gala days the harness of not in the carriage. The wide band goes 

the German Emperor is workmanlike, as he on outside the ordinary narrow one. The 
lIocs not go in for gorgeous display. There livery is black cloth and silver buttons with 
is a military simplicity and rigidness about aigrettes, lovv cut ('X)Har edged with corded 
this, as about all else in his life. Everything white silk emljroidered with the eagle as in the 
is good, the best of its kind, hut nothing is case of the hat -band, and a band of the 

made a medium for parade and gaudy trap- same roimd the arm. Black plush breeches 

pings to catch the eye. 'I'he horses are good and gaiters complete the costume. l'h(i 
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and useful, but are not extravagant steppers ; cockade, 1 should mention, is black and 
they have to get over the ground, and not silver. \ * 

WOvSte time over the job, and be able to do 'I'he grooms’ livery is much the .same in 
tbeir work .and be ready for another dose colour, the collar being differently arranged, 

next day. So with the carriages. There is and a piece of cloth placed abo^•e the edging, 
no waste of room in keeping useless vehicles The grand gala livery is a great deal more 

for show alone, that of Frederick the Great gorgeous, and consists of a blue cloth coatee, 

alone excepted. So, also, with the harne.ss. very heavily braided w^ith gold braid, and a 
The horses have to draw the carriages, and waistcoat of the same material, a three- 

tjuickly ; and if an extravagant amount of cornered hat with feathers, made also of blue 

trappings were added, they would either cloth and gold braid, red plush breeches, 
take too long or else succumb ; therefore, wjjite stockings and shoes, the effect being 
the .harness, while handsome, is Ught> and decidedly good. .Most of the men have 
serviceable for grand State as well as ijeen in the army, but this is^^n 
^dinary occasions. 








doors of tft€ pakoe 
and at the cornw 
of the varidtii 
streets in the Unter 
den Linden. At 
three pregsely, the: 
I^nipcrur ridcvS out 
and, accompanied 
by the Master 
of the Horse, ah'! 
aide - de aud 

one or two others, 
rides slowly down 
the Unler den Lin- 
den into the park, 
where a crowd of 
[)eople line the 
streets and cheer 
him. At the gates 
of the park there is 
a large concourse 
of peo])le, several 
hundred in num* 


are given isi the Royal ‘jervi('e in much the l)er, the uhiciuitoiis small boy in Oer- 

same manner as in military life. many, ns in hmgland, very much in evi- 

"the postillions^ dross is much the same, deiK'c, and the subjiK't of much attention 

the collar l)eing continued down the jacket, on the part of the rallu^r stolid police- 

which has also a single row of buttons ; the men that rt'prescnl the majesty of the 

cai.) is of black velvet and silver lac'ti. law. After a ride of a couple of hours, 

On gala occasiems the iunperor and the Kmperor returns, the crowds' again 

Empress frequently drive out in an open form, and only (Jis|)erse when he has 

landau with six black liorses, ant] in the passed. This goes on day by day, and the 

summer, at fetes, 
the carriage is 
0 r n a m e n t e d 
with flowers, and 
the servants have 
large boiuiuets. 

On these occa- 
sions, indeed on 
all State ones, the 
Master of the 
Horse rifles di- 
rectly behind the 
libtiperor’s car- 
riage, and he fllso* 
attends the Env 
per or when he 
takes his daily 
ride in the after- 
noon. This ride 
is quite a feature 
in Berlin, and 
long before the 
hands of the 
clock get near 
thtee, people com- 
mence to tgroup 
themselves at the 
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people kxjk uj)<)u il as a daily tn'at and 
spectaf'le. 

'Fhe horse tlu^ I'anfM ior most frecjuently 
rides is in colour a rich hay with a wojuler 
fully good lu'ad an<] neck, and, in fad, a 
good-looking one all over. lie has the 
most perfect manners I have ever seen, 
and makes the ih'au iden/ of a charger 
to my mind, as he has looks, breeding, 
high a'ourage, and manners. I plioto- 


graphed him twice, 
the [xasition re()uirt« 
least four minutes 
while 1 was 
getting ready, and 
never moved a 
hair, only watched 
some horses l»eing 
exercised in the 
ring. 'I'he }Cmj)eroi 
brought him ovci- 
to England when 
here last year, and 
he uses him in 
preference to any 
■ of his stud. 

Another favou- 
rite is a grey, a 
very much better- 
looking horse 
than my photo 
grai)h makes him 
V out to be, as he 
; has a rattling good 
• head and neck, 


lirst 
, and 


jdaeing him 
he stood for 


brei,; ft is very* 
hard to get horses 
to s^'t a n d w i t h 
an arched neck ; 
and unless they 
do this the expres- 
sion, if 1 may so 
(‘all it, is spoiled. 
I'he grey was 
of a particularly 
j)laei(l tempera- 
ment, and came 
to the conclusion 
that photogra[)hy 
was j pleasant and 
(‘asy amusement, 
as it gave him the 
oiiportiinity Of an 
extra, forty winks. 
When mounted 
he is very different, 
a n d a 1 1 li o ii g li 
l)eiiect in manners 
has plenty of fire and courage, but he has 
not the carriage of the hay. 

'The (!rown Prinee rides a very good- 
looking clu‘stnut y\ra!), Kuheil hy name, 
])resej)te(i l)y the Sultan of 'lurkey. lie is 
a rare ('ompaet little ehn)>, and moves his 
white feet likit a ])ieee of ( hx'kwork, and is 
a great favotirite with his master. 

Another one in tins stable is the Empress’s 
riding-hor.se, Zie^dVied, a ('hestnut without a 
white hair, and a rare gooddex/king one as 
well. 
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Gleams from the Dark Coutincni. 

Bv CilARMCS J. 

IX. -THE WOLVES OF THE A'l'LAS. 

E * you always invgit some extuse to stop 

X th(‘ when this straii^o and think.*' 

ad\'enUin‘ l)egan, wesal round As he spoke, Henviers pointrd to a little 
the ramj) lire, hstenini; u» urey li/ard whieh liad crept elosv> to the 

Hassan, who was telling us a earn}) lire and vva> wati'hiii^ ii^, it seemed, 

stor)'. with its miniature*, stai like e\(_-s. 

I’or many days we had ‘‘ I'lu* sahih is as elisl)elie\int; as t.'ver,*' 
oiished on our way, nufkin^i; for a ('oasl town remonstrated the Aral) ; “lu'sidt^s, Hassan, 
!.| Morocco, o\er a wa\ini;, slutting seat of his slave, heard something as W'.’l.’' 

-ind. W aterless, treeless, with scaix'ely a I )en\ic-rs lauj^la d. 

of life, save for the sand li/ard that “ What did you hear, llassan?'’ 

rustled acre)ss the |)aih t)i the camels’ ht)oL, “ \’oi<;cs,’ the Arah answered, i;om'lusively, 
ii.id that journey hern; many a deceitlii) “and 1 will prove that my words arc tru(\” 

..tix'teh of mirae,e liar! lured us out of our llassan rose, and, i^oine to whe*re our rifles 

w.iy, under a hurniny, sun that suckeal up a stoo<l, piled tour tlu-r, he took his own and 

mist of white heat about us as on we went. went off in tlu* directi(fti lie h.id indii'atr'd. 

Towards atrernoou we* had (..‘iiteri-d ujion a A lew minutes afterwards our j.;iiiile came 
difterent n.‘;aion, for the low, sandy plain stuml.»lina towards the camp fire, ('arryiiy^ 

..';.ive wav to .1 rocky soil, and soon we reached bodily in his arms a prisoner, who was slriii',-- 

the verdant v;dley where we were (.'neamprsl .ylityu hard to Iris- himsell trom llassan's grij). 

for tin; niitht. We rose hastil\ from before the camp fin- 

Round us on e\ery side rose i^aunt, and lookeil in astonishment at the cajilivc, 

fantasli(' moiuitain peaks, w hose frowniiiLt whom i lassan had deed, and who stood 

sides were lioneycombed with ('oiintless caw -s scowliuLt at us. 

"but there wars no si^^n of hum.in life. The The- man was a dwarf, his hi'i^^ht bi-iny not 
whole surllu'e of the \all('v was 
eoveri-d with si-a i^rr’en grass ; 
flowers of every hue spiang up 
beneath our feel ; e\ery scar[) 
and cra.g of the mountains was 
festooneii with ereeji.rs and 
elimbing, blossoming jilanls. ( dad 
were we, indeed, to find su<’h a 
lialting ])Iace upon our wav. So 
wehobbled the ('amels and pitched 
the tent, intending to stay in the^ 
valley for a few days, and to ex 
pi ore the caves about us. 

'The flicker of the eamj) Are 
flung lights and shadows upon the 
rocks aliout, and these, more than 
once, atlrai-tefJ oiir guide’s atten- 
tion. 

‘ASahibs,” said Hassan, bn-ak- 
ing off in his story, 1 saw some- 
thing moving by yonder crag.” 

We glanced to where the Arab 
pointed, but no sign of life W'as 
there. 

“(io on with tile story, H.assan/' 
said Denviers ; the only living 
thing in this valley l>esides our- 
selves and the camels is that 
li/.ard. I ftotice, whenever your 
yarns get to a diffl('uk point, 

Vol. ^ 
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more than four feet ; he wore a white loin- 
cloth, wliich contrasted with the dark colour 
of his skin ; his hair was tufted and reddish 
in hue ; his j^aitures were ty[ucally African ; 
his face was round and small, his body being 
well j)ro|K)rli(Uied to the man’s height. 

( )enviers and 1 discussed Ilassarfs capture 
with the Aral), who told us that as soon as 
he came upon the dwarf, the latter had flung 
himself uijon our guide with the utmost 
courage, exhibiting a strength far beyond 
what liis apj>ea.ran('e indic'nted. 

llassan then interrogated th(^ dwarf in 
Arabif', who a[>peare(l to understand, but 
instead of rej»lying to the Aral), he uttered a 
loud rli('kdik(‘ try, wliieh seemed to be 
answered at once from tlie mountains around, 

“Ix)olv out, Harold!’’ cried I tenviers, 
snatching up tlte rifles and thrusting mine 
int(.> my hand. .1 li4id hardly seized the 
weapon when 1 saw, to my astonishment, 
tliat the fac e of the < liffs around us swarmed 
with tlwarfs. d'hey ('limbed agilely down the 
rocky walls, issuing from the many cav(‘S we 
had S(*en, and in a few minutes the valley 
was filled with an e\('ited aiu.! armed body 
of dwarfs. Our ('amels were seized and led 
away, while a number of the dwarfs ran 
towards us and atta('ked us. h'or a time we 
hesitated to defend ours(.‘lves against our 
strange foes, iuit we soon had to, for our 
lives were in danger from their spt^ar thrusts. 

Owing to tlu‘ overvvh('lming numl)er and 
pertina(‘ily of tlu' dwarfs, we were eventuallv 
overpow(.Ted by them and sei'urely bound. 
We were then dragged awav, set)aratel\, 
into the cav(‘s at the base of the cliff which 
fac'c'd westward. 

In my own c'ase, 1 was hurried through a 
long passage in the mountain «ide, and then 
up a wide, hewn flight of steps into a second 
gallery. 'Hie men who held me as their 
prisoner forced me on lyv thrusting at me. 
bound as 1 was, with their sj»ear.s, until a 
seeomi stairway was reached. At tlie top of 
the .stairway ,1 passed through a winding 
passage, and then aliruptly eiUcn,*d a great 
cavern in the mountain. 

'rhe cavern was extremely large and lofty, 
and in it, as 1 suh.sequently learnt, all the 
dwarf women and children had l)een 
asseml.>led. In various parts of the (xavern 
were great fires of wood, round which were 
gathered hundreds of armed dwarfs. 

At the far end of the cave, a fire, larger 
than the rest, shot U|) its tongue of flame till 
the glare lit up the jagged roof above. On 
the left of this fire, surrounded by his head- 
men, stood the diief of tlxe dwarfs, interrogat- 


ing two captives. When I was led close if? 
where the captives were, I found they wcj- 
Denviers and Hassan, who werit being closi.l', 
questioned as to our presence in the va]}c\. 
There was a moment’s pause as I was plan, <1 
beside my com])anions. 

I glanced at the chief of the dwari:. 
curiously. He was slightly shorto than tli. 
dwarf whom Ha.ssan had captured ; his whit! 
robe, which was cauglit u[) under the lift 
arm, hxid a wide strip which passed across i!;( 
right shoulder, leaving the arm bare. 1 h./ 
garment hung down in graceful folds, and w.i.s 
plentifully adorned with various (‘harms. 'Ha- 
chiefs features did not differ from those o! 
the rest of his tribe ; his hair was white with 
age, and he leant upon a spear. 

'I'he whole cavi* was ri('h in treasure ; gre.it 
piles of ostrich feathers lay heaped U]") with 
many other articles of salue, while Ix-himi 
wlu.Te the chief of the dwarfs stood rose a 
throne of g<.)ld, representing in delicate work 
manship a sii(.‘cer>sion of ostrich feathers, 
inset with countless glittering gems. 

“ \'e are spits ol’ the Marabout’s,” the chid 
said, in Arabit', to 1 >enviers, as the latter 
attempted to ulla\, in some degree, the ex- 
citement our j>resen('(.‘ hr.d ('aused. 

“We do not know of tliis Maral)out, or 
religious leader,” answered 1 )enviers ; “we 
have been crossing the destTl lor many days 
and stayed in the va!le\’ by ('han(.:e.” 

“ Ye are. s})ies ! ’’ tlu' chief insisted : “ day 
and night do we expec't the host (..)l the Mara 
bout. Wjtb him is the s('abbard, with me 
the sword, ^\'hen the one shall sheathe the 
sword in the other's body, then shall that one 
own sword and scabbard, too ! M'hen shall 
the haled Moors b(‘ overrun, and the religion 
of Islam be a thing of the past ! ” 

\ wild light shone in the eyes of the chief 
as h(‘ spoke. We could make nothing out of 
his words. Hassan, despite the chief's thri.;at 
against Islam, tried to (X)nciliate him. 

“V\'ear(‘ thy friends, not thy .said 

Hassan. 'fhe chief glance^ sh^irply into the 
Arab’s face. 

“W’ilt them fight for those of my tribe?” 
he asked. 

“ Hive us good reason for so doing and we 
will,” Denviers answered, in place of the 
Arab. 

“ A man has but friends and foes,” the 
chief answered: “those who fight for him 
and tho.se who fight against him. Tho.se 
whi;^ stand by are enemies — they will join his 
foes should these be victorious ! Swear 
to fight for me and your bond% shall be 
undone, if not ” The chief did not 
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by the fire, 
and made n 
1'he (hief 


there was s})earing and crashing of shields 

by nightrall the young chief had been 
d(4eated. Ik* fled to the hills, bearing 
will) him ids y(.)ung bride and acconi- 
{janied l)y a few braNCs i).iKl those women 
t)f their kraal they had carried away with 
them. 

\o rest tliat night llu* young chief knew ; 
hour after hour he lay watching the glowing 
embers of tlu: fire they had made in the cave 
wherein they had taken refuge. 

“ As the young chief rested 
one of his i)ra.\i*s drew near 
motion that he would speak, 
bade liiin o|)en Ihs lips : 

“ ‘ 'I'ali/.snid the young <‘hief, ‘ thou hast 
a stout heart anti a triu' sj)ear, yet art iliou 
strange in many ways, d'hou ait he whom 
the Rainmakers most did hate, for they 
promised things that did not always come to 
pass thou art the Dreamer, whose dreams 
come t‘ver true I Open thy li[)s, and say 
wliat, even during this night of my trouble, 
thy dream has been!’ 

“And tht^ I )rtmmer, 
making obeisance to 
the t'hicf, whom he 
loved beyond all 
things td.se, knelt 
bi'fore the fin*, and, 
lilowing it with his 
breath, made it 
glow while hot. lb* 
glanced at the shapes 
in the glowing embers, 
and held ui) his hand 
as one who would 
have a not her listen : 

“ ‘A dream I have 
dreamed; ami lo! 
the glowing ember 
I see each part 
of it is true I 
And this is 
what I dream 
ed : A young 
chief, beaten 
in battle, but 
victorious in 
love, lay down 
in a cave with 
his followers to 
rest. When 
day dawned, 
the chief knew 
not wdiere to 
go, for his 
kraal was 
burnt, his best 


warriors slain, his enemy watched to slay him' 
A long passage ran from the cave, and ih- 
chief determined to explore ib ; he follows 
that strange way, and when at last he am: 
those witti him emerged, they found tluaii 
selves in a land beautiful to look upon 
'I'here the chief grew in power and wealii, 
until his followers, who were then many, wm 
feared by all. They overran the land, 
around, and were masters of every nation 
they thought fit to luring into subjection.^ 

“‘And who was this i.hief?’ he asked tlu 
Dreamer. 

“ ‘ 'rhy.self,’ Tali answvred. d’he young 
chief grew" thoughtful. For three days aftm 
Tali’s dream they stored what j)rovision tla \ 
could get from the surrounding country ; on 
the fourth they started, lu.dding torches ol 
twisted grass in theii hands, to explore that 
great passage. 

“ L.ong they wanderc'd, and strange things 
they saw' until, at last, they eaine to a |)laee 
where t}ic passage dividetl. \Mu.‘ther to go 
to left or riglu. the}' 
did not know. 
They look llie 
wrong way and 
there, under llic 
earth, they were 
lost ! Tong alter, 
they found a. gi’e.u. 

"iee through 
\vhi<'h ran a strc'am ; 
thole the}' deter 
mined to .settle, 
their sole food being 
the strange reptiles 
that flittcH.] about 
w i t h b i r d-l i k e 
wings. 

“ (lenera t i o 
passed by; de- 
prived of tile ligiit 
of the 
sun, 
t 1 1 e V 
kept 
f i re 1 ? 
burn 

ing from a forest 
of black, shin- 
ing trees which 
they discovered, 
but tiieir stature 
diminished per 
ceptilily each 
generation. One 
day, from every 
gap and fissure, 
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cDKikeand vapour, heat, and even columns 
0} lire, spurted up about them. 'I'hen the 
earth Si^emed to rock and rend. 
\\!)cn next they remembered aui^ht ti^ey 
above the ground, tlirown there by 
sniue great convulsion of the earth. Some 
slain by the strange occurrence, others 
wounded ; many were lost altogether. 

“ J'he survivors found themselves in this 
j.iud : in time they ])eopled it and became a 
-nut nation. 'J'hen came the Moors, who 
..It ive them from their possessions to dwell in 
liio caves. Already in the mountains dwelt 
a licrce race, the Riffs, and to these, Houssa, 
tlie great Moor, .sent a jewelled scabbard, but 
to us he .sent the sword ye have seen. Hou.ssa 
once the Sultan's favourite, but he fell 
into (tisgract‘. I'he day before he was bow- 
si ringed, he sent these two presents. (lift(‘d 
with ])ro})hecy, as are men whom death 
hcrkcuis, Hoiissa declared that if iny tnbe 
look the scabbard from the Riffs in war and 
silt allied in it the sword, then the Riffs would 
ill* ove.rcome and henc'cforth fight on our 
side, so that when we attacked each city of 
die Moskans wc should defeat llie Moors 
and (lri\e them from the land they once stole 
tiom us.'’ 

“And 1 suppose Iloussa told tliV Mara 
iiout, the leader of the Riffs, that if he look 
die sword from you, your tribe would bet'ome 
du; siiliject one and ht lf) him to conr|iR:r the 
Moois ? ” a.sked ^cn^’iers. 

“ Knowing and true are thy words," the 
' 1 1 i L' r of tile d wa rfs a ns w'ered. ^ 

1 )on\'i(rrs whispered to me; — 

“It looks as if the meant to gel rid 

of both the dw'arfs and the Riffs b\ giving 
diem a reason for fighting each otlu r to the 
death I ” 

‘‘ I think the Sultan lost a good diploina- 
dst in Ilous.sa, if he did have the fellow iiow- 
stringed,” I answered, thoughtrully. 

“ I'he Riffs have sworn to take the sword 
from us ; they who cannot scale the outer face 
of the cliffs to the c^ves, have learnt sonic other 
w ay into oiir stronghold. Just as the valley ye 
entered is surrounded by cliffs, so is the 
greater hollow^ wherein is our city. I'he 
caves ye were brought by run through this 
rock which lies between the two valleys. 
NoW' must ye seek rest, for the dawn is at 
hand ; wdien ye are refreshed wdth sleep I 
will ” 

'Fhe chief of the dwarfs .suddenly stopped 
s^ieaking, for into his audience chamber mn 
half-a-dozen excited dwarfs. 

Great ctJief, the Riffs are upon us ! ” cried 
one. lliey are storming the valley of the 


city I ” cried another. “ They hold e\ ery 
crest above us I ’’ cried a third. " 

The cliiet of the dwarfs hurriedly jiassed 
through a rock-c’ut passage to <1 rougli [ilat- 
form of rock, whi^'h commanded a \ iew of 
the valley and the heiglits. Without liesita.' 
tion we followed him, and this is what wc 
saw : — 

With shouts and c ries 10 Allah lur aid, the 
Riff Highlanders were charging down the 
slojies, with fixed bayonets, upon the Sjiear- 
armed dwarfs who were struggling upwards 
and gallantly defending eat'h foot of the wav ! 

III. 

Haiold,” said Ikaniers, gloomily, 
to me at die close that e\ (.-1111111 day ; “ 1 
think it is all o\er willi us ai last." 

“ I winildn’t give iiiiieh for our chance of 
escape,'’ 1 answered, slowly ; “we seem to be 
.shut up witli the chief of tin- dwarfs here like 
three rats in a trap.’’ 

We grew silent at the end of a short 
conversation. All that day the dwarfs had 
fought the Rills with tlu- courage that is horn 
of despair. Uius|ual)y ariiK'd and out- 
numbered, they had dis[)ute(.l ever}' fool of 
tlw.-ir city with the attac'kiiig Riffs. Their 
chief lirid be.gg(.;d us to fiiKil our promise, and 
a(.'eor(lingly we fought on llie side of the 
dwarfs. 'I'heir eil\ jiroM'd lo be of consider-' 
a}>k- extent, and when the Riffs pourt-d in a 
irind sln-am through its narrow streets, llu-y 
met with the utmost resistan(-e. 'Towards 
the afternoon, howevc-r, tin* wliole (’iiv was in 
flu; Riffs’ })os.st‘Ssion. (.-M-rv hiiilding and open 
Sjiaee sliowhng tlie slaugliler and deslriietion 
which alone, had brought about this lesull. 

'I'he elji(.'f retreated, at last, to his 
audience eliarnlier; there*, l>eii\'iers and I, 
togi'ther witli a lew dwarfs, made a last stand 
as llu; Riffs dashed up the widr^ rock-<'ut 
stairs which led into it. Massan we had lost 
in the city, during the light tfieiar, and W'e 
felt .sure that he was killed. I can only 
attribute the slanrl whic h I )enviers made to 
the vengeance he sought to obtain from the 
Riffs for the los.*> of our failliful guide’s 
.ser\'i(*es and life. 

Denxiers stood Ujion the fourth step of 
the way ; behind him was a handful of 
dwarfs, as w(*ll as myself and the ('hief dw-arf. 
\\'e had obtained bayoneted rifles, taken 
from slain Riffs, and with one of these 
weapons Denviers thrust dowm to death each 
man that tried to win the stairs. I have 
mentioned my companion’s stature and 
strength, but his deeds that afternoon seemed 
even beyond what such could give hiwi 
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Framlev Stekrcroft. 


)U will often hear a man say, 
with Slim 5^, smiling wonder : 
“It’s ania/ing what people will 
do for a living”; and, really, 
it is. Now, wliile J don’t 
claim to have brought together 
— “right luTO ” as the Ameri('ans say— all 
the peculiar items of “ business ’’ that are at 
this moment amusing, thrilling, or horrifying 
the paying ])ublic of both hemispheres, yet I 
.have secured a repri'senlalive lot, each one of 
whom I iiave at one time or another inter 
vieWT'd jjcrsonally. 

hirst of all, then, let me introduce to your 
notice (I fet‘l something of a showman 
myself, n()w) Professor James h’inney and his 
sister playing nap Umeath the water in their 


big tank, which holds 300 gallons and cost a 
;^ioo note. And I should mention that it 
would be utterly impossible for tliesc well- 
known swimming experts to simulate interest 
in the game, were it not that the water is 
heated to a temperature of Sodeg. 'Pile 
porcelain cards are sfiecially made al the 
Staffordshire potteries. 

Another feat performed by Finney under 
water is the picking up of seventy or eighty 
gold-'plated halfpennies with his mouth, his 
hands l>eing tied securely behind his back. 
Just consider what this means, d'he expert 
assures me he finds the picking up and stowr 
ing away of the coins one by one in his 
mouth a most arduous and even pailiful 
task. He has, however, remaint^d nearly 


four and a half minutes beneath the wai(‘r, 
and is *the possessor of a whole museum of 
cups and medals, whose mere intrinsic: valcrj 
is about ^,'1,000. 

Miss Marie Finney is, perhaps, our iweirii;:r 
lady swimmer; ancl among her remarkab’.* 
feats may be mentioiUHi a header fro!]i 
l,ondon Fridge. It is not known what 
useful end this served, but it is duly n- 
('orded in iht! jirinted matter relating to il.r 
lady I'.crself. 'Phis jieculiar ])air perform a 
variety irl antii's beneath the water, including 
eating cakes, drinking milk, and smoking. 

“ Professor ” Finney (this is the generic* title of 
these sjie'cialists) makes some interesting ( .a! 
dilations as to the cjuantity of comestibles 
consumed by him under water every year ; 

and without pro 
lixity T may say iImi 
this is enough to 
Slock one of lla: 
A i* rate cl I J read 
(N)inpany’s well- 
known establish 
nuaits. 

1 believe that in 
c:ertain unexalUal 
circles the expres- 
sion “do and eat 
c'oke ! ” is some- 
times used as an 
0|)pr()brious ad- 
monition. Into the 
cU rivation of this 1 
will not go, but I 
have seen the thing 
done by an artiste 
(save the mark 1) 
yclept “the Hum. in 
Ostrich.” He was this and much more; for 
not only did the man swallow evc^ry day 
sufficient carboniftToiis fuel to cook a 
respectable dinner for an'fOrdinary Christian, 
but he also “c'hawed ” and ate at each meal 
a stout glass tumhler and a lot of wood 
shavings. I'he “dessert ” (note the ghoulish 
humour of the jirinted me mi) consisted of a 
couple of lengthy tallow candles, and the 
whole was washed down. by copious draughts 
of water, while the pianist [)layed a .witably 
fantastic fantasia. 

But some peojile will swallow anything - 
ef*[>ecially at 40 a week. We next (see the 
Chevalier Clicjiiot (these fellows must have 
title.s) in the act of swallowing the major part 
of a cavalry sal)re, 2 2in. long. Cliquot, 
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triumphed over the laws of ana- 
tomy, terrible danger still remains. 
On one occasion, having swallowed 
a sword and then bent his body in 
various dire('tions as* an adventi- 
tious sensation, ( 'liqiiot found that 
the weapon also luul bent to a 
sharj) anglf; and (iiiick as thought, 
n:a!i/ing his own j)()sition as well 
as that ot the sword, lu‘ whij^ped 
it out, lacerating his throat in a 
dreadful manner. Plainly, had the 
npj)er part of the weapon bet'ome 
(jiiite detaehrd, tin: sworil-swal- 
lowor’s eari‘er must inhdlibW have 
( D.r,; to an untimely end. Again, 
in Ni w \\)rk, when swallowing 
ff/fr/t'tii n/m. bayonet-swords at 
onee, ( 'liijuot had the niisforl line 
to have a to(f se( j)tieal audience, 
one of \shom, a mrdical man who 
ought to have known better, rushed 
forward and impulsively dragged 
out lhi‘ whole buiu'h, inflicting 
such injuries u|)on this pernliar 
entertainer as to endangia* his life 
and ineapaeiiati' him for months. 


( ^WAI-I.OWI M<. A C?-1NCH CAVALKY 

SAIUVI-., 


whose name snggi'sts the* swallowing 
ol something far more grateful an^ 
comforting than steel swords, is a 
french (’anadian by birth, and has 
l)een the admitU;d ('hief in his 
dangerous jirofession for more than 
eighteen years. He ran away frogi 
his home in Quebec at an early age, 
and joined a travelling rireiis bound 
for South America. On seeing an 
arrant old humbug swallow a small 
machete in Hiienos Ayres, the boy 
took a fancy to tlu' ]ierforman(a‘, and 
approached the old humbug afore- 
said with the view’ of being taught 
the business. Not having any money, 
however, wherewith tojiay the neces- 
sary premium, the overtures of the 
would-be apprentice were repulsed, 
whereupon he set to work experi- 
menting on his own X'sophagus with 
a piece of silver wire. 

'Fo say that the preliminary train- 
ing for this sort of thing is painful, is 
to state th? fact most moderately ; 
and even when stern purpose has 
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In the second j)hotogra})h, on page 329, 
Clifjiiot IS seen swallowing a very real hayonct- 
sword, weighted with a cross har and two i81h. 
diimh- bells, * In order to vary this |)errorm- 
ance, the sword-swallower, sometimes allows 
only part of the wea|)on to pass into his 
body, the remainder being “kicked'' down 
by the re(X)il of a rifle, winch is lixed to the 
spike in Hte centre of the bar a»id fired by 
the f)<*rfornier’s sister. 

d'he last act in this extraordinary [lerform- 
ance is the swallowing of a gold wati'h. Asa 
rule, (dicpiot borrows oiu^ but as no tiim‘ 
piece was forthcoming at ilie private exhibi- 
tion where I saw him, he pr(>(Ha*ded to lower 
his own big (‘hronometer into his a*sophagiis 


mauled by a majestic brute on Christmas • 
live last; and this very mah — Ricardo 
dragged his dying colleague lit*jrally from the 
lion’s jaws. 

I'he fa('t is, we did not know what effect 
the magnesium flash would have on these 
four formidable beasts. Would it irritate 
them, and cause them to vent their leonine 
spleen upon the daring man in their cage? 
Nor do I iisti the word “ daring ’’ for cheap 
effed. d’he convenience of the lions so to 
sj)eak -was materially interfered with, 'flu v 
were not accustomed to do this sort of thing 
in the early mea ning ; and, besides, the set 
j)erformance was commenced in the middle. 
Frankly, the lions were fearfully evedted, and 
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by a slender gold chain. Many of the most 
eminent pliysicians and surgeons in this 
country immediately rushetl forward with 
various instruments, and the privileged few 
took turns in listening for the ticking of the 
watch ' inside the sword-swallowers body. 

Poor, outraged Nature is biding her time,” 
remarked one physician of courtly tnien and 
shabby attire : “but, mark me, .she will have 
a terril)le revenge sooner or later.” 

rhe circum.stances under which the nesyt 
photograph was taken are not likely to fade 
easily from my mind ; indeed, the task 
proved one of frightful suspense and ftnxiety 
to everyone concerned, including the artist^of 
'Fhk Stranj) Mag.azinf.. For in this very 
cage was a so-called “lion tamer ”«fearfuHy 


at limes they were only restrained from flying 
at Ricardo by men outside the cage who 
were armed with spiky poU‘s like bo^itd'iooks. 
At the moment of taking*' the photograph, 
the two lions in the middle of the cage 
remained perfectly still, their horrid jaws 
oi)en, their great, lustrous eyes blazing, and 
the hot steam of their breath playing directly 
on their “tamer’s” face. 

I'his man has practised his callmg for Seven 
years. He is not troubled with nerves ; his 
constitution is of iron and his philosophy 
ecmaily sound. “ Of course, it is dangerous,” 
he said to me, quietly ; ‘‘ but, th^n, might you 
not meet with a far less dramayc and more 
unexpected death beneath an omnibus in 
Piccadilly Circus, or the Claphani Road ? 


SOME PECULIAR EN7ERTAINMENTS. 


• “At first I was a stibleman in a travelling 
rirciis/’ he ('oniinued. “ I always watched 
I he old li(?n tamer’s performance (he has 
now retired after more than twont)' years of 
u) ; and I gradually got on fairly good terms 
with his beasts. I'he first cage" I entered 
contained a mixed breed of Aljiine and 
Siberian wolves. \'es, they were \ ery ‘ ugly ’ 
and made for my throat.” 

One day Rii:ardo unceremoniously slipped 
into a den of three newly- purchased lions, 
who were more than exjual to the occasion, 
since they nearly killed him forthwith. After 
ihnx months’ pri\ale intercourse with the 
huge animals, he was permitted to* remain in 
their ('age under protest. And this 
f)rotest is (jiiite jxTmanent. Ricardo 
lias known what it is to have a mon- 
strous black Afrif.'an lion on his ( best, 
his left kne(.‘ well in the fearful brut 
('ajincioiis moiitii. 

lUil you know 
the kind of thing. 

1-et us pass to the 
“’Si ng i tig Strong 
Lady,'' whose husi- 
ness is as funny as 
it is original. Really, 

1 don’t think the 
pi('lure needs tiny 
explanation at ail, 

1’his lady, I.iy name 
( ])rofessiona lly ) 

Miss Darnett, ex- 
tends hersttlf upon 
her Iiands and legs, 
face uj) per most, 
while a stout plat- 
form with a semi- 
circular groove for 
the neck is fixed 
upon her by means 
of a waist - belt, 
w h i c h p ass e s 
through bra.sg ri*- 
ceivers on the under 
side of the hoard. An ordinary cottage 

piano is then placed by four men on the 
platform, and presently the lady’s callous 
spouse appears, bowing, and calmly mounts 
upon the platform alscj, jiresiimably in 
order that his execution may carry greater 
weight with the audience - and w'ith his wife. 
First of all the pianist plays a dn^amy, s(X)th- 
ing Strauss waltz ; and then the lady wnrljles 

a simple love-song under difhcultitrs and 

half a toi\, But upon the burden of her 
song we need not dwell ; she has enough to 
bear already. 


Although the foregoing performance 
apjieals directly to any chivalry that may be 
in a man’s nature, 1 doubt greatly whether it 
would make mueh impressioif on Rannin, 
the thick-skinned* Cingale.se, whose unitjiie 
business is next depicted. 

1 saw this man last year at Ronacher’s 
in Vienna ; and of course there was the 
customary crowd of doctors and professoH — 
real ])rofessors, this time from the great 
hospitals in the Austrian capital. 

Neither Oct'ultism nor 'Theosophy have 
anything to do with this individual. Although, 
however, everything in the nature of the 


the ‘‘man with the iron skin ” are extraordi- 
narily inU resling ; and in spite of their 
thrilling details tluyv are given with decided 
grace. On the [platform were the re(.juisite.s 
with which Rannin conducts his show. 
Among them wxre a double ladder the steps 
of whic:h were formed of snl:>res ground to 
the sharpness of razors ; also a kind of bed, 
thickly sewn with sharp-edged nails whose 
“business” ends were uppermost; and finally 
a l^firrel -shaped utensil, the inside of which was 
bristling with sharply-pointed nails. Rannin 
'apixjardd with his .shoulders, arm.s, and feet 


supernatnral is wanting, the jHTformniK'cs of 
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jncovered, and advancx^d lightly to the front 
:)f the pktform. After showing how the 
sabres shred pieces of thick paper into 
Uoms, he ran with bandaged eyes up one 
side of the sharp sabre-ladder and down 
the iSther, at the same time balancing a lamp 
on bis forehead. He next lay down in the 
barrel, curled himself up closely, and allowed 
himself to be rolled up and down the platform. 
Extricating himself with some difficulty from 
the barrel, he offered himself to those present 
for their inspection. 'Fhe impressions of the 
nails were certainly there, but not the 
slightest suggestion of a wound. Afterwards 
he placed himself on the spiked bed, and a 
(nan in thick boots mounted on his chest. 
This individual then placed an iron bar on 
his own shoulders, and from this two other 
men hung on the right and on^^he left. After 
Sjjveral other marvellous performances, con- 
cluding, as here shown, with a jump from a 
high spiky platform through a hoop of razor- 
sharp sword -blades on to the nail -covered 
bed, ^nnin ended his exhibition amid the 
plaudits of his audience. The medifal 
authorities who had attended tite stance of 
tbis veritable “man with the nom skin*' 


asserted that it had nothing to do with tlie 
supernatural, but was the effect of a kind of 
anaesthesia, which is the insensibility of 
certain nt^rves to ^exterior impressions, 
occurring sometimes in peculiar natures. 
You have probably met such — thougli 
perhaps in different degrees. 

My next performer is a man of retiring 
disposition — so retiring, in fact, that his 
professional habitat^ so to speak, is a box- 
measuring barely 23in. in length, its depth 
being 29in. and his width i6in. Nor is 
this all. When inside, six dozen 
wooden bottles, of the same size 
‘and shape as those which contain 
soda-water, are carefully stowed in 
with him, and then the lid is 
slammed down, leaving the 
audience, and especially dis- 
appointed farmers, to marvel that 
it should be possible for a man to 
make such a handsome living out 
of so infinitesimal a portion of 
the earth’s surface. I’his man, Mr. 
^Va]ter Wentworth, whom I met 
ut Moore’s Circus in Toronto, is 
the oldest contortionist living, 
„ being now about seventy years 
of age. He bestows upon his 
act the quaint name, “Packana* 
tomicalization.” In the second 
photograph he is seen asserting 
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ins presence in the box in a very 
(oinic manner. 

AVentworth married the lady whose 
portrait is next reproduced; this is 
Miss Grantly, the Albino Princess, who 
is believed to be a (’esc ndant of an 
albino tribe formerly found in America, 
riie lady^s appear- 
ance, per se, is sup- 
posed to constitute 
;in entertainment. 

She has the usual 
characteristics of her 
kind — pure white 
complexion, pink 
eyes, white lashes 
and eyebrows. 

As is well known, 
these ** freaks” are 
well paid in the 
Uniteti States (Miss 
(irantly received 200 
dollars a week) ; but 
this showman has a 
(.:o(le of rigorous 
compulsory modesty 
for them — instituted, 
of course, in the 
interests of the pay- 
ing public. For, clearly, if the dog-faced man 
or the bearded lady is foolish enough to go for 
a walk in park or street, followed l)y an ever- 
increasing crowd of unprofitable sight-seers, is 
not he or she doing a serious, wicked thing by 
S{)oiling p(;tcntial patrons? certainly ; 

if these well-paid “entertainers” musf go 
out, they are compelled to take proper 
precautions. The Albino Princess, for 
example, invariably makes an elaborate 
toilet before venturing abroad, using cosmetics 
galore, and wearing an artful wig over her 
own snow-white hair. 

The reproduction on the next page depicts 
that curious mode of progression known as 
“ceiling-walking,” as performed by the Vol 
Beck children, , 1 ’hey were traineij by their 
father, who has had thirty-two years’ experienc'e 
as a professional gymnast, and, therefore, 
plenty of time in which to invent new “ busi- 
ness.” On retiring, Mr. Vol Beck thought he 
could not xio better than put his enthusiastic 
boys in the way of climbing the ladder of 
fame ; or, at any rate, teach them to make 
inverted progress along a horizontal ladder — 
an equally arduous task. 

This “proi)erty” ladder is of steel and 
brass, elaborately and beautifully made in 
thirty-three*pieces, each fitting into the other. 
The ap^ratus weighs about 4cwt, and cost 
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considerably more than jCsooi 
it is 34ft. in length, fitted with 
rings for the boys’ feet, and h 
3ft. 6in. wide. 

“ vSeven long months of care- 
ful, anxious training took place/* 
remarked Mr. Vol Beck to me, 
“ before 1 could trust 
my children to walk 
u[)side down as you 
see them now, eighty 
or ninety feet from 
the ground. They 
can walk or run back- 
wards and forwards 
at the rate of four 
miles an hour if 
necessary,” he went 
on ; “ and they can 
^over 200ft. of 
‘ ground ’ — or, per- 
hap.s, I should say 
air — without stop- 
ping for a moment.” 

And, certainly, the 
hoys seem very much 
at ease during this 
novel act. On the 
occasion of the 
private performance they gave before The 
Strand Macjazinr artist and myself, they 
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or perhaps ten abl^^ 
bodied nrten. She was 
born at Nauilly, ruan 
Paris, and performs witli 
her husband, who is in 
_ the same respect-coni 
|)elling line. Her greatest 
icat was the lifting oi 
- eight men weighing a) 
together t,7oo11). ; the 
^ lightest individual on 
this oc'easion weghed 
fourteen stone, and two 
among them turned tlie 
scale at twenty-one stone 
each. 'IVuly a moving 
s[)ectaele, this raising of 
gross, material men by 
a true, strong woman 
to her own exalted 
ethereal level. 

And Madame tells 
funny .stories. IVavelling 
with a circus some years ago, 
the caravan in which she sat 
with five other “artistes’’ - 
trapezists, kaulc cio/(\ and 
bareback” ladies- camt;to a standstill in 
the middle of a very steep hill in Cornwall. 
W’hat with passengers and circus accessories, 
skipped alternately l)ackwar(ls and forwards the horse was quite overcome, so he just 
with surprising celerity, considering the posi- stopt)ed and, w'hile awaiting further develop- 
tion and altitude ; and the rapidity and nu;nts, commenced to browse peacefully at 

«>hicli they hnckcl 


nothing short of 
tnarvclious. 

Here is a lady 
with niuch depen- 
dent uppit hi^'r, yet 
she b^Sfs up 
wond erf uify well. 
Across her slioulders 
is a 7oolb. bar-bell, 
pn each end of 
wfeich is a hanger-on 
whose attentions are 
frequently almost 
beyond endurance. 
This is Madame 
Elise, a professional 
strong lady, who 
is, on occasion, the 
sole support of a 
young elephant 
weighing half a ton, 
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fclio wayside. Persuasion with a boat hook was 
tried, but in vain, so Madame Elise, seizing a 
hit of rope, ha|tily alighted, harnessed herself 
to the heavily-laden van, and dragged it in 
triumph to the brow of the hill, VPhere her 
place was taken by the ungallant brute. 

Next is seen a party of Poona snake- 
rharrners-- a terribly dangerous performance, 
this, in spite of fallacies prevailing to the 
contrary. 1 interviewed the man who is play- 
iiig the “tumri” w’hile tlie cobra dances — 
Syad Jamal, of Sholapiin. Strangely enough, 


thi.s, he have seen many bite, then die and 
get black face,” remarked Syad Jamars 
interpreter ; and no wonder, since either the 
double -.spectacled r(.)l)ra -de-ea|2ello of the 
town, or the nagsanip of the thicket can, 
when fresh and angry, lay a strong man dead 
within two hours. 

I’he newly caught snakes, some only as 
big as a lead pencil, and others loft. long, 
are taken home and placed in blanket-lined 
baskets. For days they eat nothing ; but 
after a week or so the ('banner takes his 
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his philosophy was practically idc'fftical with 
that of Ricardo, the lion tamcT. “ He says,” 
remarked my interpreter, in guttural tones, 
“that in Chapter 17 of the Koran is writUai : 
‘'rhe scroll of every man’s fate is tied on his 
neck at birth.’ ” 

I learn that this profession remains in one 
family for centuries. Water-snakes, col)ras, 
and pythons are used, and lh(?y are caught in 
the w\arm month of May, when the re[)tilcs 
emerge from theii;*holes. The hunting party 
in the hill districts are armed witli forked 
stick.s, with wiiich the snakes are struck 
clown w^hen they erect themselves to l)ite ; 
and on curling round these sticks they 
are thrust into a bag carried by a boy. 
Before this is done, though, the expert catcher 
seizes the deadly re|)tile with three fingers — 
two at the throat and one on the back of the 
head— and deftly cuts out the two poi.son 
fangs with a penknife, the operation lastjng 
from ten to fifteen minutes. “ While do 


lumri — a villainous instrument, seen in the 
photogra[)h, and with the scjueal of a bag- 
pipe, only more; so - and on jilaying this 
the cobras begin to lift tluir horrid heads 
from the baskets, wiiereu])on each rejitilc 
receivc-s one ergg and a pint of milk, d'he water- 
snakc*s are fed on w’hitebait, and the larger 
reptiles receive a chicken every hjilnight. 
diiese snake-charmers, who are also jugglers, 
occasionally buy their snakes from the fakirs, 
paying from i.s. 2d. to ^,1 each for them. 

"“'rell him,” said Syad Jamal, anxiously, 
“ that we are lieggars by birth and education, 
depending on the merchants for food aneJ 
shelter ; tluis all our earnings are clear profit, 
or nearly so. And, also, that I have reexnved 
ns much as ;^2o for a performance from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, besides gold and silver 
bracc;lets, and turbans of cloth of gold.” 
Here the samii-w^allah, or snake-charmer, fixed 
his mysterious eyes on me, proliably to see 
if I w\as properly impressed by these ck‘tails. 


I desire to ffraicfully ncltnowledge lit re the very courteous assistflfttce rendered me in preparing? these itriicles hy the following 
well-known caterers for puhlic entertainment ; Mr. IV.n Nathan ; Mr, Josiah Hilchic, of the Koyul Atjuariuni ; .Mr. Read, of the 
AgTJCuUural Hall ; and Mr. Maurice be Treece. Manager to MessrK. Warner jjc C:o.. of Wellitigton Street. 
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r was immediately after my 
return from India in the 
spring of last year that I met 
and renewed acquaintance 
with ("lenient Holford. I had 
het;n in Madras for ten years, 
and during that time had heard no news of 
Clement, wliom I had known previous to my 
departure from hhigland as a student at St 
Bartholomew’s. Now I found him a full- 
fledged practitioner, comfortably settled in a 
fashional)le quarter uf tfje West-end, married 
to a very pretty wife, and evidently pros- 
perous in all his concerns. We had been 
very friendly in our student days, and 
I was not sorry to revive the old friend^ 
ship. A day or two after 
ing (Mernent dined 
with me at my club. 

A w’eek later found me 
dining at his house in 
Harley Street. It was 
on the latter cKxasion 
that he told me the re- 
markable story which 
I am about to set 
down. 

We were together in 
Holford's study when 
he told me the story. 

It was late, and we 
were smoking our 
cigars previous to my 
retiring, Mrs. Holford 
had already left us, and 
Clement and I were 
exchanging and com- 
paring notes of our 
; various adventures 
, gyring the previous 
years. While we 
I was noting 
the contents of my 
friend’s sanctum, in 
which were displayed 
various odds and ends of medical and 
scientific curiosities. 

One object attracted my special attention. 
It was a square cabinet or small cupboard, 
faced with glass and containing three 
On the top and middle shelves were airiinged 


a number of books of more or less out-of^ 
the- way appearance, some in French, some in 
Italian, some in Spanish, but all dealing witii 
one subject — toxicology. On the bottom shidf 
stood a square glass case, evidently hermetic- 
ally sealed, and in it lay a single object- a 
white kid glove. The cabinet was securely 
locked, and its general appearance seemed to 
suggest that its doors were never opened ami 
had remained shut for some considcrahltr 
length of time. 

“ Is there some history attached to this 
cupboard, Holford?” I inciuired, tapping the 
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glass doors l^tly w'ith my fmge|«^ ** And if 
not, what is the meaning of the white kid 
gif ve reposing in the glafi^Case ? Ts it some 
love-token, and if it is, why does it lie in 
company with a of works on 
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Holford shook his head and looked grave. 

* * 'I'here is a history attached to the thing/’ 
Slid he, “and a very gruesome history it is. 
j here must ha .something of the fantastic 
i>; niy nature, or I should never Jieep that 
. .i!)inet. My wife has begged me to burn it, 
i . >,)ks, glove, and all its contents, many a 
ipnc.” 

“ And why don’t you ? ’’ 

‘‘ I don’t know - -unless it is that I am not 
from the feeling whi('h makes thousands 
\isit the chamber of hc^rrors at the waxwork 
show.” 

“Ah, then, 1 take it tliat these things have 
some connection witli some crime or dreadful 
<lee(l?” 

“You are right — tliey ha\e.” 

T should like to hear the story, now that 
you have arous(‘d my curiosity. Is it loo 
long to tell within half an hour?” 

“It is not a very long str)ry,” he answered. 

“ Hut it is a very um'annv one. However, 
vou sliall have it. hight another cigar and 
draw up to the fire, and 1 will endeavour to 
reeollec't all the details of the history con- 
nected with the ('ontents of the cu})board.” 

d'his is the story he [>roceeded to tell 
me : — 

“It is now nine yo^ars ago since* I .set up 
in practice. My first Ncnture was made in 
another part of London — Highbury — and it 
was in partnershi]) with Ferdinand Montero, 
who was introduced to me by old Professor 
IVilliams, of St. [V*r[)etua s Hospital. Montero 
was half-lLnglish, half-Mexican, a fipe, high- 
spirited fellow of my own age^f brilliant, 
clever, and full of all the subtlety and re- 
s(nirce which resulted in the mixture of 
English and Mexican blood. He and I got 
on excellently from the first : our aims and 
ambitions were .similar, and we wcn:e both full 
of enthusiasm for our profession. We bought 
an old-established practice in the neighbour- 
hood of Highl)ury and did well. Our patients 
were of a solid, highly respectable ('lass - - 
City j)eop]e, wliojiever allowed their accounts 
to lie on the tabM unpaid. So far as business 
was concerned we had no cau.se for complaint 
or anxiety. 

“ Nor for the first year of our partnership 
had we any reason to be dissatisfied wittt our 
relations as co-partners. We lived together, 
and carried our friendship to a degree of 
brotherhood. I'here was nev^r a different'C 
between us tjven on minor jibints. I grew 
to be veiy of Ferdinand Monkw. 

He was alway^ -^11 of good SgWts, ^nd 
was the njost bi^iUant convcrs^tonalist I 
ever knew. Wheirever he went he was a 
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favourite, and nt that time we went but a 
good deal into society. Montero was a 
handsome man - tall, elark, even to swartlii* 
ness, with tl)e flashing tnes of his Mexican 
father and the grace of movenVmt that had 
come down to lum from the Spanish strain 
in his blood. He had many accompli.sh“ 
nients, and would have made his fortune as 
a musician if he had not been a dot'tor. I 
felt myself very much in thi; shade whenever 
1 went anywhere with him, for his brilliant 
conversation, handsome ieatures, and musical 
voice mon()])oli/od tlu' attention of every^ 
body. 

“ Fond as lie was of life and amuse- 
ment, Montero was a liard-working student, 
attd read whenever he could stiatch an hour 
or two from niglit or day, He had one pet 
subje('l — toxicology and got together £t, 
small collection of rar^* works dealing with 
it. He paid what 1 thought be outrageotii 
amounts for some of lliese old liooks, but 
one or two of them were almost unique a»d 
indispensable to him in the work he had in 
hand, wliich was a treatise dealing with the 
history of the secret ])oisoners. He laboured 
hard and constantly at this, and accumulated 
vast stores of learning in relation to it. He 
did not expec't to publish his book for many 
years, but he often sf)oke of the fame it must 
eventually bring liim, for it was to be t/ie 
book on the sul>jeet. Cradually 1 got to 
share his enthusiasm, hut I never helped 
him in his studies, for I was at that time 
engaged heart and soul in my own treatise 
on the treatment of fever patients, and had 
no time to siiare for toxicology. In fact, I 
came to regard Montero’s work as of a rather 
fanciful nature, though I took care never to 
.say so to him. 

“ About twelve months after the beginning 
of our partnership we were called upon to 
prescribe for old( General Rex worthy, a retired 
Indian officer who lived in Highbury New 
Ikirk, and it was during our visits to the 
(ieneral that we made the acquaintance of 
his only daughter, Lilian. I need not say 
anything of her in the way of description, 
because I had the pleasure of introduci^Jg; 
her to you this evening as my wife. It waf 
a case of love at first sight with me, an4 
before many weeks had passed, I had 
arrived at the conclusion that life was not 
worth living unless I.ilian Rexworthy shared 
it with me. By that time the (General had 
recovered his health, but we constantly 
dropped in at his house for a chat or a game 
of chess with him, and also met him anti his 
daugliter at the houses of mutual friends. 
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** Lilian and I got on well together from started from his chair and leaned over tU 

the first, 'Lhere seemed to he a sort of desk, glaring at me. For an instant all tli- ' 

kindred feeling between us, and after a time refinement seemed to die away out of hi . 

I had no doubt that my love was returned, face, and I saw before me Toothing but tl;. 

l or all that, 1 do not think that anyone had features «Df a savage, dark, t)assionate, Miiii 

an idea of how matters st<*A>d with us. C'er- awful feelings blazing from the glittering evt ^ 

tain I y, Montero 1 started ba('k. 

had no notion that 
1 was in love with 
Lilian Rex worthy, 
for 1 had never 
lireathed a word to 
him (^f my hopes. 

Nor had 1 noticed 
that he himself 
paid Lilian any 
special attention, 
though he called 
at tile Rexworthys' 
house ])erhaps * 
oftener than I, and 
was very fond of 
seeking l.i linn’s 
advice on (jiK'slions 
relating to music. 

“'I'hcre is no 
need to go into 
tlie history of my 
court.ship, and I 
shall, therefore, 
only tell you that 
within six months 
of my first meeting 
with Lilian Rex- 
worthy 1 iiad })ro- 
})osed to her and 

ijeen accepted. Filled with joy, 1 lost no his forehead, as if awaking from a dream, 

time in obtaining her father's sanction, AMien he looked up again his fac'e had re* 

and the same night which saw me accepted sumed its usual ajipearance, but the colour 

by Lilian also saw me solemnly rec'eivcd was gone from it, and his lips looked 

as future son-in-law by the Cieneral I strangely dmwn and pale, 

went home considerably elated •— (iencTal “‘No,’ he said, hoarsely. ‘No; 1 arn 
Rexworlhy had been kindness itself, and the all right again. And you are going to marry 
remembrance of my sweetheart s bright eyes Miss Rexworthy ? ’ 

and the anticipation of all the joy to come “ Something in his voice made me oViserve 
made me feel in very high s])irits. I ran up him more closely. 'Lhen it suvldenly fiashe<l 

to the room which Montero and myself used upon me — he loved her hiniself. I Avent up 

as a study. My partner w\is there, hunv and laid my hand on his shoulder, 

jng the midnight oil, and, as usual, deep “ ‘ Ferdinand,’ I said, ‘ I see how it is. I 

in his ancient books. He looked up as I am vei*}’ sorry ; but she has accepted me. 
entered. You nui.st fight it dovvn, my boy.’ 

“ ‘ Congratulate me. Ferdin^^:,! !’ I cried, “He shook off rny hand with an impatient 
‘I am going to he married.’ gesture. 

“ ‘ Married ? ’ said he. ‘ I did not even “ ‘ She couldn’t marry both of us,’ he said, 
know you were engaged. And who is the ‘ 1 congratulate you.’ 

lady?’ ‘I With that he turned to his books again, 

“ ‘ Miss Rexworthy.’ and presently I left the room. As I opened 

“ I cannot describe to you the change which the door 1 looked at hiin and szw that the 
came over him as 1 uttered the words. He same awful expression had come into his fat e 

. ' 
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a; jin, I went downstairs feeling strangely 
u K oinfortable. it was not pleasant to think 
! ; ii Ferdinand Montero wms in love with my 
1:1 ID re wife. • 

riiiK- went on. From that flight ray 
j.irifier made no further reference to his 
1 /lings with regard to Miss Rexworthy. He 
( 'd iiis work, jmrsued Ins studies, went into 
-(ciety as usual, and gave no sigji. Hut at 
:,mes I saw him filled with thoughts which 
.,l)\ionsly did not refer to tlu; work he had 
in hand, for there was^a far-off look in his 
. ves which Ix'tokened other ideas. And 
\rry often when we were reading or writing 
;it midnight in our work-room I locked up to 
iiiul Ihm ga/ing into va('ancy with that sa\age 
1 'ok on his features whieh iKid alarmed me 
. < ) much wlien I broke tlie news of iny 
rcgageinent to him. At these times I 
sri'iously hegan to consider the advisal.>iiity 
u( bringing our partnershi}) to an end. 

1 erdinand was a model business associate, 
and we h.'id always been on the very best of 
u rins, but it si'eined to me that it wotild be 
impossible for ns to remain on our former 
footing after my marriage, I ('ould plainly 
see that liis love for Lilian Rex worthy was 
slrofiger than ever, and 1 knew his passionate 
nature well enough to feel sure tliai nothing 
would make him c'ease to clK'rish some secret 
thoughts of her, 1 determined, however, to 
vait awliile before coining to any definite 
decision on the point 

W'e were to lie nianmjd soon after tlic 
Christmas following our I.etrothal, ^and the 
lime soon jrassed and brought us^o within a 
week of the wedding day, f or some little 
lime Ferdinand had seemed strangely al)sent- 
minded, and on several occasions I had 
entered the work-room to find him talking t.o 
himself in a low voice. I thought he was ill, 
and pressed him to go away for a change of 
air and scene. To tell the truth, I thought 
it would be well if he was away at the time 
of the marriage. He, however, would not 
hear of leaving h®me, and reminded me that 
I myself should' presently lx* away on my 
honeymoon and that lus presence could 
not be disj)en.sed with. 1 was forced to 
acquiesce, but I felt very anxious about him. 
More than once I found him glaring at me 
with a vindictive expression in his dark eyes, 
and 1 hegan to fear that be harboured some 
idea of revenge. I was half-minded to S|>eak 
to him on the subject, but eventually aban- 
doned the idea. I found it impossible^ to 
har\)Our any doubt of him ; we had Iteen 
such close, friends and almost brotherly in 
our relations. 


3J9 • 

*‘On Christmas Eve Ferdinand and I 
were invited to a dance at the house of a lady 
who was a great friend of the Kexwortbys. 
It was not oltcn that we could get to a social 
1 unction together, and once tficre we were 
always liable to ifiteiruption in the shape of 
an urgent message from some ])atient or 
other. This event, howexer, was sjxx'ially 
given in honour of mv approaehing marriage, 
and both Ferdinand and m\self fe-lt it in- 
cumk>eni uj>on us to attend. When the lime 
came 1 was glatl to sec him in readiness to 
go to Mrs. J.eethams house, for he had been 
ill and e\idently out of sorts all day, and 
needed sonuMhing to distract his thoughts. 
As we tho\e away logetlier 1 attempted to 
draw him into eonversalii)n. 

“ ‘ I'erdinand,' 1 said, ‘ you don’t seem 
well. I wish you would go away for a week 
or two. \‘ou need cTa^ige ol seene.^ 

“ ‘1 am (piiie well,’ lx* replied. * It is 
impossible, ms you know, for me to be away 
at present. Your marriage will lake place 
wit Inn the week.’ 

“After that he would say no more, and 

e remained silent until we reached Mrs. 
Leetham’s house. As we entered J noticed 
that l^’erdinamrs fa(.^e was drawn and pale, 
and that fie looked strangely agitated. I 
again dci lared my eonvii tion that he wa.s ill, 
and he again dt‘nied the imputation. 

“ ' I am wc“ll,’ said he. ‘ Come, let us 
enter the ball-room. You have not jjut on 
your glo\'es. He cjuick we are very late as 
it is.’ 

“ He was already buttoning his own gloves 
as lie spoke. 1 drew mine from the j)ocket 
of my dress-eoat and began ])ulting them on. 
1 noticed that my partner watched rne keenly 
as 1 did so, and that he drew a long breath 
as 1 fastened the last button. 

“ ‘I'here ; now for the ball-room,' said he, 
and turned along the hall to the door of the 
brilliantlvdighled afiartrnent, where dancing 
had already begun. I'he mu.sicians were 
playing a dreamy waltz as we entered, and 
under the music ran a ripple of pleasant 
laughter and light-hearted conversation. I 
loi ked round the room in search of Lilian j 
she w'as opposite the door talking to our 
hijstess, 'Diey both saw us and came over 
10 where wc* stood. As they drew near 1 
suddenly sa^v a terrified expression steal into 
their eyes, and the next instant Mrs. Leetham 
screamed 

“ ‘ Dr. Holford ! look at Dr, Montero ! ' 

“ 1 turned on Ferdinand like a flash. 
Hever, as long as 1 live, shall 1 forget his 
face; He stood near the door, his body 
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fixed in an awful rigidity, his face working con- 
vulsively, liis eyes positively horrible in their 
atteii»i)t to convey some message which his 
tongue refused to utter. I rushed to his side, 
but before I or any of the bystanders could 
reach him he fell to the ‘'ground, and lay 
there afifiarently lifeless. J was kneeling by 
him on the instant, and another medical man 
came hurrying up in resiionse to a call for 
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apoplexy, nor a seizure of the ordinary kind. 
It was some mode and form of sudden death 
with which we were unfamiliar. 

“I went into our work-rorfm and began 
to think tthe matter over. The sight 'nt 
Montero’s works on toxicology lying loose! \ 
arranged on his desk suggested a thought nf 
sinister asjiect to me. Idad he poison<.d 
himself? I went across the room and began 
to turn the books over. Some of tliein ] 
knew, others were quite unfamiliar to me. 
As 1 handled them, .wondering if they con 
tained any clue to the sad fate of my poor 
friend, a slij) of pa[)er, written all owj in a 
faded ink,, fell from one and fluttered to the 
floor. 1 picked it uj) and read it. It ran 
as follows: ‘One of the most celebrated 
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help. The music sto{)ped, the light chatter 
and merry laughter died away, and people 
looked on awe-struck while we made a hasty 
examination. 

“ He was dead. I felt sure of it from the 
moment 1 saw him fall, and the merest 
glance at him showed us the worst. And he 
was not only dead, but cold and rigid. It 
/Seemed as if light and life had gone out of 
him at one fell stroke. 

There was, of course, an end to all 
inerr}’- making for that night, and presently 
the house was deserted save by those who 
remained to attend to poor iMontero. IVo 
or three hours later we removed the body to 
my house, and at midnight I found myself 
gazing on the cold face of my dead partner 
and wondering what had caused his death. 
For neither I nor the other medical man \vho 
had seen him die could accurately say wliat 
killed him. It was not heart disease, nor 


poisoners of Italy was accustomed to poison 
his victims by rubbing the inside of their 
gloves or gauntlets with a preparation which 
soaked into the flesh and produced death 
within a few minutes.’ 

“ I lei the paper foil from my hand, over- 
whelmed by a terrible conviction that 
Ferdinand had chosen this ingenious mode 
of terminating his life, l’ hastily left the 
work-room and returned to the chamber 
where his dead body lay. I lifted his right 
hand and examined it. It was cold and 
still, and I could at first see no mark on it. 
Presently, however, I noticed that there was 
a slight discoloration about the palm, and 
that a faint odour of some drug seemed to 
linger there. I went back to the work-room, 
feeing that there was some mystery. In the 
corridor I met our hou.sekeeper, who evidently 
wished to speak to me. 

‘‘ * What shall I do with Dr. Montero’s 
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clothes, sir ? ^ she inquired. * Shall 1 put 
t!iem away, or will they be wanted at the 

inquest?’ 

‘ Oh, put them away/ said 1. ‘ Hut stay, 

(lid you see Dr. Montero’s glo\t\s ? Did 
{hey come home ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1 am not sure, sir,’ she answered. ‘ JUit 
I'i! look and sec.’ 

“‘Do, please and bring them to me if 
\(tu find them.’ 

“ I went into the work-room. In a few 
iiiornenls the housek(‘^l)er entered, bearing 
.1 dress-coat, on the folded top of which lay 
a j)air of white kid gloves. 

‘"‘If you please, sir,’ said sh<.> ‘1 think 
either you or ]) 0 ()r Dr. Montero made a 
mistake in dressing to-night.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, how so ? ’ 

“Mlecaiise, .sir, he was 
wi-aring your dn^ss-coat ; 
and, if 1 am not mistaken, 
you art^ wearing his.’ 

“ I started up and almost 
tore the coat from my 
shoulders. 1 had had no 
time to change, it si net' 
coming home, d’he woman 
was right — lher(.‘ had lieen 
a mistake. 1 was wearing 
Montero s coat, and the one 
they had taken from him 
was mine. 

“ ‘ 1 brushed your coats 
this evening, sir,’ said the 
housekeeper, ‘and laid 
them {)ut in the dressing- 
room’ (Montero and 1 
shared one dressing-room 
between us- our bed- 
rooms flanking it on either 
side), ‘and, 1 suppose, as 
you are so much of a build, 


that you took Dr. Montero’s coat and he took 
yours.’ 

“ ‘ Did you put any gloves out, Mrs. 
Jones?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ I put a pair of white kid gloves into the 
pocket of each coat, sir; said Mrs. Jones, 
‘as ] always do.’ 

“ ‘ 'I'hank-you- that will do,’ said I, and 
took the coat and gloves from her. W’hen 
she had gone, I inspected the right-hand 
glove, 'bhere was notliing in its ap}>earance 
to siir|)rise me, but tliere hung about it the 
.same peculiar odour whicli 1 had noticed 
about Montero’s hand. 

“ 1 took the glove and all Montero’s 
books on p. ):s >n and hx ked tlu tn carefully 
uj). 'The in) sU;ry of my late partner’s di.'ath 
was solved for me.” 

Here Dr. Hoi ford 
l)r(.)iii»hl his story to an end. 

1 le was silent for a moment 
or two ; then he looked up 
and spoke again : - 

“ 1 daresay you have 
drawn your own conclu- 
sions from the story,” said 
he, “ but it won’t do any 
harm if 1 tell you what 
mine were. I am certain 
beyond doubt that k'erdi- 
nand Montero had im- 
pregnated my glove with a 
deadly poison of which 
modern toxicologists do not 
know the sec ret, and that 
if it had not been for am 
ac'cidental oversight which 
led me to j)ut on my part- 
r)er’s dress-coat instead of 
my ow'n, 1 should have 
been a ciead man instead 
of him.” 



“on the folded TOI' lay a I'AJK OF WHITE 
KID (;H>VKS." 
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Diamond Mining in South Africa. 

Hy J. Bucknam. Smh;*!. 



VIEW OF TIIK KIMBKKLKY IUAM('NI> Fllir.DS IN 1870. 


history of the diamond the uninitiated might easily pass them by 
mines of (iriqualand West, of little importance or value. The ston 
South Africa, is one long are usually discovered in the beds of rive 
romance— more thrilling, more and like plnce.s, but at Kimberley they a 
varied than any yet seen on found many hundred feet below the surfa 
the stage of the Adelphi or of the ,/L*arth, embedded in a blue groun 
Old Drury. This wonderful and very unique composedv)f a magnesian conglomerate. J 
history is made up of sensational experiences phentnnenal is the occurrence of diamom 
relating to camp and detective life ; shocking in this particular deposit, that in the ear 
catastrophes ; amazingly skilful roblH*ries ; days the alleged existence of the ston 
equally amazing I >lunder.s ; the fatuous bigotry under such conditions was denounced 1 
of geological experts ; and the speedy realiza- Euro])ean ‘geological experts as an impiide 
tion of colossal fortunes. For fully a decade fraud. Now, however, it is considered th 
the value of the annual output of these the mines are probably formations in extiu 
precious stones has averaged several million volcanoes. 

pounds sterling, and the labour involved in It may be mentioned that the stones t 
the production of the gems may be realized cut a^nd polished in Europe by grinding th( 
on learning that a load containing i6 cubic on a lapidary vN'heel with some of their o' 
feet of diarnondiferous ground only yields dust. 

an average of one? carat. Some fifteen or twenty years ago, bef( 

Notwithstanding this, in dealing with the railway was laid up country, Kimberl 
diamonds, an enormous value may be com- was at best a dreary place to live in j ar 
prised within an exceedingly small compass ; moreover, in those days the steamship serv 
hence the terrible temptations wath which to the Cape was, to put it mildly, execral 
the winning of these gems is beset. It is a In order to show the cheerlessness of t 
remarkable fact that many of the mo"t district, we reproduce above a view of t 

fields in showing ihe itv< 

\ In their natural form diamonds possess the worked his allotments in those prim 
semi-transparent pebUes or days. Even to-day Kimberley is 
it mebdJio iust^ bduig beautiful, thtv chief object in the k 
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* srnpe being the heaps of debris and ‘‘ tail- 
ings scattered over the district from the 
jnining operations. However, the average 
individual does not regard Kimbe|ley as a 
|jleasure resort ; rather the contrary, for the 
place has killed thousands who were bitten 
with the diamond mania, and ultimately 
succumbed to heart-break and bitter dis- 
appointment. Now let us commence this 
wondrous story. 

Early in the year i86j a traveller named 
O’Reilly, bound southwards from the Orange 
kiver, rested himself awhile at a farm in the 
Hope Town district. His host, one Niekerk, 
]}resently brought to his notice some nice- 
i( joking stones that had been obtained from 
the river ; and while examining this collection 
of pel)blt*s, O’Reilly pounced upon the first 
diamond.” d’his gem he at once took to 
Dr. Atherstone, of (irahainstown, who pro- 
nounced it to V)e worth ^^500, and this sum 
it very soon realized. Naturally, the lucky 
wayfarer then hastened back to the spot 
where such good fortune had bchdlen him, 
but his subsequent assiduous searches 
were unavailing. Some two years now 
elapsed without anything momentous trans- 
y)iring. However, in 1869, p'arryer Nie- 
kerk acquired from a native, for about 
^400 w'orth of stock, a large diamond 
which was readily sold to a firm in Hoj)e 
'J’own for 10,000. 'rhis famous gem w'as 
later christened, “ The Starcjf South Africa ” ; 
it weighed 83 carats, was estimateij to be 
worth ;^2 5,000, and found a fiUpal resting- 
place among fhe C'ountess of Dudley’s magni- 
ficent jewx-ls. 

One of the most peculiar incidents in con- 
nection w'ith the diamond fields is that, 
although these early discoveries \Vere made 
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in the neighbourhood of Hope Towrn, no 
mine has ever been found there. 

The very natural result of the sensational 
“ find ” just mentioned was a frantic rush of 
diggers to the distrkt from all parts. Careful 
prospecting demonstrated later on that 
diamonds also existed on the banks of the 
Vaal River. Consequently, barely a year 
after the finding of “ 1 ’he Star of South 
Africa,” no fewer than 10,000 persons had 
arrived on tlie scene in spite of the dreary, 
not to say appalling, j)rosj)ects that confronted 
them. (Jood food and pure water were 
unknown at that lime ; while slu'lter from 
the scorching sun was mainly afforded by 
primitive canvas structures. Many miners 
thus succumbed to pestilence, disease, and 
sunstroke before they cNen reached the 
threshold of their Kldonulo. At this lime, 
however, crime was almost unknown, partly 
because the journey from Port Elizabeth was 
accomplished in rough ljulloc:k waggons over 
frightful roads, and oc('u})ie(l al)out three 
w'eeks, at a cost of fully amount 

beyond the means of the lowest class of 
rogues. Furthermore, the cost of living was 
simply prodigious. 

In 1871 anew diamond deposit was dis- 
('overed near Dutoitspan on a farm called 
Vooruintzigt, the pro|)erty of a Mr. De Beers, 
and three years later these diggings were 
jiroclaimed by law as “ inine.s,” including 
those of Dutoitspan, De Beers, and 
Kimberley. The Pjiiltfontein mine w'as not 
discovered until eight years after. The old 
native farmhouse shown in the accompanying 
illustration once stood on the site of the 
last-named mine. In the walls of this rude 
structure diamonds were discovered which 
first gave rise to tlu? belief that tlie home- 
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stead had been erected over a mine. The 
figure seen a[>proaehing the house with 
clasped hands is the late Mr. J. I Vy, then 
Chief of the Police Detective Department. 
That this gentleman and bis successors have 
had {)lenty to do will be apparent later on. 

Before diamonds were found in this locality 
the arid land wa.s not worth more than a few 
pence p(.T acre ; indeed, the homestead that 
was built over the Kimberley mine was 
originally bought for less tlian 'Phe 

Tooruintzigt farm, which included the De 
beers mine, w-as sold later on for ^6,000, 
and was shortly afterwards acquired by the 
(lovernment for ^,'100,000, whereas the 
property has since' proved to be wcjrlh nearly 
one hundred million pounds, h'rom four to 
five million pounds worth of gc'ms hiwa been 
raised from these mines in the course of a 
single year, d'he feedings of the poor farmers 
who thus jiarted with their land for a mere 
pittance may be better imagined than 
descrilied when tliey discovered that they 
had been living and sleejiing over hoards 
ot almost fabulous treasures. As we have 
alrc.-ady stated, the preseru'e of diamonds in 
this district was first suspec'tt'd by the detcc 
ticin of valuable stones in tlie primitive sod- 
walls of the farmhouse. 'Phe Boer, how’ever, 
was too phlegmatic or too ignorant to reccag- 
nise their nature, or inquire about their 
value. 

Clearly, the district was a veritalile Tom 
Tiddler’s grouud, for diamonds were even 
pickeil up in the 
old Catup (duirch 
—a unique struc- 
ture of canvas and 
corrugated iron. 

Originally the 
Orange Pree State 
authorities con- 
trolled the district, 
but they presently 
c.ame into collision 
with Waterboer, 
paramount chief of 
the (iriquas, who 
appealed to (^)ueen 
Victoria, with the 
result that in 1871 
both he and bis 
people were pro- 
claimed British 
subjects. Th e 
Orange Free State 
continued cantan- 
kerous, however, 
so a few years later, 


when President Brand came to England, the 
whole busine.ss was amicably settled for a 
consideration of ^"yo,ooo. # 

In Octpbtjr, 1871, riiining laws w^ere first 
formulated and proclaimed in Griqualand, 
and then it was that the license money for 
mining claims was fixed at 5s. per month for 
areas of about 30 square feet, if not w'orked 
by more than three persons ; los. if w^orked 
by six, and so on /yro rata. On these easy 
tt^rms many fijrtunate diggers acciuired wealth 
with amazing rapidity, while others went 
(jiiii'kly down into an untimely grave. 

As there was at this time a fine goas- 
you please*’ system of mining, the irregular 
excavations gradually assumed vast dimen- 
sions and depths ; while the multitude of 
wire ropes stretching across the diggings, 
by whicli the soil was raised to the stirfac'e 
in biK'kets, resembled monstrous metallic: 
cobwebs. 

book at this view of open quarry working. 
The ])hot()graph w'as taken looking towards 
the earth’s surface, and it shows the aerial 
ro])e-ways whereby llie dianiondiferous soil 
was raised. 

At one time, probably, a greater quantity 
of wire >vas used in these diggings than in 
aiyy other industry extant. Ropes of steel 
were sold for handsome sums. 'Phey were* 
comfioscd of thousands of fine filaments 
s})un tog(*ther, and combined the elasticity of 
hemp with a breaking strain of some eighty 
tons to ^the square inch, an invention with 
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• which the name of Bullivant is indelibly white labour was energetically assisted by 
associated and inseparable. native tribes. About this time, windlasses 

I he story# of ^ the London and South worked by horses were first employed for 
African li:xploratioii Company is ^typical of hauling up the baskets of soil ever the aerial 
many similar romantic and successful rope-ways before *mentioned. This enabled 

ventures. This company, the only freeholders larger quantities of the deposits to be raised 

in the Cape Colony and the owners of the at a time. About a year later, the primitive 

Dutoitspan and Bultfontein mines, located cradle washing-machine was suyiplanted by 

close to Kimberley, was founded in 1870 with improved mechanical rotary devices, and 
a capital of ;^2o,ooo, in ^,10 shares -which, this is the tyyie of washing apparatus used at 
by the way, not many years later fetched this day. Shortly after, the steam engine was 
^,600 in cash. It may, perhaps, be desir- introduced uj)on the busy, but somewhat 
able to mention that the Kimberley mine is dismal, scene. 

situated one mile west of the Dc Beers mine, Jn April, 1875, die diggers armed them- 
while about two miles distant, fn a south- selves and oyienly rebelled against the Mining 

westerly direction, are the mines of Dutoit- Councib 'J his hoisting of the “ black flag 

sj)an and Bultfontein. and the conflict resulted in the recall of Mr. 

Here is another view of an open mine Southey, the Lieutenant-tiovernor. 

As we have al- 
ready hinted, the 
excavations were 
assuming colossal 
dimensions, con- 
sequently land- 
si ij)s commenced 
on a pretty exten- 
sive scale. In 1878 
one-(|uarter of the 
Kimberley mine 
was covered liy a 
terrific avalanche 
of debris, and 
the following year 
the Mining 
Board .spent over 
;;^3oo,ooo in re- 
moving the fallen 
reef. 'Bwo years 
later over one and 
a half millions 
sterling Iiad been 
spent in removing 
landslips alone; 
the total quantity 
of fallen debris 



showing both European and native labourers 
excavating the “ blue ” ground and filling the 
aerial tram buckets. 

Up to 1874 the industry was con- 
trolled by the Diggers’ Committee, but after 
that date a representative Mining Board 
w^as constituted for the purpose. We 
are now discussing a period when the 
railway to Kimberley was far advanced, 
while hundreds of acres had been allotted 
in small claims to thousands of diggers from 
all parts 06 the wprld. The scene throughout 
the district at this period was animated and 
impressive to an astonishing^ degree, and 


exceeding 10,000,000 loads, each of 16 cubic 
feet. I'his led to the abolition of the “ open ” 
or quarry system of mining, which necessi- 
tated the use of an enormou.s quantity of 
blasting materials. 

In 1884 something like thirty tons of 
dynamite blew up and wrought appalling 
havoc. I’he times of blasting in the 
mines were midday and sunset, when one 
would think one was wdthin a besieged city. 
At these times things were decidedly lively. 
CiJccasionally monstrous pieces of earth and 
rock were hurled into the streets, killing 
humane beings and cattle and destroying 
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houses not that the latter required much 
demolishing. 

At the period to which we now refer, the 
memorable share mania had arisen, w^hen 
most of the private holdings were converted 
into public companies. 

Some idea of the hugeness of the gaps dug 
in the earth under tlie old system may be 
gathered from tlie fact that the open depth 
of the Kimberley Mine in 1885 was about 
450ft., with an area of 40 acres ; St. 
Paurs Cathedral itself might be buried in 
such a cavity. This led to the introduction 
of shaft-sinking, i)y an English miner named 
Jones. This individual adv (seated a system 
of diamond mining after the manner in which 


baffle them and get away with stones, in spite * 
of a severe and marvellously thotough system 
of searching. % 

At one^ time Kimberley simply teemed 
with detectives, and all strangers and sus 
pected persons were carefully watched, and 
traps were even laid for them. There are 
tMro classes of diamond thieves to be dealt 
with, namely, those who succeed in getting 
the stones clear of the mines, and those who 
buy or receive gems and contrive means of 
getting them out of the country. 

For all comparatively irresponsible work in 
the mines natives are employed — Kaffirs, 
Zulus, and' Basutos. d’he value of the dia- 
monds raised from the Kimberley mine alone 






we procure our coal at the present day, and during 1883 was nearly ^^1,000,000 sterling, 
the next illustration shown here de])icts the whilst the total yield up to 1885 probably 

first shaft sunk in the^Kimberley Mine. The exceeded the value of 2 0,000, 000. The 

quantity of earth 
excavated during 
the same periocl 
w^ould be repre 
sented by the same 
figures in tons. 

On an average 
the d i a m 0 n d- 
iferous soil pro- 
duced gems to the 
value of from 30s. 
to 90s. per cubic 
yard. 

Enormous net 
profits were about 
this time being 
earned by the 
various mining 
companies. 

In 1887 Mr. 


ff- >- 
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THK J'lKST SIIAKT SUNK IN THE KIMIJEKLKY MINE. 


Cecil Rhodes con- 


construction of this shaft marked the aban- 
,donment of the open for underground 
working. 

In June, 1882, the Diamond Trades Act 
became law, some of the objects in view 
being restrict transactions with diamonds 
and to inflict heavy penalties on those con- 
victed of theft or illicit diamond buying 

D. B.," as it is called. Some few years 
Vgo a great number of Eurojxjan convicts, 
liargely Jews whose diamond hunger had got 
ihem into trouble, were always to be seen 
Vrofking on the Cape Town breakwater for 
offences committed under this Act. Some 
\Wete sentenced to ten and others to fifteen 
3fears* hard labour. Experience has showQ, 
■bwvever, th^i m matter hpw alert or shrewd 
detectiyiss may be, the natives frequently 


ferred with his 
colleagues, and suggested a plan by which 
the mines could be all consolidated into 
the property of one powerful company. One 
motive for this was to avoid the possi- 
bility of a plethora of diamonds flooding the 
market, and the consequent depreciation of 
the gems. After the consolidation had been 
achieved, the works in Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fontein were closed. Just previously an 
awful conflagration had taken place in the 
underground galleries of the De Beers mine, 
resulting in a frightful loss of life and 
property. We show here a vertical section 
of ^he De Beers mine, representing the 
underground method of “winning’^ the 
diamondiferous soil through v^ftical and 
inclined shafts, connected with horizontal 
lev^ vpr galleries. As is wd1 known, the 
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Honourable C. Rhodes, the able Premier of raised in buckets by means of wire ropes 

Cape Colony, left England for the'*diggings actuated by winding engines on the surface, 

in the early days, and became a millionaire At tlie ground surface the diamondiferou? 
in about ten years. soil is transferred into trucks mounted on 

I.et us now consider the method of sub- light railways and carried to depositing sites, 

terranean diamond mining, as carried out where it is exposed to the influence of the 

at the present day by the lie Beers Consoli- atmosphere for several months. Our next 

dated Mining Company. In the fir.«t place, illustration shows c>ne of these depositing 

vertical timbered shafts are suifk through sites, on which the ‘‘ blue ground is placed 

the barren reef, or inclined ones driven after having been raised from the mine. Iht 

through the rock to the required depth ; and soil is picked and turned over most careful]) 

from the bottom of these, horizontal tunnels by natives under the surveillance of a guard, 

are advanced through the depcj^sits. I'he as seen in the picture, 

precious soil is hewn or blasted out in these When the soil has been sufificientl) 
galleries, and then conveyed by small waggons |)icked, raked, and harrowed at intervals and 
to the mouths of the shafts, uj) whi<'h it is is disintegrated generally, it is again shovelled 
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iiUo iIh' tni< k^ .iiul (arricd olT t<j thr urc.il 
ri)Uiry w;ishi!i,!_',-ni;i<')ii!i('s, whcivin lh(‘ loosr 
[j^roiiiul is washed awav and die stont'^ anlo 
inatieallv retained. The modern waslnne,- 
ina.ehijK‘ is slwnvn in du* above view. I'he 
“ sereenini;s ’’ are aherwaids pul into another 
ina(‘hine pro\id('d with sieves that vil)rat(,‘ 
Itori/ontn'lv, and in tins way is elleeied the 
sejiaralieai oi ihi- dilferent - sized stones; 
from nnionj; diese latter die diamonds ari' 
pieki'd out hv liand. Tilt' examining and 
sorting ol the stones arc* eonducti.‘d ii|)on large 
rneta 1 - t o p p i‘ d 
tables. i 

In oiir next 
illustration wt^ se e 
ICnropeans at 
work separating 
the diamonds 
from the pebbles 
that are extracted 
by tlie washing 
and sifting ma- 
chines. As tire 
gems are pii'ked 
out, they are drc)[)- 
ped into locked 
cans or re(,v])ta- 
cles like money- 
boxes. 'i'he ('(in- 
tents of these 
boxes are after- 
wards re-examin- 
ed by experts, 
wlio sort the 

stones into grades i;r«t>niANs .‘;i 


' "1 of valiK', ac('ording to then* 

size, colour, form, and freedoin 
j from Haws. packing, 

1 till- iliamonds are ready tor 
* , -^hi Jim ell I to hairope, wiirre 

secR’tion of gems, 
\vhi(di the wily 
fellows liavt' lieen known to (^oiu'cal in 
the joints (jf their tot's, in tlmir hair, and 
»:ven in th«:ir slomnc'hs - by the I'oiujiarativcly 
simjile jiroc'ess of swallowing them. 

Alioiit 4,000 biat'ks are einjiloyed in the 
imlusirv,’'and tliev earn on an average about 
yCA '\e' i<- I >uring ibeir engagement with 
lla- < onijiany these natives are never allowed 
to mix with tin.; outside world, but live in 
compounds ” or im'losiirc's sjiceially (con- 
structed for tln ir a('Commodal ion within the 
piXM'iiK'f^ of the (;om])anyys projicrty. 'rht'sc 
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The' 'average 
of ** winning^ 
washing 
)L*ruu«(J h stated to ! 
amoui;t to 
7 s. }>rr 

the total ah«Ualf 
f'osi f)f ■ 'woi’kitif^ 
the mines is 
i ‘vi niillions stcr^^' 
ling. From ttie. 
nemhous causes' 
hctbrc metitioned^'l' 
it IS estimated that 
no less than ;S5 ? 
|)(‘r cent, of 
diamonds fouutf' 
never reach thdJ 
company’s colifers,; 
notwithstatidlwg;^ 
that a bonus 


inclosures are i’eneed in with l)arl)ed wire - 
for all the world as tho\i,iLj;h the men were 
cattle and had to lu' kcjji fomi straxiiig into 
a neighbour’s field. 'The boundaries arc 
periodically I’latrolled by guards to prevent 
the e.>c:n|)e of naiiv'cs or their communica- 
tion with scheming outsiders, I'here are 
(lormitorii'S })rovii]ed for the iiK'n, .also 
swimming baths, hos{)ilri]s, instruction and 
recreation rooms, stores, food, and clothing. 
About 2,000 vvhilc men arc also emplo)’c<l 
in the industry. 

Here we see a co\i]de of experts* sorting 
and classifying tlie rough diamonds according 
to size and ('olour. 

According to a rectiu report of the 


7‘i: per cent of;; 
the value of all finds is allowed to natives,:' 
in addition to 2^2 percent, to the overseer: 
of the men. 

Just look at the cu 4 )rit overleaf. The ten 
gems scon in his hand weigh 2ro carats, and 
were .swallowed l.)y tite man, I mt ultimately re- 
covered. It will be seen that leather mittens 
are chained on his hands to prevertt hik 
further manipulation or se^'retion of the stortfef. , 
d'he expression of his face elearly indicates 
the troul>ies that are in store for him, as 
punishment for his crinu*. 

Amsterdam and Antwer|.) are the chief 
centres df t))(.‘ diamond rutting and polishing, 
industr} ; and a stone that “finishes” at not 
less than 50 jx-r (umU. of its original weight 


De Beers Con soli- 
dated Mining 
Company, the re- 
sult of the year’s 
operations pro- 
duced a net jirtdit 
of ^,'1,692,307 ; 
and the t o*t a f 
quantity of the soil 
raised during the 
twelve months is 
given as two mil- 
lion loads, each of 
Tb cubic feet. 'Fhe 
average yield per 
load manipulated 
is about 50s. The 
working levels 
: ''fldm .abduf 

bdOiiif the tstirfiice. 






is considered a verv siiiisfaelory result. 1’he 
time occupied iu these processes may range 
between four and fourteen days, according 
to the size of the stone and tlie number of 
facets to be formed. 

In March, iS88, a yellow diamond was 
found in the De betas mine which weighed 
4^8 carats in the rough, and 228 carats when 
cut It was stolen by a native, but recovered 
by a detective three hours afterwards. 'This 
flawless diamond measured i 7-8in. across the 
major axis, and wtagiied t)\ er 
three ounces ; it is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

All diamonds, however, arc 
overshadowed by the colossal 
stone discovered two years 
at Jagersfontein, in the 
Orange free State. This superb 
diamond weighs 970 carats, or 

avoirdupois, and is of ] 
tbc finest water. It is the 
mbperty of a syndicate of 
London diamond merchants. 

Strange to say, as illustrating wEtiiHiNQ4a8cA 


, ^ V. . vjij , IN rm; woici.i)— acvi i ai. size. 

number of * 

picture, which shows the actual .size of this 
inmond was enormous gem. 

i('h weighed 'I'herefore it is not yet deeided whether 
carats when this diamond is to be cut as one large stone 
at recovered “the biggest in the world '’- or to be 
ards. 'This divided into two parts. 'J'o the uneducated 
ti. across the eye this priceless piece of portable jiroperty 

looks like a lumj) of alum, 
and we may here mention that 
imitation rduglT stones have 
been formed\)f that substance 
for the purpose of testing the 
honesty of the operatives in 
the mine, it being a common 
trick to swallow gems. Obvious- 
ly, if the most Spartan-like 
native or white man inconti- 
nently swallowed a mouthful of 
alum as large as this, his facial 
expression could not fail to 

A KfcCuVKRKD STOLEN<iDlAMOSD, , * , . 

WEtliHINQ 428 CARATS— ACrUAL SIZE. DCtFay him. 



N a littlo house half way up tuui he i\ad buried him under a great; old 
the mountain-side, and about oak tree, he became quite silent, 'rhen, 
a mile from the odier houses when he sat on the broken mill-stone, as 
of the village, there lived with he did more often tlian before, and looked 
his old father a young man down into the lovely valley, and saw how the 
called (ieorge. There was just evaming mists came into the valley at one 
enough land belonging to the house to enable end and slowly clirnbed the mountains, and 
the father and son to live free from care. how it then became darker and darker, until 

Immediately Ijeliind the liousc the w'ood at last the moon and the stars appeared' 
began, the oak trees and beech trees in which in the sky in their full glory, a wonderftlj; 
were so old that the grandchildren of the feeling earne into his heart. The waves of 
people who had planted them had l)een dead the river began to sing, (juite softly at 
for more than* a ?mndrcd years, but in front but gradually louder, until they could 
of the house tlu^re lay a liroken old mill- heard cpiite plainly ; and they sang of th^’ 
stone -who knows how^ it got there! Any* moiintain.s, down from which they had 
one sitting on the stone would have a wonder- and of the sea, to which tliey wished to 
ful view of the valley down below% with and of the nixies who lived far down at t|jS 
the river flowing through it, and of the bottom of the river. I hen the forest fiegSd 
mountains rising on the other side of the to rustle, quite differeiltly from an ordi«air|': 
river. In the evening, when he had finished forest, and it used to relate the most wonddr'ii 
his work in the fields, George often sat here ful tales. The old oak tree,.especiallyi wh|cH 
for hours at a time dreaming, with his elbows stood at his father’s grave, knew far niore than 
on his knees and his head in his hands ; and all the other trees. The stars, high 
hecau.se he cared little for the villagers, but the sky, w^anted so much to tumble dowh 
generally went about sclent and absorbed like . irito the green forest and the bluiV water, 
one who is thinking of all sorts of ""Mmy. twInWed >and; as if they could 
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not bear it any longer. But the angels who 
stand behind the stars held them firmly in 
their [>laces, and said : Stars, stars, don't be 
foolish ! Vuu are much too old to do silly 
things -many .thousand ye^ars old, and more. 
Stay quietly in your places.” 

dt was truly a wonderful valley ! But it 
was only ( teorge the I )reainer who heard and 
saw all that, d’he pi’ 0 |.)le who lived in the 
valley had not a suspi(.:ion of it, for they 
were (juile ordinary people. Now and then 
they hewed down a luige old tree, eui it uj) 
into firewood, and inadt* a high slack, and 
then tiiey said : Now we shall he abl(‘ to 
make our coffee again for some time.” in 
the river th(‘y waNlu;d tlicir clothes ; it was very 
convenient. And even when the stars sparkled 
most heaiitifully, tliey only said, “It will l>e 
very eold to nigiu : l(a us liopt! our ])otatoes 


hastened towards it, but came, bn his way, 
to a large forest. Here he suddenly heard 
fearful groans and cries, and pn approachin- 
the place from which they seemed to come, hr 
saw a vtneralde old man with a silver-gre\ 
beard lying on the ground. Twa) horribly 
ugly, naked fellows were kneeling on hini, 
trying to strangle him. Then George th» 
Dreamer looked round to see whether he 
could find some sort of weapon with which Ui 
run the two fellows through the liody ; but he 
could find nothing, sb, in mortal terror, he tore 
(U)wn a huge tree-trunk. He had scarcely 
sc'i/ed it when it ('hanged in his iiand.s into a 
mighty k^lberd. 'I'hen he rushed at the two 
monsters and ran ihcan through the b(jdy, and 
they let go the old man and ran away howlin;.i. 

1’hen Get^rge lifted the old man up and 
comforted liim, and asked him why the two 


won’t free/(.r.” ()n('i;^ie()rg(; the Dix-a 
mer tried to bring tluan to see differ 
ently, but tliey only laughed at 
him. 'Hiey were just ([uile ordinary 
people. ’■ 

Now% one day as he was sitting on 
the mill-stone and thinking that he 
was quite alom^ in tlic world, he fell 
asleef). Then h(' dreamt that he .saw. 
hanging down from the sky, a golden 
swing, which was fastetied to two stars 
by silver rope.s. In the swing sat a 
charming Princ(.:ss, who was swinging 
so high that taich time slie loiuhed 
the sky, then the earth, and then the 
sky again. Each tinu' the swing (jame 
near the earth, the [’riiuess ( lapped 
her hands with joy and threw George 
the Dreamer a rose. But suddenly 
the ropes broke, and the swing, with 
the Princess, flew far ^ into the .skv, 
farther and farther, until at last lit* could 
it no longer. 

Then he woke up, and when lie looked 
round, he saw' a great bunch of roses 1> ing 
beside him on the mill-stono. 

The ne.xt day he went to sleep again, 
and dreamt the same thing, and when he 
vW^oke u|) the roses ivere lying on llie stone 
ijby his side. 

This happened every day for a wliole 
-peek, Then George said to himself 
some part of the dream must 
true, because be alwaiys dreamt 
'.Exactly the same thing. So he shut 
tip his house and set out to seek tlie 
/princess* 

5 ^ he had travelled for many days, 
he saw in the distance a country, where 
the clouds touched this? eartli. He 
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fellows had wanted 
to choke him. The 
old njan said that 
\)c was the King of 
Dreams, and had 
cdme by mistake into 
the kingdom of his 
greatest enemy, the 
King of Realities, 
.['he latter, as soon 
as he noticed this, 
had sent two of 
liis servants to lie in 
Wiht: for him and kill 
him. 

‘‘ Iin\e yon, tlien, 

A one tile King of 
Kealitit.'s any harm ? ” 
:isked ( leorge I lie 
I ) ream or. 

“ Clod forbid 1 tile 
old man assured him. 
“lie is always very 
easily [iroi'oked, that 
is his character.. And 
iiKi he hated lik<^ 
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poison. 

“ Bat the fellows he 
si.ait to strangle you 
were quite nakt.'d ! ” 

“ Ye.s, indeed,” said 
the King, ‘‘ stark naked. 

'I'hat is the fasliion in 
the hind of Realities ; 
all the peo}>le, even tlio 
King, go about naked, 
and are not at all 
ashamed. 'Fhey are an 
abominable nation. 

But now, since you have savei^l rny life, 
I will jiroie my gratitude to you by show^ 
, ing you my country. It is the most glorious 
country in the whole world, and Dreams art^ 
my subjects.” 

Then the Dream-King went 6n in front 
and George follo\/ecl him. When they came 
to the place where the doucls touched the 
earth, the King showed him a trap-door that 
was so well hidden in the thicket that not 
even a person who knew it was there w^ould 
have been able to find it. He lifted it uj) 
and led his companion down five hundred 
steps into a brightly lighted grotto that 
stretched for miles in undiminished splen- 
dour. It was unspeakably beautiful I'here 
were castles on islands in the midst of 
lakes, and the islands floated about like 
ship^. If you wished to go into one of 


the bank : 
out: — 

Little ettsOe ' »wiia ; 
me, • 

That 1 iTiay, 'get','Stttp,V; 
Ibee. 

Then it came to theS' 
shore by itself. F]ttr- V 
ther on were Other;^; 
castles, on clouds, ^ 
floating slowly in ■: 
the air.. But if you' 
said: — 

PltKii down little castle ' 
in tlu’ ‘.lit, 

'I'likf int? up to .see thy 
boiauit's rare, 

they slowly floated 
d o w n . B e .s i d e s 
•these, there were 
gardens with flowers 
which gave out a 
swei't smell by day, 
and a bright light 
by night : beautifully 
tinted birds, which 
told stories ; and a 
host of other worn 
derful things. 
George could do 
nothing but wonder 
and admire. 

“ Now 1 will show 
you my subjects, 
the Dreams,” said 
the King. “I have 
three kinds — good 
Dreams for good 
people, l>ad Dreams 
for bad people, and also Dream-goblins. 
With the last I amuse myself now and 
then, for a King must sometimes have a 
joke.” 

So he took George into one of the castlejf^ J 
which was so queerly built that it looked 
irresistibly comical. ’ /• 

“Here the Dream -goblins live: th^:i 
are a tiny, high-spirited, roguish lot— r never v 
do any harm, hut love to tease.” 
he called to one of the goblins: “Con^l 
here, little man, and be serious a moment; 
for once in your life. Do you kno^,*’ ; 
he continued, addressing George, ‘^ wbat 
this rogue does if I, once in a way, allefw ‘ 
him to go doNvn to the earth? He runs 
to the next house, drags the first man he 
conies across, who is sound a^eep, out 
of bed, carries him to the church tower, 
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them, all you had to do was to stand on ahd thtows^ h down, head over heels. 
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Then he rushes clown the stairs so as to stone steps before his son’s house, feegginjf . 
reach the bottom first, catches the man, carries for bread, the son came and said to the 
him home, and flings him so roughly into servants: ‘Drive away that fellow.' So i 
bed that the bedstead creaks horribly. Then go to him at night and pass him through my 
the man wakes up, rubs th^e sice}) out of his rnilhwheels, until all his bones are broken 
eyes, and says ; ‘ Dear me ' 1 thought I was into tiny ])ie(:cs. W'hen he is properly soft 
falling from the church tower. W'hat a good and quivering, I take him by the collar am] 
thing it was only a dream.”' shake him and say, ^See how you tremlm- 

“ is that the one ? ’’ cried (ieorge. “ Look now, you fellow !’ '.rhen lie wakes up vvitii 

here, he has been to me before ; but if he his teeth chattering, and calls to his wife to 

comes again, and 1 catch him, it will be the bring him another blanket, for lie is freezing, 

worse for him/' Me had scarcely 
finished speaking wIk-h anotlu.-r 
goblin siirang out from inuler the 
table. Me looked like a little dog, 
for he had a very raggi:d waistcoat 
on, and he lot his tongiK: liang out 
of his mouth. 

“ He is not much Ix lter,” said 
the King. “ Me bafks hko a dog, 
and IS as strong as a giant. W'hm 
people in their dreams are Irighteiied 
at .something, he hoUls their luinds 
and feet so that they ('annot iuo\e.” 

“I know him, too," intenu))t<‘d 
Cieorge. “ \\’!K n yon want to rim 
tWay, you feel as stiff and si iik as a 
piece of wood. If you want to mow 
your arms or your U*gs, you ean’t 
do it. .But often it is not a dog, but 
a liWiar, or a roblier, or some otlu r 
horrid thing.'’ 

“I will mwer allow them to ('ome 
to you again, (ieorge the Dreamer," 
the King assured him. Now (ome 
and see the l»ad Dreams. But don’t 
'te afraid, they won't do you any 
harm- 'they are only for bad peojile." 

Then they jiassed through a great 
, iyOn door into a \'ast s{)aee, im losed 
by a high wall. Mere the most 
terrible shapes and mo>t horrible 
■■|nonster$ were crowded togi-lher : 
fsbme looked like men, others like 
Wmals, others were half num an^l 
.half animals. (Jeorge was ien ilK <l, 

■ and made his way back to the iron 
ji^door. But the Ring spoke kindly to him And when lie lias fallen asleep once more, I 
^|Lnd persuaded him to see nu-re closely what begin it all again." 

people have to dream. Beckoning to When (korge the Dreamer heard this, he 
lE)ream that stood m.-ar a hideous giant, rushed out through the door, dragging the 
a mill-wheel under eai'h arm - die com- King after him, and crying out that he would 
^^imded him to tell them what he was going not stay a moment longer with the bad 
that night. Dreams. They were too horrible ! 

Then the monster raised his shoulders, The King next led him into a lovely 
''fedggled about with joy, grinned until his gai;den where the paths were of silver, the 
.Jmouth met his ears, and said : “ 1 am going beds of gold, and the flowers, beautifiilly cut 
the ticb man, who. has let his father star'^e. precious stones^ . Here the good Dreams 

ar^,_,do^nv.y 






saw was a pale young w^man, with a Noah’s 
Ark under one arm, and a box of bricks 
under the othey. 

“ Who is that ? ” asked the Drearger. 

“She goes every evening to a little sick 
l)oy, whose mother is dead. He is quite 
alonu all day, and no one troubles about him, 
towards evening she goes to him, plays 
with him, and stays the whole night. She 
early because he goes to sleep earlw 
The other Hreains g(j much later, l.et us 
j>f()eee<I ; if you want to see everx thing, wc- 
nuisl make' haste-. ' 

'I’lum they went further into the garden, 
inio tile mieist of the good Dreanfs. 'I’here 
wa re men, woimm, old men, and ehildren, 
all with de'ar, g<x>d faces, and most lie'aiiii- 
liiliy drt'ssed. Many of them were carrying 
all sorts of things : everythiiig that the heart 
ran jiossilily wish for. Suddenly Heorge 
steted still and ciT'd out so loudly that all the 
lireams turned reiimd to lc)(;k. 

“ What is tlie matter?” said tlie King. 

‘‘ 'I’liere is my Prineess she who has so 
ollen ap[H.'art‘d to me, and wlio gave me. the 
roses,” (leorge th(.‘ Dreamer answered, in an 
eestnsy. 

“Certainly, ( erlainly, it is she,” said the 
King. “ Ha\e I not sent you a fm tiy 
l)ri:am? It is almost the pretti<'St I have. ’ 

d’heri (IcHjrge ran u[) to the l‘rin('es^, who 
was sitting swinging in her little golden swing. 
As soon as she saw him coming she sprang 
(lo'vn into bis arms. Hut he took lier by tlie 
hand and led her to a golden betieh, on 
wdiieli tlu'yboth sat down, telling one another 
how sweet it was to meet again ! Ami when 
they had finished saying so, they began again. 
'The King of Dreams meanwhile walked up 
and down the broad path wliich goes straiglit 
through the garden, w’ith his hands behind 
his back. Now and then lie took out his 
watch, to See how the tinie was getting («n : 
for George the l.)rearner and the Friiuvss 
never came to aq end of what they Iiad to 
say to one another. At length he went to 
them, and said ; — 

“ 'J'hat’s enough, children. You. 1 )renmer, 
are lar from your home, and I cannot kcct> 
you here over -night, for I have no beds. 
You see, the Dreams never sleeji, but have 
to go up every night to men on tlie earth. 
And you, Princess, mu.st make yourself 
ready ; dress yourself all in pink, and then 
come to me, so that I may tell you to whom 
you njust appear to-night, and what you 
must say.” 

When Gebrge the Dreamer heard this, he 
felt more courageous than ever before in his 


life. Standing up, he said, firmly : 
lord the King, 1 will never more leave wby 
Princess. \'oii must either keep me hem 
Ixilow or let her go up with me *10 the earth i 
1 love her much, too much to live without 
her.” I’heu a tear big as a har.el nut came 
into each of his eyes. 

“ Hut George, George,” answe red the 
King, “it IS the prettiest dream 1 have. 
Still, you .sa\ed my lile ; .so have your owai 
way ; take your Princess up with y{)u. But 
as soon as you have got on lo the earth take ■ 
off hvr silver vt.il, and throw it down to me 
through the trapdoor. 'I'hen she will he of 
tlc-sli and blood liki; every other ehild of man ; 
now slu' is only a Dream.” 

( ieorge the Dreamn thanked the King , 
most heartily, and then said: *' Dtsir King, 
becaus<- you are so \c\\ go(Kl, 1 should like 
to a.sk for one thing moK‘. 1 haven .Pritu'ess 
now but uo king^iom. A Prin(a.'ss without 
a kiogd(.)m is imjjossibh.:. ( 'annot you get 
me one, if it is only a small o!ie? ” 

'Then the King answered : “ 1 have no 
visible kingdoms to give away, Dreamer, only 
invisible om s ; one ot llu* latter you shall 
have, one ol‘ th(.‘ biggest and l)e.sl that 1 
poss<-ss.” 

'i'hen George asktd what invisible king- 
doms were like. 'i lu* King lc)ki him he 
would find that out, and would be amazed at 
their Ix-auty and magnil'K.'i'nce. 

“ Vou see,’’ he said, “it: is often very un- 
jdeasanl to hav<.' an) thing lo do with ordinary, 
visible king«lorns. J-or exarripU.' : suppose 
you are an ordinary King, and early one 
morning your Minister ('oiru'S to your bedside 
and says : ‘ \'our .Ma jesty, I want a hundred 
j»ounds l(.)r the kingdom.' 'i'hen you open . 
vour treasury and find not (^ven a farthing in 
it 1 W'hat are v'oij lo do? Or again, you 
wage war and lo.se, ajul tlu^ King who has, 
coiKjuered you marries your I’rincess, and 
shuts you up in a lower. Stieh things caiinot\ 
hap])cn in invisible kingdoms/’ 

“Hut if we cannot see it, of what use , 
would our kingdom lx: to us?” asked 
George, still stauewljat puzzled. 

“ You strange man,” said the King, and 
pointing to his forehead, he continued; 
and your Princess siic it well enough. You 
see the castles and gardens, the meadowts 
and forests which belong to your kingdom. 
You live in it, walk in it, do w^hat you like 
with it. It is only other people who do not 
see it.” 

'Then the Dreamer w'as highly dc, lighted, 
fof he was beginning to be afraid lest the 
village |)eople should look enviously at him 
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if home witli his Princess and wat ?. f he ^ icw» drums and' ^ 

King. He took a very touching leave the soUitded, and little pages wOnf before the!\ 
of Dreams, climbed the five hundred: stj^wing flowers. They were iC^ng and Queen. 
Meps with his Princess, took the silver veil Thi^ np>xt mornine the news that 
ofl’ her head' and threw it, down. 'J'hen he 


wanted , to shut the trap door, but it was 
iSO heavy that he. could not hold it. So 
he let it fall, and the noist* it made was 
as great as the noise of many cannons shot 
;oft at the same time, and for a. moment 
he became uiuronscions. ('amc to 

himself again he .was silting in front of his 
cottage with the Princess sitting on the mill- 
stone at his .side, and slu^.was of flesh and 
blood like any other person. She was hold- 
ing his hand, strok 
;dhg it, and saying : 

You dear, good, 

‘stupid man, yon 
have not dared lelT 
me how^ much >oii 
love ine, for siadi a 
Johg lime. Haw 
you been very rmii h 
afraid of me ? ” 

And the moon 
rpso and illumined 
the river, the wa\es 
i beat again. St the 
banks, and the foresi 
> tiistled, but tliey still 
^isatthere and talked. 

. ■Suddenly it seenu d 
a small hhuk 
■j^lpud was passing 
■ over the moon, and 
once some- 
JlMng like a large 
shawl fell at 
their feet ; then the 
stood out 
in her full 
' 'I'hey lifted 
cloth and 

; began to .spread it out, But they took a long 
over this, for it was very tine and folded 
|hiany hundred times. W hen it was (piile 
|§Spread out, it looked like a large map ; in the 

S idle was a river, and on i)oth sides were 
dbftist.s, and lakes, dhen they noticed 
t it was a kingdom, and knew that the 
^llpod Dream-King must ha\e sent it down to 
gtheni from the sky. And when they looked 
l&t.tticir little cottage it liad become a beautiful 
■ with glass .stairs, marble walls, velvet 

and pointed blue-ti led towers. Then 


The next morning the news that George 
the Dreamer had come Ijack, and had brought 
a wife with him, ran like wildfire through tht- 
village. “ She i.s jirobably very clever,'^ the 
people said. “ I saw her early this morninj;, 
when 1 went into the forest,” said a peasant , 
*‘she was standing at the door with him. 8h. 
is nothing sjx'cinl, cpiite an ordinar}' person. 
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small and delicate- 
looking, and rather 
shabbily dressed. 
W'hat did he see in her? 
He has notiiing, and, she 
j)robably has nothing ! ” 

So the stupid people 
chattered, for they could 
not see that she was a 
Princess ; and in their sluj)idity they did 
not see li’iat the hous(* hc^d changed into a 
great, wonderful ('a.sile for the kingdom 
that had come down from the sky for 
George the Dreamer was an invisible one. 
So he did not trouble about the stupid 
{xiople, but lived happily and contentedly 
in his kingdom with hi.s Princess, whb 
presented him with six children, each one 
more beautiful than the other, and they 
were, all six. Princes and Princesses. But 
«<V one in the village knew u, 


hands and went intp die castk, were (juite 
■wh^e thdr ; 
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Jacques Briileferfs Death. 

From the French of CjK0R(;ks Renard. 



WAS on my way to the village, 
toiling up the old, jxaved road 
on a slope, known for miles 
around as the stiffest climb in 
the neighbourhood,. It was a 
hot August day, and as 1 
stoi)ped to take brt'alh, old Sauvage, the 
owner of the “ Ris- 
ing Sun,” an inn 
most discreetly 
j)erchcd at the toj> 
of its thirsty sum- 
mit, came up ht 
hind me, and 
a.L'eosted me with 
a cordial “ flood - 
day!” We went 
on together, glad 
of each other’s 
company ; and at 
last arrived at the 
very steej)est part 
of the waA', a sheer 
incline abutting on 
a ravine, thickly 
clad witii under- 
growth, at the 
bottom of which 
flowed the 
river ; and 
bordered by 
a green 
hedge, the , 
only protec- 
tion against 
a fall over ’ * 

its side. 

Right in the 
very middle 
of thishecjgc 

was a great ga[), which seemed as though 
some massive weight had crashed through it. 

Has there been an accident here ? ” I 
asked my companion. 

“ Better than that,” was his answer. ‘‘ That 
hedge wears still the scars of war, lil^ a 
disabled warrior. A terrible thing happened 
there.” ^ 

I scented a story. 



‘a 1 KK'K’riii.K iiFiK<; n.MM'iNi J» nii-ixr’.. 


“Tell me about it,” T begged ; and, as we ' vj 
advanced slowly under the burning sun, he ? 
began : — d 

“ Tt was the 17th of December, in the 
year c^f misfortune tSyo ; a date I have i 
goo<i reason for remembering. 

“On the afternoon of the tlay before, a 

trooj) of Oerman V; 
soldiers had ar- 
rived among us, 

No one thought 
much about it at 
first ; we had 
grf>wti a(X'ustomed 
to such visits by ‘ ’ 
then, for our 
village is on the 
road to (lermany, 
and for the last 
three months, 
Heaven knows, we 
had se?en nothing 
l)ut Prussians and ; 
Bavarians, Uhlans 
and artillerymen, , 
cuirassiers and . 
foot -soldiers pass- 
ing through -- a 
never-ending 
stream. They did ■; 
not stay long, but 
managed to can- , 
sume everything ■: 
they i:ould get i 
hold of ; they 
deU.)ured our corn, , , 
our (jats, our cattle, , 
and our sheep, 
which they were 
brutes enough to , 
kill before our very eye\ and left us in their;' ^ 
stead little scrai»s of paper with T don’t know 
what sort of unintelligible stuff written on 
them. Afterwards tliey w^oukl go on down 
the hill, through the valley, and forward to 
Paris. At night, when the wind blew from 
the west, we used to hear dull, heavy sounds 
which were the voice of the cannon — Paris 
calling for help. But Paris called in vain, 
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■ and in vain we hoped ; the fan talons ranges 
iH’Vtfr canuj^ and, always, ,aivva)'s there arrived 
! fresh troops of Uerrnans. I w(;uld wager 
more ihm a luindred tiumsand have been 
over the old, paved road wliere we are. But 
we (ould do nothing, aful had to watch 
ihem go by in mournful helplessness, as you 
might watch, the course of a river that had 
ovtafiowed its banks. 

This time it was only an infantry 
' battalion. It haltt'd up there, in front ol Our 
place, by the drurch. lint evifleiuly some- 
thing extraordinary had happened. The 
, soldiers stood at attention ; their officers 
were in a group, gesticulating, shouting, 
swearing. 1 could hear them at it from the 
.house. 'I'he coiumandaiit was the ino.st 
furious of all. 1 can see him still along, 
lean old fellow, with a red s('ar on his whitr* 

\ face, a great white mf>u! tiu hi.*, with o»*easional 
/reddish hairs in it. and the very oddest way 
of walking 1 ever saw just as if lie were walk- 
: ,ing on egg-shells, and was aliaid ol t.niaiking 
,■ tlHnn- and a way of swinging himsell about 
c made me think of a po])lar swaying in 
the wind. 

Wlnile he was raging up and dow’n, a 
captain pointed out to him tiie hou.si? oppo- 
V’sile to ours. And at once he scvined over- 
; joyed ; he called out some order in his 
/.lingo; four men came (.nit of the ranks, and 
follow'ed by them and die. (‘aptain, Im maia hed 
> farthwith to the house ptiinted out to him, 
r looked at its sign-boanl, and read aloud: 

, * Jacques Briilefert, ivngine and Machinery 
, Mender’; then he o[ieMed the door and 
'.entered wath the (jfficxa. 

I wwtdered w hat the Prussians could be 
' Wiinting watli Jaa|ues, and said to myself: 

, M.Ook out for sqiKtlls lor I must tell you 
; Jacques hated the Prussians, and lie was a 
\' |M)td»eaded icllowc lie had si*rved with the 
/„5^rmy in Africa, and though now' he was w<;*ll 
i'' past dbrty, had courage ami daring and 
strength enough for a much younger mai? ; 
I# was not, tall, nor by any means a beauty, 
\/',By much fighting against Pediaiins he had 
b 'jgot almost as swarthy as tliey are, iail he was 

agile as a cat, and dexterous as a monkey, 
:S;Wbile be vva.s as sound as only an old Zoiune 

himself could be. 

*^Ah, there was no lack of fire in liim, 

or heart, I can tell you ! His rage had 
known no botinds ever since the campaign 
; Trad begun. You should have beard him 
storming against the Ivinperor in the big 
toom iit the inn, for a coward wlio couldn’t 
YWtt die when he ought to, and agaifj.st 
c lhe townsfolk, who were cowards too, and 
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the Cerxn^m W'hw vv^uiu ywee 

to one. He banged on the tables as if they 
wa.tre Prussians. He was rnad about it all. 
Why,. I nnself, sir, as truc^ as Pm here 
speaking you, 1 .saw him cry like a child 
when he heard that Bazaine had surrendered 
Metz. 

“ At every fresh disaster (and, Heaven 
knows, there iverc enough of them) he 
wanted to be off, \vheri*ver the fighting was, 
and take his share of it ; he .said that the 
others had got the Tery job he wanted, and 
he would have gon(‘, over and over again, in 
sf)ite of liis agt*. if he had not lind to >itay 
and lake ane of his wife and his little boy, 
a lad ol ten years. So he stayed In'liind, 
but as if he felt disgraei'd, and ready for any 
desperate deed. Ivvery lime the (lerman.s 
came through, he shut himself up so as not 
to see them, and if by eliaru'c some of them 
were liiJIettal on him, he would rather pay 
t») send them to the inn, than hirmself lodge 
lh(' sauer kraut gul)l,)lers, as he called tliem. 

“So I .said to myself, when 1 .saw the two 
Prussian offu ers going in to friend Jac'cpits : 
‘ 'rhere’ll lx* a. row, I warrant.’ And I 
wasn’t far out, as )c)u'!l see. They hatl 
hardly lieen inside for three minutes when I 
heard a ^reai uproar of doors banging and 
shouting, Tluai out came the commandant, 
as red as a eock/s-coinb, and sliouted out 
some rigmarole to the four men who had 
stayed outside ; they rushed in to the work- 
sho|.), and J knew' that they must have iuid 
orders t*u fet< h out Jr.ieqiit.'.s. But not a bit 
of u.se w'as**it, for while they w'cre turning the 
hou.se upside (U)wn, J saw a man suddenly 
leap out of the loft, and run for dear life 
along the road. It was Jacques; and he 
went like a ruiKiway horse ; but a fewminule.s 
after, a Prussian showed lii.s ugly face at the 
very window’ Jacques liad junqied out through. 
You can imagine his kxiks w'hcn he saw 
Ja«.'(|ues liad been under their very nose all 
the lime. And the ofticers, too ! They sw'Ore 
like anything, and the cofnnK^ndant looked 
as black as tiuinder, 

“ //c didn’t jump out (it was too far from 
the ground for that), but he rushed down the 
.siairea.se wall) his men, called up the others, 
and set them like dogs on the trat'k of the 
runner. Ah. so he did - but there was tib 
Jacques to be seen ! l^A ery trace of him 
had disappeared ! He wa.s nowhere to be 
h^und, and they searclied everywhere in the 
bullies, the corners behind the church, and 
the little wood 1 And bare and level before 
them stretched the road. Whem the deuce 
.;he >hat^e:,'got' ; .to,?'' ^ • might -iwas' 
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beginning & searched the fireplace or the table, and talking a jargon 

everywhere round : in A^xin the comniundahl ho one ccmUl undrrsiaiub wKile the very rifles 
swore and ragjxi aiKl fumed like a madman : they carried liad |»rol)ably shot down more 
the soldiers had to come back jalihering and than one brave fellow from oiu; little vil|a;gt;i, 
empty-handed. All the village had dissembled was enough to take the laugh out: of ohe fi:^; 
up there at last, looking as though they ever, 1 can tell you. : 

understood notliing, you can imagine, but Uj) at the inn, of (anirse, we had the 

lairsting with laughter to see them so dum- a>nunan(lant and tw(> capliiiiis to provkie tor 
fuuiKlered. gratis, and didn't feel partieulaiiy Oattered by 

Everyone knew already what had the honour. 'The rommandanl was striding 
liappcned, My wife had been up to Jacques's up and down, and looking very furious, 
house 1.0 see what had •been done, and she Suddcfdy I saw him stop and nih his handi 
has a tongne of iier own, yon know, a regular ‘ A bad sign,’ liiinks 1. Afid, sure enough, 
woman. She h.aind the poor wife frightened he calls Ins nuai arul lalks away to iheni) 
out of hiT wits, and eryiug wiik i<-ar. It pointing every now and tluai to jaeques^St: 
seems that the ( Dimuandant had wanted house. 1 didn't know vet what he was , up 
laeques to go with him at. onciy willionl to, but I hadn’t haig to w.iii. Outside in the, 
a nuiment's noti 'e. Me wauifed him to street wa/ hear a Uf)i>e, loutl kuighs, and the 
repair a great steam engine he w.is eS('oiring criirs of a woman aiul a ( hild ; then our door 
with his i)attalion, and that he had liad to is pushed roughly open,*and a w'oman is just 
K.'ave bc.'h.ind a mile back. The 
night before, the engiiu'er had 
been killed as they ea. me through 
a wood, by a fynncthrur : and 
lie wsinied someone to replaee 
him in bringing along the 
machine which was stuck there. 

\’ou can guess it was pretty 
serious for him. 'The machine 
was dragging along a great 
catinon de.slined for t)u‘ bom- 
liardment of I’aris. ,\nd tin.' 
commandant liad <'ome to 
retjuisition Jaetjues for the job, 
as if lie had Ixaai a Prussian 
soldier, at the li’ast. lie liad * 

('orne to the wrong shop tliis 
time. Jacques got wliite as a 
sheet, and said : ‘ Sujiposing 1 
W'on’t do anything of the* kind ?’ 

The cran maud ant told him, 
with a sneer, ‘ 'I'heii you'll be 
forced to,' for he spoke I'reneT 
like a schoolmaster, tlie great, 
lanky lout. IJiit he did not know 
Jac<iues. Widi olie hound (he 
fellow .skipped through the door 
behind him and, once out ol‘ 
their sight, got a waty a' I told you. 

‘‘We thought that was the 
end of it. lUit there's no deal- 
with these obstinate folk. 

A few minutes after there wasn’t, 
one among us inclined to laugh, for the com- throw-n into the room by four great rufikinsv 
mandant announced to tlie Mayor that he who push, and drag, and hustle her in. It 
would now spend tlie night in die vilk^ge ; was that (,dd wretclTs idea. '1 he cunning old 
and soon we each had our share of Prussians thing said to himself: Ml you want to taketho 
to lodge. And to see them there, strutting male, the surest way is catch the femMod 
i€tbouty^^m .stretdiing , And he imd 
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*‘Aj 5 for the boy, a regular son of his 
father, as bold as a lion, he tried to resist ; 
yelled and screamed, fought and kicked, and 
was trying Xo bite the hand which had 
grasped him cruelly by the wrists. Poor 
little lad ! they wouldn’t even let him stay in 
with us, but kicked him. outside, and for a 
quarter of an hour or more we heard him 
sobbing witli rage and cold out in the dark 
night. I'he mother was like a creature 
possessed. She struggled until she was in 
sucli a disiievelled stale you wouldn’t have 
known her, and screamed insult after insult 
at the commandant, (ailing him ‘cad/ 

‘ villain,’ ‘coward,’ He eared no more than 
if he had been a log ; but laughed mockingly 
at her, the lie.arthiss lieast, and said, ({uietly, 
‘C.'ome, come, beha\’(* yourselfl You shall 
be set fn/e when your husl)and returns. If 
he doesn’t come batk, so much the w'orse 
for you. You will be our prisoner, and will 
have to come with us. I'hat will teae.h your 
man to refuse us his servict-s.’ And while 
the poor woman, ov( r whom t\vo soldiers 
mounted guard, was (Tying cjuietly in a corner 
. of our big dining ro(jm, the commandant and 
: tWO captains, seat(.‘d at the otluT end, ate 
■ enough for six, and drank eiiough for ten, 
/because they kin.'w they were not going to 
pay for their dinner.” 

, By this time w'C liad ('limbed the hill, 

, and reached the inn, w'here 1 liad invimd 
; l'%re Sauvage to drink a glass of w'ine with 
tne, and it was over a veneraldtt bottle in a 
Cool corner of the big room, looking on to 
• the sunny highway and tlie delightful view 
•beyond, that he eoniinued : “Well, the 
i Prussians were gobbling at the very table w’e 
are sitting at now', and I was stav ing at the 
S' bar, when Jean Laeroi.x, the mason, came in. 

. H had come to fetch a pint of wine ; but he 
. looked as though something was up ; so when 
: me a sign, I jTeteiuled that 1 liad 

: to go dowit to the cellar, and went into the 
I ki wdth him. 

i ‘ I’ve seen laetjues,’ he said, softly. 

Where ?’'l ask(‘d. 

i;. ** * Quite close. He has hidden under the 

;4road. I found him crout hed up in the little 
^/iiturlnel that tak(\s off the raitvwater in bad 
/yveather. The Pru.ssians must havt' j3a.sst^d 
: his head at least a do/.en times when 

/tbey vrere looking for him. Wasn’t it a tric'k 
to play them? Hut now' he is cold and 
bunjjfy. He whistled softly to me as I was 
. coming in from tlie fields. He w’ants some- 
idling to eat, some sort of w rap, and a liftle 
he k goiTi|f off to his Unde 


Francois — who lives three leagues off. i 
wanted to tell his wife, and knocked at her 
door ; but there’s no one there. What am I 
to do ? ’ * 

“1 toltl him the Prussians had arrested 
her, and nic'ant to take her off with them ; 
that she was up there in the dining-room, 
and that w'e must somehow^ let Jacques know-q 
but it was easier said than done, as one ran 
the risk of being caught in the act, and 
betraying his hiding place. Then I thought 
of the boy, wfio wan bold enough for any- 
tliing, and an intelligent little fellow'. It was 
a pitch dark night ; he (-(.iiild crccq) along and 
hide himsiilf in the ditches more easily than 
a man ; and then, once with his father, he 
would at least have someoiK; to defend liirn. 

“ ‘ ll(i can’t be far away,’ 1 said to Jean 
lacroix. ‘ We must find him, and send him.’ 

“ Tt .sc'cmed the best thing to do, .sir, 
and yet 1 have oftcai tlu.)ught, since then, 
that without meaning to, T was doing just 
what that old wTctch of a commantiant 
wanrnd. No one will evtir persuade me that 
that w'asn’t the id(-'a he had in his head when 
he let the child go : he thought he would 
get at the father through the child. l\’hat 
do jw/ think ? Jt^an Lacroix wa.s of tluj 
same opfnion as myself, that it w'as the only 
thing to be done, and he went off to see 
after it all. 

“ 'fhe Prussians had done their dinner, 
and were smoking like a. factory chimney. 
Ja('ques’s wife was still crying silently in her 
corner ;• she would neither eat nor drink ; 
and it wa§‘ heart - brc'a king to see her so 
wreU'hc'd and know' that w'c could do no- 
thing for her. 'Fhe sentinels in the street 
('oukl be heard calling ‘ Wer da?’ (Who 
goes?), an^l no one was allow'cd to enter or 
leave the village without the commandant’s 
permission. Tla.: officers and men came in 
from time to time to re])ort to him. But on 
the stroke of seven, Jac(|iies’s wife .sat up 
straight, and gave a loud cry. Her husband 
and iier little boy w'ere l)efng brought in by 
the patrol. 

“ Ja('(pies was quite pale and very calm, 
but his jaw' was set, and his look ugly. When 
the commandant said, with a laugh : ‘ I knew 
W'e should catch you, my fine fellow,’ he 
replied, looking straight into his eyes : — 

“ ‘ I was not caught at all. 1 knew that 
you had arrested my w'ife, and that she 
would be set free if I came back. So here I 
anv But all the same, you have acted like a 
coward.’ 

“The commandant grew quite*’ white, then 
(juite red, as if he were nearly choking j his 
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hand felt for his sword, and I thought he was 
going to fall upon Jacques, who stood l^fore 
Isim with folded arms. But he contenii-d 
himself with ^swearing big oaths, which I 
didn't understand ; but he must Itive been 
wild, to judge by his men, who were trembling 


“ JAC<.U-'»:>' STOt)l> I'.lil iMn: HIM \VI^‘•)l I Ol.lH'.li 

in their shoes. -All I if they had not had 
need of Jacques linileferl and his skill, the 
poor fellow would have had a bad lime of it. 
At last, wlien the commandant could control 
himself sufticiently to sjieak, he said ■ 

“ ‘ You are going to slecj) here, you dog of 
a Frenchman, Your tools will be brought to 
you, and to-inonv.)w, off you go with us. 
The least attempt to gt‘t away, and you’ll he 
shot at once.’ * * 

“Jac(jues did 'not flinch. He sat down 
quietly at a table in the corner, while four 
great (Kiimans settled themsehes at the next 
table, with their guns charged and baxfmcts 
fixed. His wife brought him food and drink. 
He suj)ped as though nothing was the 
matter, without saying a word ; then asked 
for his tool-bag and a blanket ; sent home 
his wife and the little lad, who didn't want 
to leave him ; after which, like the .|)ld 
veteran he was, he rolled himself up in his 
blanket, stretched himself out on his table, 
with his box for a pillow, and went to sleep. 


‘niie next day, at dawn, a whole company/: 
stood at attention in from of our door, seilik / 
to fetch away Jacques. He had 
jumped down fiotu his table, and strotcWlS / 
his limbs by a turn round the room, fc he>? 
tO(ik a glass with file and was ready to go. I V 
V Ht; chaffed and joked , 
Ids four guardians, who'v 
would not let him out of, 
their sight for a singte ; 
moment, l)ut seemed afraid : 
that he ndght vanish up the 
(himney. All the same, 
then' was something Very:; 
(juecr -looking aliout him.. 
Soin*.‘times h<^ xvould stay 
for a whole ndniUe sUiring, , 
and frowidng, as if he W'a$ 
looking at .something along 
way offt and tlien he would 
sudilcnly rear u|) his head, 
as if he was defying some- 
one. 

“ At about eight o’clock 
his xvife and the child came 
t<) see him. 'Idle poor 
woman was crying so, that 
she was jiitiful to see. 

“ MJsten, (kitherine,’ he 
said; ‘you must promise 
me to leave the village at , 
ojiee, and go to Uncle 
Francois.’ 

“ And when .she objected^ 
he spoke lower still. My 
own ojfmion is that the four 
soldi(Ts didn't know a single word of French ; 
hut they may have been shamming, and 
anyway it was wiser to sjieak softly. So he 
whisfKtred into her ear : - 

“ ‘ You see, 1 mean to try and escape on 
the way. But if you are stillhcre, they will 
arrest you again to get na^ back. I shall not 
feel safe, unless I see you away. Go iind 
get your things ready, and don’t be afraid, 
dear wife. I'll gel out of it, you’ll see.’ 

‘•He kissed her affectionately, almost , 
rheerfully, to insf)irii her a little, and pushed 
per towards the door. The l)oy stayed/: 
behind, sol»l)ing - - naturally enough. But / 
Jacques cauglu him between his knees and 
.said: ’ , . 

“ ‘ Little man, you must he brave, and not 
cry ; those cads are only too pleased if they 
see you cry. I’hink that 1 am going off to 
the war, and shall be coming back again. 

If by chance, tliough, things go badly with 
mfe, and i never come back any more, you 
must love your mother^ my boy. You must 
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love her lor two. And wtu^n yrui are a big 
man, iem<:ml)er to be a good soldier, so that 
the Prussians may g(ft l)ae.k from you some of 
the harm tl'^y have done us. Now, laddie, 
don't cry, whatever yx.m do.^ 

“ And the little fellow ih.'arly cbokcsl him- 
self ill his efforts not to cry, and said : 

“‘Von see, father, I'm not (Tying now.^ 
Only the words souialed very shaky, and two 
great tears ran down his ('lieeks. Jaerjiies 
sent him off after his mother. Ah I he 
couldn't manage to look eheerliil any longeT, 
just then, poor Jac(|iies ! liis V(.)iee was 
trctnivling when he said to me - 

'“It’s cold tliis morning, Pere* Sativage. 
Let’s have one more drink together jx-rhaps 
it's for the last time.’ 

“ ‘'['he last ? ' 1 said to Inn). ‘ \\1iv, man, 

: k\s not t;}»e hrst time } ou've been in the war.-. : 
yotPIl come baf'k to ns, never fear ! ’ 

“He smiled without speaking, but [ saw 
be had got something planned oni in liis 
, Lead. 

: ; .“The commandant had jiist come out 
iVoni his rooin* and he. was no sooner down- 
; Stairs than be ga\'e the word ‘ Man h ! ' 
Jat'ciucs to(^ and followed him oiii- 

»ide. All the village was (here, sir, to see him 
dif, and (everyone liad a good word for him 
il,nd insisted on shaking him by the h.and : 
.Ke'had never had so many friends. lie kept 
. looking anxiously low.irds liis house, but 
he savv his \vife (’<)iiH' out holding the 
boy by one hand, and in the otlierher bundle 
: 0(; things, ^ .Seemed relieved. Only, as all 
;,,:tbd.g<>ocl byes were [‘eing said, and everyone 
y W'ished him a// rtvoir ;ind Av/ rvuv/cci the 
commandant asked, rough] \ : ‘ W here is she 
ingoing?’ He was a sly old thing, that 
commandant, to lie sure: and was suspicious 
.al)OiU this departure of hers. Ihit j.'mjiies 
replied, as, (juid as y«ni i)lease : 

“ ‘ I shall be aw'ay some time, it seems, 
■'She is going to stay with our unele as long as 
: you need iny services.' 

‘^Th(^ eornmanilant was rpiiU’ taken in. 

“‘ 'I'hat’s right,' he said, slaj)pi?m Jae(|uo.s 
-on the shoulder. ‘ \o\i are sensi()le this 
v^morning; and tfiat’s b(‘tter all round, my lad. 
In a wt'ek you'll Ik* back here, it’s not .so 
•bad after ail, is it ? ' 

The wife and the child stnrt(xl off as he said 
this, laerpies followed them to the next 
turning with his eyes, threw them a kiss 
from where be stood, and ga\'e a great .sigh ; 
, but as .soo)> as they were out of sight, sir, 
you would hardly hate believed it was the 
man ; his expres.sion changed as you 
change ■your/shirt, , ming • your pr^'senee. 


It was our Jacques at his yery best to 
and joking and snapping ids fihgers at the 
Prussians ; Avhom he (railed old .Mow-cbaches, 
telling them tliey never wouhf get anywhere 
at that rffte. A regular ‘gamin,’ sir, but a 
true Frenchman too, who meant to .show 
these lanky ( iermans Ih.at there was nothing 
in ///m to higliten an (id soldier of the 
African army. 

“At last the column Ix-^gan to march. 
Jac(|iies, who was placed in the middle, 
walking along quite 'gaily, called out to us, 
‘1 shall .see you again soon I Von 'll lx* 
having news of nu^ btioro long.’ 1 assure 
you, sir, hw ('ould not have; gone off ludiday- 
inaking more g;iily, and move than one of tli(‘ 
village folk Were siirjxised, a))d didn’t (}uitc 
like to .see him .so soon going quietly w itli the 
Prussians. Put I knew my man, and could 
have sw(»rn he had in his Iw'ad sonm trick to 
[)lav them and their machine. 

“'I’he pIae(Mvh(Te the. Prussians liad left 
it was not half a league away, upon the 
plateau al)<)\(‘ ns ; and, faith, we were curio).is 
to see tills engine* which had come from so 
far. ‘Well,’ said 1, ‘let’s go along; the 
Priis.sians won't c at ns ’ ; and fue or .six of 
us foll(>w(.-d aftc'r the (.olumn that W'a.s taking 
off Jaerpie.s. 

“.Soon, in the miiMIe of the road, 
we saw a gr(‘a.l black ()l)j(*ct, guarded by 
a little delaeiunent that had had to camp 
out round it. It was that brute of a 
machine: a trac tion engine, it was called, 

1 think ; ami behind, on two great carts, 
them.sHve.sm mass of iron, was the gun and 
the carriage ! Ah, sir, if you had seen tlie 
(Teaturc' ! A monster of a eanno]) ! Heaven.s, 
how is it possible such engines are invented? 
'I'wo men could lia\(* lain down in its m(,)uth, 
and goodne.ss knows how many tons it 
weighed 1 It eoiiUl diseliarge sliells that 
would demolisli a whole house from garret 
to (vllar. And when w'c thought that a 
])ie(T‘ of that calibre ( ould carry two leagues 
at the least, we said to (\’teh hther, gloomily 
enough, that the Parisian's weren’t exactly 
going to ha\e a ga}’ time of it. Only you 
will guess a mass like that wasn't (‘asily con- 
veyed about ; it would have taken thirty 
horses at least, just to move it. Steam alone 
could drag along such a monument, and jti.st 
in the very nic'k of time the engin(>driver 
had been killed, and the machine got out of 
gear. ‘ Ah ! ’ we said to each other, ‘ what a 
pit^v Jaccjues got taken prisoner 1 If only he 
could damage it.s in.side a little, so that it 
couldn’t be got to moved ♦ 

■ of ■■tbc' spirt hC; : gavp/f, 
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look to its works, and in a few minutes had 
put everything right, for he was a rare work- 
man, I can tell you. I'hen, while they w'cre 
getting up steam, we heard him giving a heap 
of explanations to the coinmandaht. 'J'he 
old ntan was afraid of the incline it had to 
descend. But ];u'<]nes reassured him ; he 
understood quite well how to manage it ; he 
would slow clown at the entrance to tlie 
village ; he would put on the brake ; ht* 
would shut off steam ; if uec'essary, he would 
nwerse the t*ngiues. ‘A’ou 
needn’t he afraid of an}- 
tbingd he said. ‘ hi! answer 
for it all. It'll answer to 
my hand, an engine of that 
kind. Only, sc-nd some men 
(ai first to clear off the snow 
w)u( h is drifted up on tlie 
hillside. Thai might make 
us .slide down.’ 

“ low 1 must tell 
til ere 

snow a week hefon 
when, though it had lieen 
trodden into uuid liy th<‘ 

[)assers-l>y, some still lay 
between the j)aving stones, 
and as it had frozen hard 
during tlie nigiit, tlu.' lajad 
shone in the morning snn 
like a mirror. 'I’he (<tm 
mandant liad noti(x;d it. 

‘ You’re right,’ he said to 
Jacques, and some minutes 
after, the Prussians wlio 
had .stayed in the; village 
were clearing the higlnvay 
with f)i(;ks and brooms, like 
so many road labourers, and 
spreading shovelfnl.s of earth 
from top to l)ottom of the 
incline. 

‘"All this time Jacques was w'aiting. The 
machine was ready, he was seated on it, 
and smoking* hi^ pipe as calmly as if he 
had been at Home. 'I'he commandant, 
however, did not yet feel quite safe about 
him. At the moment of starting he called 
a lieutenant and said something that 1 
couldn’t understand, though I heard him 
plainly. I’he lieutenant answered: ‘Ja, 
commandant. Ja, commandant.’ I'hen 
1 saw him take a revolver from his belt, 
and climb up on to the locomotive by 
Jacques ; and the commandant called, to 


You’ll be shot’ seemed to be theword^ 
that came most nat\iral to him, Jacqti^ 
shrugged his .shoulders. . ; 

** ‘ i’ve no wish to get away,’ was his reply; 
But in spite of that, for greater .security, the 
commandant had a double file of men posted 
alongside, to the right and the left of the 
machine : then he? hintself went to the head 
of the ('olumn, calling out (irst something in 
(itnuan, and then in h'rem'h for Jacques, 
‘Porward, march!’ The min.hine panted 


“ vcHj’i.i. )U'. smu." 

and snorted and tugged with all its might ; 
the cannon jerked off with a clash of iron ; 
and between the two rows of soldiers who 
accomf)anied it, ii; all proceeded slowly along 
the level highway. 

We had run on to the village to announce 
the approac:li of the wonderful machine, and 
all our folk, men, women, and children, w^re 
out in the road to see it pass by. Soon Were 
heard cries of ‘It is coming! It’s coming 
and there it appeared, clearly outlined against 
the .sky, all black and smoking. Lean this 
way a little, sir : you can see the place frorh; 
here. It was about ten feet from our housed, 


Jacques from his horse : — 

^ Understand, you engineer fellow, at the Ybu can see/ just where the Cobble-stohes 
f;o esca{)e, you’ll fce sb^ : stp|)ind where the 





incline l)cgins ; there 'S a little slope before, 
the i)ig one. 

“ At that moment tl)c cominatKlant, who 
ws [jrancitrg along on liorseback, turned 
'ound to Ja,C(|tjes, and called out, ‘ Attciv 
ion ! ’ 

“ ‘ Don’t l>e alarmed/ sings out Jac<iues. 

Tm going to ])ul the l>rake on.’ 

“ Ai), sir, if I live to be a hun<lred, I shall 
lever forget wljat hapjK'ned then ; no, nor 
vill anyone who was there, and saw it all. 
Then I understood why Jacques had sent off 
>is wife and the little one. Sinii a sight 
«r(>uhl have driven them era/y. 

Instead of slowing down, he |nii on all 
,K)SHibh' speed, jimq)ed at the lieuten.int, 
wisu^d his arms, si> that the rxo nKcr fell (uit of 
lis hands, and ke|)t liiin htstened in the spot, 
ihouting all tlie time, ‘ I'nr /a fniHtc ! ’ 
And the mac'hine l?egan to rush on down, 
eajring over tia* ])aving - stones ; and the 
^un ruslexl after it, gun-carriage and all, 
nuking a very deuee ol a muse. 'I’he- eom- 
avandani only just got out of the wav in 
time to esi.'ape being erushed. Me was 
yelling a madman, and shouting out 
orders to his Prussians ; whi(ii I c\|)e(:t 
meant: ‘Stop him! Kill him!’ lh.it, all 
the same, tlicy stood still, stupid with 
astonishment .md tencii*. I’liey might a.s 
W'dl Itave tried to stop an e\])ress at full 
speed. The machine sp('d siraiglu on, like 
a flash of lightning, 'i’he houses sliook ; 
the paving- .stoiU's were erushed under it, 
and sent out showers of sjiarks ; it was a 
whirlwu'nd crashing down the street with 
thunder and lightning. jae(|ues, clinging 
to his Prussian, lookial a regular demon. 
Gnee more wt' heard him shout, ‘ / VVv: h 
frantef’ Tiien, at the turn of tlie road, 
ip a single bound through tire hedge, every- 
thing rolled over into the ra\i no belowc It 
was an awful crasli. 'I’o Imve any idea of 
jty you must imagiiH' n llmmlerboh falling 
into the midst of room. And then im 
mediately there came a great silence. No 
could speak; the women covered their 
heads with their aprons; we felt sick at heart, 
ye*** Can you believe it, sir ? 1 can't think of 


it even yet, without trHTnng all 6 

yet it’s fifteen years now since then. 1 expect 

you’ll despise me. But 1 can’t help it 

“Well, to cut a long story .short, the 
Prus.sianJ were more than six weeks over 
fi.shing 11]) their big gun. .At the bottom of 
the ravint* was n horrible mes.s of tw'isted 
iron-work, dislocated wiieels, j>loiighed-up 
soil, broken trc(,'S, and shattered stones. 
When at last it was all got u]) out of the 
debris, it was tuo late to be of any use in 
the bombardment 'tlu; siege of Paris wa.s 
raised. 

“(iood old jatcjuesl d'hal was wlial he 
liad wi.slicd. And lo think that we ('Oiild 
never e\\:n gi\'(“ him a hero's funeral. 

“ He laul Ihmm) so eompletely cru.shed that 
nothing of him was found but a few mangled 
.scrajis of Mesh some dci}'s after one couldn’t 
U.ll if they belonged to him or the 
Prussian. h!\(Tvtljing wa.s carried off to 
the ('ernetery, almost without cciviiiony, for 
t!ie Prussians were: still in ti\c \iilagc and 
furious after the smash. Later on we ]n\t up 
a littk' luadsloi'n* ova a' the grave, with the 
inscri()lion, ‘ Died for his (‘ountry,’ under his 
name, then the date, and that was all. 'I'liirty 
yi'ars hem r, no one wiil remcniher who it 
was. 'The wife is dead, the house .sold, the 
boy has gone- for a soldier now he. is a 
.sergvant in tlie lint-, anti the Prussians will 
catch it pretty hot if ever he has a chance of 
getting at them. But he doesn’t often get 
bat'k to Ills old home, anti with the exce|)tion 
of liiniM.lf and a few old folk like me, who 
will remember I at. '(] Lies Bnilefert? 

“ 1 have it, sir : you, wdio are a scholar — 
you should write his story, it would only be 
justice to him. .1 tell you, spite of their 
gieat liatLdions, and their great guns, the 
Prussians would have had a bad time of it in 
1S70 if tlierc had l>ecn many Frenchmen 
like our Jacques. 

“And nt)W', sir, I he been talking long 
enough. 1 must get to^ rny work. Your 
health, sir ! ” 

/a sdfiff de la ranee, perc Sanvage,, 
and the memory of Jacques ] 5 rulefert. I 
promise you to write his .sttwy.” 






SiK' ('.lOlM,! 

I'.KllArs 

Unit; is no 
|)l.irf <U its 
si/t- in lilt* 
w (> 1 U1 l h .L t 
h.'is InM.'n .s(.) 
much written 
n b o 11 t ns 
M(;nte ( ’arlo. 

Why, then, the 
reader will ask, 
alter makini; 
this admission 
do ^’e intrude 
yet one more 
article on this 
much 'described 
sj)ot? 7 he fact 
is, it is so full o( 
human interest, 
the scene of so 
much excite- 
ment and pas 

sion, that there is always something fresh to 
be said about it Everyone likes to hear 
about the great gambling palace beautifully 
situated on the i)right blue Mediterranean 
shores, with the glorious Alj)s for a back- 
; ground, and right and left of it the loveliest 
scerxery of the Riviera. It ought to henhe 


NlAVNJf.S, VjAKT. 

and angiiisli : nlns, the Initer jirevails sooner ■ 
or Inter. 

It li.N often been told how Monsieur 
lllnn«', ih(t founder, when somebody cohv 
mi.srintcd him upon the fact that; a visitor 
Ixad won many iliousands of pounds, used to 
curl ii|.) his lip witli a disdninfiil smile and, . 
looking at tlie a])j)arently lucky gambler, : 
say, ‘‘It will all ('oine. back.” And so it 
do(^s. lOvervone knows tliattlu.' Casino takes 
sonii.thing like 3 per ('ent. to 5 per cent, of^;, 
the amount that is staked, reserving for itself 
always one ('hanc(‘ in thirty six, and in the ’ 
case of (aanhined numbers, more chances; .' 
but it is not only in this way that the huge > 
animal forlune of something like a million 
pounds is made. If a suitable inscription 
upon the lieniitiliil gambling jialace were writ i, 
large over its portals, il should take the form | 
of a little si'ntence of four words, “They w 5 B i 
not go.” So long as visitors arc winntng,i;i 
their confidence in their system remains'?;^ 
they tliink tliat they at least have found out 
how really to t,)reak the bank ; visions 
untold wealth are before them, and they 
will not go! 7 'hey only do^ $0 when their 
money is exhausted. 

A clerk who , had been for several years in 
a bank at Nice, which was largely used by 
gamblers, says that in all the time M 


borne of peace and tranquillity ; instead of tl^re he only knew of one case where a 
it i$ with: ajUy substantial fie had 

a , cw and was IncHy enough to 
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make it £,\o^ooo, 
u t iv a s still 
uckicr in being 
ibic to resisf the 
:eni|>tatiofi to go 
in ; and he was 
,ho; solitary in* 
itance in the 
cnovvledg^* of tlie 
lank clerk. 

'r a 1 k i n g < > j* 
lanking, thr'n.' is 
I very curious 
itate of things ai 
Monte Carlo. 
The ( iov'ernnu nt 
>f Monaco inadv* 
in, agrcumienl 
►vith a firm of 
■jankers <^r the 
aame of Smith 
that no other 
bank than theirs 
shall have |)remis(?s 



th(‘ rriiK'ipalily. .\s 
Principality is a very 


■jveryone knows, the 

tiny one, es]H‘cially so far as its depth is 
:x)neorned. About a (|uart(.‘r of a mile from 
the C'a.sino towards the hills Monaco ends, and 
the territory heyoiul is h’rench. A<'('ording]y, 
the C-Ttklit L)'onnais bought land jusi outside 
the Monaco boundary, and built a large bank 
upon it, sixteen 
entrance steps to 
kvhich, and the road 
In front, are in tlu' 

Principality, the 
bui 1 d i ng h sel f I )e i ng 
in France. 'Thus tlie 
Cr<!dit Lyonnais 
has outwitted the 
Smith family, and 
made of none efiian 
tfeeiir agreement. 

it was artful 
and clever no one 
^1)1 deny, l)ut that 
it also was dis* 
bbnouralile many 
Will be disposed to 
i|asort 'Phe ethics 
t>f French ban king 
are e viden ll)' 
iiot very 'high. 

Having paid for a concession, the Smith 
feimily might reasonably hope to enjoy what 
they had purcha.sed. 


gambler come out 
through the fateful 
poiitals and hami 
over large suncs 
in .safe keeping. 

One evening a 
young (ierman, 
between seven 
a n d it 1 e v e n 
o’clock, w’on 
12,000. I'llLTC 
was considcral>le 
excitcnuait over 
his luck, and. he 
was (.dicertxi as 
he left the Casino. 
Having put the 
luige roll of notes 
into his bienst- 
{)()cke(, he walked 
across to the 
(-ale de Paris and 
.sat d{nvn to a 
(hampagne sup])er with se\eral loose 
(‘haracters. “Surely he v\ill be robbed,’’ was 
the natural n..'ileelion, as he was setai to gulp 
down glass after glass of wine. “No,” said 
one of the ofli<'ials, “we shall keep too sliarj) 
an eve on him. No one will dare to touch 
that money in Monte (.’ark). \V\: shall have 

as man\' as halPa do/en men shadowing him, 



and he is all 
right as long 
as he stays 
here. If he 
were to go to 

Nice or elsewliere, he would be followed and 
robbed, as we should look after him no 
lorfger,” 


.SUri'KR AT T1»E CAKK L>K TARIS. 


The Casino adnrinistration employ, all told, 
IrC^e large hull at the entrance of the Casino, ; nearly a, ck>o people. ^ Each of the eight tables 

profit all the year round'd? ' 
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jKT (lay. 'TIkiv an* 120 croupiers in 
cdiinectiou with the eight tables; they are ])aid 
2^0 fraiK's a iiKnUh, in addition to llieir food. 
Sonuj of tluau are inspc'dors, who receive 
600 to 1,000 francs a. month. 'Then there 
is a little arm)' of guards patrolling round the 
buildings, as well as gardeners, attcyidants, 
hreivum, upholshaers, and others, 'The 
I >irector-( leneral, who ('ontrols this vast 
institution, is jiaid 100.000 francs pea* year. 

'rh(‘ buildings and tiie ( 'a^ino are said to 
have ('ost 000, 000, and, iU‘ar Iw. a 
1 ‘alace of I’ine Arts has Ixa-n ert'ctcd out 
of the bank winnings, d lierc is yi the 
(kisino, besides (.‘xtensive reading and 
writing rooms, a magnifKent theatre, 
which is kept up at enormous cost : 
also, a [lermanent orchestra engaged 
all the y(?ar round of a hundre^l 
first-class instrumentalists, and 
during the season the most cade- 
brated artists are engaged regardless 
of expense -Van Dyk, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Monegasfg.ie, and others ; as 
much as 5,000 '..francs have been 
paid for a single night to one of 
these jjcrformers. All tbi.s is abso- 
lutely free. In the first })lacc there 
is a little formality to be gone 
through to gain entree to the 
rooms. You must give your name 
and address, and obtain a card 
which will last you for a week, but 
the administration distinctly impress 
upon visitors the fact, by notices in 
the entrap^ediall, that they reserve 
to themseives the right to Yefase 


desire, 'i'liey have ceitaia ■ 
rules about dress, but thtjsiO. 
are neither numerous nof- 
strict. I'hey draw the line* ; 
however, at gaiters, and 
some funny stories are toid, 
of nu n iinawme of this 
ruU‘, have gone from Nice' 
and utluT pl'K'es to find 
admission refustal to them, 
and to [)ut tiu'mselve.s in 
order have bribed waiters 
and others at the cafes to 
lend to them more or les.s 
ill fating trousers. 

d'lie least* expires in 1013, 
and it has been said that 
tile riinet: of Monaco has 
(leiemyned not to (*xtend it, 
but as the shareholders are 
Inrgt' property owners in the 
jalacc, and as the bank pays all llie taxes in 
addititan to a sum of 50,000 a year to the 
Sovereign, it is shrewdly anticijiated that His 
Royal Htghn(,‘ss will 
not have the moral 
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courage to forfeit all this for the sake of 
priiH’i})le. Apart from the siibsidy for the 
tabhis he is a rich man, and is married to a 
Jewish lady* (the daughter of a w^ealthy 
iianker), wlu) brought ki»n 20^000, ooofr. 
f^till, there is no one in Monte Carlo who 
seriously believes that the Prince at the en<l 
of the rcanainlng sevenleeai years will shut uj) 
the Casino. 


is twitching with excitenient 
conies and goes ; the (jiiiet * looking old 
lady, apparently cool, „ self-fimssessed,' and 
dignified,,, whom you would think would be 
the last kiiif] of [ktsoh to be seen in such a 
place : all types, all ag(^s, (iven very old men, 
whose trcinl)ling hands ('an hardly reach for 
the gold as it is ]>assed to tliem, are there, 
spending almost the last hours of their lives 


1 
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DIX CHANCES OIYERSEIIENT CORBINEES 


; Kn pUin . . . Os Mul numtro 35 foil | 

: k eberil . ** Dem sum^ros 1 7 foia | 

I Trtssf srstl« pleine ... Trots ssmiros 1 1 foi$ i 

! Os carr^ Quitro nnmeros 8 fois 

I Tnutmmle i 4 d*C Qaitrs nam^ros .8 fois 

I Tnasrarsale IBs** — Six suis^ros 5 foil | 

I Bu do ooloQsis Doum soairos 2 fois - 


i Snr dooio niusiros 

; (Prom., Mil., Dent.) Doom nomiros. . — 2 fois 

! Sur visgi-qastro soisiroa. Visgt-qostrs nomiros. . 1 /2 fois 


I TABLEAU DU TBENTE t QUARANTE 



A. SINBT 


ILIOaQUK DU CABJNO 

MONTE-CARLCf 


UACK. 


'v For the information of the uninitiated, we 
;;jpublish a drawing of the rouletm talile, and 
trente and ({uaranle, 'I'hc first is decided 
}iby' tlic spinning of a little IkiH, the second by 
dealing of cards. 

vV To those who do not care for gambling, it 
Js:.inost interesting to study character around 
;^he tables. The variety is endless. TJie 
SisShiopably dressed young woman, obviously 
AiulSisnng from tht; gambUi|gv£^^ 


in this atmos])here. There is the man who.! 
has come with a large sum of money deter- 
mined to have a big fling. He generally baS 
seated by his side a pretty young woman. 
The true gambler has much superstition,, 
and he thinks that to be accompanied 
and advised by a beautiful girl will bring hiih _ 
luck, and if at the end of the day be: &ruld i 
j^ove a big winner, she will probai% 

Jaf .-ifhouisand.. 





T0E GREAT GAMBLING PA!.ACE. M 



his T’crhnps hi' is goliij; in ■ r 

ior a grand ( niip on a |)arli('ular set of there who rnaktt a \‘ery good thnig out of. 

nuinlx'rs. He wins the fnsl time*, and then lending mon<‘y at ein^nnoi.is interest to 

puts ail tht‘ inoiK^' handed to him ufuin the gamblers. Tluae is one man, a waiter at 
same numbers. if lu* wins agaii^ he will one e)l the hotels, who pli(‘s that calling only 

hav(‘ /*5oo to draw, and after a few seeonds, f<.'r tin- pur]>()ses of usury. Me gets to know 

during whieh the hall is s|)inning round ai'ul something about tln' visitors, ajul if he liud.^ 
round, it is decided, the number is ealled out, that they arc* substantial pi‘Oj)le at home be. 

airl the ('roupic'rs sweeji awiiy his money, otters to k.Mitl lliem irioniw should they be 

Lookers on he knows are NNal< hing him, so he unliu:ky at the tables, (dne man eame oUt 
givi.s a sie.klysmile as llu.)ugh he wouhLsay, ‘‘It five tinu-s one day in ordeT to get horn ,, 
is nothing.” Indeed, it is remarkiy>le how, on wealthy waiter a loan ol loo a. tune, and 
the wiiole, tlie gamblers do conceal joy and at the (md of the day lie owed lor interest to 

sorrow. One young Knglishman, who always the knight ol the napkin J^\oo according tO’ 

bet on red or black and never upon tlie the terms ol the loans. 

numbers, used to pul a i,ooofr. note upon his ft is popularly sui)})osed that il anyone has 
favourite colour, and leave word if h turned lip lo>t all their money the C.a.si no authorities 
right it was to be left on with the winnings until will send them back home. I his is quite 

he came back, and then he would slowly true, l.>ut only in such cases as ; 

saunter round the room. As he c'ame back reasc>n to lA.licn e that the ])(;rsx>n has lost a, 
to the tabic he. might see that his note had tairly (a)nsidiTable amount . is tb 

gone, or that h h'^d liecn added to by a dozen IKed ; then they will pay a hrst-dass rauwiiy 
rnore. .Five tinu'S one evening he took this ti<'ket to any part <jf Lurc>pe. . , 

curious round, and though he won during I5y the vvay, there stjerns to liean irnpression , 
his absence, always wlien he got back tlu; that il the bank has lost a certain sum of , 

money had gom*. ‘ So that he lost ^200 in money on a particular day it closes its door® 

less than a quarter of an hour. till the next morning. I Ins is (|uite ^ 

The persistenev of many of the gamblers Idie hank never closes between twelve ,nooti,. 

: is tremendous. Having lost all the money aiul eleven at night, no matter how much inay ; 
they have taken with them, they telegraph to be lost, I be song about bretiking the bank 
anyone from whom they think they can get Monte Carlo is responsible for a good deal ot 
some, with assurances that they are certain misapprehension* Each table starts in tn| 
to retrieve all. As many as one hundred mornihg with a ceruin sum of money, and 
; teterams tp different parts of Euroj^e asking that is exhausted the play is^stopp^ 

V. .have; heen'/sent'.dff the stt<m 
jfrQim: '■ Mon.|e., -Carh>.'' , .,13j,nre ; t,he ■ 
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soul; just referred to Was written, raused the 
play to l.Ki stopj^ed at one table two or three 
times whilst replenishments were obtained. 
No oiKJ, hdw 
ever, has enused 
them to close 
a table for more 
than a ('ouj)}(‘ of 
minutes. 'I’lie 
actual reserve 
at the bank 
n“M\y for iin 
nu;tiint<^ use 
is a, fiuarter 
of a million 
of money, 
aful they are 
fully pre[)ar<‘(.l 
for any and 
every erner 

gency tliat nmy ^ ,„.k 

arise. 

Sui('i(K's in eonsei|uen('e of 
at the tab](,'s are said to be ol jictjueiU 
oceurrem'e, but it is very (liliiciill to 
get accurate inlormation as to ihoir 
number. People who !iv<' in AbaUf 
Carlo will tell you that llu- numb.-rs 
are very nr.ieb e\aL',;.a.:tat.'/d, and dial 
they rarely oe('tu\ ( )ij (he other liaml 
it is, of course, to the intere.si (d' ilu' 
ailthoritie.s to ket^p them (juict. 1 )uiing 
tile writer's visit ol a we( k it was said 
that there were no li war than jour 
suicides: one uj)on the hills, one in 
the gardens of the (. 'a^ino, one in the 
sea, ami one, a young wonian, in her 



There is, h(n\'ever, a very sad sight to be 
witnessed at Monaco about a niile from the 
rooms, viz., the Sui('ides’ (d.^neterv. It is 
situate aJ,)ove .and aj.)art from tlu‘ ordinary 
burial ground in barren, uncultivated 
land, very mucli in kcc})ing with its dire 
associations, and iIktc arc buried without 
ceremony atjy who liave taken their lives 
through their losses at 
the (Jasino. f'our })Iank 
^walls iormityg a square 
iiudose it, ajoi the 
unfortunate 
resting - ])la.ce 
marked by a 
plain wood 
nijml)er on it. 



loSSl'S 



CAMRUlNii VO the CKAVK. 







room in an luUel. But although the rumour As the numbers only reach a little over 
was circulated it was, of course, promptly thirty, one is apt to take comfort in thinking 
^onieal by every official in the place, that there are not very many suicides ; but 





Hm IVe Outwitted Nnpoleon. 

Totn IN 1843. 


HEN I was‘ a junior clerk in 
the house of Kichepin, in 
Paris, at 1,500 francs a year, 
the narrowness of my finances 
allowed rnc to indulge in no 
amusement but chess ; and, 
as a constant habitue of the C!afe de la 
Rt^geiKK^ 1 had attained a certain degree of 
force: all my leisure time was s[)ent over 
the chess-board. In order to conceal the 
^ poverty of my a))})ointmeiUs, I maintained 
the most rigid si crec y at tlie Regeiua^ as to 
; who or what 1 was, and was uiiivtrsally 
Sup))osed to Ik* living on niy means a mere 
Paris //u//<7//‘. 1 bore my (‘ondilion 

cheerfully, pradisc'd tiu! most rigid economy 
as to ways and means, and sal early and 
lute at rny <lesk during Imsiness liours ; 
existing o\\ tlu.‘ pres^ail, Ivvin^e^ for the future : 
watching the opportimitv' to better my hard 
fate by seizing that critical moment (should 
it present itself) wliieli they viy I'ortune 
offers otu'e at least in the lihe of evei v man. 

Oji the 5th of March, in tlu- year 1815, 
.we were all at our in the evening, 

making up thi^ monthly mail liu ('onstanii- 
. nople. It wasiflate' In lween eight and nine 
okdock. I was nx'kiug on my liard wooden 
Stool, as usual, serihhlhig away for dear life 
in Company with some nine or t('n otlier 
clerks, when the door Hew o[)en and our 
chief, Richepin, stood hel(>re us, with a taei* 
as pale as a pretty woman’s when the doctor 
says her aged husband ;c/// roeov er. 

Every sound was hushed, every |>en 
,, sto|.>ped scrat(‘hing. Sometliing important 
had evidently hapiu-ned. Kichepin s[)oke, 
and his voice (|uivered : 

** (lentlemen/’ said lu*, f rarn'e is no 
longer France ! The whirlwind has smitten 
her ! I'he tlumriera loud has hurst upon our 
happy shores ! 1 may he annouiu ing to vou 

the ruin of the house of Riehtpin and 
; . Brothers ! ” 

Ruin and Richej)in I d'he association of 
terms aj)pcared ridiculous. ^Ve thought 
the governor mad I 

/ ^ (ienllemtm," resumed the miglity Israel- 
, ite, ‘Mtear me out Napoleon .Buona[)arte 
i ha.s has landed in France; the 

join him, and his eagles are flying to 
' Paris w lightning speecl, l.ouis XVllI. 
will be ofl'for Flanders in a few day.s, as fast 
as his fet will let him. The Ministers are 
drawing up a bombastic t1tocla0:<ation to 


issue to-morrow to the people, but I foresee 
their downfall is assured. The folly of the 
Bourbons again breaks the peace of Europe, 
and France is about to plunge anew into a 
thirty years’ w'ar ! ” 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted two or three clerks, 
staunch Buonajiartists. 

“ Forgive me, my dear sir,” cried one of 
them to kiclRpin, “ hut this cannot touch 
the house. 'J’his alarm is surely premature. 
I'he Em]>eror must have money. He will 
want a loan. W'e shall have the f'rown 
jewels, worth fourteen millions of gold 
in 

Sir," re] Tied Kiehe])in, sternly, ‘Ssir, you 
are a fool 1 'I'lie lunperor must liaNc money 
instantly triu* enough, too true! But I.ouis 
is even now {wt'king up llie crown jewels, and 
all his ])ri\ale treasure ol gold and diamonds 
to hoot. 'ITie I'hnjieror will tender me hi.s 
nott* of hand hah ! and the C’ongress of 
^'ic•nna still silling 1 and the armies of the 
allies not dislxindrd ! and tlie Russians in 
(i(*rmnn^’! and the (Cossacks of the Hon in 
smmy Ihirope, like vultures eager to whet, 
their filthy beaks in tht* dearest l.)lood of 
ITance ! Sir, you talk like a. ('hild. Ho you 
rememhm- that in our vaults lie five millions 
of golden najioleons? And, doulilless, 'Talley- 
rand ayd Foiu'he will try to make their peace 
witli Buorviparte, by advising that this sum 
should he seized as a. forced loan, ^’es,” 
<‘ontinued Kieliepin, “ five millions in gold, 
one hundix'd millions of fraiK’s ! My brain 
reels the h(.aise must go! Nothing but a 
miracle <':fn save us. f ive millions ! ” 

“But." asked the ]m]»eriartst clerk, “can 
we not hide the g()hl ? ” 

“ ’W here can we hide it," imjietiiously in- 
tt.-rrnpted Rielapin. ‘M,hat its jilace of con- 
cealment will not 1)0 known I nui.st give 
up this vast sum, or. ]>erhaps, he tried by 
court-martial and shot for j)etty treason. 
Remember tlie active part 1 have taken in 
arranging the affairs of these Bourbons. A 
humire'd millions! Oh, brother! my dear 
brother ! Of all men on earth, you alone 
could save me by your counsel ; and 1 am in 
Pari.s and you are in London.” 

“The Emperor cannot be here yet: whv 
not .send to your lirother ? ” asked the 
Imperialist. 

“ I'lie harriers are dosed, anti guarded by 
the artillery with loaded guns. 1 applied 
mvsdf for a passport and was refused. The 



of Kin^ I None may pass but one luckily a favourite, because I was ib die 
courier for e^h Ambasj^dor. 'fhe messenger of mending his perns and taking bis childw* 
of the Englisli Embassy this moment leaves bon-bons on New Year’s Day, ' . 

with despatches for the Court of gt. James. is steady as time,” answered die 

He is a German, named Schmidt. 1 have head clerk. ** t ^would trust him with 
spoken with him and have offered him ^£500 children- and wife too !” 
to bear a letter to my brother, and the man I'here was little time for parley. Great 
refuses. ‘May he break his neck on the road! men decide quickly. 'I’he truth was, I 

The moment he communicates his news in presented myself as a pis'aikr--a sort df 
London, die British funds fall 10 per cent., forlorn hope.' Even if I went over to the 

as they will do here to-jnorrow morning, and enemy, nothing could be lost, matters 

in both cities w'c hold consols to an immense being evidently at Liieir worst, and the critical 
amount, hive millions ol napoleons i!i our .moment all hut on tht^ wane. Kichepin 

cellars! Oh, my brother, why cannot tin* n*solved to trust me. .Ml was the w’ork pf a 

spirit of our father arise and sfand before few seconds of Ib* took from bis 

thee in London ere the arrival of this linger tlie carbuncle 1 now wear and placed 
courier?’’ it in my hand. 

'Lhe climax had arrived. Kichejun’s heart Show the ring to my brother,” said he j 

was full. He .sank iiito a chair and hid his “he knows it well; and, slay ({uick - give 

fa<'c in his hands. A (Ka’p silence prevailed me ink.” 

throLigli the offu'e. Snatching up a slip of j>a|)er, our tdiief 

Nhnv, whatever wtis the feeling of my wrote in the Hebrew character, “ Believe the 

fel low' - clerks, I cannot convey the slightest In-arer ! ” 

idea of the revolution which had .sprung up “ But that in his hands. What your plan 
in my l)i’<\ast during the foregoing con- is, I know not. You havt: Ciir/e blancfm. 

versation. 1 had not. spoken, l.>iit eagerlv ICxplaiii all to niy brother, .lb; is the geniu5 
W’atched and dcwoui'ed c\eiT woial, (nc*iy of the family. 'I’lic lort lines of the house ol 

look, of the sc.'veral speakers. Npver w;is Ric:’ie[un are this day in your keeping. I’bi! 

there more burning genius of inspira- 
tion for an enterprising man than 
an irtoome limited to 1,500 ffanes ! 

Anyhow, I juinyied u}), kic'kt'd my 
woodiai stool away, and presented 
myself before Riehepin. 

“If Ireing in London ihn.'c liyurs 
frefore the ('oiirier may advantage the 
house,” cried I, “ liere do 1 undertake 
the task, (Jive me some token of 
credence to hand your Irrolher, sir, 
gold for my expenses on the n/ad, 
and trust to me ! ” 

“ What mean you ? Are you 
mad?” .said Riclie[)in, .surprised, 
while luv fellow - clerks began to 
mutter at my.prt^ensions. 

“I have iny.plan,” returned 1. 

“Oh, do but trust me. 1 am 
acquainted witlv this courier- with 
Schmidt. 1 have a hold on him a 
certain hold, believe me. t’hough I 
am but the junior here, J will travel 
with Schmidt, aye, in his very car- 
riage, and will win the race, though 1 
\ should he guillotined afterwards for 
\ strangling him l>y the wav. Time 
i flies, sir -tiaist me — say I may go.” 

Richepig hesitated. 

“ Is he trustworthy ? ” asked he of 
the head clerk, with wjtoiti I was 





starts at the ten. It wants ' 

twelve miitufes-'l 

goes, <)f course^ house of 

tile Embassy l on my hat^ 

snatching a cloak from the wall, and pocket- 
ing si heavy bag of gold all m a breath, ; y 

‘‘ He does- he does— awsiy with yoU— 
away!" and Rkhepin literally pushed me 
out of the door, amid the varied exclama- 
tions of tlu! ciorks. 1 took the steep stair- 
case at half-a-do/en bounds, and in half-a- 
do/.en niarc! found m)'si:‘lf in the Place du 
Palais Royal. 

Here I must e\|)lain tlic nature of the* 
relations that (‘xisied hoiween me and 
Schmidt. We wert; both IVi.* jiuailers of the 
Cak de la Re^eiu'c. S('hmi(h was the 
slowest c:bess-))layer I have ever seen. lb' 
has been known to sit for thn-e-f juarters of 
an hour over a move'* his hearl ''overed in his 
hands. We had mostly sineiled out. each 
Other as anta) 4 <,>nisls Iksmusc prettly evenly 
.matched. vSehmiilt loved i\ie, as 1 kru-w, 
tecausc it was not t'very m:in who would 
play with him. NoIkmIv but. a c'he.ss player 
can apprefiate the sirone, tii- (»1 laotherhood 
which links its ainatcsirs. I had managed to 
do many little la\<)urs for .Sc hmidt in otiier 
matters, .and so In* rej^arded me as more thait 
a frictul. He no more suspeete<.l me of bein^ 
a banker’s clerk than t)f beini^ Kiitg of tla' 
Sundwkh Islands. 

’’.rhe jinglish Ikiibassy at this lime o<'«‘upied 
an hotel adjoining the (.'ate de la Reg<‘n<v, 
at the door of whi(’h latna* n.'mple of lanu' 1 
planted myself in a (.'arch'ss looking attitude, 
with my juilse beating like a sU*dge hammer. 
The night was dark al)ove, but bright below, 
iSMning forth in all ihi* glory of lamplight. 

the fiorft'cothi'rc of the Ihitish envoy’s 
note! .stootl a light travelling ( arriage. I was 
in the nick of time, Schmidt was rea<ly ; 
fve horses wvre being eaparisoned for tlie 
journey. I went up t(,) the carriag(‘ and 
addressed n>y friend : - 

“ How’s this, Si'hmidt ? No ('ht'ss to- 
night ? I’ve been looking for you in the 
! Regcnce ! ” 

“Chess! Havt' you not heard ihi' m ws ? 
lilt’s no se(a*et, lUu)na|)arte has land<*d from 
■ ^ on the coast of I’r.inee. Paris will riiyg 
tidings in an hour or two. Fm oil 
ibis moment for London with despa telies.’’ 

“1 don’t envy you the journey said 1. 
“What a bore, shut up in that machine all 
bight ; to he sure, you can read all the way, 
vand”'-'^ — ^yes, you can .study our new gambit ! 
y “What a pity you can’t go with me"!” 

Sc^hmi4t^ in the of five 


and a- 

':pi^bhess alt'the'way-H’ ' ' ■ 

My heart leaped to my mouth. Thu 
was gorging the bait. Schmidt had drawn 
the markdd card ! 

invite me twice 1 ” said I, laugbibfe 
am in a very lazy humour, and have 
ho one earthly thing to do in Paris* for the 
next few days.” This \va.s true enough. 

“ Come along, then, niy dear fellow ! ” 
replied Schmidt ; “ make the je.st earnest. 
IVe a famous nighflamp, and am in no 
humour to sleep. 1 must drop you on the 
frontiers, because 1 dare not let the authorities 
of ( Calais or Poulogne see that 1 have a com- 
panioii, lest 1 should be suspected of stock- 
jobbing, but Fll ])ick you up on my return. 
Now, are the horstts ready, there?” 

“ I >0 you really mean wluil; you .say, 
Schmidt? ” 

“ Indeed, I do.” 

“ d'hen Fll tell you what,” said I, “ Fm 
your man, and famous fun we'll have.” 

J darted into the (’ah’, snatched uj) the 
first ('h('ss board and men tliat came to liand, 
and stood in n moment again by the side of 
my friend. 'The postillions were in their 
saddles. In wa* leaped, bang went the door, 
round r()iK.‘d the wheels, and away bounded 
our light calash at the rate of ten French 
miles an hour, for a moment we were 
sl()[)j)e(i at the barrier of St. Denis. 'Fhe 
gates tvere closed, and a heavy force of horse 
attd fool drawn n|) by the portals. My 
Iriend’s passport was strictly examined, and ^ 
we Icanu'd* that no other carriage could pass 
that night, the order being spetaal. I may 
here say that, ihronghoul the route, thanks 
to llu' telegra{)h, our horses wc're always 
changed at the various jK>st - houses w'ith 
lightning speed. 

‘* ( iood- night, gentlemen!” cried the 
offu'i't on guard, and away we went. 
St'hmidt, poor fellow, was setting u}) the 
('hess men. Ity -the live, if evea* yen ])lay 
chess in a (Muiage, and cannot make the 
men slaiul, wet the board with a little 
f7>/ tfe Urti7>t\ as we did. and you'll find no 
difficulty. 

\Vc played chess all night, talked, laughed, - 
and enjoye<l ourselves. We supped e/t route y 
in the carriage, and. as my courteous antago- f 
nist was busily discussing a bottle of old ‘ 
Markbrunner, I could but sigh that time had 
been denied me to put a vial of laudanum in : 
myt pocket, Schmidt .should have slept so 
soundly ! 

Time wore on. “ vShall I pitcif him oiit by ■ 

.. :mam • f^e ? ”1; refetedi ; ' & 
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“ We are overset ! ” I ctied. 
“(Jod fbri)id ! ’’ said Schmidt, 
he done?” ^ 

1 had already sprung out. 


' What'S to' 












;hor^ yet lives, be sure he recoHect». 

The soldiers shouted behind for my passpiii^ 

T threvy them some gold, which they were 
vulgar enough to pick 
up from the beach. ' 
■'■“■ 1 1 cast my eyes 

!| around. It waS' six 
I o'clock and the scene 
was deeply interest- 
||^E9|Sp9PC||l ing. The breeze had 
I set in well from the 
V ^ r west. The evening • 

^ \l I " bright ; 

B f 1 the air slightly frosty. 

^ 1 1 was known already 

^ that Napoleon had 
MHH.' escaped froi i his 

I })rison-house, and 

was marching on 
Paris ; and the 
^ . t English residents 

were flying from 
^ France like sheep 

before the wolf. 
^ I was hailed in a 

moment l>y several 
^ bronzed fishermen, 

jjj^H^ . with offers of service and 

vaunts of the superior quali- 
ties of tlieir several respec- 
IHR live vessels. I selected a 

stout, trim - looking lioat, 
and Icapetl on boaid, leav- 
^ ing my horse to his medi- 

A'j i.riTi.r. SI tatlOUS. 

f'or Dover!” cried I 




There .S(‘etiis to be little the matter, 
Schmklt. Hack the carii;ige to the inn, and 
all will be right in a twinkling." 

My friend the blaeksmith assured us he 
would repair all damage directly ; and, while 
he began to hammer away, wa.: jihilosophers 
coolly resumed our chess in the inn-parlour. 
The position of the game \v:is now' liighly 
critical both for Ri< hepin and Nap(.>leon, 
and also for me and Schmidt. I felt my 
antagruust must oe<'upy twenty heavenly 
minutes over his coming move. 1 left the 
room and darted to the stable. A groom 
was l>usy at his work. 

Have you a saddle-horse ready for the 
road? I am sent on in advance, 'rdi the 
landlord my friend within settles all. Give 
me the bridle.’' 

1 mounted and galloj>ed off like the wind. 

Boulogne ! Boulogne ! ” cried I, aloud, 
as I raced through the village in a states of 
ungovernable excitement. In a few minutes 
more I had alighted at the water-sido? Jf that. 


to the master of the l)o:ir.. “ My pay is five 
guineas a man ; 1 must have eight men on 
board in case it comes on to blow. Be 
smart, fcllftws, and away ! " 

'The imai were as active as eels. The 
polic'e were about to detain me with some 
infernal jargon about my passport again. 

'' (ait off,” I eried, eagerly. 

My captain (if 1 may ,so term a Breton 
sailor, half smuggler, lialf-frsherman) severed 
the rope which held us to the jiier head, our 
heavy brown sails were flung to the wand, 
and we were sweeping across the waiters. 
W'e dashed under the bows of a large English- 
built pac'ket, straining at her lashings like 
mad. The cajitain was reading the very 
stone,s and windows of the tenvn impatiently 
through a glass. The mob of idle spectators 
were so busily engaged watching his pro- 
ceedings, 1 was hardly noticed. 

“ A nice craft, that, sir,” said one of our 
men to me ; waiting for the English courier. 
If he don’t make haste shell lose her tide.”^ 

f, 


'■lldm’WE' pVtmTtED iTAPOLEON. 





We iihead. livery ].>it oUcainns we 
<’OukJ stretch was spread, and (he l>ill(>ws 
washed oiir deek from sltaii to stern. 'The 
l.ttlc vessel answered plonknisly to the eall. 
At one nioineiU 1 verily llu)ui;ht we should 
have been swanijnHl. My fellows, riunnselvt s, 
hesitated, and seemed inc lined to take in sail, 
“Cairry on,'’ cried our ('aplain, 

A little more washing ancl we were in com 
paratively smooth watta*, iindca- the chalk 
cliffs of Alhiofi. •Hy half past nine I had left 
Dover, and was •t(..*a ring along the* I.ondon 
road behind four fleet horses, ('anterburv 
and Rochester were, won and lost. I u»ok 
the direction of ]>ondon, and my carriage* 
pulled up) before tlu‘ gates of Kiche|»i/i’s 
villa before five o'clock in the morning. I 
had come from I^aris in thirty hours, 

1'he inmates must have thouglit I had 
come to take the mansion hy storm, so 
powerful were my aj)peals to the great bell^ as 
I stood at the gates in the early morning. In 
five minutfiiB more I found my.self by the 
conjugal bed of Rjehepin, God only know's 
how I gottherei ^ 


By the time Richepin 
wakened up, I handed in my entf 
dentials. I rapidly explained the 
circumstances of the case, aih4 
minutely detailed the situation of; 
our Paris hou.se. What words I 
used I cannot reiucmlxir. Ind^^; 
I sf)oke as in a state of deliriunii* 

I had not slej)! for tw'o days and 
nights, and my brain began to reel 
for want of' rest. 

‘‘(io into my dressing-room 
there,” said Richepiu, wulh the 
most imperturbable frotd, 

“ Do me the favour to open the 
slmtters, and in three minutes I 
shall l.)e with you.” 

1 rctiical mechanically. A heavy 
load seemed r moved already from 
my chest. In every tone of the 
great man's voice there was some- 
thing more than authority : there 
was genius, talent, })ower. 1 threw' 
myself ii [H>n a sofa. Richepun 
joined me. lie wore a Scarlet 
night -cap, and, enveloped in the 
blanket he had hastily dragged off 
the bed, looked, with his grisly 
beard ami massive throat, like an 
Indian cliief aljoiit to give the war- 
whoop. .Slarth'd abriijrtly from his 
slce|\, informed that the w'hole 
fortunes of his house VYt:re trem- 
bling in the balance, that name and fame 
were* being rent asiindcr, lu' was still Richejnn. 

“Return to IVame,” said he, “to my 
luother with all sj)e(‘(l. Sparc no exertion 
to he at J*aris some little limt' before 
Na[ioleon enters. \’our services in this 
affair will not be forgotten by our house. 
'I'o thank you here were waste of lime. 
Now mark my words : 'The Napoleon 
d\ai,asty will not last long, d'he army will 
declan* in his ta\our, but the nation, torn 
by war, will not stand by him. 'I'lte pro- 
blem to be sf^Ued is this ; M’o keep the 
gold out of his hands, and yet to remain 
friends with him. Atul thus would 1 have 
my brothtT procetd. We have undue 
bills to the amount of iiijllions and mil- 
lions flying about l*aris. Every holder 
of a note of itand will be giatl to allow' io per 
cent, discount for gold. Any [jremium will 
he given for gold to hoard during the crisis. 
Sc'ek out the liolders of our pjapKT, call it all 
in, and pay it off in gold. Call in all Lock 
yeftir paper in your desk, and the ship will 
ride out the storm. The bills will be iisele.ss 
to >Jai>dteon ; gold alone will meet his view s. 





? ■ iu;';' But, ■•ah If.- 

oitunately, the EngUA Govflmm^tailQ^ 
me to keep a few blanks for erpergenck^.^ 

He filled me up a passport ready signed* 
describing me as on “a s[>ecial mission 
and wc parted with a cordial squeeze of the 
hand. I can truly say, I neither ate 
drank in or near the British Metropolis, 

Fate was constant throughout 
journey. I reached Dover and 
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AMOX(iST iht' listfii- 

MR,. ing last year to vSir William 

CMIRDEKS. Hareourl’s exposition of liis 
famous Death Duties lUidget was 
Mr. C’hilders, paying what turned out in Ik* 
his last visit to the Mouse of ('ommnn>. 
'J 1 )irty'five years earlier he entered it as 
mv:ml>er for rontefratn. It was an odd 
coineidenee that, in iSIr* (lladst<»ne's Minisity 
of i86S, prominent place should have been 
hnmd for two returned emigrants fmm 
Australia. Mr. Lowe, member Tnr Sxalney 
in 1848, was, just twenty years latei, 
(lianeellor of the I'bxcl’ie'juer of the Km|)ire. 
Mr. ('Inlders, about the same tinu- a 
member of the X'ictorian (lovernnieni, wilhi 
a seat in the ('al.dnet ns (lommissioniT of 
'i'radc and (’ustoms, was Mr. (llad>te)nes 


A<lmiraUy as far back as iKe year 1864* 
Wheit Mr. (dad^one came intta office four 
years later lu:, :ii a bound, made the member 
for Pontefract P'irst Ltrrd of the Admiralty, 
'rhereatter, till failing ht'alth compelled retire- 
ment, Mr. (iladstone in successive Premier- 
.ships always offered ( ’a hi riel office to his 
whilom Secretary at the ‘rrcasury. 

Mr. (’.hiklcrs was a tvjx; of meml)cr of 
Parliament tiot likely in j)rcsent cinannstances, 
or in lite near future, to rise to the heights 
he reached ami along which, for many years, 
he safely walked. He was a good liead- 
clerk kind of a man, j>iodding, safe, rather 
titan brilliant. He contributed lottg speeches 
to debate, but tiiere wjjs no sparkle in the 
])ond(.Tous iria.^s. His so''ia,l manner, like 
liis Parliamentary style, liad a fine old- 


First Lord of the Admiralty. He, too, world Ikua.mr about it. His portly presence, 
l)C('am(‘ (.'hancellor of the lF\chc<jijer wheic urbane hut slightly j)om[)ous rnanuer, was 


in 1 88 2, Mr. (lladst«,'Ue 
retK'hed the ('oncliision 
that dual oflice. one beirig 
that of Leadt'r ol' lla^ 
H<)ust^ wciS loo nuicli t vi n 
for a <’oiuparalively }<aing 
man lilo* hinisrlf. 

Jt was tite boast of the 
late Lord ('ottesloe that 
for something like half a 
century he lead heard cvc iy 
liudget s])ec‘ch made in 
the House of (\>mmo!i>. 
'rhornas k'rancis ]■’ remantle 
began as Secretary to tlie 
Treasury, passial tlirougli 
higher Ministerial offu'es, 
and settled down with a 



hit (»ff during the Parlia- 
ment of 18S0 by a politi- 
cal and personal friend, 
one of a group conversing 
in the old smoking-room 
ojhuiing on to the 'Terrace. 
'Du* worn-out senators were 
whiling away tlie time by 
a genial game <'onsisting 
of lilling n}> the initials of 
])rominent men with words 
iTK)re t)r less descriptive of 
their personal ajipcarance 
and manner. Hiigli Cul- 
ling li.irdley f ‘hilders was 
the appropriately sonorous 
name. of the then Secre- 
tary ot' State for War. 


peerage to the (Tairman- Here Comes Lverybody 

ship of the Hoard of ( aisionis, A\ het]'.er ('liildrrs'’ was suggesh-d as even better, 
on the 'Frt'asurv llench, under tlie (lallerv, As one thinks of him, with head thrown 


where Treasip'v officials not being nii iu 
hers sit, or in ^ the Peers’ Ciallery, Lord 
(Mttesloe, born at the close (;f the eighteenth 
century, advancing step by ste]> with the 
ageing nineteenth century, was alwny.s in his 
place on Hudget Night. Mr. ('hilders 
developed the same passion, and sim’c lie 
retired from IMrliamenlary life he was, when 
healtli })erinitted, ever found under the Callery 
on Hudget Night. 

He began Ministerial life in this country 
a.s one of Mr. Cladstone's Young Men. 
It i.s true Lord Palmerston fir.st picked 
him out, ihaking him Civil I.ord of the 

V'ol, xi.-'-49. 


hack, chest protuberant, sailing along the 
corridors, or marching up the floor of the 
House, the prefix seems not ilbfittod. 

^Vith relcrenre to some recent 
^ ^ . reiijarks in this page, on the 

.extraordinary gift pos.sessed by 
the Mar(|uis of Salisbury of 
delivering an important .sj>eech 
without the assistance of notes, a correspon- 
dent, who speaks as one having authority, 
writes : “ I can confirm, by a remarkable 
instance, the accuracy of your statement, 
I .happened to be in close communication 
with l.ord Salishur)’' when he delivered his 
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the Irish 


famous speech at Newport, in October, 
1885. A critical stage had l.)een reached 
in the battle then raging between the 
advanced Radicals, led by Mr. (.’ham- 
berlain, iin(I(.'r the banner ol the un- 
authorized programme, ni^l the ('(jnserva- 
tive I'arty. d'he si)ee(:h covered a wide 
range ol* to|>ies at lioine and abroad. It 
contains the passage in whic h L<ad Salislniry 
oauticaisly l»iJt significantly resj)ond('d to Mr. 
Parnell s reference to the j)osition of Austria 
and Hungary as l)earing on 
Q)uestion. Such a inani 
festo, made at such a 
tinte by the Icadia* of a 
great party, might well 
have suggested tin* (I« si 
ral.)ility of the assistance 
of manus('ript notes. 

What iiappened was ^ust 
this : l.ord Salisbury re- 
tired to his private room 
at the hotel wIkmc he 
sto)>ped, and remained 
there for lliree (juarlers 
of an hour thinking over 
his speech. When he 
a|)[)eared on the plat- 
form he had for sitle 
written oti the ha('k of a 
taining a (|U(>tation of ; 

Cliamberliiin. 'This he 
place. I 'or tin.* lasst, he 
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note a 
visitiii) 


few 

■card. 


lim.’S 
con- 

a sj)eet:h hy Mr. 
read in its pro))er 
went unfalteringly 


on, speaking for upwards of an hour, a 
weighty, |)olishi.‘d, histori(' oration, delivered 
without the assistance of a 
single note,” 

It is interesting to 
TMK know what was the 
EX'tKA('i'. e.\tra('t from Mr. 

Cham herlain's 
speech which thus interested 
Lord Salisbury and introdueed 
a variati(m in Ins oratoric’al 
habit I have looketl up the 
Newport speech ami find what 
was written on the visiting- 
card. The (iovernrnent of 
Lord Salisbury, “the Stopga[) 

(xovernment,” as Mr. ('ham- 
berlain wittily and graphically 
described it, had, at the date of this New- 
port speech, been a few months in othce. 
Alnio.st at the outset of his speech, Lord 
Sali.sl)ury rej)lies to his critics. “Some 
orators,” he sa\\s, “describe our conduct as 
slavish, others call it submisshe. Lord 
Hartington .says we have been guilty of gross 
? political immorality — he, the great maintainer 



of principle, who never yielded an opinion ip 
his life— and Mr. Chamberlain reproaches us 
in language so categorical tliat 1 will quote 
it. Mr. (J ham her la in says this: ‘What is 
the complaint that I ha^e to make against 
the present (Government ? It is that they act 
and speak in office in alisolute contradiction 
to all that they said and did in Ofiposition.’ 
And then he pr(.)ceeded to single me out. Well, 
now, as he has singled me out, I will speak for 
myself. I will say that this is an absolute 
libel ; that it has not a shadow or shred of 
truth, and that T defy 
liim to point out the 
language 1 used in (){)- 
position whieh in office 
^ contradi('ting hy 
c' my deeds. 11 is a simple 

lest. If he f'an prove 
it, he confounds me. If 
he does not jirove it, 
tile reproach he makes 
recoils ujion himself, 
and covc.Ts with the 
(barge of dishonesty 
the tac:tic s whic'h he 
pursues. (.A \A)ice : 

‘ Affidavits I ') Unfortu- 
nately, idr. (.’lKiml;erlain is not very strong 
on affichuits ; at least, he is not very 
strong with affidavits tiiat are of any value. 
'The affidavits that he lias to use his friends 
are obliged to purchase.*’ 

'I’liis last barbed shot is a referencxi to an 
e[)isode; in the hi.story of the Aston Park 
, Riots, ujion which repeated 
debate took [ilace in the 
House of Commons night 
after niglit. Mr. (’hamhc*rlain 
stood at bay, Lord Randolph 
Churchill leading the en- 
\enomed atta(.'k of the Con- 
servative Party upon the states- 
man who at the time had 
eclipscM Mr. ].lright, and even 
Mr. (iladstpne,. in power to 
exc'ite their ire. 

Another corre- 
spondent chal- 
lenges the state- 
ment in the same 
which affirmed that Mr, Bright, 
whilst he observed the precaution of supply 
ing himself with catch notes of points 
in hi.s .s[)eecb, enlarged them only by writing 
out the full text of his peroration. My 
infbrmant mentions the interesting fact 
that he possesses the manuscript of one of 
the last speeches Mr. Bright delivered in 
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the country. It runs to many folios,” he 
sa3ss, ‘‘all AiTitten in the Tribune’s neat 
handwriting, much interlined. Not only is 
the peroration#written out in full, but many 
of the more important sentence^ forming 
earlier portions of the speech.” 

That being so, obviously does not dash 
with the remark challenged. I spoke of Mr. 
Bright’s life “long habit, more especially 
when he was in his prime, in the plenitude 
of his mental and physical power. It is 
probable enough that, as years advanced and 
the grasshopper became a burden, he realized 
the desirability of refreshing his memory 
with full notes. 

I well remember his api)earance ^Ind manner 
when, in 1874, became back to Parliamentary 
life after an interval forced 
upon him by illness. He 
broke the silence of many 
years when he unexpectedly 
aj)peared at the table and 
offered to share with Mr. 

Whalley tlie duty of escort- 
ing to the table Dr. Kenealy. 

The then redoubtable Doc- 
tor, just returned for .Stoke, 
found himself solitary in the 
crowded Chamber save for 
the friendship of the chival- 
rous-minded, if wrong- 
headed, Mr. Whalley. 'I'he 
new member, holding a 
slout gingham umbrella in 
the one hand and his hat 
ill the other, essayed to 
walk up the floor under 
tlieir escort and so take 
the oath. The Speaker 
demurred on tlie ground 
that custom did not recog- 
nise either the umbrella or 
the hat, it being re<]iiired 
that a new member should 
be introduced by two sitting 
members, prepared to testify 
to his identity. *Only Mr. 

Whalley was ready to associate himself with 
the elect of Stoke-on-lVent. 

Then, from the lower end of the bench, 
where he was modestly seated, Mr, Rriglit 
rose, and in voice so low and tongue so 
faltering that it was with difficulty he was 
heard, offered, as he said in deference to the 
will of a large constituency, to walk with the 
new member to the table. 

I^ater in the same Parliament he, a .9 he 
told a friend, frequently came down to the 
House prepared to take part in the current 


debate. I have often noticed him sitting oii 
the front bench with notes in his han4 
apjiarently waiting for the member on his 
legs to resume his .seat, and provide oppor- 
tunity for his interposition. VVht?n the moment 
arrived, Mr. Bright fiiiled to rise to his feet, 
and so opportunity was lost. Mr. Bright 
told his friend that, when the very moment 
came that he might liave spoken, his nerve 
failed him, and he gratefully permitted him- 
self to be passed over. 

He conquered this weakness as the Sessions 
})assed, and regained that ancient command 
over the Chamber which enabled him to 
dispense with the assistance of all but a 
few notes. I'Voni first to last tlie perora- 
tion was fairly written out. 

Within the walls 
ROOM roR of the Palace 
A sr.y uK. at Westminster, 
a n cl on the 
grass'jilots in its immediate 
neighliourhood, statues are 
apjiropriately raised to great 
Parliament men. I'he 
muster will surely be in- 
(:oinj>lete if place be not 
found for a counterfeit pre- 
sentment ol Lord Randolph 
Clnirchill. He was not 
great in the sense the title 
may be bestowed upon 
l.ord Palmerston and Lord 
Heaconsfidd, whose statues 
.stand without, or Earl Rus- 
sell and Mr. Bright, but 
lately added to the me- 
mentos of great l\arliament 
men luiar the approaches 
to the House of Commons. 
He was not their equal in 
the race, since, in respect 
of years, he fell out of the 
track at half their age. But, 
a.s far as he went, his career 
will eijual in brilliance that 
of any compeer. 

"J'he pity of it is that there does not seem 
to be left any group of men in the House of 
Commons, or in political ranks outside it, 
who are likely to move in the direction indi- 
cated. Lord Randolph, with all his brilliant 
talent and .some lovable qualities, had a 
fatal gift of estrangement. He was much 
more ready to wound the susceptibilities of 
an individual or a party than he was to cajole. 
Naturally of imperious nature and of impatient 
habits, he could not endure mediocrity. 
Often when he might have been content 
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quietly to ignore it, he must needs cut it 
with knivt-s or beat it about its res]>ect- 
at)le head. As there is a large leaven 

of mediocrity in humanity, even in the 
Mouse of Commons, it will be under- 

stood tliat Lord Rando^j)h made many 
enemies, and has left behind him undy- 
ing resenlinents. 'These must fade away 
under tlie mert iful influenee of tinu*, and 
the House of (Commons will not always 

relrain from doing luaiour to one of its 
most brilliant, if one of its most willul, 

sons. 

Some day there will j)robably l)e 
T)iiblished -as doubtless there is 
alreabv iairly written out -a lull 
ae('ount ol the negotiations that 
followed on the retirement, at the In^ginning 
of the Session of i<SS4, of Mr. llrand from 
the SjK:aker's (.'haiia It is already well 
known in the inner eirele of Parliamentary 
life that tlie happy 
chana^ by whieh the 
(.:hoi('e fell (»n Mr. Arthur 
I*eel was unex[)eete(l. I 
lielieve the man n'ally 
designated at tlie ('lose 
of d i ver s i fi ed \ > ro( ‘eed- 
ings was Mr. ( ampbel!- 
bannerman, 'That was 
a selei'lion wlVu'h as uni- 
versally ('ommended itself 
in 1K.S4 as it did in t8t)5. 

Mr. Cladstone, not less 
than his ('oIl(.‘agues, ap- 
proved the ehoite. Put 
he desired to pay a eom- 
pliment to the. son o( his 
old chief, and insisted 
that, in the first instaiuv, the post should be 
offered to Mr. Arthur Prel. 

'That such a ywocedure meant tlie sitelving 
of Mr. (dampbell-Hannerman’s claims no one 
believed. Mr. Peel had a jdace found for 
him in the Home Offu'e when, in 1880, Mr. 
(dadstone formed his ( lovernmenl. He had 
filled it only fora single Session, relincjuishing 
it on the score of ill-health. A man not 
physiCially strong enough to perform tlie 
duties of Under Secretary of State could 
hardly be e\po(‘led to face the storm 
and stress that hurtle round the Speaker’s 
Chair. Fortunately for the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Peel, after careful consideration, 
felt able to undertake the office, and 
through eleven Sessions presided over the 
proceedings of the House of Commons 
with incomiiarable dignity and commandKig 
vigour. 


Another former colleague turned 
MR. to by Mr. Gladstone at this in- 
GOSCHEN. teresting time was Mr. Goschen. 

Not lieing able' to approve 
certain r^eform [irojects to which the 
Ministry of t88o were committed, Mr. 
(ioschen was lujt included in the Ministry, 
but he still ranked as a Liberal, sat in 
friendly contiguity behind his old colleagues 
on the 'Treasury Bench, and upon occasion 
vigorcjiLsIy trounced right bon. gentUanen 
0])posiU'. He had .‘^hovvn his loyalty to the 
new Ministry by accepting, at Mr. (dad- 
stone’s hand, in May, i8tSo, a .siiecial mission 
to (..'onstanrinopie. 

When, towards the close of the Session 
of 1883, Mr. brand intimated his inten- 
ti(.>n of retiring, Mr. (iosc'hen was the 
fust man turned to by Mr. (dadstone 
with invitation to ste]) into the va('ant 
( 'hair. I h' was by no means indisjiosed 
to undertake the duli(‘s 
of the high position. 
Only one thing debarred 
him. 'That was the ])hysi- 
cal shortsightedness 
which makes it diffu'ult 
for him to recognise 
friends even on iKUiches 
immediately opposite. It 
is hard enough lor a 
member in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. Mr. 
(Joschen felt that in his 
ca.se the difficulty would 
be unduly increased, and 
therefore begged to be 
excused. 

Mr. (dadstone next turned to Sir 
t.OKD T’aner Herschell, at the time 

iiEKSC Hia,!,. Solicitor - ( Jeneral. Inklings of 
o\ertures made to Mr. Goschen 
and to Mr. ('ampbell - Bannernian found 
currency in jiolitical gossip of the hour. It 
is, I fancy, known only within a narrow' circle 
that in the winter of 1883-4 the Speakership 
was oftered to Sir Farrer. It was a tempting 
prize to dangle before a man still compam- 
tively young to I’arliamentary life, and holding 
no higher position than the Solicitor-General- 
ship. Sir Farrer had, however, other views, 
and boldly declined to be drawn aside by 
this allurement. 

Just two years later his courage was 
rewarded by appointment to the Wool- 
sack. When, in 1884, he had to consider 
w'hether he would forthwith take the Chair 
in the Commons or live on in the hope of 
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presiding over the House 
of T.ords, there was not 
in prospect any indica- 
tion of that •clisniption 
of the Liberal Party which 
worked so many miracles 
and turned aside the cur- 
rent of so many live.s. 

Sir Henry Janies was 
Attorney - f/cneral, and 
in the natural order of 
things would have ne\t 
succeeded to the C'han- 
ccllorship of the K\- 
('hc<|ucr when a vacancy 
was at the disjjosal of the 
Liljcral Premier. It has 
been j)ro ved by t‘ vents 
in the House of Peers 
that Sir Larrcr Hers<'hell 
would ha\‘c mad(' an admirabit' S[)caker. As 
it was he stood aside, so ('ontributing to the 
remarkable train of circumstances that led 
deel to the ('hair. 

Among the <juainl jirivilegcs that 
jiertain to the office and dignity 
of the Speaker is that of receiv- 
ing C'very year from the Master 
of the I Uuk hounds a lau'k and 
a doe killc'd in the Royal j»rescrves. 'I'he 
buck duly arrives in .September, the doe 
coyly following in November. 'The custom 
p>es laai'k as far as records remain, and with 
it is established a fi.\(.*d fee by way of honor- 
arium to tfie official (of course^ got the 
Master of the Ihickhounds) wly) forwards 
the beast. 'Phere is no embarrassing modesty 
about the transaction. Here is the biu'k 
presented by (’ornmand of her gracious 
Majesty, and here is a little bill for 15s., 
f^ang the pen[uisitt\s of the lumtsilian. Hoth 
buck and doe come from ihishey I 'ark, 
said among ('onnoisseurs to produce the 
daintiest venisim (Ireat Pritain yields. 

Later in the year, somewhere about 
Christmas time, t^Je Speaker receives another 
tribute, the donors on this occasion being the 
Cdothworkers' ('ompany of J.ondon, who 
send a present of a generous width of the 
l)est broadcloth. I believe that one or two 
ot Her Majesty’s Ministers share with 
the S[)eaker this timely beneficence. 'Vhe 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General 
are certainly kept in broadcloth by this 
annual and honourable charity. 

During the recess the Si)eaker 
received a communicatitm ffom 
a well - known firivate member 
begging his assent to a proposal 
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to connect the House of 
('ommons with a public 
telephone service, I'he 
idea was that subscril;)er.S 
to the service, sitting at 
homt' at ease, should be 
enabled to follow the 
debates. It wa.s repre- 
sented that the agency 
already had ('ommimieti' 
tion with some of the 
principal theatres, con- 
fer t-ha.1 Is, and churches. 
All llial wa.s wanted to 
complete llu^ happiness 
of llu‘ir sul)scribers was 
that tliey should at will 
lu; able to “turn on” 
the Iloiis(* of C'ommons. 
lu view of the unre- 
for seats in the Strangers’ 
no doubt that himdrcals 
pcojile would be willin;j: 


would convince 
n<‘\v luxury was 
'fake it through- 


tlistrict would, by 
of da/./.ling e.xcite- 


THE 
ELECTRO- 
PHONE. 


nutted pressure 
(iallery, there is 
of ihoii.sands of 
to pay a reasonable sum to be placed 
on terms of permanent intimacy with the 
House of ('ommons. It is probable that 
a very brief exjU'rii'nce 
the houseliolder that the 
scarcely vvortli the cost, 
out, hour f>y hour, minute lyv minute, of 
a long Session, llie House of ('ommons is 
a .sadly dreary plac'e. I'here are whole 
hours during which a Scottish ('onventicle 
in a remote country 
compari.son, be a hall 
ment. 

It is true that in descriptive articles the 
House is presented as a place in which 
one moment of breathless excitement suc- 
ceeds another, 'i'liat is, however, a delusion 
kept up by the device of flicking out 
bits here and there and stringing them 
together with such skill as is given to the 
artist. What the. unfortunate man who thus 
ministers to the instruciion and entertain- 
ment of the public suffers is a matter never 
talked about. He has to sit it out from 
beginning to end, patiently awaiting some 
phrase or incident that will serve hi.s 
purpose. 

I’here are times, when a big speech is in 
course of delivery, when the House of 
Commons telephone might be a prized 
adjun('t to family life. 'I’aken on the average, 
the householder would be wise to remain 
content with the more O': less severely 
sifted and condensed accounts of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings given by the morning 
papers. 
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ON THE 
TKEASUkV 
liENCH. 


All interesting book might be 
FIRST if it Were possible to 
obtain from Ministers an account 
of their feelings, reflections, and 
^experiences on the first occasion 
they are privileged to take, their seat on the 
Treasury Bench. It is an enormous stride 
(generally, by the way, taken across the 
gangway) when a man quits the benches 
where [irivatc mernliers sit and finds himself 
enrolled as one of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Once launched on those waters he may steer 
his course in various directions, and some- 
times hits upon currents that carry him into 
the office of Prime Minister. 

la Iking with a member of the 
non late Ministry on the epoch as it 
LOWE, affected him, the conversation 
took an uncx[)ected turn, 

“ 1 don’t remember anything about the 
first night,” lie said, “except that after I 
had been sitting on the 
'i'reasury Bench a quarter 
of an hour Bob Lowe 
dropped in, and gave me 
enough to think of for 
the rest of the night. It 
was early in the Session, 
a nasty, wet evening, the. 
pavements thick with 
mud. Lowe had evidently 
walked, at least part of 
the way, for his boots 
were all muddy. As he 
crossed one leg over the 
other I became painfully 
conscious of a jiiete of 
once white tape hanging 
out from the trouser by 
the heel, evidently con- 
nected with some under- 
garment. He wore a curious coat, 
big pockets outside below the 
as in (]uiet country places 
ciates with the working poacher, 
not have been at all suqirised if he 
had brought out of one of these huge 
receptacles a fine hare, and out of the 

other a brace of pheasants. I’here was 

evidently something there. I guessed 
that by a certain bulk i ness. In fact, as 

the bench filled up, I was conscious of 
pressing against it, 

“ With the ardour of a novice, I sat in my 
new place till close upon the dinner-hour. 
So did Lowe. Just before eight o’clock I 
said I would go and get some dinner. 

Lowe said he thought he wouldn’t trouble. 
Then he dived into the recesses of the pocket 


conceived the 
ing himself of 
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with 
hips, such 
one asso- 
1 should 


next to me, dragged out a chunk of breacj, 
and ate it on the Treasury Bench. That, 1 
fancy, was his dinner.” 

The gathering of# a new Parlia- 
MAKiNG^A ment provides Mr. Biddulph 

BOOK. Martin with another world to 
conquer. During the existence 
of the House dissolved at the General Elec- 
tion of July, the figure of the member for 
Droitwich, with a stout volume under his 
arm, was familiar in the lobby and corri- 
dors of the House, He always seemed 

to be looking for' someone. AVhen he 
found his (|uarry, the book was opened, a 
pen produced, and an autograph added to 
the long list. 

Mr. Martin’s Parliamentary history does 
not date farther back than 1892. Soon 

after his appearance on the scene he 
notable idea of possess- 
the autograph of every 
one of his colleagues 
in the memorable House 
of Commons that 
passed a Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland. When 
the Dissolution came he 
was able to congratulate 
himself U[)on possessing 
the signature of every 
man in the House except 
eight. One thus distin- 
guished was Mr, C. P. 
A'illiers, whose rare atten- 
dance made him hard to 
catch. 

In some cases Mr. 
ISlartin has enriched his 
volume with the photo- 
graph of a member with 
the signature appended. 
As the autographs accumulated, and the 

value of the book increased, he became 
anxious for its security. It was suggested to 
him that, taking a hint from the customs of 
the peregrinating clerks of Jiis own and other 
firms of bankers, he should, as he went his 
rounds, have the book attached to his 
person by a steel chain. Mr. Martin, however, 
resolved to trust to the honesty of his fellow- 
members, which was in the end triumphantly 
vindicated. No one stole or, as far as it is 
known, attempted to steal the precious 
volume. 

It is the second book Mr. Martin has 
compiled. The first, published under the 
title, “ The Grasshopper in Lombard Street,” 
is a history of the great banking-house in 
w’hich he is a partner. 
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Among many pretty stories of 
Lord (iranville’s Lord AVarden- 
^ ' ship which linger round Walmer 

DKM'AICH. L» • V * *1 

( astle IS one aoout a cipher 
despatch. Being suddenly called to London, 
Lord (lranvill(‘, at the time Foreign Minister, 
assured himself that one of his secretaries 
who was staying at the Castle liad with him 
the key to the cijiher usc-d in the private 
ot’tieial coinnuinicaiions of the Secretary of 
Stale. At dinner ‘ tiint.‘ Lady (iranville 
was startled by receipt of a long tjiessage 
from her husliand. i^eing in cipher, it was 
evidently of great importance, and the .seerte 
lary hastened off to hunt up 


length. At one of these, just before the 
close of the Session, the guests are exclu- 
sively the high odicials of the House, nc 
memhers of Parliament being j>resent. Othei 
two are given to Her Majesty's Ministers and 
to the Leaders ol tfae ( )[)])osition respectively, 
d'hu.s there remains lor ordinary members 
only a chance of inclusion in one of three 
dinners. As the guests at any one banquet 
do not exceed forty, it is obvious the process 
(»f exhausting the list is prolonged. As a 
matter of fact, it is, I believe, thought to 
he a reasonable matter if in a Parliament 
of average duration the list has been run 
through. Some Inindreds of memliers t lected 
to the Parliamciu of 1S92, for e.xample, 
returned to their constituents without having 
dined with the Sptxaker. 

Pressure of competition is to some extent 
relieved by tht' fai t ihat^ still jireserving the 
tradition of Mr. Parnell, the several section*' 
of Irish members are united at least in this, 
that they do not dine with Mr. Speaker. In 
the later Parliaments over which he pre- 
si<le<i, Mr. Peel refrained from going througl: 
the fi^rm of inviting them. Nor were tin 
l.alKnir memhers. who figured largely in th( 
last l\arliament, at any time the Sjieaker’s 
guests. With them the great ( ‘lothe.s Diffi 
cully was an insuperable barrier. 'The only 
ex('e|)tion made in this res[)eet was in tlu 
person of Mr. Purl. Whilst ht 


the key in order to translate it. 

When the task was complete, 
the [)ortentous looking despatch 
tiirned out to lie a playful note 
to his wife which, amid the 
com] ideations of foreign affairs 
and the pressure of State work, 
Lord Cranville had found time 


to com])ose and dispatch. 
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I'here is a vague 
i m } )ress io n ou t side 
that the Speaker in 
the course of a 


Session dines the ivhole Hou.se 
f^f Commons iti Uitches. His 


state is far more gracious. He 
gives six formal dinners in the 


course of a Session, assuming 
the Session runs its ordinary 



w.is Secretary to the Board ol 
Trade he was present at mort 
than one Ministerial banquet 
given by the Sp<‘aker, and was 
distinguished amid the uniform.*^ 
by wearing the dinner-clres.s ol 
a ])rivate citizen. 

The mover and seconder ol 
the Address art* always included 
in the first of the Speaker’s 
Sessional dinner-parties. It wili 
he remem l)cred that a couple 
of years ago, when Mr. Fenwick 
seconded the Address, he was, in 
due course, invited to Speaker’^ 
hou.se, but not having Couri 
dress or uniform, he fell 
constrained to forego lh( 
privilege. 


SIR DONALD AIAO AKLANIv'S 
OI-FICIAL COSTU|rlE. 



“ Flotsam " : An Oceolh Incident. 

<1 


By Herbert Russell. 


AWN at sea is the dreariest, 
bleakest, and most weird of 
effects which this wide world 
has to offen I can conceive 
of nothing comparable to the 
sense of utter desolation pro* 
duced upon the mind by the first sifting of 
the faint greenish streak upon the black 
eastern sky, and the gradual stealing out of 
the wide circle of waters to the slow broaden- 
ing of the early twihght. So cold, so ashen, 
so unspeakal)ly lonely does the ocean appear 
in the grey and ghostly glimmering. Of 
course, with the flashing of the firmament 
into the wide splendour of morning, the 
aspect of Nature cliangcs a.s though by 
magic. But during the brief ptM'iod wdiich 
heralds the af)proach of sunrise at sea, the 
mind is sulxlued l)y a feeling almost of awe 
and sadness, such as no hour ashore could 
possibly exercise. 

I recollect that, on the particular September 
morning which is the date of the opening of 
my story, 1 thouglU 1 had never beheld .such 
a scene of solitude as was revealed by the 
breaking of the dawn. It was my watch on 
deck from four till eight ; and here I may as 
well tell you at once that I was chief mate of 
the barque Jessh\ of London, and that my 
name is Stanley (iordon. W e were deep in 
the heart of the Atlantic, lying-up on a sbirp 
bowline to the lirisk gushing of the south- 
east trades, with our jib-boom pointing fair 
for Cape Town, whither we were l)ound. 

The small hours had been uncommonly 
dark, with a note of storm occasionally 
booming through the hoar.se piping of the 
wind, that split into a thou.sand wild songs 
amidst the invisible rigging on high ; and 
several times I had been on the verge of 
reducing sail, l)ut kept all fast on recollecting 
; that the barometer stood pretty high, and that 
; we were in latitudes where the wind usually 
bolds tolerably steady. The breeze lulled 
suddenly just before the eastern horizon 
commenced to open, and sunrise found the 
barque pitching with uncomfortable, jerky 
movements upon the heavy, foamless swell 
that came shouldering up to her wea^her- 
bow ; nearly upright, and the short, oily 


wake astern plainly showing that she was 
doing nothing over four knots an hour. 

“ Going to be a calm presently, Mr. 
Gordon, think you.-*” said the voice of the 
skipper at my elbow\ The men were washing 
dowm, and in w^atching them swill the buckets 
of w^ater along, I had not noticed him come 
on deck. 

“W'hy, sir, I don't quite know wdiat to 
make of the look of the weather. I'he sky 
has a sort of stony stare about it, so to speal^ 
which 1 should reckon to mean more wind 
presently.” 

“ Or rain,” he answered. “ The glass don't 
give indications of anything dirty.” 

Just then a man wdio was on the foreyard, 
doing some job or other up there, hailed the 
quarter-deck. 

“ Halloa ! ” cried Captain Dudley. 

“ There’s a sail right ahead, sir, about four 
miles off. Looks to me to be something 
wrong aboard of her, as she don’t seem to 
be heading on any perticler course.” 

VV'e crossed to the bulwarks and peered 
ahead. Right in a line with our jib-boom 
end lay a small black object, looking to be 
upon llie horizon from the comparatively low 
level of tile ban]ue’s decks. The seaman on 
the foreyard must have had marvellous sight 
to detect anything uncommon in her appear- 
ance at that distance : to me she was just a 
little smudge against the dull grey of the sky. 
The skipper stepped to the companion-hatch, 
and fetched the ship’s glass from the rack. 
He levelled it, took a long stare, and then 
passed the telescope on to me with the ex- 
clamation, “ A derelict, or I’m mistaken ! ” 

I pointed the tube, and after a short spell 
of searching, there leapt fair into the circle of 
w^eltering w'aters a small brig, with her fore- 
topmast gone, her sails in great confusion, 
and lying with her head right up in the wind's 
eye, all aback. Whether she was abandoned 
or not, we were as yet too far distant to per- 
ceive. The spectacle of that disabled vessel 
sent a thrill through me. It was impossible to 
conjecture of what scenes of destitution and 
nvisery she had been, or might even still be, 
the little floating theatre. Few sailors can 
view a derelict in mid-ocean without emotion, 









and although this brig ahead was not a total 
wreck, yet her appearance was sufficiently for- 
lorn to appeal to the mind as a tolerably "com- 
plete picture yf 
maritime dis- 
tress. 

We neared 
her slowly, and 
meanwhile the 
captain and my- 
self continued 
alternately to 
w a t c h her 
through the 
spy-glass for any 
signs of life, but 
never once saw 
any indication 
that there were 
human beings 
on board. \\'he!i 
we were within 
a quarter of a 
league of her to 
leeward, (..Cap- 
tain Dudley 
motioned to the 
m a n at t h e 
wheel to put the 
helm down, and 
the /essie came 
slowly round, head to wind, and lay without 
way, curtseying in long floating plunges upon 
the surges. 

‘‘Mr. ( Gordon,” said the captain, “will you 
take a couple of hands in a boat anti* go and 
overhaul lliat vessel ? I’ve a liotion that 
she’s a sound ship, abandoned for some 
reason, which, perhaps, you’ll find out. If 
so, there may be a tidy salvage job for us all 
in her. Anyhow, go you and se« what you 
can- make of her.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, and sang 
out for some men to lay aft and lower the 
port quarter-boat. The little fabric sank 
from the davits into the water. I took 
my seat in the sfern-sheets, and two fellows 
[Hilled with powerful strokes towards tht; 
brig. As we drew near, 1 looked narrowly 
at the vessel to try and discover what 
was amiss with her. She sat fairly high 
upon the WMter, and it was evident that 
her hold w^as pretty dry. I seemed to find 
scarcely sufficient cause in her broken fore- 
topmast to account for her abandonment. 
We rounded under her stern, upon which 
was painted in large white letters the name, 
Wanderer^ laverpool. The quarter- boat 
floated undter the main-chains, and the sea- 
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men tossed their oars. Watching my efaano^ 
I sprang, and gained the deck, 

I was satisfied in my own mind that thi 
brig was abao- 
doned before 1 
boarded bet, 
and the .scene 
of her decks 
confirmed me 
in this belief. 
There were no 
signs of life any- 
where to be 
seen. Yet be- 
tween the bul- 
warks she look- 
ed as sound as 
though she had 
just come out 
of dock, and I 
began to think 
with Captain 
Dudley that 
there might be 
a tidy sum ol 
money to be 
earnt as .salvage 
if we should 
carry her safel) 
into some port 
Stepping tc 
the side, 1 called down to the two seamen 
to hitch the painter of the boat to a ring- 
bolt and let her ride alongside whilst ] 
overliaulecl the brig below. 1 walked to th€ 
companion, and paused a moment gazing 
round at the weather. It looked rather black 
and dirty to windward, but I never reckoned 
that any change would be coming along fol 
the present, seeing that, act'ording to Captair 
Dudley, the glass stood high, and we were ir 
tolerably dependable jiarallels. 

I i)ut my foot upon the ladder and 
descended. The cabin in which 1 found 
myself was a small, plain, seagoing interior, 
lighted by a skylight in the deck over- 
head ; a narrow gangway or passage opened 
out of the after-end of it, which I supposed 
led to the sleeping berths. A row of lockers 
ran on either hand, serving as seats, and 1 
began exploring these to see whether I could 
come across the ships papers. I rummaged 
three or four of them without finding any 
thing of note, but presently, in a cornei 
locker, 1 discovered a black tin case, with the 
name of the vessel painted upon the lid of it. 
I immediately guessed that this would con- 
tain just what I wanted, and, lifting it out, 
pfaced it upon the table. The lid was 
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secured by a small brass padlock, but by 
pushing the pin out of the hinge with the 
jjoint of my penknife, I succeeded in 
lifting the cover. d’hc case cojilained a 
little l)undk' of blue and white papers, 
bound together witli a ]decv‘ of sf)unyarn, and 
looking through them, I presently found that 
this l)rig was the IWnufcrer, of lyH tons, of 
Ijverj)ool, to which port she was bound from 
('alcLitta with a general cargo, of which a 
large {proportion consisted of {palm oil ; that 
Abraham Williams was the name of her 
master ; and that the vessel and cargo were in- 
sured for ^'23,500. I whistled l(jw when 1 read 
these figures. 'I'liey gave me some idea of 
the valin,‘ of thi* jaize we had fallen in with. 

I had {probably been seated at that cabin 
table for about a (juarter of an hour, {lerusing 
those {pajiers, when, lifting my eyes in the 
direction (pf the {las^age leading aft, I half 
.started from my chair at the S{)e( ta('le wliieh 
greeted me. Standing in the narrow door- 
w'ay, framed in it, and forming a .striking 
living {pielure, was the ligtirc of a young girl, 
regarding me fixedly, in a startled, undeeided 
{posture, as thougli not sure whether to 
advance or retire. She was 
tall and sliglit, about twenty 
yearsof oge,as near. is I might 
guess, habited in a blur seigr 
dress, and a sir.iw s.ailor b.ii, 
under wilieb her • jii >tMUt hair 
fell 1 ()om; 1\ ii|Mni her siioul* 
ders and back. 

We rein. lined staring at oik- 



another in sileiu'e wliil.Nt 
you might havi- counted 
a hundred ; then, get- 
ting a little the better 
of my amazement, I 
said : 

“ Are you alone in 
this vessel, miss ? I 
abandoned.” 

She brought her hands together with a 


WK KKMA1NEI> STAKING AT UNK ANOTHKK IN 
SILKNCE.” 


thought she was 


convulsive gesture, and cried, hysterically, 
“Oh, I am so glad you speak English. I 
was afraid you might be a foreigner. Yes, 
I am alone here, and have been for the last 
three days. Oh, it has been frightfully lonely 
— fit to drive one mad at night.” 

She advanced into the cabin and seated 
herself on one of the lockers fronting me. 

“ How" came you to be left alone here?” 
I iiK{uired. “What has become of the 
crew ? ” 

“ I will tell you the story,” said slie, push- 
ing bac k her hair with a little, apologetic 
smile. “ My father is a merchant in Calcutta, 
and this is his ship. My mother lives in 
haigland ; they are not on very good terrn.s 
- in fart,” she added, hesitatingly, “they are 
se{>aratt‘d. I always visit my mother once a 
year, and have usually gone hmne in one of 
the big passenger steamers. ]>iit this time 
my father wanted me to come in this shi{P. 1 
had been ailing for some wliile, and the 
doctor said that a long sea ^■oyage would do 
me a great deal of gcpod. 

“C'ajPtain Williams, wlio ('ommanded this 
vessel, was a very old servant of my father’s, 
and a man under 
whose charge he 
had not the least 
lu*sitation in {plac- 
ing me. We sailed 
away from the 
Hooghly, and all went 
well for the first fort- 
night, except that I 
was very sea-sick. I’hen 
the cafPiain was taken 
and in three days he 
died, of cholera, so they 
said. Two more of the 
.sailors died soon after 
this. 'rhe mate took 
( ipmmand. He was a 
rough, horrid sort of 
man, but used to treat 
me with f)ro{per civility. 
'I he sailors, too, were a 
rude and coarse lot of 
men, and I frequently 
wished myself out of the 
slii{). 

“ Well, three night.s ago 
I went to my cabin, and 
locktil the door as usual. 
It was very dark and 
.stormy, and tlie vessel was 
pit<?hing a great deal, but I was well seasoned 
now, and the noise and movement did not 
trouble me much. I got into niy bunk and 
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j(vent to sleep. Presently I was awakened by 
a crash. You know how confused one's wits 
usually are on being suddenly awakened, and 
I lay for a fevifc minutes before I gathered my 
senses together, I then sat up tojisten, hut 
heard nothing except the dull roaring of the 
wind and the booming of the waves against 
the hull outside. So I thought no more of 
the crash that had aroused me, being pretty 
well accustomed to all sorts of alarming 
noises by this time, and ju esenlly 1 fell asleep 
again. When I awoke^ it was daylight, and 
the sun shining in at my porthole. I got up, 
dressed, and went on deck. 'I'o my astonish- 
ment the ship was deserted, the boats gone, 
and her mast broken. There was nothing in 
sight upon the sea, as far as I could see. 
That is all 1 can tell you.” 

“ The only .solution I can offer is that 
another ship must have been in collision with 
this vessel,” said 1, “and that the (Tew, 
fancying she was foundering, hastily aban- 
doned her, and look refuge uj)(.)n the other 
craft. Vet she shows no trac'cs of having 
been run into. Anyhow, the seamen who 
manned this vessel nuist liave been a noble 
set of fellows to ha^e deserted her, leaving 
you behind to perish.” 

“ They were coward.s - rufiiarigS ! ” she 
exclaimed, with a little, angry stamj) of her 
foot. Then changing lier voice sIh^ said : 
“ Vou belong to a shif) somewhere near?” 

“Aye, to the barque /xw, lying hove-to 
within a mile. My captain sent me (m 
Ijoard to overhaul tliis vessel. 1-ucky he 
did ! ” 

“ You are one of the officers?^ 

“Yes, nii.s.s ; StaJiley Clordon, (;lii(.*f mate, 
at your service. May I inquire your name? ” 

“\'iolel Carey.” After a pause, she con- 
tinued: “Will you take me wifh you on 
board your ship ? ” 

1 was about to reply when my ear caught 
a imiffted roaring sound, and now for the 
first time I observed that the heavens or 
as much of tlvim^as was visible through the 
square of the sk]^light- -had turned lilack as 
ink. 1 said, “ Excuse me a moment : I 
think a squall is coming down upon us,” and 
clapping my cap on to my liead, 1 sprang up 
the companion ladder. The instant 1 gained 
the deck, I beheld a white smother of wind 
and wet bearing down upon us, not above a 
hundred yards away, churning the sea at its 
l>ase into a race of froth. To leeward, 
the Jessie was clewing up her topgallant- 
sails, and had. a flag flying at her pftak, 
doubtless as a signal of recall 1 sprang 
to the bulwark to look for the boat ; she 


had gone adrift, and was blowing away mi 
the distance of a cable's length from the| 
brig. 1 made a funnel of my hands, and 
roared through them to the fellows in her. ' 
1'hey heard me and turned their heads, and ' 
one of them held up an oar witli which he 
was sculling over the stern. I guessed the 
rest, 'rhey liad lost the other oar over- 
board, haci cast ofC the painter to pick it i 
up, and now the wind and the send of ; 
the waves were drifting the little quarter- 
boat away. 

But even in the luief instant in which I 
stood tints gazing, the squall was hooting 
through the rigging of the brig, and the wet 
blowing along like clouds of steam, his.sing 
.sharf)ly upon the decks, 'llu* vessel was 
under topsail and forei'ourse, and under the 
pressure of th(*se spaces of canvas .she 
heeled over, and ovei; and yet over, till 
the force of the first outfly had borne 
her nearly down to her beam -ends. I 
s[>rang to the wheel and put it hard up, that 
the vessel might have a chance to pay off. 
'I'he sea wa.s slirouded by the stpiall to within 
biscuit -toss of the brig, and the boat swallowed 
up by the flying wet gKjom. The girl was 
standing in the conqxtnion, with hcT head 
and shoulders just above the level of the 
hatch, clinging with both hands and gazing 
around her, but with no appearance of alarm, 
lA)r my own part, 1 felt no particular uneasi- 
ness. J reckoiied this was but a passing, 
scjuall, atid that when it cleared away the 
Jessie would still be within .sight, ready to 
bear iij) again and take us off. Indeed, I 
felt more immediate anxiety for the two men 
in tile l>oat than for the safety of the girl 
and rnyself. 

1’he brig’s head fell off presently, and 
away she went scudding l)efore it, regaining 
a level deck as her veering brought the weight 
of the wind right astern. Miss (’arey (juitted 
the shelter of the companion, and came to 
inv side. 

“Where is your shi[)?” said she. 

“ We have lost sight of her in t]ie thickne.ss 
of this squall. The weather will he clearing 
again presently, and then we shall sight her 
afresh. Won’t you go l)elow ? You will 
be drenched to the skin if you remain on 
deck.” 

“ 1 will go and put on my mackintosh.” 

She disappeared and presently emerged 
again, clad in a waterproof, and bearing a 
seaman's oilskin overall, which she extended 
to me. 

Put this on ; it will keep you dry,” said 
she. 
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" I SlMv’ANO lO M tJK VVUI’KL ANU I'UT IT HAKl> UP ” 


I was grateful for the little act of atlontion, 
and proceeded to swathe nn st‘lf in the painted 
coat, 'rhe sea was heginning t<j rise under 
the furious rush of the wind, hut as yet the 
waves were nothing to take notice of. 1 
eyed the masts anxiously, not kiio\\ing but 
that they might have been damaged beyond 
the mere breaking off of the fore topmiist. 
Ikit although the sails were swollen rigid 
as iron to the wet pouring of tlie blast, the 
spars seemed to stand the strain staunchly 
enough. 

I continued to grasp the wheel and keep 
an aniidshi|> helm. It seemed to me, after 
We had been scudding in this fashion for 
about u ejuarter of an lunir, that instead of 
abating, the wind slightly increa.sed in 
violence, and the atmosphere remained thick 
as a feather bed with the clouds of wet 


driving along. The girl .sa^ 
down on the grating just 
abaft the wheel, and we 
continued to Aalk. 1 said 1 
was surprised that the men 
should have abandoned the 
brig so readily, seeing what 
a valuable freight she car- 
ried, and how trifling the 
damage was. She answered 
that she supposed they hur- 
ried away in a panic. 

“ But,” said she, “since 
the damage is so slight, as 
you say, wouldn^t it be a 
pity to desert the ijoor old 
Wanderer ? How far off is 
the nearest port ? ” 

“ Buenos Ayres will be 
about 500 miles west-soii’- 
west from here. It is not 
rny intention to abandon 
tlie brig. I was sent 011 
board to report whether 
she was sound and tight, 
with a view to carr\ing her 
to the nearest port. \\’hen 
the weather moderates, we 
will comnuinicate with niy 
shij), into which vou can 
transfer if you wish, and 
Captain Dudley will send 
thrc‘e or four men on board 
to help navigate t h i: 
IWincierer,"' 

“ W'here is your vessel 
bound ? ” 

“ C'ape Town. You could 
easily take steamer tliere for 
England.’' 

“ W hen* is it going to clear up ? ” she 
asked, rising and shaking a .shower of 
sparkling raindrops off her mackintosh. “If 
this storm is going to last, we may be blown 
out of sight of your ship.” 

“ 1 was just l)eginning, to fear the .same 
thing,’’ I answered, noticing with admiration 
the length of her hair, which, being loose, 
streamed in the wind in sinuous chestnut 
folds. A thought entered my head. I said, 
“ Are you not hungry or thirsty? ” 

“ J have not had any breakfast yet,” she 
replied, “ l>ut there is plenty of food and 
drink in the little ])a!itry downstairs.” 

In this wise w.e chatted. As time went on, 
and the weather showed no signs of clearing, 
I began to feel a trifle anxious. Unless the 
Jessie were making a free wind of it like 
ourselves, the pace at which we were surging 


‘‘ Motsam ” 


through the seas would soon carry us out of 
tlie sphere of her horizon. I wondered 
whether the two men in the boat had 
sijc:ceeded in Jj^tching the barcjue, Ix^cause if 
not tl]eir chances of keeping their tiny fabric 
afloat in such a sea as was lieginning to mount 
would be snu'til. Running dead before it as 
we w'ere took much of the spite out of the 
wind, and enabled us to carry tlie canvas 
which the brig 
had been under 
wl^ien 1 boarded 
hvT. Rut to have 
altered t h e 
course.', so as to 
bring the weight 

0 f t h c 1) 1 o \v 
abeam, would 
ba\e been as 
in mil as the spars 
were worth ; and 

1 durst not leave 
the wheel to start 
any halliards or 
sheets 
\" i* s s e 
broach-to. 

It might have 
been about tiine 
oVloek when the 
first of this dirty 
weather burst 
down upon us, 
and not until 
after the hour of 
noon did it show 
a n y signs of 
mending. Miss 
C a r e y ha d 
brought me a 
plate of salt tieef 
and some .ship’s 
biscuits, along 
with a mug of sherry and water, and 1 
contrived to make something of a mt'al, 
although the sea was running heavily. The 
helm kicked viciously, and needed close 
attention to preVent the brig corning to. 
i'he wind w*as about north, with a toiieli 
of easterly in it, and therefore our course 
was slightly to the w'estwards of south. 
Well, as I have said, the blinding smother 
continued to shroud the ocean to within 
pistol-shot of us until past noon, by which 
time 1 guessed we could not have run 
less than five-and-twenty miles ; it then 
suddenly ceased to rain, and the horkon 
opened for a league around. I anxioasly 
swept the sfia with my sight, but there was 
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nothing in view. I'he wind lojst none of its 
violence with this clearing of the weatheri 
the heavens were dark with low-flying vapour, 
and the gale looked like lasting. 

“No signs of your ship," siiid the girl, 
shading her eyes^with a delicate little hand 
and scanning the ('ircle around. 

“ Not yet. ^Ve (Miinot see more than 
three miles on every side, and it would be 

strange indeed if 
we had not run 
more than that 
distance apart in 
all this time. It 
will clear still 
further presently, 
1 expect, and 
t h w e m a y 
siglU her.'’ 

“ i\nd suppose 
wc don’t ? ” 

“ d'hen, so far 
as 1 can see, we 
shall not be very 
badly off. We 
a V e a g o o d 
tnunch hull 

under our feet - 

at least, she 
s V e m s s 0 u n d 

enough with 

plenty of provi- 
sions below, and 
we are in a well- 
navigated ocean, 
wiiere shi)>s are 
abundanl.” 

“ 1 wish 1 could 
relieve you at the 
wheel,” said she. 

“ M y dear 
young lady, the 
kick of the spokes 
would fling you to the deck. I can manage 
very well for the present ; but if a very 
heavy sea is going to mount presently, we 
must try and heave-to, at the risk of losing 
our spars. Fortunately, the wind is fair for 
the South American coast.” 

I should l.>ut weary you, besides spinning 
out my story to unreasonable limits, were I to 
detail in full the pa.s.sage of the hours of that 
day. Suffice it, then, if I tell you that, until 
sunset, the gale continued to blow with 
unabated force. 'Fhe horizon, during all this 
while, remained hazy, and we sighted nothing 
— eagerly as I swept the circle around every 
few^ minutes. A long, regular sea chased us, 
arid my arms ached again to the strain of 








keeping the wheel steady. Yet it would have 
imperilled the safety of the brig had I quitted 
my post But shortly before the going of 
the sun, the scowling heavens opened into a 
number of patches of watery V)lue ; a few 
misty beams shot slantwise across the western 
sky, and the weight of the wind very sensibly 
diminished. 

/‘I cannot make up my mind,’’ said I, 
looking into the binnacle to see that the 
lamp was trimmed, whether to lash the 
helm amidships, and continue blowing away 
tovrards the Soutli America n coast all through 
the night; or whether to heave-to on the 
chance that any ship may t.)e in sight w'hen 
the morning breaks.” 

“You talked of heading for Buenos Ayres 
in any ease,” said Miss Carey. 

“Aye, it’s not my intention to ({uit this 
ship until her anchor is down in port. We 
have been blown so lar to the west- 


followed. A swing lamp was slung under 
the skylight, which I lighted. 

If you will exxuse me; I will go to my 
cabin for a few minutes,” sai(J, the girl, pass- 
ing her hand over her long tresses of hair. 
“ Reallyr my appearance must l>e quite 
disgraceful.” 

She vanished through the little passage ; 
and thinking I might find a few conveniences 
in the captain’s or mate’s cabin, I went 
exploring, and the first door I opened proved 
to be that of the late skipper’s berth. Here 
I refreshed myself, e.Kchanged the wet jacket 
1 wxre for a decent-looking pea-coat hanging 
against the bulkhead, and made myself as 
presentable as the means at my disposal 
would admit. I then returned to the cabin, 
and was almost immediately rejoined by the 
young lady. She had removed her mackin- 
tosh and hat, twisted her hair into a pile 



’ards that 1 look upon the chances 
of our falling in with the /co/c as 
very small now. 1 shall make up 
my mind to continue running. 'I’he 
wind is dropping fiist, and it will 
presently be c|uiie .safe for me to 
leave the helm.” 

So I remained at the wheel 
until tlie dusk of evening was 
fast changing into the obscnirity 
of night, by which time 
the stars were shining 
brightly over our mast- 
lieads, and the wind was 
no more than a stiff 
breeze, I then secured 
the helm amidships, and 
Stood aside to watch 
wdiether the vessel would 
cojitinue to run without 
attention. To my satis- 
faction I found that the 
amount of head-sail she 
carried held her as true 
as a hair before the wind. 

The side-lights were in 
their screens, but liad 
burnt out ; however, after 
rummaging awhile in the galley, I found 
a can of oil, and trimmed and lighted 
them. 

“ Now,” .said I, throwing off the oilskin 
overall I had worn all day, “I think wx may 
leave the ship to take care of herself for a 
little while, Miss Carey, and go below and 
rest.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she led the 
way to the companioil and descended. ' I 


“ I TRIMMED AND LIGHTED THEM.*’ 

Upon the top of her head, surmounted by a 
conb ; and now — perhaps because I had 
more leisure than heretofore to obsenx her 
— I seemed suddenly to discover that she 



’ “ FLOTSAM^'; an’ 




was a very pretty young woman. She noted 
my change of attire, and said, with a 
smile : — 

1 arn glad io see you have been making 
yourself at home. I will go and get the 
materials for a meal.*’ 

Whilst she was putting some food upon 
the tal)le, I stepped on deck for a few 
moments, and found the brig still running 
all right ; the weather continued to moderate, 
and the night was dark, but clear for a league 
ahead. 1'he side-lights burnt brightly, and 
no vessel in the neighbourhood could fail to 
see us. 

We sat down to quite a sumptuous meal, 
evidently furnished forth from •delicacies 
shipped specially by the Calcutta merchant 
for the use of his daughtta-. 'I'he girl was in 
gnt)d spirits, and chatted much to me about 
her home in India and such like matters. It 
was a (jiieer situation, and one which Well 
illustrates the vicissitudes of a sailor’s life. 
I felt wearied. Apart from the fact that I 
had been up since four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it luid been a nucst fatiguing day for me, 
standing at tlK.‘ wheel, and steering the l>rig 
throughout die liciglit of tlu‘ gale. 'Fhe 
young lady, too, told me she had scar(‘ely 
closed her eyes during the two nights in 
wliic'h ^shc had been alone on board the 
f J \indcn'F. 

“It will not be safe for me to leave the 
brig entirely to herself,” said 1 , ‘Cso I shall 
make a bed for myself at the foot of the com- 
I Kin ion-ladder, in order that I can be up and 
down at intervals during the night.” * 

“but it will be very uncomlxirtable for 
you. Mr. Clordon,” said she. 

I laughed, and answered that people in 
our plight mustn’t trouble too mu(:h about 
comfort. Shortly after this she arcMic with a 
little yawn, and bidding me good-night, 
added that she should sleep with a feeling 
of security to-night, and went to her berth. 
I stepped on deck to take a last look around, 
and found all ^well ; the brig bowling along 
with much seething of foam all about her 
sides, rolling in regular swaying motions, and 
holding her course wdth scarcely a couple of 
points of yawing. On this I returned below, 
and going to the captain’s cabin, dragged 
the mattress from the bunk, and was about 
to make myself a shake-down u|>on it, when, 
recollecting that Miss Carey had told me he 
had died of cholera, I drop[)ed the thing as 
if I had been stung, and went ami lay down 
upon one of the lockers, using my jacket as a 
pillow. 

Hard and Uncomfortable as my bed was, I 


slept well — that is to say, for a sailor. Several 
times during the night 1 was up and down; 
The morning broke fine and clear, with a 
smart breeze, which showed a tendency to 
veer into the south-east, the proper quarter 
for the trade win^l. 'fhere was nothing in 
sight, although I mounted as high as the 
main cross-trees, when it was light enough 
to see tile horizon around, and swept the sea 
with my sight. Hut, in truth, I was not 
very much concerned by this disi'overy, for 
already I had formed some tolerably definite 
notions of the practicability of navigating 
the iirig to Huenos Ayres single-handed, 
always siipjiosing, ol course, that the weather 
tauitired me. 1 gathered in the sla<‘k of the 
brai'cs, whi(‘h weia; allowing the yards too 
much play, shifted tlie wheel by a spoke 
or so, and rt, ‘turned to the cabin, where I 
loimd Miss ( ‘arev, looking wondca'fully fresh 
and prelU’, engaged in getting some lireakfast. 
vShc.‘ in(]uired if my shij) was in sight, and 1 
said, “No, I did nut suppose she would be. 
We have been running dc‘ad on the American 
c'oast right throiigli the night, and liave made 
great progrcKss.” And then, whilst we sat 
down to eat, 1 told lier of rny sclieme to 
carry the ship to })ort single-handed. 

It was lirightand ('lc*ar at noon on this day, 
and ) suc'ceeded in getting an ob.scirvation by 
the aid of a sextant J found in the captain’s 
cabin, making oiir jiosition to be 37" zo S., 
and about 45'' W*. ; for the chronometer had 
stoppe^d, and I had only my watch to go by, 
I set ('oiirse for the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, but this change of direction brought 
•the wind more abeam, and 1 found the 
vessel would not steer herself as she had done 
whilst running, d'his was awkward, as unless 
the breeze shifted again, it meant I should 
have to stand at the wheel all the time. 

Hut our troubles were nearer ending 
than I had sujiposed, for, at about four 
o’clock this same; afternoon, we sighted the 
smoke of a steamer coming up astern ; and 
a couple of hours later a British man-of war, 
on surveying service, lay floating within 
hailing distance of us. A boat })ut off, and 
a lieutenant stepped on board. I told him 
rny story, and after he had looked at the 
lirig’s jiapers, he said his captain would gladly 
lend me half-a-dozen men to carry the brig to 
Buenos Ayres, whither they themselves were 
bound. And, to cut this part of my narrative 
.short, half an hour later we were buzzing 
merrily along in the wake of the war-ship, 
with a couple of hands aloft loosing the 
majn-royal, and the foam sluicing into 
pataracts astern. 
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"J’brec! later 1 brought tlie JVa?iderer 
tf> anchor off the city of Buenos Ayres, close 
aiongsidc H.M.S. C~ which had arrived 
the night l)efore. Miss ( ’.arcy and myself 
immediately went ashore, and after visiting 
the British (‘onsul. wlio^ received us very 
pleasantly, and }>ronhsed ns any as^i^lance in 
liis power that we rnighl; need, tlie young 
lady ealiled to lier lather a Briel ai eonnt of 
tiu; disaster which Ikk.I BefalK.-n his shij), 
stating that the \essel was safe and sound at 
Buenos Avres. in iny charge, and tliat she 
herself projxased proceediiyg to huglatid by 
steamer. On the following day came back 
the repiv : Arrange witii the genlhanan to 
carry IWuidcnr to Liverpcuil. ami go in her 
yoiirsell.'’ 

1 was willing taiougii to undertake the job, 
and Miss ( ar<-v said slu* would ^ooner g(i 
borne in the brig dinn hav«- in wait a fort- 
night tor th(! next steanaa". 'I her(‘ was no 
trouide in sliipping a crew, as Buenos Ayres 
setaned lull of seamen out of muploy. I 
fouiKl that the ruk's ot the service pna lutled 
the luenof warsjm'U who had assisted me 


from making any claims for salvage ; so, on 
our arrival, 1 made each of them a substantial 
gift from a bag of money I had discovered in 
the captains cabin, making a note of the 
cireumstanee in tlte log book. Wdulst we lay 
at Buenos Ayres, 1 had such repairs executed 
as were necessary, and a week later, with a 
fair wind, a sUuit siiip, and a good crew, we 
got under way, and j)ut to sea. 

Our voyage home was uneventful enough, 
lasting just onr montli to the day. At least, 
when I say it was uneventful, 1 mean that it 
was j)roducti\e‘ of notliing u^ the shaf»e of 
maritime adventure ; But to me it proved 
very eventful, to Bt* sure, for long iH'fore the 
Witmitfxr arri\ed in tlie Merse\, Violet 
(knvv and 1 were in love w’ith one anotluT. 
1 never put in anv ekiim for salvage ol the 
shif), for the reason that eventually old Mr. 
(karey settlr-d 0,000 U[>on his (laughter 
and me ; gavt* iis his Blessing ; aiul said that 
J ought to (auisider myself a very Im'ky 
ft'llow : which 1 (aalainiy did. atul, thank 
(iod, ha\e ut'\'er \'ei fouml oecasion to 
<'h;mgv my o[>i}uon. 




‘Gj^yhoufid, 
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An Account OF the Queen’s Foreion Messenoer Service. ' ' ' C 

■ ' , ' , ' ..■.'< :.■-/, ;:V:':)': 

Bv J, Hoi.t Schooling. ; ! 


H E silver greyhound •has been 
from time immemorial the 
badge set apart for the 
(or King's) Foreign Service 
Messengers. Most of us 
know that siicli persons exist, 
but there is only a very ha/y notion of who 
Q>ucen's Messengers aw?, and, beyond the 
fac't that “ they carry the des])alclie.s,” very 
little is generally known al)()in these gentle- 
men and their dutie.s. , 

Cat('hing a Queen’s nu:?sscnger is not tlu? 
t'asiest thing in the world, as (here are. only 
nine of tlu;rn, and, niort'over, they are kept 
fairly acti\ely employed fifty to sixty 
thousand miles ])er annum is the average 
“mileage” of a Koval (anirier. However, 
I have been finding out all L can al)ou( a 
very interesting and out-of-lhi^-way bit of 
b'oreign Office work, am.l 1 am now going to 
condense the results of my inquiries and 
interviews into a short account of the Q)ueen's 
foreign Messenger Service. 

A “Q. F.S.M.” is not to lie had by any 
system of <'ompetitive 
examination as yet known 
to tlie official torturers of 
candidates for (jovernment 
service. Hie very nature 
of their duties makes it 
imperative that these me.s- 
sengers should be men of 
good social position, and 
of whom .something is 
known ; for they carry the 
actual despatches sent to 
and fro our Foreign Office 
and the Embassies abroad, 
which are not in ciplier, 
and which, on occasions, 
are big with the fate of 
nations, A .slii. •in diplo- 
macy, a single cai^ jirema- 
turely played, or accident- 
ally shown to an opposing 
Power, and — Poof ! 'Fhere 
might be a European war 
before the unlucky mes- 
senger could get back to 
Downing Street. The 
Turkey - Armenia - Vene - 
^uek - y ni ted-States-Tra ns- 
vaabGermanic difficulty of 
last Jfanuaw showed us 
w the dipk)- 


matic ice sometimes becomes, and 
deliciite are the.^ little matters of Interr;.' 
national controversy. 

But there is an examination to be passed : 
befiae a man can lie a|}pointed (Jueen^ ;; 
Foreign ServH'e Messenger: after a candidate ! 
has been nominated i)y the Secretary of 
State, he must satisfy the ( "ivil Service Com- , 
missioner that he is betvvt;en the ages of ; 
twenty-five and thirty-five ; that he is a ■: 
Bridsii suhjec't ; that he has a good know- ; , 
ledge of eitluT kiench, Cerman, or Italian ; 
that he has such a knowledge of the first fotif ,"’ 
rules of arithmetic as will enable him to make ’ 
out his accounts in the simplest form ; that he 
|K)sse.sses sound bodily •health [the physical 
examination is a very severe one] ; and that 
he is able to ride and to perform journeys On 
horseback. 'J'he necessity for expert horse- 
manship is not, of course, so great now as it 
was i)efore the extension of railw'ays, when a 
Qikvn's Messc'iigt'f would ride continuously 
for five or six days. 

On one ocaxision, and in the depth of 
winter, a (,).M., bearing 
very imj lorta nt despatches 
to the British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, 
covered the last 820 miles ’ 
of his journey on horse- 
back, in the record time of;; 
five days and eleven hours. 
Flowever, and as one of 
these Royal Couriers told; 
me just after his return 
from St. Petersburg, thfe : 
continuous and prolonged/' 
railway travelling is very 
tr)'ing to even the strongest;,; 
ma» : an average of 
thousand miles per wee|c^i| 
year in and year out,; ;i^ 
travelling enough to gtuj|| 
the appetite of the xnqli);? 
hardened traveller, 
this fact may perhaps 
one of the reasons why 
retired Queen's Messengers ;; 
go and bury themselves iiig 
quiet, out - of - the - wa)r;J 
country places. 

The bridge shown iiti J 
No. I is a handsomO; 
piece of silver-gilt wqrfe • 
,,|reyhbiia^ 
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No. 2. - A Wllirf I h/iu, anil inltlrcsM tl 

to ilui liriiiNli AiMl>as>.i(iiii- at C^>ni■>la!uinopl»: ; icjuly lor 
tlclivfry in a <^>ikm:ii’s Kort-i^jn Sorvioc M«-ssrn_i;«.!r. 


hanging; to it, nnd tlie whoK; thing is 
just over five iiu'hes long. At the hack 
there is engraved tlu^ “No." of tile Messen- 
ger who carries the harlge, and “ Foreign 
Office, \’.R. 1876 (th(‘ (late of (,lu.‘ ap[)oint- 

ment). l.iy tlie Foreign Office Regulations 
which ajiply to (^)ue(Mi’s Mi'ssengers this 
badge is to lie worn round tlie ne('k —a 
regulation more lionoured in thit lireaeh than 
in the olisiTvanca'. Alsd Ijy tlie Regulations, 
a special uniform ought to l>e worn when on 
duty - hut it ne\(’r is, e\<’ept in war time. 
The uniform ('onsists of 'a dark Idue 
cloth doul)le-hr<.^asl(‘d lro(:k-('oat, wdth turn- 
down ('ollar ; l)liie single-brt‘asted waisteoal, 
buttoned up to the throat, with edging of 
gold lace ; trousers of Oxford mixture, with 
a scarlet cord dtnvn the side scams ; gilt 
buttons embossed 
with the Royal 
Cipher, emircied 
by the Crown and 
Garter, and having 
a greyhound iien- 
dant ; liliie ('loth 
cap with leather 
peak, band of black 
braid, and the 
Koyal (apher and 
Crown gilt in 
fronts 


The pay of a Queen^s Messenger is £^400 
a year, with an allowance of per day for 
subsistence whilst on actual duty, all travelling 
expenses being, of course, p.1id by Govern- 
ment. A messenger i.s engag(:id on actual 
service during rather less than one-half of the 
days ill a year, for we must omit annual 
holidays and the intervals lietween each 
journey, so that he wouhJ thus receive about 
;^^i5o-f-^,'4oo ^/,’55o per annum. 'Fhcre is 

also the advantage (.)f a pension on retirement 
from iht; Ser\'i( (\ 

In No. 2 we have a [licture of a bag of 
d (.‘Spa I elites sealed and addressed to Sir 
Flnlij) (.'uv*ie, Ambassador at (..'onstantinoplc, 
and ready lo be lianded over to a. (JiieeiFs 
Mc-ssengt-r. This bag was done up just at 
the time wlam the 'Fui kish-Armenian trouble 
was at its heiglit, and I dare .say a good many 
bags similar to that shown here were handed 
to Ouceifs Messengers for .safe bestowal in 
their larged lealhcT bag. 'I'liis oiu* is of fine 
white ('anvas. about eighteen inches long, and, 
like all these despaK h l)ags, it was tied and 
.sealed l>y IIk; Chief (.llerk at the 
Flenry A. W . Her\ey, lfs(.]iiire, whose 
courteous assistaiax; was of great value in 
the preparation of this arti('le. 

I ask^d Mr. Hervey if a des})at('h-bag had 
ever been lost by a t^)ueen's M(-*ssenger, 
and 1 learnt that tliere was no record of tins 
having ha[)[>ened. Many years ago, when 
Mr. Hervey wa.s, as a ]'\( ). clerk, acting as 
suhstitulc for a R(.)yal (fourier, his travelling 
carriagu* was ipiset in the snow near berlin, 
and he and* his despa tchij^s wu're temporarily 
separated - but the bag was found and the 
journey complt-ied. 

No. 3 shows tlie lalx'l attached to the bag 
in No. 2, ^ind Ford wSalisbiiry’s signature can 
be read at the left hand, jiartl)' c'ovt^red liy 
the Royal Seal. 

1 liave (lescrilx'd the uniform that ought to 
he worn by the.se Royal Messi’iigers, and in 
No. 4 there is a picture of Mr. Harry Taylor 
ready ior a Russian jounuA’ with despatche.s 
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not much uniform, but the Ixidge is in his 
pocket Mr. 'rayior told me that, with one 
exception, he and his comrades receive the 
utmost attention and civility on the Eurr)p«.ian 
railways. The one ext'e{)tiun is t^>e Paris- 
Mediterranean line that runs south to the 
Riviera ; and ^^r. Pavlor evid(*ntly h;is some 
cause to dislike the management of this line, 
for he asked me to mention the fart just 
Slated. 

Another thing \vhi('h Mr. 'Taylor said 
ought to l.)e known is the reinarkabh* hospi- 
tality received l)y 
( j 1 1 t.'c ?i ’s .l\:I essenge rs 
from the Ambas- 
sadors abroad, and, 
indeed, from society 
generally in all the 
i'hiropean cities. Sc> 
leU.'d are tlies(; gentle 
men when they arri ve- 
in ITiris, Perl in, 

Vienna, St, Peters 
burg, etc., and s(j 
onerous are their 
soeinl duties, that 
one reputed 

to ket^]) a new silk 
hat in every luirojtean 
cajiital ready to don 
wh(m he gets rid of 
his travelling gear. 

Queen’s Me.sse ti- 
gers are largely re- 
cruited from officers 
in the Army, and this, 
with the very resjion- 
sible nature of their 
dutiiis, may go some 
way to arr'ount for 
the fact that, when 
on duty, they are very 
important person 
ages. Perhaps some 
of my older readers 
who have chanced to 
be at Charing Cfoss 
Station when the 
outward (Continental mail has been at 
the platform, have seen a great, big man 
marching down the filatform, shouting 
“Hoorn for Her Majesty’s I )es[)atches I " 
The late Cecil Johnstone had thi.s idio.syn- 
crasy, and he it was who, w'hen in charge of 
despatches to the United State.s, was invited 
to visit Niagara, rooms in the hotel bisyng 
reserved for him which had the best view 
of the Falls® The burly Q.M. marched into 
bis room^ followed by an attendant and by 


two porters with his luggage. He stirtidfb • 
up to the window overlooking the Falls, and 
then, turning to the obsequious attendant^ vi 

exclaimed, “ Does that d - d, thing nevcf 

stop ?’^ as he pointed to the rushing water. - 
Histc^y does not fecord the man s rejily. 

'J’hree or four years ago. ilu- Q.AL who 
told me this Niagara story was travelling op , 
a French railway, and had reserved a com- 
Ijarlment for bimsi-lf and his despatches. 
'The (iennan .\mba^sador in Constaniinoplc, 
Herr \’om Radowii/., son in law of Prince 
Pismarck, happened 
to be travelling along 
the same line, and, 
on th(' arrival of the 
train which contained 
our (Juctafs Messere 
ger, i1k‘ Amliassador 
^as very anxious to 
s(?(.:ure a compart- 
ment. The station- 
master went along 
tlu,* train, and then 
r (quirted to His 
Ivxc'elleiiey's [irivate 
setTciary that there 
was only one fe- 
ser\’ed eoiTipartvncnt, 
and only one occu- 
pant of it “ but he 
is a (JuceiTs Messem- 
get;, something more 
than an Ainbassai- 
dor”; the actual 
words spoken to the 
discomfited (German 
Ambassador by his 
[irivate secretary 
being : “ J’ai fait de- 
nt and cr, M’sieiir 
TAmltassadeur, mats 
il para it cjuc sur ce ,1 
train ci k s Ambas- ■ 
sadcLirs et lesCourim V 
de la Heine sont suf 
le meine pland’ i 
//<77je made inquiry^ ' 
Moinieiir f Ambassadmr^ but it seems that an 
this train Ambassadors and Queens Messengers 
are on the same footing). 

just now, 1 referred to a journey with 
despatches to the United Slatts. P’or a good 
many years, about fifteen, the Foreign Office 
has ceased to send (JueeiTs Messengers to 
Washington : the despatches are now sent in 
the care of the captain of one of the liners, 
wfio hands them over to an official from fbe 
British Emba.ssy. 



No, -Makk-v a. ’]’avx.ok, Ivstpiire, n-.Tily iin u M. 
rclrrsltur;; journ<-y. 

Fru7)t a J'hntii. h>f C VuTutylc. 
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‘‘Our orders are : ‘Oo the shortest way in 

the sliortest time'’’ said to me a Q).M. who 

once had to start for Constantino])k* in his 
dress dolhas ; and, in No. 5, I show a 
diagram of Europe which ein])hasi/es this 
order, and which illustriftes the lines of 
travel most olteai frci.]uented hy tliesc “silver 
greyhounds,” 

Paris, Vienna, Berlin, J^ru.ssels, Constan- 
tinof)]e, St. Petersburg, an^ tile cities most 
frequently visited ; there‘ arc occasional 


journeys to Madrid and Rome, and once a 
month a (Ji.M. sets out for reheran. Mes- 
stmgers are dispatched e\(Ty Wt’ilnesday to 
Brussels and Berlin, evaa-y alternate Wednes- 
day to St. Petra'shiirg, and ^-very alternate 
Tuesday to (!onslantino[)le. d’here is a long 
list printed each month lor u.se at the Fonagn 
Oihee, which contains the tletails of every 
F.O. despatch-bag and (TM. to be sent away 
during the month. 

As a ruU:, the Queen’s Messengers arc not 
called upon to start so suddenly as was llie 
gentleman who had to rush off to Constanti- 
nople without having time to change his 
clothes: each of them knows tlint, in ordinary 
circumstances, he will, on such and such a 
date, be due to start for one or other of the 
European centres, and as those messengers 
who have just returned are placed nt the 
bottom of the li.st of future despatches 
to be sent away, only the two or three 
gentlemen whose nanies are at the top of the 


list hold themselves in readiness to start at a 
moment’s notice. Sometime.s, of course, 
there is a run on all available Mt:ssengers, 
and, in this connection, I hiay relate an 
amusing Mncidcnt that ha|)pened to one of 
them. 

Captain A., having just returned from St. 
IVtersburg, saw his name placed at the 
bottom of the list of Messengers ready for 
duly, and decidt’d to spend Ihs anlicijiated 
fortnight in the soutli of fVance. About a 

after his 
at Monte 
(kirlo, he wns 
startled and an- 
noyed hy the 
r('cei})t of the 
following strange 
and aj)parently im- 
pertinent telegr.'im 
iVoni h(*a(}-quarters : 
“ Chicj CUrk^ 
Forcii:^n Office^ to 
Captain A, You 
arc fast and dirty. 
Return at once.'' 

Ihnirjg puzzled 
aw Idle over this 
enigma, it occurred 
to Captain A. that, 
whatever might btr 
llu: exi)kutation of 
the first sentence, 
tlic last was an 
order which his 
sense of duty eom- 
j)elled him to obey. 
So he packed Ids traps and returned forth- 
with, to find on his arrival at Downing Street, 
that the t,clegrani, as originally dispatched, 
ran as follows: “irw are first on duty. 
Return at once. ” 

'The most famous Queen’s Messenger now 
living is the gentleman vvl)f).se portrait is 
shown in No. 6 — C'onway F. C. Seymour, 
Esquire. dlie most noial)le Q.xM. of 
modern days, and who is no longer living, 
was the ('ecil Johnstone about wdiom 1 have 
narrateil the little Niagara story as it w'as told 
to me l.)y a [iresent member of this honour- 
able corps. He was a man of immense 
physi(pie, and his personal demeanour com- 
manded the greatest resi)ect and attention 
from ohicials of every class and nationality. 
'Po him the most difficult journey might be 
inti^usted, wath the certainty that he would 
turn up at the desired spot at any given 
moment, true to time. When aft length the 
cryel hand of tir^e brought about the naprnent 
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-for the gallant Q.M. to retire upon a pension, 
it is said that ho was loth to quit his long 
familiar work, and that, seeking an interview 
with the k orc^gn Secretary, he said, “ Well, 
my lord, if I must retire, 1 must; •but all I 
can say is that I am willing to ride, swim, 
walk, or run witli any man of my aj^e in the 
three kingdoms for a thousand poiii^ls ! ‘'■— 
and there is little doubt 
that lie would have T 
won his w\ager. 

[ have already men- 
tioned the answer I 
received at the Foreign 
Office to my inquiry 
about tlu; loss of des- 
j)at(‘h bags by Queen's 
Messengers, and, 
among tlie adventures 
of these trusty couriers, 
there is ijicluderl the 
fol lowing incident, 
which went very near 
to l>eing a most serious 
di|)lomatic “ a('('ident.'’ 

Once, when Oreat 
Jh'itain was on the 
verge of a war with a 
great (bintinenlal 
bower, a certain (J.M. 
was intrusted with des- 
patches of th(; higliesl 
importance*, a /id was 
instructed to make the. 
best of his way 7 ' id 
At) lens to Constanti- 
nople, in order to rle- 
liver them to tlu^ 

British Ambassador in 
the latter (fty. d'he 
route cl lose n was by 
Marseilles, and thence 
liy sea to Atliens, 
where, tlu.' messenger 
was told, an English 
man-of-war w'oulfl be 
on the look out,* and 
take him on to Con- 
stantino])le. 'I'hc Q. M . 
embarked in due time at Marseilk.’s on board a 
vessel bound for Athens, and after a good 
voyage was ap])roaching his destination. 
Wlien, however, the vessc*! was just rounding 
the point of land some little distance before 
the harbour of the Pirams is reached, a man- 
of-war's boat, manned by sailors in the British 
uniform, and flying the British flag, was 
seen coming round the opposite point, and 
signalling the in -coming vessel The 


mm 

(Queen’s Messenger accordingly asked the ' 
captain to heave to, in order that he might 
be |)iil on board the boat sc'nt to fetch him, ■ ; 
'Phe captain at first demurred, saying it was ! 
an inixinvenient sjiot to stop in, that the 
British man-of-wnt must be in tlu* harbour of 
the Ifneiis, and that tlie t^). M. could mure 
easily go on l)Ourd of her there. Ultimately, , 
however, at the mes- 
senger's renewed re- , 
quesi, the captain was 
about to stop his ship, 
wlu‘n, from the oppo- 
site direction, was seen 
('oming from ‘the har- 
l)our d stYdfu/ British 
ludn oj war’s boat^ row- 
ing towards them at 
full speed, and signal- 
liftg violently. Imme- 
diately this second 
boat came into view, 
llu! first V)oat turned 
round, and rowing 
(|uickly round the 
op])osite ]u.)int, dis- 
a[)pcarcd from sight. 
'The sc'cond boat on 
nearing the vessel was 
found to be in com- 
mand of a British 
na\’al officer, and the 
(^).M. was soon safely 
deposited on board the 
Pritish man-of-war in 
the harViour. Sub- 
si.*( I M ( * 1 1 1 i n vest iga t i on 
is said to have made it 
evident that an attempt 
had been made to 
kidnap the Queen’s 
Messtmger with his 
irnjiortant despatches; 
by means of a boat got 
ii|) under false colours! ; 
1 cannot, of course, 
pi‘rsonally vouch for 
the whole truth of this 
strange incident, but a 
Q.M. of fjftc'en years’ service told me that 
the authority res|)onsil)le for it is someone 
behind the scenes of Foreign Oflice 
exjierience. 

Ready wit, prompt courage, and quick 
resource in difficulty are some of the cardinal 
points of a good Mes.senger, and in this 
connection I may tell a little tale of one of 
ot/r Queen’s Messengers which, although it 
refers to events of many years ago, is yet a 
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to face the stormy passage to Dover. A 
start was soon made, and, after a very 
rough passage, this stout-hearted Queen’s 
Messenger had the satisfaction to place 
his foot "on Ikitish soil a good twelve 
hours ahead of his rival. He hurried 
up to ‘London, and safely delivered his 
precioiis d(‘spatches. It is said that the 
foreign Secretary gave this Q). M. an 
honorarium of loo guineas, on the s))ol, as a 
loktm (;f his admiration for the pluck and 
resourcttful (aiergy displayed l)y th(^ feat, the 
succ'ess of whicli enabled tlie Mijuster to 
(leal with a critical Tnti'rnational (,u:stion as 
the sole possessor -for twelve hours - of 
most important information, and in siu'h a 
way as to seeiire the best interests of this 
CO mi try. 

'riiis ejiisode serves to illustrate 
important duties of those Royal 


llu^ very 
couriers, 




sample of what might even nowadays be 
ex}>e(’ted from a QLM. in times of political 
disturbance and anxiety. 

A burnings political (]uesiion had. arisen at 
a (certain European capital, in \vhi('h question 
both (.Ircat Britain atid anSllicr great l^ower 
Were largely interested. 'J’vvo messtmgers 
were dispatched trom tliat ('apiial one even- 
ing. One, an I'higlish Fort igri Service Mes- 
senger, (a:)nve\ing deS[)at(:h(‘s of a most 
pressing nature*, n‘g:irding the pending eon- 
ttoversy, to he dttiiwred in I downing Street 
to tlie Secretary of Slate for foreign Affairs ; 
the oth(.T, a eourier of tlu* gnail Power 
in (]uestioti, ('barged with the ('onveyaiu'e 
of similar inlelligenee to his Ambassador 
in London. Both mess<.‘ngers wert* strictly 
enjoined not to lose a moim nt on the 
road, hut to j>ress on at the higiiest possible 
rate of speed, d'he laiglishman, however, 
was })rivatcly infornu'd tiiat if lie could 
by any means outstrip his colleague, or 
delay him on the wav, so as to plat'c the 
despatches in the hands o( the Se(Telarv 
of Stale before die foreign Ambassador 
in T.ondon (Xudd have received tlu* same 
-information, the timt* thus gaiia/d would 
be of great advantage to fjigland. 

The two niess('ngeis fraterni/ed on the 
journey to L(»ii(lon, the f.ngll.shman all 
the while casting about for any sc'hcnut 
whereby he might delay his (xaupanion, 

, or advance himself. Nbi possible o[)en 
ing presentt.’d itself until (alais was 
reached, when fortune fa\'oured his 
;enterpiisc in the shape of a severe 
Storm, whi<‘h jirex-enuxl tlie mail boat 
r' from getting away from ('alais harlx)ur 
that night. 'Phe astute at oiue 

saw and grasped his ( haiu'e. Approaeh- 
> ing his travelling companion, lu* propos(.*d 
that, as the boat could not start that 
evening, they should at once sec'k (junr- 
ters for the night at the neighbouring 
hotel. No .sooner said than done : tiie 
’ foreign courier seeing no hel}) for it, and 
;i easy in the thought that his English 
was in tlie .same plight as him- 
willingly consented, in the circuni- 
j stances, to take a night’s rest, and the 
btwo speedily reached the hotel and 
. engaged their Ixxis. Directly, how- 
ever, the ICnglish messenger had seen 
his foreign companion safe into his 
bedroom, he himself, instead of going 
to his room, quietly slipped out of the 
hotel; By dint of liberal offers of 
e money he at length succeeded in per- Foreign Officerasspor*, nearly idermc^ wit^mb^rcametlliy 

suading the owner of a lugger m port ; 
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i\iK H. ( '.'ipJaiii J’uii.ii* 11. i\l. W'nnjkk, (^>uta'ns M 


i-'rom (t I'hnhi. hi/ ir riiinhuii\ (h/urd. 

anti if such intudenls do not o(X'.ur as ])arl of 
the daily routine of a t^)u(‘eirs M esse ‘niter's 
life, the outbreak of war between iMiropean 
]\)wer.s may at any time naider the Ser\i('e 
one*of danger, and expo.se the iMVssenger to 
hairbreadth escapes and to all the viassitudc's 
of war. During the Franco ( iernian Wkir, in 
1870, Captain Robbins, when employed on 
Queen’s Messenger Servi(‘(‘, was as nearly as 
possible shot as a spy l)y the French, d'hc 
badge he produced (se‘e No. 1), and his 
passport (see No. 7), were totally disfegarded 
as evidences of his official niisston, and he 
was saved from dt^alh only by the friendly 
action of the landlord of his hotel, aided by 
a lucky chanc'e. 

The passport in No. 7 is not quite id(?ntieal 
with that always carrit-d by a (^). M. when he 
is on duty, but the difference is very slight. 
A Queen’s Messenger's sfiec'ial passport lias 
the Royal Arms in red instead of in black, as 
in No. 7, and the words “ Courier’s Passjiort” 
appear above Ihe crown. In all other 
re.spects -- so 1 a*m told by one of the mes- 
sengers — these special passports for llu; 
Silver Cureyliounds of the Foreign Office are 
identical with that facsimiled in Nb). 7. 1Te 
coat of arms at the bottom, at the left of 
Lord Salisbury s signature, is that of the 
great House of Cecil, and Lord Salisbury’s 
motto, which is seen on the .scroll, Serf? sed 
SertOj means La/e^ but in earnest. 'Fhe black 
patch in the bottom left-hand corner of N&o. 7 
covers the stamp, to show which, I am told, 
might entail the confiscation of the whole of 
the .ptissent isspe of this Magazine, besides 
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being the possible cause of other calamity y 
too dreadful to mention. 

By the wav, it may l.»e useful to say that a 
passport is always worth taking .abroad when 
one travels. We may not have occasion to 
use it, but if anyMifticulty arise [and in these 
days of amateur plaUograjiher.s and jiMlous 
FreiK'li and Cernian .sentries, tliftieullies d() 
ari.se] the possession of a ])ass])oit goe.s a 
long May to smooth things down, and to 
jirovt^ 10 a snspieioits inilitarv or police , 
official that you an; really an ihiglish touri.st, 
and ihot a spy in the disguise of one. 

In Nos. 8 and q art^ two more portraits of 
tj'avn’s Messengers, ('aplain Philiji H. M. 

W ynter am! ( 'aptain the 1 Ion. Hugh H. Hare, 
Inspeelion of these tiliolographs suggests that 
neither of tht'se genlltanen, and especially 
('aptain W'yiUer, etnild be easily dcaerred or 
(•ir( iimventefl in the (.ft'li\ery of the des-* 
pateh.es inlrnsti'd to them. Incidentally, I 
may say that the <lutit's of a (^).M. are not 
entirely ('onfmed to the conveyance of the 
despatch l)ags to and fro our h'oreign Office 
in Downing Strc'cl and the* british ICmba.ssies 
alu'oad. For example, when the ("hiceti or 
the Scen.'tary for Ibn ign Affairs is out of 
I'.ngland, one or more of tlu'se “ silver grey- 
hounds" is eonstantlv Inuvelling to and fro 
with Royal ami official despatches ; similarly, 
when the J hi rue of \\ ;des is travelling 
as tlu; Princt* of Whiles [iujI when he travels 

as (!ount — | tlu* duties of a Queen’s 

Messeayger extend to the conveyance of 
dcspaU'hcs to and from the Prince. 



Messenger. 
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'rhe 8.15 p.m. Continental mail front! the pleasure of paying for it ourselves.** 
Charing Ooss is the train most used by I'he late Major Hyng HaM was no less 
Queen’s Messengers for setting out on their famous as a colledor of works of art and of 
journeys, and sometimes wlien political affairs curios than as a ( )ueen’s Mfesenger. His 
are strained, and when there is a liigh degree house af Petersham was stored w'ith the 
of diplomatic pressure, ns t\\ January last, a fruits of his many travels, and, in No. to, 
scanty “ gracx; ’ of ten mifiutcs or so is allowed 1 sIkw':* a pii:ture of the gallant Major 
lor the dei)arting c<nirier t<j catch this 8.15 surrounded In' his tia^asures. 
train to the ('ominent. In the ('ase of illness As regards tlie future of this very interest- 
,or accident interfering with tlie fulfilment of ing Queen’s hVireign Message Service, it may 
his duty l)y a (J.M., one of th(! Foreign be safely said that so long as we have 
Office elcTks would be sent w'ith the diplomatists to look after our interests ai)road, 
despatchtjs if no other (Jueeirs Messenger so long shall we have ()iieen’s Messengers, 
were immediate*ly available ; and a ]\irk (^ane But if a time should ('ome when Arnliassadors 
physician is rtlained l)y the h’oreign Oflice are imjirowjd out (jf existence, wliy then we 



10.' "Hie lato Major It. Uvno IIai.i., IJutcn’s Messenger, surrounded l)y ihe ftnii.s of Ijis many iravcls. 


for special servi(a‘ in connection with the shall have no despatches to send to them. 
Queen’s P'oreign Messenger SerN’ice. It may be that the Foreign Secretary of State 

Some of the ineidtmls 1 ha\a.' narrated \vill, at .some future date, sit in his chair at 
.show that tht‘ hearers of these important Downing Street, surrounded by Continental 
despatches which, as 1 have alrcath stated, telephone tubes, and, speaking an Inter- 
are not in cipher must not only be well national volapuk, will personally settle 
supplied with ready money for travelling ex- with P'orcign States all those affairs w'hich 
penses, but that they must have considerable are now handled by our i-Vmbassadors 
latitude allowed to them as regards the mode abroad : meanwhile, and until this ideal 
of travelling, especially w-hen on urgent state of things is realized, the “Silver 
business. 1 asked one of the Messengers if Creyhounds ” of the Foreign Office wu'll con- 
tnembers of the corps were allowed by the tinue to perform their many journeys, and 
. ! ReguIation.s to charter a special train or a to combine wuth the fulfilment of their duties 
special steamer, and his answer was; “Yes, the very important capacity of “ being silent 
if there’s cause for it, but if we engage a in five languages ’ — a gift of the highest value 
special train without due necessity, we have to a Queen’s Messenger. 


Rodney Stone. 

By a. CONAN DOYI.E, 

CHAPTER VII. 


THK HOPi: OK KNCl.AM). 

Y uncle drove for some time in 
silence, but I was conscious 
that his eye was always com ii\i^ 
round to me, ami T had an 
uneasy convu'tjon that he was 
already hei:;inning to ask him 
self whctluT he ('ould make anything of me, 
or whethtrr he had been lietraycnl into an 
indiscretion wheii he had allowed his sister 
to persuade him to show her son somelhir^g 
of the grand world in which he lived. 

“ You sing, don't you, nephew?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“ Yes, sir, a littUe” 

“A baritone, 1 should fancy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And your mother tells me that you play 
the fiddle. 'J'hese things will be of servi(\‘ 
to you with the l‘rince. Music runs in his 
family. Your eilucalion has bei.'ii what you 
could get at a village school WelUyou arc 
n(.it examined in ( Ireek roots in polite soi iely, 
which is lucky for some of us. It is as well 
just to have a tag or two of liorai'e or 
Virgil : ‘ sub ti.'gmim: fagi,’ or ‘ hal)et fienuin 
in cornu,’ whic h gives a llavour to one’s < on- 
versation like the toiu h of garlic in ,a salad. 
It is not bon ion to be learned, but it is a 
graceful thing to indi('ale that you have for- 
gotten a good deal, (km you write verse?” 
“ I fear not, sir.” 

“ A small hook of rhymes may lie had for 
half a crown. Vers di,; Sota'cte aVe a great 
a.ssistancc to a young man. If you hav(‘ the 
ladies on your side, it does not matter whom 
you have against you. \'oii must learn to 
open a door, to imtcr a room, to jiresent a 
snuff-box, raiiiing^ the lid w'itli the. forefinger 
of the hand in Nvijich you hold it. You must 
acquire the bow for a man, with its mn'cssary 
touch of dignity, and that for a lady, whi<'h 
cannot be too humbl.*, and should still 
contain the least .su.s[)icion of abandon. You 
must cultivate a manner with women which 
shall be deprecating and yet audacious. 
Have you any eccentricity ? ” 

It made me laugh, the ea.sy tvay in w^hich 
he asked the question, as if it were a most 
natural thing to possess, 

‘‘You h%ve a pleasant, catching laugh, at 
all event.s,” said he. “ But an eccentricity is 


very bon ion at present, and if you feel anjr' 
leaning towards one, 1 should certainly.;: 
advise you to let it run its course. Peterham'. 
would have rernaintxl a mere peer all his life 
had it not come out that he had a snuff-box 
for eviay day in the year, and lliat he had 
caught cold through a mistake of his valet, 
who sent him out on a hitter winter day with 
a thin .Slvres china l)ox instead of a thick 
tortoiseshell. 'Thai brought him out of the 
riK k, you Sec, and jicoplc remember him. 
Kvvn some small characteristic, such as 
having an ajiricot tart on your sideboard 
all the year round, or putting your candle out 
at niglit liy stuffing it, under your pillow, 
serves to separate you from your neighbour. 
In my own ( a.se, it is my pn‘cise judgment 
upon matti.'is of dress and decorum which 
has placed mt^ when; 1 am. I do not [)rofes.s 
to follow a law. J set one. For example, 

I am taking }' 0 U to-day to see the Prince in 
a nankeen vest. W hat do you think will be 
the con.scijiu'ucc of that ?” 

iMy fears told m(‘ that it might he my own 
very gn.'at disc'omfiiurc, but I did not say so. 

“U'hy, the night coach will carry the news 
to l.ondon. It will be in Brookes’s and 
W’hilc’s tomorrow morning. Within a week 
St. james's Street and die Mall w'ill bo full of 
nankeen waislcoat.s. A mo.st painful incident 
hapfienctl to me once. My cravat came un- 
(line in the street, and 1 actually walked 
from (.!aiiton llou.se to Watierks in BrUton 
Stn-ct with tlu* two ends hanging loose*. Do 
you .siipjiosc it shook my fiosition? The 
same evening there were dozens of young 
bloods walking the streets of London with 
their cravats 1()()S(^ If I had not re-arranged 
mine there would not be one tied in the 
whole kingdom now, and a great art would 
havi' been prematurely lost. \'ou have not 
yet began to practise it?” 

I conressvTl that I had not. 

“^'ou should begin now in your youth. I 
will m\self leacli you the ^on/ d^archeL 
By using a few hours in each day which 
would otherwise Vie wasted, you may hope to 
have ex('ellent cravats in middle life. The 
whole knack lies in pointing your chin to the 
.sky, and then arranging your folds by the 
gradual descent of your lower jaw^” 

When my uncle spoke like this there w'a,5 
always that dancing, mischievous light in his 
large blue eyes, which show^ed me that this 
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' humour of his was a conscious eccentricity, 
depending, as I believe, upon a natural 
fastidiousness of taste, but wilfully driven to 
grotesque lengths for the very reason which 
made him recommend me also to develop 
some peculiarity of my own. When I thought 
of the way in which he had spoken of his 
unhappy friend, I*ord Avon, ui)()n the evening 
before, and of tlui emotion whirh he showed 
,as he told the liorrihle story, 1 was glad to 
think tliat there was the heart oi' a nun 
there, however nuich it might please him to 
conceal it. 

And, as it happened, 1 was very soon to 
hav{,* anotlier pe(‘p al. it, for a most unex- 
pected event belell iis as we 
drew up in front of the ('rown 
Hotel. A swarm of ostlers and 
grooms had nisherk out to us, 
and my uncle, tlirowing down 
the reins, gathered 
Fidclio on his 
cushion from 
under the seal. 
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‘‘Ambrose,’' he cried, “you may take 
'fidelio,” 

' . But there came no answer. 7'he seat 
l^ehind was unoccu|;>ied, Ambrose was gone, 

■ : We could hardly believe our eyes when we 
Mghted and found that it was really so. He 
Iliad most certainly taken his seat there* at 
Oak, and froiu there on Bad 


travel Where, then, could he have vanished 
to? 

“ He’s fallen off in a fit ! ” cried my uncle. > 
“ rd drive liack, but the Prince is expecting 
us. Where’s the landlord ? Here, Cop- 
inngor,^send yoiir best man back to Friar’s 
Oak j./, fa.st as his horse can go, io find news 
of my vah-l, Ambrose. See that no pains be 
spared. Now, nephew, we shall lunch, and 
then go up to the Pavilion.” 

My uncle was n^uch disturbed by the 
strange loss of his valet, the more so as it was 
his custom to go tlirough a whole series 
of wasliings and 
changings after 
even the shortest 
journey. J’br my 
own part, mindful 
of mv mother’s 
a(lvi('e, I carefully 
brushed I be dust 
from my elotlies 
and m;ide myst-lf 
as neat as possilde. 
My heart was 
down in I be soles 
of my little silver- 
buckled shoes now 
that 1 had the im- 
mediate prospect 
of meeting so great 
and terrible a |.)er- 
son as the I’rince 
of W ales. T had 
seen his flaring 
yellow' barouche 
flying through 
Friar’s Oak many 
a time, and bad 
halloaed and 
waved my bat with 
the others it 
])assed, but never 
in my wildest 
(ireivms had it en- 
tered my head that 
1 should ever be 
called upon to look 
' him in the fiice and 

* answer his ([ue,S“ 

tions. My mother had taught me to regard 
him with reverence, as one of those wBom 
Ood had placed to rule over us, but my uncle 
laughed when 1 told him of lier teaching, 

“You are old enough to see things as they 
are, nephew,” said “ and your knowledge 
of them is the badge that yoi\, are in tl^t 
inpier , circk* where 1 ^9 ph- 
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better thaft I do, and there is no one who 
trusts bihi less. A stranger contradiction 
of qualities \ta.s never gathered under one 
hat. He is a man who is always in a hurry, 
and yet has nevtT anything to do. He fusses 
about things with which he has not<.'on('ern, 
and he negliu ts every obvious duty. ^ He is 
generous to those who have no claim upon 
him, but he lias ruined lus tradesuKai by 
refusing to pay his just debts. He is affec- 
tionate to casual ac(iu;iintanccs, hut he dis- 
iikci^ his" father, loathes his mother, and is 
not dll speaking terms with his Nvife. He 
claims to t)e the first gentleman of Kngland, 
but the gentlemen 


their bats flew from tlieir heads as we passedi^ 
He took little notice of these greetings save; 
to give a nod to one, or to slightly raise bis| 
forefinger to another. It chanchd, howev^i: 
that as we turned jnto the Pavilion (.irouhds^; 
we met a magnificent team of lour coal4)lac|t 
horses, driven by a roughdooking, middje- 
aged fellow in an old, weather-stained cape. 
'I'here was nothing lliat I could sec to distin- 
guish liim from any [U'ofessional driver, save 
that he was chatting \('ry fri'clywith a dainty 
little woman who was |>crehe(l on the box 
beside him. 

“ Halloa, (liarlie I ( lood drive down? ” he 
cried. 


of England have 
responded by 
blackballing his 
friends at their 
clubs, and liy warn- 
ing him off from 
Ne.wmarktl. under 
suspicion of hav- 
ing tampered with 
ahorse. He spends 
liis days in uttering 
nolile sentiments, 
and ('ontradicting 
th.MU liy ign(.)ble 
; Cl ions. He tells 
storii‘S of his own 
doings which are so 
grotes(jUe that they 
can only he ex- 
plained by the mad- 
ness which runs in 
his blood. And 
yet with all this, he 
can be courl<'oiis, 
dignified andkindly 
upon occasion, and 
1 have seen an 
impulsive good- 
heartedness in the 
man which • 
made me overlook 
faults which come 



My un(‘]e bowed and 
smiled to tJte lady. 

Eroke it ai. Friar’s 
Oak,”tsaid he. ‘‘ Eve my 
light curricle and two new 
marcs, Via If thorough bred, 
half ( 'leveland bay.” 

‘‘What d'ye think of 
my team of Idacks ? ” cried 
the other. 

“ \\s, Sir ('har)es, what 
dye think of them ? Ain’t 
they damnation 
smart ? ’’ cried tlic 
little woman. 

“Plenty of power. 
( Jootl I looses for 
the Susse.x clay. 
M'oo thick about 
the fetlocks for me. 
1 like to travel.” , 
“'IVavel I ” (Tied 
the woman, with ex- 
traordinary vehenr 
ence. “ W hy, what 

the ” and .she 

brvake into such 
language as I had 
never heard front 
a niaivs lips before, 
“ W e’d start with 
our swingle -him 


mainly from, his being placed in a posi touching, and we’d have your dinner ordered 
tion wdiich no one u[>on this earth was cooked, laid and eaten before you were then 
ever less fitted to fill. lUit this is lietwcen to claim it.” 


ourselve.s, iKJphcw ; and now you will come 
with me and you will form an oi)inion for 
yourself.” 

It was but a short walk, and yet it took us 
some time, for my unde stalked along ^with 
great dignity, his lace- bordered handkerchief 
in one hgn^, and his cane with the clouded 
amber bead dangling froni the otherc Every- 
one we . seeined^to know 


“ I-iy (jeorge, yes, l.etty is right ! ’’cried th< 
man. “ D’you start to-morrow?” 

“ Ves, Jack.” 

“Well, ril make you an offer. lx)ok y< 
here, Charlie ! I’ll .spring my cattle fron 
tl\e Castle Square at quarter before nine 
You <:an the dock smke.s. IV< 

double the and double the weight 

^ much we cros: 
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Westminster Bridge, FU pay you a cool 
hundred. If not, it’s my money- - play or 
pay. Is it a match ? ” 

“ Very go*od,” .said my uncle, and, raising 
his hat, he led the way ,into tlie grounds. 
As 1 followed, I saw the woman take the 
reins, while the man looked alter us, and 
squirted a jet of tcibaeco-juiee from between 
his teeth in coachman fashion. 

“'TIkU/s Sir John i.ade,” said my unde, 
one of the ri(‘hest men and best whips in 
England, d’here isn't a professional on the 
rojid that can handle either his tongue or his 
ribbons l)etU’r ; but his wife, Lady Letty, is 
bis match with tht.' or)e or the other.” 

“It was dreadful to lu^ar h<.'r,” said 1. 

‘‘OIj, its her eceeiitrieitv. We all have 
them, and sh(‘ amuses th<‘ Priiuas Now, 
nephew, keej) clost^ at my elbow, and have 
your eyes o]K:n and your moutfi shut.” 

Two liiu.'s of magnify ent red and gold 
footmen wlio guarded the door l^owcd (L-eply 
as my uncle and I ))assed between them, he 
with his h(;ad in the air and a manner as il 
he entered into his owai, w hilst 1 tried to look 
assured though niy heart was beating thin and 
fast. Within there was a high and large hall, 
ornamented w'ith haisttan dc'corations, w'hieh 
harmonized with the domes and minarets of 
the extcii )r. A niimlaa* of peo])le were 
moving quietly about, forming into grf>ups 
and W'hisptaing to eaeh other. One of the.se, 
a short, burlv, red-laeed man, full of fuss and 
, self” importaiK'e, (.ame luitT\ing up to my 
■ uncle. 

l have de goot new's. Sir ( 'harles,” said 
he, sinking his \()iee as (me who speaks of 
: weighty measun's. ‘‘ /A /.s7 volh’inh't dat is, 
1 have it at last thoroughly done.” 

“Well, serve it hot,” said mv uncle, coldly, 
“and see that the sam es are a little lu'tter 
than when last 1 diiu:d at t 'arllon House.” 

“Ah, mine Oott, \'oii tink 1 talk of de 
cuisine. It isdeaflair i)f d(' Prince dat 1 speak 
of. Dat is one little voI~au voif dal is worth 
one lumdred tousand pound. 'Pen per etail. 
and doul)le to be rc;|)aid when de Ktn al pappa 
; die. Aiks ist ( ioldshniidt of de 

; Hague have took it uj), and dc Duteh jniblic 
. has subscribe dt‘ money.” 

“(iod help the Duteh [)iiblic!” muttered 
my uncle, as the fat little man l)ustlcd off 
; with his news to some new’-comer. “ 'Phal’s 
' the Prince s famous cook, nephew. He has 
\ not his equal in England for d. fikl saute nux 
^^kampignons. He manages his masters 
/ money affairs,” • 

“ The cook ! I exclaimed, in bewilderment 

du Iwk surprised, 


“ I should have thought that some resp^L 

able banking firm ” 

My uncle inclined his lips to^my ear. 

“ No respectalile house would touch them,” 
he whi.spered. “ Ah, Mellish, is the Prince 
w'ithin 

“ In/t he private .saloon, Sir Charles,” said 
the genllcnuui addressed. 

“ Anyone with him ? ” 

“Sheridan and Francis. He said he 
expe('tt*d you.” 

“'I'hen we shall go through.” 

I followed him through the strangest 
succession of rooms, full of ('urious barbaric 
sphmdoiir whieh inqaessed me as being very 
rich and w(mderful, though jierhaps I should 
think differently now. ( iold anti .scarlet in 
arabestjue designs gleamed iit;on the walls, 
with gilt dragons and monsters wa*ithing along 
t'orniees aiul out of eorntas. Look where 1 
wi,>ul<l, on jianel or ceiling, a score of mirrors 
Hashed back the }>i(iure of the tall, jiroiid, 
white laced man, and the youth wEo walked 
so ilenmrel}' at his t'lbow'. l''inall\', a foot- 
man ojK-ned a tloor, and wc found ourselves 
in the I’rinee's own pri\ate apartment. 

'Pwo gentlemen were lounging in a very 
ea.sy fashion u[)on luxurious fauteuils at the 
further end of the la^om, and a third stood 
between them, his thit'k, well-formed legs 
.somi'what ai)art and his hands elasj)ed behind 
him. 'The sun was .shining in upon them 
througli a sidt'-wmtdow’, and I can .see the three 
fiK'cs no^v one in llie dusk, one in the light, 
and one ( uUacross by the shadow'. Of those 
at the sides, 1 recall the reddish nose and 
dark, Hashing eyves of the one, and the hard, 
austere laee‘ of the* olhtT, with the high coat* 
('ollars and many wreathed cravats. These 1 
took in at a glaiux*, but it w’as upon the man 
in the centre that my gaze was fixed, for this 
J knew musl be the I’rince of W’ales, 

(u‘org\‘ was then in his forty-first year, and 
with tlu‘ help of his tailor and his hairdresser, 
he might have passed as somewhat les.s. 
'I’he sight of him put me. at my ease, for he 
was a nKTiy-looking man, hand.some too in 
a portly, full blooded w’ay, with laughing eyes 
and })ouling, sen.sitive lips. His nose was 
turned upwards, which incrca.sed the good- 
humoured effect of his countenance at the 
expen.se <jf its dignity. His checks W'ere pale 
and sodden like those of a man w'ho lived 
too well and took too little exercise. He 
was dressed in a single - breasted black 
coai buttoned up, a pair of leather panta- 
loons stretched tightly across his broad thighs^ 
polished Hessian boots, and a huge white 
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Halloi^ Tregellis ! he cried, in the 
cheeriest fashion, as iny uncle crossed the 
threshold, ai«d then suddenly the smile faded 
from his face, and Ids eyffs gUisjiined with 
resentment. “ AV' hat the deuce is this ? he 
shouted, angrily. 

A thrill of fear ])assed through die as I 
thought that it was niy appearance which had 
produced this outhurst. Hut his eyes were 
gazing past us, ami glanciiig round vve saw 
that a man in a brown <'oal and scratcli wig 
had followed so ('loscly at our heels, that the 
footmen had let him }xiss under tiu^ imj)res- 
sion that he was (.)f our party, ills lace was 
very red, and the folded blue paper which he 
carried in his hand shook and crackled in his 
exeittanent. 

Why, it’s Viiillamy, the furniture man," 


“If I don*t get it by Monday, I shall bo Sfl 
your pafxi’s Bench,” wailtjd the little 
and as the footman led him out vve C^uld: 
hear him, amidst shouts of laugliter, still 
protesting that hg would wind up in “ papa^s r 
Bench." * 

“'Fhat’s tlie very place for a furniture { 
man," said the man with the rt^d nose. ’ ' 
“ It should be thi‘ longest l»ench in the Ji; 
world. Sherry,'’ answered tlie Ihince, “lor 
good many of his sulyji'cts will want seats ori : 
it. \ t‘rv glad to see you bac k, 'rri'gellis^ ■ 
butytni must really be iv\ore ('areful wl)at you ; 
bring in upon your .skirts. It was only yester- 
da\ that we had an infernal Dutchman here 
howling about soimr arrears of inierest and 
the deuce knows what. ‘My good fellow/ 
said I, Dis long as thi? (.‘ominous starv’c 
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cried the Prince. “What, am 1 to be 
dunned in my own }:)rivate room ? W’here's 
Mellish? Where’s Townshend ? WHiat the 
deuce is Tom I'ring doing? " 

“I wouldn’t have intruded, your Royal 
Highness, but 1 must have the money • or 
even a thousand on account would do." 

“ Must have it, must you, Vuillamy ? I'hat’s 
a fine wor^ to use. I pay . my debts in my 
own time, and I’m not to be bullied. Turn 
hiui^ou^ lum 


me, 1 liavc to starve 
you,’ and so the 
matter ended." 

“ I think, sir, 
that tlu.^ (Commons 
would respond now 
if tl)e matter were 
fairly put before 
them hy Cltarlie 
lv>x or myself,” 
said .Sheridan. 

j'he Prince l,)iirst 
out against the 
( ’ommons with an 
energy of hatred 
that one would 
s('ar(‘e t'xpect froni , 
tixu ('.hubl)y, good- 
humoured face. ; 

“U’hy, curse 
tlie in ! " he criecl 
“After all their 
])reaching and 
throwing niy 
fathers model life, 
as tliey called it, 
in niy teeth, they, 
had to pay //is debts to ilic tune of nearly 
a million, whilst I can’t get a hundred 
thousand out of tluan. And look at ait: 
they’ve done for my brothers 1 York is 
(’ommander in Chief. Cdarence is Admiral; 
What am 1 ? ( 'olonel of a paltry dragoon 

regiment under the orders of my own younger 
brother. It’s my mother that’s at the ’oottom 
of it all She always tried to hold me back. 
But what’s this you’ve brought, Tregellis, eh?". 

My unde put his h.ind on my sleeve and 
lad me forward. 

d’Tbb is my sister’s son, sir ; Rodney Stone 
: jb^ nan^ is coming with me 
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, to I^ondon, and I thought; it right to begin 
by preHenting him to your Royal Highness.” 

Quite ri^ht ! Quite right !” said the 
Prince^ with a good-natured smile, patting 
me in a friendly way upon ^he shoulder. “Is 
your mother living ? ” 

Yes, sir,” said 1. 

If you are a good son to her you will 


‘‘No, sir,” said my uncle/ Sheridan ai^d’ 
Francis exchanged glances behind the Prince's 
Imck. ' t 

“She was flying her tricolour out there 
within sight of my pavilion windows. Never 
saw such/ionstr(jus impudence in my life ! It 
would take a man of less mettle than me to 
stand it. Out I went in my little cock-boat 
you know my sixty-ton yawl, 
( ! I la r 1 i e ? with t w o fou r- 

poiinders on each side and a 
six pf>under in the bows.” 

“WOl, sir! Well, sir! And 
what then, sir ? ” cried h'rancis, 
who ay)peared to bean iiascible, 
roiigh iongned nnn, 

“ \'oii will permit me to tell 
tin- story in my own way. Sir 
Plhilij),” said the Prince, with 
dignity. “ I was alioiit to say 
that our metal was so light that 
] gi\e you niy word, gentlemen, 
that J ('arried my port broad- 
side In on(‘ c’oat poc'kc'l, and my 
starboard in the other. Up we 
cam(‘ to the big FrenOaman, 
took her fire, and scra])ed the 
])aint off her before we let drive, 
but it was no use. By (ieorge, 
gejulemen, our balls just stuck 
in lier timlKas like sPaics in a 
mild wall. She had her netling.s 
up, but we scrambled aboard, 
and at it we went hammer and 
anvil. It was a sharp twenty 
minutes, Iml we beat her people 
down l)elow, made the hatches 
fast on them, and towed her into 
Seaham. Surely you were with 
us. Sherry ? ' 
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never go wrong. And, mark my words, Mr. 
Rodney Stone, you shoulil honour the King, 
love your country, and uphold tlie glorious 
British Constitution,” 

- When I thought of tlie energy with wliich 
he had just been cursing the House* of 
Commons, J ('ould scarce keep from smiling, 
and I saw Sheridan put his hand up to his 

■ “You hvave only to do thi.s, to show a 
Regard for your v\a)rd, and to keep out of 
debt in order to insure a happy and respected 
Jife. .What is your father, Mr. Stone? 
.R-e>yal Navy ! Well, it is a glorious service* 

1 have had a touch of it myself. Did I ttver; 
tell >y«U how we laid aboard the French sloop 
of vvar ^ ' b- 


"\\ was in London at the 
time,” said Sheridan, graA-ely. 

“ ^\)U can vouch for it, Francis ! ” 

“ I ( an vouch to having heard your 
Highne.ss t(*ll the story.” ^ 

‘‘It was a rougli little bit of cutlass and 
])istol work. P»ui, for rny own part, 1 like 
the rapier, it’s a gentleman’s weapon. You 
heard of my Ijout with the Chevalier d’Eon ? 
I had him at my sword point for forty minutes 
at Angelo’s. He was one of the best blades 
in Europe, but I was a little too supple in 
the wrist for him. ‘ I thank God there was 
a button on your Highness’s foil,’ said he, 
when we had finished our l>reather. By the 
way' you’re a bit of a duellist yourself, 
Tregellis. How often have you been out ? ” 
“1 used to go when I needed exercise,” 
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to tennis now instead A painful room,. The new-comer was a stout, squares 
lAeidont happened the last time that J was built man, plainly and almost 
out, and it sicltened me of it/’ dressed, with an uncouth manner^ nd a 

** You killed your man — ^ , gait. His age might have been somethihj^ 

No, no, sir, it was worse than that 1 had over fifty, and his swarthy, harshlydeaturea^^ 
a coat that Weston has never e([uaH(t,^d. d o face was already deeply lined either by his;; 
say that it fitted me is not to express it It years or by his excesses. I have nev«^ 
7 /v/.y me — like the hide on a hor^e. I ve had in all my life seen a countenance in ■ 
sixty fr', m him since, but he could never which the angel and the devil were more 
appioach it. d'hc sit of the collar brought obviously wedded. Above, was the high, 
tears into my eyes, sir, ^ when first 1 saw it, broad forehead of the j4ulosopher, with keeni 

and as to tlv* waist ” humorous eyes leaking out from under thick, 

“ But the duel, rregellis !” cried thi* Pritu'c. strong brows. Below, was the heavy jowl of 
“Well, sir, I wore it at the duel, likt! the the sensualist, curving in a broad creast* over 
thoughtless Idol that I was. It was Major lus t ravat. Tiiat brenv was ilie l)row of the 
Hunter of the (iiiards, with wliom 1 had had a public (.'harlos I'ox, the thinker, the philan- 
little tfimisscric, because I liinted that lie ihrojjist, the man who rallied and led tlie 
should not come into Brookes's smelling of l.iberal party during the twenty most hazard- 
thti staliles. I fired first and missed. 1 h‘ ous years of its existi-*nce> 'That jaw w\as the 
fired, and J shrieked in desjiair, ‘ He's hit! jaw of the private ( 'harles l*ox, the gambler, 
A siirgiMin 1 A surg('on I ‘ they cried. ‘A the libertii'K.*, die drunkard. \'et li> his sins 

tailor! A tailor!’ said 1, for there was a he never atl<le<l the crowning one of hypo- 

double iiole dirough tlie tails of my master- criNV. His vices were as ojuai as liis virtues, 

piece. No, it was [Kist all repair. \’ou may In some (juaint freak of Nature, two spirits 

laugh, sir, but I’ll never see the like of it staaiuaj i<) have been joiiuxl in one liody, and 
again.” the same frame to contain the best and the 

I had .seated myself on a settee in the worst man of his age. 
corner, upon the Prince’s invitation, und very “ Pve run down from (’hertsey, sir, just to 
glad I was to remain (juiet and unnoticed, shake you by the hand, and to make sure that 

listening to the talk of these men. Jt was the d’ories havt* not carried you off.” 

all in the .same extravagant vc’in, garnished “ Hang it, (.’liarlie, you know that 1 .sink 

with m-any .senseless oaths ; but 1 oliserved or swim with my friends ! A W'hig 1 started, 
this difference, that, whereas my uiu'le and and a \\'hig I sliall remain.’' 

.Sheridan had something of luiny.iur in 1 thought that I ('(»uld read upon Fox\s 

their exaggi'ration, Franeis tended always dark face that \u‘ was by no means so con- 
ic ill -nature, and the Prince to selfglorifi- fident .about the Priicai's principles, 

cation. Finally, the conversation turned “ Pill has been at you, sir, 1 understand?'’ 

to inu.sic — I am not .surt! that my uncle “ Ve.s, ('onfouiul him! I hate the sight of 

di<l not artfully bring it there, .and the that sharj) p< >inted snout of his which he 

Prince, liearing from him of my tastes, would wants to be ever poking into my affairs, 

have that I should then and there sit down He and Addington have l)een boggling about 

at the wonderful little piano, all inlaid with the debts again. Why, !(H.;k ye, Charlie, if 

mother-of-pearl, which sto<jd in the corner, Pill held me in contempt he could not 

and play him the accom[)animent to his song. beltave differc'nl.” 

It was called, i remember, “I'he Briton I gathered fnan the smile which flitted 

Conquers but to»Save,”and he rolled it out over Slwridan’s (\\pre.ssivc lace that this was 

in a very fair bass voice, the others joining exactly what Pitt did do. But .straightway 

into the chorus, and clapping vigorously they all plunged into politics, varied l)y the 
when he finished. drinking of sweet maraschino which a foot* 

Bravo, Mr. Stone,” said he ; “you have man brought round upon a salver. The 

an excellent touch, and I know what 1 am King, the Queen, the Lords, and the 

talking about when I sjieak of music. C.'ommons were eai'h in succession cursed 

Cramer of the opera said only the other day by the Prince, in spite of the excellent advice 

that he had rather hand his bfiton to me which he had given me about the British 

than to any amateur in England. Halloa, Coastitution. 

it’s Charlie Fox, by all that's wonderful “Why, they allow me so little that I can't 
‘ Me had |un forward with much warmth loo^ my own people. There are a 

;^haking the hand of a singulaiS life 

who ha^-just 
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I,, swore off then, 
and you know me 
as *% man of my 
word, Tregellis. Of 
course, IVe been at 
the ringside wcog. 
many a time, but 
never as the Prince 
of Wales.’' 

“ We sliould be 
vastly Iionoured if 
you would come 
to our sup; er, 

sir.’' 

‘‘Well, well, 
Sherry, make a note 
of it. We’ll be at 
Oarlton House on 
f'riday. 'J’he Prince 
can’t c(nnc, you 
know, 1’regellis, but 
you might reserve 
a chair for the Earl 
of Chester.” 

“ Sir, we shall be 
proud to see the 

together to pay tluan. Mowcwt'r, my ” Ikul of Chester there,” said my uncle, 

he pulled himself up and (N.)iighed in a coii' “ lly the wa)‘, 1'regellis,” said lo>x, “ there's 
seqiu.Mitiai way ‘‘ my linnncial agent has some rumour about your having a s[)orting 

.arranged for a loan, repayable u|H)n llu' bet with Sir l.othian Hume. What’s the 

King’s clea til. 1'liis lifjuciir isn't good for truth of it.?” 

either of us, C'harlie, We’iv both getting “Only a small mailer of a (‘ou|.)le of 
monstrous stout.” thoiis to a thou, he giving the odds. He 

I can’t get any exercise for the gout,” has a fcuu y to this new (iloiu ester man, Crab 

said Fox. Wilson, aixi Fm to find a man to beat him. 

“ I am blooded fifty ounces a month, but Anything under twenty or over ihirtyHive, 

' the more I take the more I makt;. You at or about thirteen stone.” 

wouldn't think, to look at us, "Pregellis, that “ You take C'harlie I''ox’s advice, then,” 
Wi: cquld do what we liave done. W e’ve had cried tiie Prince. “ W hen it ( omes to liandi- 

Scmie days and nights togetlier, Charlie!" capping a' horse, jilaying a hand, matching a 

Fox smiled ancl shook his head. cock, or pit'king a man, he has the best 

“ You reuK’inlier how wc posted to New- judgment in Idigland. Now, (Jharlie, whom 

market before the mces. We took a pulilir have we upon the list who can beat Crab 

coach, 1 regellis, cla|)[)ed the postillions into Wilson, of tiloucester ? ” 
the rumble, and juin[)ed on to their |>laces. 1 was amazed at the interest and know- 
Cbarlie rode tlio leader and 1 the wlieeler. ledge which ad these gr<‘at people showed 

One fellow wouldn’t let us through his turn- about tlie ring, for they not only had the 

pike, and (dharlie hopped off, and had his deeds of the [)rincij)al men of the time-- 

coat off in a minute. Phe fellow thought he llelHuT, ^^endo/a, Jackson, or Dutch Sam 

•had to do with a figiuing man, and soon - at their fingers' ends, but there was no 

; cleared the way for us.” fighting man so oUscure that they did not 

; ‘‘ By the way, sir, sjieaking of fighting men, know^ the details of his deeds and prospects, 

; Fgive a supper to the Fancy at the ‘ AVkiggon The old ones and then the young w'ere 

and Horses’ on Friday next,” said my unde, discussed — their w^eight, their gameness, their 

*Vlf you should chance to be in town, they hitting power, and their constitution. Who, 

would think it a groat honour it you should as he saw Sheridan and Fo.v eagerly arguing 

condescend to look in upon us.” * as to whether Caleb Baldwin, the Westminster 

**rv€ not setm a fight since I saw Tom costermonger, could bold his own with Is«^c 

;^)v?dald' 
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the one was the deepest political philosoj)her 
in Europe, and that the otlier would he 
remembered <ls the author of the wittiest 
comedy and of the fines? spee<ili of his 
generation ? 

'rhe name of (dKimpi(m Harri^)n came 
very early into the discussion, and fox, who 
liad a high idea of Oah Wilson's ]H)\vers, 
was of ojiinion tlial my uncle’s only chance 
lay in the veteran taking the field again. 
‘‘ He may lie sl(.)w on Ijis pins, but he tights 
with his IkxuI, and he hits like the ki<'k of 
a horsca Wiicn he fmislied black Haruk 
the man 11c w across the outer ryig as well 
as tlie inner, and f(‘ll among the spcn'talors. 
If he isn’t ahsolutely stale, 'Ircgellis, he is 
your b('Sl (‘hancc.” 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders. 

If floor Avon were here wc might do 
something with him, for he was Ilarrisoifs 
first pairon, aaid tlic man was devoted to him. 
Ihit his wife is too strong for me. And now, 
sir, 1 must leave you, for 1 have liad the 
rnish.irtune to day to lose the l>i*sl valel in 
I'aiglaiid, and I. musl make inquiry fir him. 
I thank your Koval Iligliness tor your kiml- 
iK!ss in rei'eiviiig my nephew in .so gracious 
a fashion,” ♦ 

“'fill h'ridav, then,” said the Prince, 
holding out his hand. “ 1 have to go 
up to town ill any ease, lor there is 
a I'loor devil of an Itast India (.'onqiany's 
olfieer who has written to me in his distress. 
Ifl can raise a few hundreds, 1 shalUsee liim 
and sat things riglu for him. No\^ Mr. Stone, 
you have your life before you, and I ho])e it 
will be one which your unele may be proud of. 
V'oti will honour the King and show respe< t 
for the Constitution, Mr. Stone. And. hark 
ye, you will avoid debt and bear in mind that 
your honour is a .sa<‘red thing.” 

So 1 carried away a, last inijiression of his 
sensual, goodduimotired face, his high eravat, 
and his broad leather thighs. Again we 
passed the stnfngw rooms, the gilded monsters, 
and the gorg\.‘ou«i footmen, and it was witli 
relief that 1 found myself out in the ojitai air 
orice more, with the broad blue sea in front 
of us, and the fresh evening brere/e ufxm our 
faces. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BRIGHTON RO.\I). 

My uncle and 1 were up betimes next 
morning, but he w\is much out of temper* for 
no news ha(4 been heard of his valet Ambrose. 
He had indeed become like one of those 
ants V of which ’ I have^^read, who aro so # 
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accustomed to be fed by smaller ants that 
wdien they are left to ihcMnselyes they die of 
hunger. It was only by the aid of a man 
whom the landlord procured, and of Fox'S 
valet, who had l,>een seait expressly across^ 
that his toilet was at last performed. 

must win this ra<‘e, nephew,” said he, 
ivhen we had finished breaklast ; “I can't 
afford to lie beat. Took out of the window 
and see if the i.ades are there.” 

“ I .see a rtd rour-in hand in the square, 
and tluae is a (Towd round it. Ves, I see 
the lady ujion the liox seat.” 

Is our tandem out ? ” 

“it is at the door.” 

'‘C'ome, tlieiy and you shall have such a 
drivt' as you lU'vrr had bt>fort*.” 

lie slooil at the door pulling on his long 
brown driving gaunllels •ind gi\iiig his orders 
to the ostlers. 

“ ICvery ouiK'i' wall tell,” said he. “ \W11 
lea\e that dinner i»ask(‘t behind. And you 
can keep my dog for me, ('oj)pinger. You 
know him and understand him. J,(‘t him 
have liis warm milk and niraeoa the same as 
usual. Whoa, my dading.s, yc»u1l have your 
till of it before you st‘t‘ Westminster .bridge.” 

“Shall I put in the toilet ease?” asked 
tlie landlord. 

[ saw tlie struggle ui,)on my uncle’s face, 
but he was true* to fiis prineijiles. 

Put it under tlie seat -the front seat,” 
said he. “ Nephew, you must keep your 
wt-ighl as far forward as possible. Can you 
do aiiN'tliing on a yard of tin? Well, if you 
iMirt, well leave the trum|)et. buckle that 
girth ii[). rhorn.a.s. Have you greased the 
hubs, as 1 told \ou? Well, jump up, nephew, 
and wi dl see them off.” 

Quite a crowd had gathered in tfie Old 
Scjuare : men and women, dark-eoated trades- 
men, bu( ks from tlie Trinee’s CAmrt, and 
oIlK ers from Hove, all in a hw/x of excite- 
ment ; for .Sir John Lade and my uncle were 
tw(.) (T the most tanious whip.s of the time, 
and a match between them W'as a thing t<y 
talk of for man)- a long day. 

“ The Prime will he sorry to have missed 
the start,” said my uncle. “ He doesn’t show 
before mid-day. Ah, Jack, good-morning ! 
Your .servant, madam ! It's a fine day for 
a little bit of waggoning.” 

As our taiKUim came alongside of the 
fourdndiand, with the twx) bonny bay mares 
gleamitig like shot^silk in the sunshine, a 
niunnur of admiration rose from the crowd. 
My uncle in bis fawn-coloured driving*^ 
coat, with alThls harness of the same tint, 
a Corinthian whip ; 




a line of professionals upon any alehouse 
bench without anyone being aljle to pick 
him out as one of the wealthiest landowners 
5ti England. It was an age of eccentricity, 
but be had carried his peculiarities to a 
length which surprised even the out-and- 
Ohters by marrying the sweetheart of a famous 
lllghwayman when the gallows had come 
ifCtwecn her and her lox er. She was perched 
by bis side, looking very smart in a ilowered. 
fennet and a grey travelling dress, while in 
front of them the four si)lendid coal-black 
with a flickering touch of gold ui)on 
t?heir powerful, well-curved quarters, were 
the dust in their eagerness to be off. 

‘ / ‘‘It^s a hundred that you don’t see us 
before Westminster with quarter of an hour’s 
said Sir John. 

, ‘‘Vll take you another^ hundred that we 
you,^ answered my uticle. 

I K ^Ygry good. Time’s up. Good-bye I” 
He gave a tchk of the tongue, shook Ws 
reins, saluted with bis whip, in true coach^ 
man’s style, and awiiy he -^!^ 


clock. For my part, 1 was fidgeting in my 
scat in my imi)atience, but my uncle’s calm, 
pale face and large, blue eyes were as tranquil 
and demure as those oi the most unconcerned 
spectator. He was keenly on the alert, 
however, and it seemed to me that the stroke 
of the clock and the thong of his whip fell 
together not in a blow, but in a sharp snap 
over the leader, which sent us flying with a 
jingle and a rattle upon our <flfty* miles journey. 
I heard a roar from behind us, saw the gliding 
lines of windows with staring faces and waving 
handkerchiefs, and then we were off the 
stones and on to the good white road which 
curved away in front of us, with the sweep 
of the green downs upon either side. 

I had been provided with shillings that the 
turnpike -gate might not stop us, but my 
uncle reined in the mares and took them at 
a very easy trot . up all the heavy stretc^^ 
which ends in Clayton Hill He let them 
go then, and we flashed throughv priar’s Qak 
and across St. John’s Comthott withbiit more 







which contained all that I loved best Never 
have I travelled at such a pace, and never 
have i felt such a sense of exhilaration from 
the rush of keen upland airhpon ^ur faces, 
and from the sight of those two glorious 
creatures stretched to their utmost, ^vith the 
roar of their hoofs and the rattle of our 
wheels as the light curricle bounded and 
swayed behind them. 

<‘It’s a long four miles uphill from here to 
Hand Cross,” said my uncle, as we flew 
through Cuckfield. “I must case them a 
bit, for I cannot afford to break the hearts of 
my cattle. 'J'hey have the right blood in 
them,^, and they would gallop until they 
dropped if 1 were brute enough to let them. 
Stand up on the scat, nephew, and see if you 
can get a glimj)se of them.” 

I stood up, steadying myself upon my 
unele’s shoulder, hut though I could six* for 


a mile, or perhaps a quarter more, 

was not a sign of the four-in-hand. i 

If he has sprung his cattle up all 
hills theyll be spent ere they see Croydok ■* 
said he. ^ 

**They have four to two,” said I. 

^\fen sHts bien aisL Sir John’s bladt 
strain makes a good, honest creature, but not 
fliers like these. Hiere lies Cuckfield Place; 
where the towers are, yonder. Get yout 
weight right forward on the splashboard now 
that we are going upliill, nephew. Look at 
the action of that leader : did ever you see 
anything more easy and more beautiful?” 

e \/ere taking the hill at a quiet trot, but. 
even so, we made the carrier, walking in the 
shadow of his huge, broad-wheeled, canvas^ 
covered waggon, stare at us in amazement 
fdose to Hand Cross M*e passed the Royal 
Brighton stage, which had left at half-past 
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learn to handle hi<i twenty yards of tape here 
as well as elsewhere. There’s not much 
really good waggoning now south of Leicester- 
shire. Show me a man who can hit ’em and 
hold ’em on a Yorkshire dale-side, and that’s 
the man who comes from the right school.” 

We had raced over Crawley Down and 
into the broad main street of Crawley 
village, flying bctwnion two country waggons . 
in a way which showed me that even now a 
driver might do someihing on the road. 
VVith every turn I peered ahead, looking for 
6Ur oppojients, but iny uncle seemed to 
/concern himself very little about them, and 
' dCGiipied liimself in giving me advice mixed 
' up with so many phrases (jf the craft that it 
was all that 1 could do to follow him. 

“ Kee{) a fingta for ea< h, or you will have 
your reins clubl)ei.h” said he. “ As to the 
whip, the less fanning tlu^ better if you have 
willing cattle ; but when you waut to ])ut a 
little life into a coach, set.* that you get your 
thong on to the one that needs it, and don’t 
let it fly round after you've hit. Lve seen a 
driver warm up tln^ offside passenger on the 
roof behind ium every time he tried to cut 
his off-side wheeler. 1 l)elit‘ve tliat is their 
dust over yonder.’’ 

A long stretch of road lay Ix'fore us, barred 
with the shadows of wayside trees, 'riirough 
the green fields a la/y 1)1 ue riser was drawing 
' .itself slowly along, passing under a bridge in 
frbnt of us. beyond was a young fir ])lanta- 
tion, and ov'cr its olive line llierc rose a wliite 
; whirl which drifted swiftl)’, like a eloiul-.scud 
on a bree/.y day. 

, , “Yes, yes, it’s they!" (Tied my uncle. 

^ *^No one else would iravi'l as fast. Come, 

. nephew, weVe half-way wluai we c'ross the 
mole at Kimberham bridge, and we’ve 
done it in two hours and fourteen minutes, 
/rhe Prince drove to ('arlton Mouse with a 
three tandem in four hours and a half. I'he 
\first half is the worst half, and wt; might cut 
his time if all goes well. A\‘e .should make 
; up between this and Rcdgate.” 

And we flew.. The Ijay mares sci;nu'd to 
/ know what that white puff in front of 
: us signified, and they stretehed themselves 
; like greyhounds. We passed a phaeton and 
pair London-bound, and w^e left it behind as 
; ;if it had been standing still. Trees,, gates, 
cottages went dancing by. We heard the 
‘ folks shouting from the fields, under the 
A impression that we were a runaway. P'aster 
faster yet they raced, the hoofs rattling 
’ like castanets, the yellow manes flying, the 
wheels bumng, and every joint riyet 


swung and swayed until found myself 
clutching to the side-rail My uncle eased 
them and glanced at his watch as we saw the 
grey tiles? and dingy red houses of Reigate in 
the hollow' beneath us. 

“We^did the last six wtH under twenty 
minutes,” .said he. “ We’ve time in hand now', 
and a little whaler at the Red Lion will do them 
no harm. Red four-in-hand passed, ostler ? ” 
“Ju. St gone, sir.” 

“ (loing hard ? ” 

“Calloping full split, sir! Took the 
wheel off a butcher’s cart at the corner of the 
High Street, and was out o’ sight before the 
butchers 1)(>\' could see what had hurt him.” 

Z.-z~z-z~ack ! went the long thong, and away 
we flew once more. It was market day at 
Redhill, and the road wtis crowded with 
carts of j)rodi]ce, droves of bullocks, and 
farmers’ gigs. It was a siglit to sere how my 
uncle threaded his way amongst them all. 
'Ihrough the market-place we dashed amidst 
the shouting of men, the screaming of 
women, ancl the scuttling of poultry, and 
then we were out in tlie country again, with 
the long, steep incline of the Redhill Road 
before us. My uiK'le wa ved his whip in the 
air with a slirill view-halloa. 

d’here was the dust-cloud rolling up the hill 
in front of us, and through it we had a 
sliadowy l)ee[) of the backs of our oj)f)onents, 
with a flash of brass-work and a g]e:un of 
scarlet. 

“'Fh .'re’s half the game* won, ne[)hcw. Now 
we must pa' S them. 1 lark forrard, my Ix^auties ! 
by Meorge, if Kitty isn’t foundered ! ” 

The leader had suddenly gone dead lame. 
In an instant we were both out of the curricle 
and on our knees beside her. It was but a 
stone, w(^(lged betw(‘en frog and shoe in the 
off fine-foot, but it was a minute or two 
before we could wrench it out. When we 
had regained our places the Lades were 
round tlie curve of the hill and out of sight. 

“bad luck!’’ growled any* uncdc. “But 
they can’t get away from us ! ” For the first 
time he touched the mares up, for he had but 
cracked the vvliip over their heads before. 
“If we catch them in the next few miles we 
can spare them for the rest of the way.” 

They were beginning to show signs of 
exhaustion. Their breath came quick and 
hoarse, and their beautiful coats were matted 
with moisture. At the top of the hill, however, 
they settled down into their swing once more. 

Where on earth have they got to ? ” cried 
my uncle. “Can you make them out on 
road,:;' nephew 
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by getting oqt of m 
way of the market carte V 
Hut we’\’e^ot the deuC4 ; 
of a hill to come dowii ! 
You’ll see some fun, 
ne[)lu;\v, or 1 am mis- 
taken/’ 

As he s[)oke I sutb , 
(lenly saw the wiieds, 
of llie fourun-hand dis;- 
aj>(X‘ar, then the body:, 
of it, and tlien the twp i; 
figures u[)on the box, sO 
suddenly and abruptly 
as it it had bumped' 
(Unvn the first three 
steps of some gigantic 
stairs. An instant later 
w(« had reached the 
same sj)ot, and there 
was the road lieneath 
us, stei'p and narrow, 
winding in long curves 
into the valley, d'he 
(bur in hand was swish- 
ing down it ns hard as:, 
the horses could gallop, ; 

“ 'fhoiiglu so!” cried 
rny uncle. “If he; 
dot'sn’i brake, why 
should 1 ? Now, my 
darlings, one good 
spurt, and we’ll .show 
llu in the ('olour of our 
tail-board.” 

\^e shot over the 


“ A si(;NK tN 'mi-: f»rK Foiji -roni-. 

all clotted with ('arts and waggons coming 
from Croydon to Redhill, but llicre was no 
sign of the big red four-in-hand. 

“ There they are ! Stole away ! Stole 
away ! ” he cried, w heeling tlie mares round 
into a side road which struck to the right out 
of that wdiich»we*had travelled. “ I'hcre you 


brow and flew madly 
down the hill w'ith the 
great red roa('h roaring and thundering before 
us. Alread)' we wiae in lua' dust, so that we 
could sec Moihing biu the dim sf'arlet blur in 
the hc'art of it, rocking and roiling, with it$ 
outline hardening at cAery stride. We could 
hear the crack of lia? whip in front of u.s, and 
the shrill voice of Lady l^ule as she screamed" 


are, ne})hew' ! (>n the brow of the hill ! ” 

Sure enough, on the rise of a curve upon 
our right the four-in-hand had appeannl. 
the horses stretched to the utmost. Our 
mares laid themselves out gallantly, and the 
distance between us began slowly to decrease. 
I found that I could sec the black band upon 
Sir John’s white hat, then that I could count 
the folds of his cape ; finally, that I could see 
the pretty features of his wife as she locked 
back at us, 

r We’re <yi the side road to (iodstone and 
AVarlingham,” said iny uncle. suppose 
be ihpiight that" he make better 


to tlie hors(fs. My uncle was very Cjuiet, but 
when J glancc^l Uf) at hirri Lsavv that his 
were set and his eyes shining, w ith just a little V 
flush upon each [lale cheek, I'here was no ■ 
need to urge on the marcs, for they were 
already flying at a pace which could neither 
be stopj)ed nor controlled. Our leader’s head 
came abreast of the off hind wheel, then of 

the off front one then for a hundred yards 

we did not gain an inch, and then with a 
.spurt the bay leader was neck to neck with 
the black wheeler, and our fore wheel within 
an inch of their hind one. 

quietly/ " 
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Fan ’em, Jack ! I'an ’em I ” shrieked the 
lady. 

He sprang up and lashed at his horses. 

‘‘Look out, Tregellis!” he shouted. 
‘‘There’s a damnation spill coming for some- 
body.” . ^ 

:■ We had got fairly abreast of them now, 
the rumps of the horses exactly adine and the 
fare wheels whizing together. Tfiere was 


not six inches to spare in the breadth of the 
road, and every instant 1 expected to feel the 
jar of a locking wheel. But now as we came 
out from the dust we cquld see what was 
ahead, and my uncle wlfistled between his 
teeth at the sight. 

Two hundred yards or so in Jront of us 
there was a bridge with wooden posts and 
rails u|K)n either side. The road narrowed 
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down at the ix)int, so that it was o!)vious trick. Well, it is only messages of anothet 

that the two carriages abreast could not kind that 1 send to a lady, so we'll just drive 

possibly get oiier. One must give way to on our w'ay, nephew, and thank our stars 

the other. Already our wheds wer^^ abreast that we bring whole bones over ifie ThamesJ' 

of their wheelers. We stopped at tjie Oreyhound. at Ooydon, 

“ I lead ! ” shouted my uncle. “ Yqu must where the two good little nKires were sponged 

pull them, Lade ! ’’ and petted and fed, after winch, at an easier 

“ Not I," he roared. pace, we made our way through Norbury and 

“ No, by (ieorge 1 ” shrieked her ladyshi]>. Streathani, At last the fields grew fewer and 

“ Fan Vrn, Jack ; keep on fanning cm 1 ' the walls longer. 'I'he outlying \illas closed 
It seemed to me that we w'erc all going to up thic'ker and lhi( kiT, until their shoulders 

eternity together. but my iin(‘lc did the met, and we were drixing bt‘tween a double 

only thing that could have saved us. l>y line ot houses with gaiisli shops at the 

a desperate effort we might just clear the corners, and such a stream of traffic' ns 1 had 

( oac'h before reaching tlK‘ moulfi of the never ..m, roaring (low n the ('(‘litre. 'I’hen 

bridge. He sprang u[), and lashed right and suddenly we were on a broad bridge with a 

left at the mares, wlio, maddened by tlu* (lark c()fiee-br()wn river flowing sulkily beneath 

imac'Ciistomed pain, hurled lluMUselvcos on in it, and bluff bowed bargc's drifting down upon 

a frenzy. Down w(‘ llmndcred together, all its bosom. 'I'o right aiid left strdched a 

shouting, 1 l)eliev(% at the top of our voic'es broken, irregular line of many coloured houses 

in thci madness of the moment : but still we winding along eitlaa' bank as far as 1 could 

weic (Iraw’ing sti/adily away, and we were sec*. 

almost clear of the leaders when we flew “ 'That's tlu' House of l‘arliament, rK'phew,’’ 
on to the bridges 1 glanced I Kick at the said my made, pointing with his whi}), “and 

conc'b, and I .saw l^ady La(i(.‘, with her .saxage the bla< k lowers are A\’estminster Aldiey. 

little white te<.dh eleiK'hed togcdlicr, throw How do, your (hare ? Ihnvdo? 'i'hat’s 

herself forward and tug with both hands at llu‘ i >uk(‘ of Norfolk, the* stout man in l)lue 

the off side reins. , upon tin* swish tailed mate. Now^ we are 

“(am them, Jack!” she. cried. “Jam in Whitehall. 'There’s the 'Ti\‘asiiry on the 

the--- l.K'fore they can 1 KISS.” left, tmd the Horst* (luards, and the Ad- 

Hatl .she done it an instant sooner we miraltv, where thej slotie d(dphiMs are carved 
should have crashed against the wood work, above the gati*.” 

('arried it aw’ay, and Inam hurled into the I had the idea, which a ('oimlrv-brt:*d lad 

(ltn‘p gully below. As it w'as, it was pot the brings up with him, that Tondon was merely 

poxverful haunch of the Idae'k l(?pl(‘r which a wilderness of houses, but I was astonished 

caught our wheel, but the fore'ejuarter, \vhi('h now t(» see the green slojies and the lovely 

had not weight enough to turn us from our sja*ing trees showing benveen. 

course. 1 saw a naJ w’ct seam gape* siidde'nlv “ \'es, those* are the Trivy ( iardens,” .said 
through the black hair, and ne.‘\t instant we my imc'le, “and there is the* window out of 
xvere flying alone down the road, Miilst the whieL ('liarlc's look his last step on to the 

fourdn-liand had haltcal, and Sir John and his seaffolel. You woiildiTl think the mares had 

lady were down in the rejad together tending e'ome fifty miles, would you? Se*e how /es 

to the wounded horse*. /wtf/cs iki'tit's sle*]) out lor the* e'le^dit of their 

“ fiasy ru^xv, niy beauties !” crieal niy unc le, master. Look at the barouche.*, xvith the 

settling down uitojiis seal again, and looking shar() - featured man i)(*e|)ing out of the 

back oxer his .shoyldcr. “1 could not have window. 'Thais Titt, going doxvn to the 

l-ielieved that Sir'John Fade would have been ilouse. We are^ corning into J^ill Mall now, 

guilty of such a trick as pulling that leader and this great l)uil<;iing cm tlie left is Carlton 

across. I do not permit a uiaimusc fy/aisiin- Hejuse, the Prince's Palace. 'There’s St. 

terie of that sort. He shall he*ar from me James’s, the* big, dingy ])lace xvith the clock, 

to-night.” fhe txvej red-coated sentries before it, 

“ it was the lady,” said I. And here’s the famous street (if the .same 

My uncles brow cleared, and he began to name, nephew, xvhiefli is the very centre of 
laugh. the world, and here’s Jermyn Street opening 

“ It was little Lefty, was it?” said he. “1 out of it, and finally here’s my own little 

might have known it. 'I'here’s a touch of file box, and xve are well under the five hours 

late lamentejfl Sixteen -string jack about the from Brighton Old Square. 

(To he continued.) 
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SHE bright particular star of 
the Napolei(>nic Museum in 
Madame 'russaud’s is the 
extraoniinary carriage dejjictcd 
on this page. Now, why is 
not this unique vehicle at 
South Kensington, instead of in the Maryle- 
bone Road? It seems to uk,; tliat the more 
essentially’ ])opular n. relic is, the less inelined 
are our museum aiiihorities to purchase it. 
This Carriage wa.s built by M. Simon, of 
Brussels, in the year 1812, and was originally 
intended by Na[>oleon for use during the 
expedition to Russia. It went on to Most'uw, 
and constituted almost the wliole equipage, 
either of the Ihnpbror or of his army, tliat 
escajKid the disastrous retreat. It afU'rwnrds 
earned Napoleon baek to I )re.s(jen, and 
. brought him Ixick n secon^l time to I'lanee. 
,He used it also in Jknis, ;iiu! it sti1)se(}iiently 
bore him to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
.yAhd was shij'»y)ed with him to hdba, and used 
his excursions ar<.)im(.l the island. 

would nevtT taller any other 
, v^Vikle than this. When he ).»lanncd his bold 
attenijit to regain his throne, the troojKS wen? 
forbidden to take baggagt* of any kind ; but, 
";not withstanding tliis, the fa\ourite travelling 
l^iarriage was ('arefully shipped and landed at 
■'(klnnes. Na]>oleon made his lrium|)hant 
journey to Iknis in it ; nor would he quit 
\it for the Slate ('arriage that luad been 
dispatched to <'onvey him in triumph to his 
; capital When he 
vitgain dejiartcd t<,) 
rejoin his army in 
■ t h e n o r t h o t 
4/:F;ran€e, this carriage 
'a|;ain a('compa,nit:tl 
vbim, and in it his 
; marvellous political 
^’^reer terminated, 
it h a curious fact 
pii^t the foil of Napo*- 
can l:)e tracecl to 
; the hour he entered 
, carriage, wliich 
’ was as iatal to him 
was the Chariot 
kdf 'the, Sim to Phai- 
; /for,, lastly, it 
bore him to the fatal 
Wata'loo. ^ , 

' f'0,r ■ .tfoe' 


colour the carriage is a dark blue, ornamented 
with gold, with the Imperial arms on . the 
panels. * 'I'here is a Jam[) at each corner 
the roof and a lamp at the back, thrr^wmg 
a strong light into the interior. The panels 
are bullet proof, and behind is a projecting 
sword-case. "I'lie springs are semi-circular, 
and each seems ca])able of bearing half 
a ton. 'rile pole is a lever, by mean.s of 
which the carriage was kejit level on even 
the most ^.villainous of roads. 'Ihe interior 
was adapted to tlie various purposes of 
kiU'hcn, liedroom, dressing - room, office, 
and dining-room. Beneath the front seat 
was a com[)artment for utensils of jirobahle 
utility : and, by the aid of a lamp, anything 
ooLild be beatt'd in the ('arriage. And to this 
day • also beneath llie coachman’s seat may 
be seen a small box, 2)/ ft. long by 4in. 
s(piarc, boiling a polishcrl steel bedstead, in 
.sections, which could be fitted together in a 
minute or two. 'I'lie carriage also contained 
a mahogan}’ liqueur case, in whicli was origi- 
nally some Malaga wine and some Old 'J'um. 
'There ‘were also innumerable miscellaneous 
articles of silver : maliogany cases, holding 
plates ; loila. articl'.'s, in gold and silver ; per- 
fumes ; W'indsor soap ; ctiurt plaster Eau 
dt' (.’ologiie ; and nuijis and telescofks. On 
the ceiling was a network rack for small 
article?^, and inside ont? of the doors was 
fixed a pi.sVol liolster. 

'Tiie story of the (’apture of tb(' carriage is 
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itiost interesting, and for it I am indebted 
to Mr. John T. Tussaud, whose skill as 
an artist is only equalled by his boundless 
bonhomie. • 

At eleven o'clock at nignt, on •the iSth 
of June, 1815, Major von Keller, an officer 
under Blucher, arrived at Jenapj^e, some 
fifteen miles from that A\'aterloo whic*h has 
nothing to do with the South-Western Rail- 
way Company. Near the entrance to the 
town the Major met this carriage, w]ii('h 
was rumbling along • at a tremendous 
rate, drawn by six brown horses of Nor- 
man breed. d'he gallant Majoj, feeling 
confident that he was intcrct;|)ting the 

Ciod in the Car," called on the coa('hman 
to stop, but that silly man, like the Leviie in 
the parable, turned a deaf ear an<l went his 
way — or tried to. Not many moments afier 
this the jioslillion was shot dead, and the 
two foremost liorses were also dropped by 
well-directed shots. The ()l)siinate cuaeh- 
man was cut down by the Major himself, and 
the lucky officer then forced open oiu* of the 
doors of thi.s carriage, only to find, however, 
that Napoleon had c‘sca[ie(l on the other si<Ie 
and had ridden olT on horsi'back. In his 
haste to e.scajie, howe\er, the Emperor had 
dropped his hat, sword, and maiuU, which 
were promptly jiicked iq) aiul pla<'ed in the 
carriage '■ -which, by the way, is an almost 
miraculous example of mii/hnn in parvo. 

Its builder, the M. Simon ah.iresaid, has 
])ul)licly stated that most ol the wonderful 
contrivances in this carriage for eroi^mh/ing 
space and insuring comfort and ^-onvenience 
were suggested by the hhnperor himself. 

It was a Royal prize t‘\en considering 
merely the intrinsic worth of its contents. 
Besides the numerous articles of gold and 
silver plate taken from the carriage, a lot of 
diamonds were also found, besides money 
treasure of enormous value. 'J'he carriage, 
with its four 
horses, wa.s sent 
as a ])resent to 
the Prince Re- 
gent. At this 
time a man of 
the odious name 
of Bullock had 
an exhibition at 
the Egyptian 
Hall in Picca- 
and after 
some negbtia- 
tion.s he got t)er- 
mission fi^om 
the Govern- 

Vol. 


ment, first to exhil)it the carriage, and then to ; 
purchase it. 

Bullock bought the carriage from George 
IV. for the sum of ^(^2,500. It was a good 
investment, for, in the month of March, 181 7, 
it was stated thal^ the showman had cleared 

26,000 by exhibiting the carriage; and the 
previous year no fewer than 100,000 persons 
gratified themselves by sitting in it As a 
matter of fact, the enthusiasm with which the 
fiopulace regarded this carriage Nvas so great, 
that the ('Government rec} nested Mr. Bullock 
to exhibit it in every town in the three 
kingdoms. And, altogether, about 900,000 
pc()()le [laid to see it. 

After this “ pn)\ inciLil tour,” the carriage 
was sold by auction, the man who bought 
it intending to exhiliit it in the 'United States ; 
and in this one would think there was a huge 
fortune. This purchaset was, however, com- 
pelled to re-sell the carriage ; and, curiously 
(.‘Hough, the next owner had the same inten* 
lion as his jMedecessor, hut failed likewisi..* to 
(any it out. At last, Mr. Robert Jeffreys, a 
decent, respecdahle coaf'lunaker in Gray’s Inn 
Road, to(.)k the thing in jiart payment of a 
very bad debt. And in the year 1842 it was 
ac'quired by the [irofirictors of Madame 
'Ell s.sn lid’s. 

Mr. d'ussaud tells me that the original lining 
of the carriage was all cut away within a year 
(.)!• two by rclit.'-hunlcrs. 'J'his necessitated 
the redining of the vehicle, hut nothing could 
appease the d«..*sirc of the pulilic for scraps of 
the leather, and the re-lining j)rocess has had 
to he repealed periodically ever since, 

•‘ I'housands of ])eoj>le all over the world,” 
remarked .Mr. Tussaud to me, “must now l)e 
gleefully showing to friends a precious relic 
which is ill reality only a bit of leather, 
bought at wholesale price from a City ware* 
house." 

This is a massive brass collar, weighing 
something like 
3olb., lirought 
iVoni the very 
heart of the 
Congo Free 
State by the 
Rev. Harry 
Grattan (Guit^ 
ness— whom to 
know is to love 
— and by him 
deposited in the 
very interesting 
museum of the 
Congo-Baloto 
Mission at 
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Harley House, 53, Bow Road. I'he story 
of this collar is as follows: ])r. (irattnn 
Guinness chanced to be some 800 miles 
in the interior of the ('ongo some four 
or five years ago, when he met Maj(.>r 
Ix>tliaire, famous in conneolion w ith L'affairc 
Siokes, 1 canrujl flwell here tm the awful 
cruelties perpetrated by this man, who ]>ays 
the wages of his native ('arriers and ser- 
vants in trade gin at 2 ’jd, a bottle ; and 
who would wipe out a village for the 
sake of a f<*vv perfci t tusks. .As a matter 
of fact, Lothaire'’s mefi were sacking and 
burning a village wlien Dr. (iratlan tiuin- 
ness arriv('d on the scene. 'I’he w'earer 
of the collar - a young native girl fled in 
terror to the Doctors hut ; but, before she 
could reach cover, her sa\age pursuers 
opened fire, one of the balls striking the 
affrighted fugitive tremendous force on 
the extraordinary collar here depicted. Of 
course, this terrible encumbrance saved her 
life. It seems that these things arti fixe*.! on 
the native youngsters at an early age, and 
are considered ornamental in a higli degree. 
This collar w'ns afterwards removed from 
the girl's neck 
by a blacksmith, 
acting under orders 
from Lothairo him- 
self, who desired 
the article, probably 
as a souvenir of a 
rich haul. A day 
or two afterwards, 
however, eliatuing 
to meet I >r. ( I rattan 
Guinness, tiie re 
do u table Major 
incidentally re- 
marked that he had 
no boots, wliere- 
upon the Doctor 
promptly suggested 
that if Lothaire 
would make over 
to him the shot- 
marked brass collar 
he would make him 
a present of a pair of military riding-boots. 
The exchange was soon effected, and the 
gentle, courteous 1 )octor took the relic home 
with him. 

Now turn your attention for a moment 
to the next picture, which depicts, more 
Mahomet's Coffin, one of the Basking or 
Thirsty varieties of shark. One morning, 
some years ago, this monster was cast ashore 
dead on the beach at Shanklin, causing a 


flutter of excitement at that delightful little 
watering-place- -though it was during the 
w’inter season. Then ensued a dispute 
between the ('(j^astgiiards wifb were officials 
and thc« fishermen who were not, Imt who 
found the tiling and were, therefore- as they 
argued ^ entitled to it. In one way, the 
basking shark was something of a while 
ele|)hant, because the fishermen, although 
they wanted it awfully, could not lake it home 
with them, it being 2Sfi. long and 13ft. in 
cireumfereiK'tx 'I'he coastguards said notliing ; 
th('y just sallied forth and irn])rinled a few' 
broad arrow s on the vast expanse of the shark’s 
flanks; then they retired, feeling sure they 
had done the right thing. Somebody in the 
tow'ii wrote to the British Museum authorities, 
giving some information alioutthis interesting 
flotsam, and in due time the well-known 
naturalist and taxidermist, Mr. Kdward 
Genard, was disjaatclied to Shanklin to 
in(|uire into things. On seeing the monster 
on the beach, Mr. Gerrard resohed to buy it 
for the sake of its skin, althougli this w’as 
lorn in places where the shark had been 
dragged along the shingle. The crux of the 


affair was to find the owner ; and at last 
Mr. Gerrard, animated by the espif de corps 
of offlcialdom, went to the coastguards’ 
little ofiice in a private house, planked 
down about ;^45, and the .shark was 
his. 'Fhere could not have been a very 
exhilarating sense of owmership in this case, 
because Mr. Gerrard and his many tons 
of dead shark were at Shanklin^ and all that 
was wanted at Bloomsbury (where the Natural 
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History Museum then was) was the skin. But 
the Mustaim’s envoy set to w^ork briskly. 
First of all he went into the town and bought 
up all the butchers’ knives he could find : 
then he engaged eight surly fishewnen, who 
blasphemed horribly when they heard of the 
“ deal ” that had just been completed. After 
this commenced the work of skinning the 
shark ; but this w'ork was so uni)leasant- for 
one thing, the spines on the skin of the monster 
scratched and tore the men’s arms— that 
presently four of them .^‘jacked it up”; they 
struck, drew their los., and 
departed. When the up})er 
side of the prostrate shark 
had been skinned, no ajv 
pliani'es were forthcoming 
for turning the monster 
over. So Mr. ( lerrard had 
to direct his men to cut 
right through the i;5ft. c^f 
cartilaginous flesh until liie 
skin on the other side was 
reached. At ten o’l'lock 
in the morning the work 
commenced, and at four 
o'clock the shark was 
wholly denuded of its skin ; 
while the remainder of his 
bf)dy was distributed over 
a large extent of bead). 

A small spring cart was 
then procured, but it was 
found impossilile to raise 
the skin into it. Accord- 
ingly, holes had to l>e dug 
in the sand to receive the 
wheels in order that the 
cart might sink, almost 
level wdth the bench. 

Then things w^ent on 
famously ; only, unfor- 
tunately, w'hen the skin 
was “ on board,” the cart 
crould not be got out, and 
an inclined dug on 

strict geometricaj princi- 
ples, had to be made. Howdjeit, the skin was 
dispatched to Waterloo by the night mail 
and it was set up on Mr. (ierrard’s premises 
in Camden Town. \Vhen this enormous 
specimen was ready for delivery to the 
Museum, and lay in the taxidermist’.s grounds, 
Mr. and Mrs Gerrard and their five children 
entered the capacious jaw's and i)artook of 
that mysterious meal known as “ high tea.” 

Before me, as I write, is the origincJ! of 
this photo^aph— a stumpy little wooden 
idol, about loin. high, and adorned with ten 


rows of cowTie shells, five on each si^. 
This is Ibegi, the (lod of Twins, brought byr 
one of the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society from Wesj Africa. At 
the Igbein mission station of the society 
there w'as fonneiily a certain catechist, who 
was a more or Ic‘ss converted savage ; also, 
he had a sister who resisted obdurately the 
exhortations of every missionary for seven* 
and twenty years. Ibegi was her ^a^*ourite 
idol, purehased for tliree pounds from a 

village t)rit‘st after cears of S('rupulous 

economy. J'his being so, 
it is no wonder that the 
lady clung to her idol, on 
vvhohc- face, by the way, 
are tl)e iamily and tribal 
signs of the Vorulra people. 
As a matter of fact, the 
woman had one cliild, and 
she was firmly convinced 
that if she embraced 
(.‘hristianity and gave up 
this image to the mis- 
sionary, that child w^(,)uld 
surely die. 

One day, a certain dis- 
tinguish ed re | )rese n ta ti ve 
of the Church Missionary 
Society, who cured bodies 
as well as souls, and 
sludital human nature as 
well as theology, took this 
idol fj'oni the woman, and 
before l)er eyes lo])i,)ed off 
the greater ])art of one of 
its oars. On this the 
mental agony of the hor- 
nTied woman w'ns piteously 
manifested : but at last she 
was compelled to acknow- 
ledge tiiat sturdy little 
Ibegi was something of a 
humbug, and she cere- 
moniousl)’ made him over 
to her brother the cate* 
chi St exactly six months 
before lier death. 'Fhe idol can be seen at 
any time in the C!hurch Missionary Society’s 
Museum in Salisbury Square. 

In the next j)ictiire is shown a model of 
the largest gold nugget ever found — the 
famous “ Welcome Stranger,” which was un- 
earthed by John Bea.son and Richard Oates 
at Dunoliy, forty miles north of Biillarat, in 
Victoria, on the 5th of February, 1869. Of 
course, the nugget w'as melted down into 
ingots almost immediately. In the rough 
this nugget weighed exactly 2,25ooz. lodwts. 
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i4grs. It was found on the extreme margin 
of a pateli of niirif<‘rons alliiviiini running 
from Ihilldog Reef, and was about 21 in. in 
length and loin. in thi('kncss : although 
mixed with (juartz, th(‘ greater part of it was 
solid gold, 'rile lucky owners ap]H.‘ar to have 
heated it in the fire in their hut in order to 
get rid of tiic »|uai1/, and thus reduce its 
weight before taking it to the bank at I )unoily. 
The pure melted gold gixen away to their 
friends by the fortunate finders amounted 
to 2,2 28 oz. ; its value at the Rank of 
England lieing die spot where 

this jirecious mass was found there wore 
also unearthed two other nuggets, weighing 
resiieetively 1 1 40/. 
and 360/. 

'r ii i s (' a s t of 
t h e \V e 1 (' o m e 
Stranger " nugget is 
now to be seen in 
the mineral gallery 
of the Natural His- 
tory Museum, 
where it is under 
the eharge of Mr. 

L. Eleti'her. 'The 
courtesy of this 
gentleman is such 
that all his corre 
spoil dents, from 
Raskin downwards, 
meet with the same 
attention. Some 
little time ago, Mr. 

Fletcher received a 


letter from a gentle- 
man in tlie office 
of a stearnshii) com- 
pany in Vancouver. 
'The writer wanted 
Mr. l*det(dier to 
furnish him with 
particulars of the 
largest gold nugget 
ever found. He 
wanted to know 
the weight and 
value of it ; also 
wdiere it was fouuei 
and the date, d'he 
fact was that Mr. 
I'leteher’s descrip 
tioii of the “ \A'el- 
comt* Stranger 
nugget was re- 
(jiiTed for the tie- 
fmitive settlement 
of a het ! 

d’lie Cliarlemngne Rible is next shown. 
'This wonderful book is to lie seen in the 
British Museum. exhil)it(.‘d in (..’ase (h, in the 
department of manuserijits. It is of the 
largest folio si/t‘, niea.suring 2oin. by 14 '-in., 
and cc^itaining 449 pages of extraordinarily 
fine vellum, with double columus i ^in. in 
length. 

About the year 7 78, ('harlemagne ccni- 
missioned the favourite disciple of Rt'de to 
revise the Latin version of the S(Tii)turt's, 
in ordtr that it might be freed from ihi' 
numerems «iaTors that had been committed 
by unskilful ('0])yists. This manuscript ivas 
then commenced, and completed in the year 
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800. Being then too old to undertake the 
long journey, the scribe sent the fruit of his 
labours to Rome by his friend and pupil, one 
Nathaniel, wltb presented it^to C'harlemagnc 
on the first day of 801, during his coronation. 
1 .othaire, grandson of CharlemagiK*, lost the 
throne of France, and entered the Monastery 
of Prum, in J.orraine, as a monk. Here he 
(K posited this Jlible. In 1516 the convent 
dissolved, and the Benedictine monks pre- 
ser\'t:d the manuscript carefully and carried 
jt with them l(i a jakuiL' near Ikisle. Here 
it remained until the oecupation of the 
ICpiscopal territory of P)asle l.)y the hVeiK'h 
trof»p.s in 1793, ^Yhen all tlit; property 

of the abbey was sequestrated, the I hide 
1 becoming the pro|)erty of M. Bennot, Viee- 
President of the 'Tribune I )erlemont, 
iVom whom, in 1822, it was boiiglit by 

M, de Spey Pas.sa\'ant, of Pasle. An album 
Kcornpanied it eontaining the opinions of 
nearly all the Furojjcan litiirati adjuainted 
with old manuseripts. It was put up at 
/,'7,ooo and afterwards bought at 1,500. 

( )n the 3olh of 
A|)rii, J829, M. de 
Passaxant ofTored | 

the Bible for sale to 
l.ord Stuart de 
kothsay, at that 
time the Taiglish 
Ambassador to 
f' ranee. In Janu- 
ary, 1836, this 
indefatigal)le sales- 
man came to J.f)n- 
don for the purpose 
of selling his Bible 
to the iFitish Mu- 
seum, or, rather, 
submitting it to the 
trustees. Much 
correspondence took place. 'Phe owner first 
of all asked 2,000, then ;/^8,ooo, and 
lastly ^,6,500, deelaring that he feared he 
would go down yito his grave on accepting 
the last-named ^lum. At last, fin<ling he 
could not part with it on anything like 
these terms, M. de Passavant resolved to 
.sell the manu.script by auction. On the 
-7th of April, 1836, the Bilde was knocked 
down by Mr. Evans, of Oxford, for ^'1,500 — 
to the proprietor himself ! Overtures were 
again made to the owners of the British 
Museum, and, ultimately, the Charlemagne 
Bible was bought for ^{^750. 

1 next show a photograph of the Col<?nso 
Diamond, ^diich was presented to the 
Natural History Museum by Professor John 
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Riiskin. Our artist has also photographed 
that portion of Kuskin's letter to Mr. E. 
I'letcher which indif'atcs tlu* cliaracti r of the 
label he wished to heaflixcd to the si)ecimen. 
Now, this diamond has a singularly interest- 


ing history, and 1 will tell this as briefly as 
[)Ossilde. In 1883. a storekecjiur af the Cape 
left his shop and went up country with 
2,000 and an acute attack of diamond 
E:ver, With this caf)ital our friend purchased 
a claim in which two other men w^'re also 
interested. 'The three worked frightfully 
hard for a long time, until they were at their 
wits’ end for money, their claim being, 
apparently, quite valueless. One morning 
two of the partners declared they would work 
at the claim no longer, and the third set out 
to try his luck alone. Of course, misfortune 
had fallen heavily on the men who remained 
at home, but it fell with far greater force on 
the third man ; so did the mine, burying the 
solitary worker in the di^bris. On seeing 
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what had happened the unfortunate man’s col- 
leagues decamped, lest they should be accused 
of his murder. Some months after this the ex- 
storekeeper came i)ack, proliably conscience- 
stricken, and he dug out his comrade’s body. 
One result of this charitable^ act was the find- 
ing, near the decom|)()sed body, of a number 
of loose diamonds, among them being the 
splendid yellow 
specimen stone 
seen in the pic- 
ture. After this 
the finder came to 
England, and was 
recommended by 
the liatton (kir- 
den dealers to 
take his most 
valuahlo find to 
Mr. K. Nockold, 
the dealer of Frith 
Street, Soho. 

After some pre- 
liminary negotia- 
tions with the 
man, Mr. Nockold bouglit the specimen, 
and promptly sent a description of it to Mr. 
Kuskin, at Brantwood ; the diamond itself 
presently followed this descrijHion. 

I should exj)lain here that, until quite 
recently, Ruskin was a constant visitor at the 
dingy little house in Soho -- -a visit to which, 
he declared, reminded him of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Ruskin, however, had no idea 
that this w'as such a valuable specimen. 
His letter addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nockold is before me as I write. It is 
dated from 

“ Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire. 

“ My oi.Ak Covi'i.K, - 1 had nearly con- 
gealed into a diamond myself with fright 
when I opened the box. 1 thought in your 
first letter that 130 (it was written like 
that) meant 13^0 carats, or ] never 
should have asked for the loan ! I’m most 
thankful to have it, for it is safe here and 
is invaluable to me just now ; but what on 
earth is the value of it ? 1 don’t tell anybody 
I’ve gof such a thing in the house. 

“Ever gratefullv and affectionately yours, 
“J. Ruskin.” 

Four days later there is another letter from 
Brantwood, to Mrs, Nockold. It contains the 
following ; — 

** And now, please, will Mr. Nockold and 
you advise me whether to buy this diamond 
for Sheffield Museum or not?” 

Ruskin did buy the stone from Mr. 
Nockold for 1,000, and, as we have seen, 


he presented it in 1887, with certain stipuljp- 
tions of his own, to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

I’he story of the wonderful snail seen in 
the next iJlustrafion will be long remembered 
at the Natural History Museum. In March, 
1846, a number of shells were presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. Charles I.amb, who 


had collected these* specimens in Flgypt and 
(Ireecc. Among them were two sj)ecimcns 
from Egypt of the snail of the desert ; and 
onllie i5th of March, 1846, these were fixed 
on iablels and pl.u‘ed among the other inol- 
luscn of the Museum. Here they remained, 
summer and winter, until March 15th, 1H50, 
when Dr. W. Baird, Mr. E. A. Smith’s pre- 
decessor in the shell gallery of the Museum, 
had oc^'asion to examine some specimens in 
the same cgse. On this occasion Dr. Baird 
noticed that the cardboard beneath one of the 
shells was a little discoloured, while over its 
mouth was spread a thin, glassy covering. 
“I'he epiphragm,’' remarked tiie doctor, 
luminouslf, “ had spread over its mouth — and 
th,at with ex ident signs of recent formation.” 
Of c(.)urse, tlic good man was surprised, and 
he removed both specimens and placed them 
in te))id xvater. 

in le.ss than ten minutes, out crawled one 
of the snails, after having “ lain low ” for 
upwards of four years. Next day Dr. Baird 
fed his proteyc with some cabbage leaf, but 
he subsequently found that the fastidious 
little creature preferred lettuce. He allowed 
it to complete certain repairs in its domicile, 
and then he placed it in a glass jar, i8in. 
high, uj) the sides of which it climbed daily, 
presumably by way of exercise after a long 
period of inactivity. In due time the doctor 
placed a companion with his snail, and it is 
gratifying to learn that the two lived harmoni- 
ously together for two years. 
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‘ liV l^HN 

1 . 

Y l)rothcr Ihigli and I were 
twins, and lo\ed ea<‘h (jllier 
with a fervour that gnnv in 
intensity as \v(‘ ad\'anced in 
yi'ars. Perhaps tlic peeuliar 
affection which is said to. exist 
between twins was strong in us. 

Our home, a little cottage of rough-hewn 
stone, was situated in one of the wild l.)Ut 
beautiful vales that lie north of Piala. 

We played together, Hugliand 1 ; climbed 
the rocky hills together ; Ixjated on the tiny 
lakelet together ; and when we were old 
enough, tramped over the hills to school 
together. We w'cre insejKirable. I'he dangers 
of one were the dangers of the other ; his 
sorrows were also mine, and my joys were 
his. He was my bravest, readiest chamj)ion, 
even as 1 tried to be his. So our lives 
passed in simple, ihildlike ha]){)iness until 
we were eighteen, when a thing happened 
that strained the strength even of our love 
to its very uttermost tension. 

We would either of us liave willingly and 
cheerfully died for her --the girl we loved: 
but we would also, if tlu're had been need, as 
cheerfully and willingly died for each other. 

Many times we walked together to her 
home at Ha la, and pulled across the lake. 
Sometimes Hugh rowed, and she and I sat 
side by side in the stern and steered the 
little boat; sometimes the position was 
reversed, and I pulled while he sat by 
Jenny's side and iield the rudder-lines. Hut 
it could not go on so always. Wg knew 
that she could not make ns both happy, 
though, so far, as we thought it over, she 
had shown no preference for either, unless, 


1). SvKi:s. 

ns I .sometimes fancied, her eyes rested 
longer, and with different expression, on me 
than on him. Yet it must come to an end, 
and so, one gloriously bright summer day, 
we strolled arm in arm, u}) the mountain 
side, jincl sat down at the turn of the foot- 
path, from wlience we could see the while 
cottage,* and the beautiful lake behind it. 

It was there she lived, and, oh, for long did 
we ga/e lovingly, with full, tremulous hearts, 
at the dear place, d'hat .scene ; the lake, its 
w'avelets dancing and s])arkrmg like diamonds 
in the sunlight : the great mountains whi(’h 
encirclod il as witli a ram])arl ^nay, rather 
as a gem «is enc'ircled by the metal whit'h 
protects il ; and the cottage, with its ('linging 
ivy and jasmine, and sc'ented hont‘ysuckle, 
and fair roses, which she- fairer even than 
they- hncl tended ; how it spoke to us that 
day. Yet il was not of sparkling lake, nor of 
swelling hills, nor even of the eml)Ovvercd 
cottage that we thought, but of what we 
knew was in that cottage ; to us the centre 
of the whole scene, the jewel in its casket. 

“ Jim,*’ at last said m\v bnnher, and his 
voice sounded lar away, sg faint was it, and 
choked with emotion ; “Jim, we cannot 
always be together. She must clioosc one of 
us. Promise me that whichever of us she 
takes, you or me- and wc will take no unfair 
adtantage, one over the other —promise me, 
that you will still be friend and brother, that 
nothing in the world shall come between us." 

1 dared not trust myself to speak, but 
grasped tight the hard, rough hand he held 
out to me. Then, each with one long look 
into the other’s face, to see perchance the 
honouring, trustful love mirrored there, 
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5iiently, with a foreboding of a great sorrow, 
we went down the mountain arm in arm, as 
we had gone up. And so, for the future, we 
never went to See lier togetb^T, but took our 
little simple presents on different itays ; and 
ntver did either return without the other 
meeting him on the way, to see by* his fac:e 
whether it had ended. 

Hut there was nothing unfair, nothing 
beloW'hoard. We could always look f>ne 
another straight in the face, give the honest 
grip of the hand, and w^ulk borne together as 
we had always done. Jenny soon showed that 
she cared for me most, \’et I am sure sh<? 
s!u‘d many tears that she should n^ed to pain 
liim, for 1 know she w’as aware that my 
i>rothcr loved lier as well and truly as 1. 

However that be, one bright day, the 
brightest and most glorious in all that 
glorious summer, 1 told her all my thoughts 
and aske<.l her to be mine'- to live wath me 
ahvavs. 1 could not help it. Something 
within me, of wliich I had no control, seemed to 
l)e speaking from my mouth, as though’all my 
power and will had been taken from me and 
given to that strange, throbbing soul within. 

Hut though my heart thrilled with intensest 
joy, when 1 folded my arms round her, and 



she lifted up her face in love and trust, and 
I kis.sed her, even then I thought of 
and felt like a mean coward, a sneaking; ■ 
underhand supplanter, as though I were 
taking a cruel advantage over him. So, 
when 1 went heftne, my joy was tempered 
with a feeling almost of shame. For the 
first time in my life 1 was unwilling to meet 
him ; for the first time unable to look him in 
the face, and, as I saw his figure in the 
pur[ile distance, 1 felt that I would do any- 
thing to avoid the eager scrutiny of his eye.s. 

It was as I feared, for, tw-en as he came 
towards me with his arm outstretched, he 
saw how it was, and stop])ed, still mechani- 
cally holding f)ut his hand to greet me. The 
while a great sorrow svvejit over his face, he 
tried to smile and wish me joy. I took him 
by the hand ami led him into the ash wood, 
\vh(‘re the shacUnvs \:\^ d(.‘ej>est, and, wath 
miich stammering and hesitation, told him 
all. Never shall 1 forget the deadly pallor — 
the look of agony that seemed to have frozen 
on iiis handsome, snnlnirnt fa('e. 1 saw the 
tears fill his eyes, and his broad chest heave 
with his strong, manly emotions, and longed 
to comfort him. At Inst, in a low, trembling 
voice, he said: “(iod bless thee, lad-~ and 
Jenny, too ” ; and then, willi his hands 
clenched and his head low down, he 
staggered slowly away. And 1 sat there, 
feeling that 1 would rather a thousand 
times have died than have caused him 
that cruc^l pain. 

Once only did I stre him after that ; for 
w’hen at last 1 mustered courage to go 
home, they told me how he had gone in, 
and kissed thtmi one by one, with tremu- 
lous lij)s, and, while they were wondering 
fearfully w'hy he was so [)ale, had gone out 
and had not come back. 1 kncNV. 

II. 

'I'H RKE years |)asse(l away -three years of 
happiness only marred by the memory of 
that last sad si'cne. I remembered his 
agony : saw, over and over again, his 
heaving chest ; heard his [)anting breath, 
and knew that he could not have for- 
gotten Jenny. I knew not then that the 
truest hnpj)iness a man can have comes 
from the doing of a noble, .self-sacrificing 
action, and that, surely, must have been 
hf.s. We never saw him. Occasionally he 
wrote to us, never, however, giving any 
address, and his letters w'ere posted at 
widely separated places. He was an 
engine-driver, and that was all we knew. 

But there was one thing he never omitted 
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in his letters, and that, though we knew it 
waK» there before we saw it, always made our 
eyes fill : ^‘Give my love to Jenny.'' 

We were going to be married early in the 
spring, and I was looking forward with ardent 
longing to the consummation of my hopes. 
Happy times they were, and to-day was 
happier than that in the summer, when, the 
farm work being done, she and I went for a 
holiday to Chester. 

On our journey back, a strange, awful thing 
happened. I was close to Jenny ; her hand 
was in mine ; and we were dreaming of the 
happy time to come, wlien suddenly we were 
aroused by the shrill whistle of the engine, 
and a few seconds after, the carriage began 
to rock violently from side to side. I 
cannot say that I was not alarmed, but when 
Jenny put her arm round me, and clung to 
me for protection, nfs trustfully as a child to 
its mother, my courage 
returned. For I w’as 
proud of that implicit ^ . 

trust, so that I forgot ' 'f' 

my fear in a feeling of ^ 

sweet responsibility. 

Almost immediately 
the train began to 
slacken down in 
speed, and at last came 
to a standstill, and at 
the same instant we 
heard a feartiil crash. 

Then all was J^lent. 

1 let down the 
window and looked 
up the line. Great 
soft clouds of steam 
were rolling silently 
towards us, their 
tinder surface glowing 
a dull red as thougli 
dyed with blood. 

Our train was with- 
out engine, and, as the 
steam slowly drifted 
away, and our eyes 
got accustomed to the 
gloom, w^e made out, 
about a couple of 
hundred yards up the 
line, two engines locked together as in a 
death embrace, w'hile the fragments of a 
goods train lay scattered around. 

III. 

V 

We hurried towTirds the scene of the accident. 
The heavy goods engine lay on its side, and 
jammed between it and the rocky bank was 


the passenger engine. The fire had beeh 
shaken out, and the dying, oembers glowed 
with a dull red light, as they lay spread out 
on the ground, among fragnfents of wheels 
and twisted rods. From under the goods 
engine we dragged one poor fellow with many 
groans, Tor his leg was broken, and the 
escaping steam had scalded him fearfully ; 
and then, with half his body crushed hope- 
lessly under a tangled mass of iron and steel, 
we found another with his eyes closed. 

Oh ! 'twas a horrid sight. It turned me 
sick, and I tried to prevent Jenny seeing it. 
But she, eager to l)e of service, pushed me 
aside, and*ga/,ed at the poor, w^ounded figure 
Jying there so helplessly, and then gave a 
little scream of anguish and clung more 
closely to me. 

“Jim, Jim I” she exclaimed, “don't you 
see who it is ? It's Hugh! " 


And Hugh it was, in his rough, engine- 
driver's clothes, with a deadly paleness show- 
ing through the soot on his face, and great 
drops of perspiration on his brow^ VV^e 
thought him dead at first, but, at Jenny’s 
exclamation, he opened his eyes and smiled 
faintly at us. We were powerless to help 
him ; we could not move that great mass 



•“ JIftt, JIM ! ’ SHE EXCLAIMED, ' IT'S HUGH ! ’ ” 
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of steel, nor could we draw him away from 
it, for, even as w'e but touched him, with a 
vague idea of* saving him, he groaned in 
agony. And so, though it» made us faint 
with horror, we knelt by his side and watched 
the tide of life quickly ebbing. ^ 

His right hand was crushed under him, 
but his left was free, and as Jenny tenderly 
and gently stroked it — all greasy and 
sooty as it was— his fingers closed over 
hers and held them. It seemed to give 
him relief, for a smile, ‘more beautiful than 
1 have ever seen on the face of man, either 
beIVtre or since, lit u^) his face with a 
givaljoy. • 

Jim,” he panted, and his voice was faint' 
and low, so low that 1 had to place my ear 
( lose to his lips to catch the whisjiered words, 
“] cannot last -many minutes — pray God — 
it may be short. It was - for your— sakes. 
I saw you — on the train. Kiss me, Jim —kiss 
me, Jenny onlv once the first -^and last — 
I’m coming home again.” 

In silence, with eyes brimming over, we 
kissed the pale lips, and gently wiping the 
death drops from his forehead, waited for 
the end. It was not long. We saw the film 
fast dimming his eyes, the eyelids gently 
closing. \Ve saw the lines of agony on his 
tare gradually softening, the panting of his 
heart quieting, and knew that the 
end was come. 


not at me, but at the dead, said : Ypu*re , ; 
his brother, sir, aren’t you ? ” I nodde<J— I , 
could not speak, for at the moment any 
words would have choked me. • , / 

“ Sir,” he said, ‘‘ 1 know all about you and 
the young lady. * Him it did not need ; 
anything to tell me that ho meant Hugh — 

‘‘ Him and me were pals. 1 went to the 
shed, sir, just two months after he did, and 
we’ve just stuck together like lirothers ever ; 
siiK'e. And, sir, he has told me many a time 
about you. He was never jealous of you j 
he always said that you deserved her, and 
would make her hajipier than ever he could. 
l)Ut I vre -eriain that lumeath his kind, quiet 
manner, he must often have Icei'n miserable, 
for 1 could tell that he never ceased to love 
her. 1)0 you know, sir, very often when he^s 
fiillen asleep off duty, I’u* st'en him smile as 
sweetly as a child, aiui murmur, ‘Jenny, 
Jenny!’ Don’t cry, miss, he’s a lot happier 
now, where he is, than he ever would have 
been 

“\Ve’ve never lieen on this line before, sir, 
and shouldn't have been to-night, only just as 
they were getting the engine reatly to bring 
your train, she went off tlie turnstile, some* 
how or other, and the driver was thrown off and 
his head hurt. Of course, you wouldn’t hear 
of it, sir ; there's many a hundred accidents 


Wiih one sweet smile- in which 
it seemed to me there was more of 
Heaven than of earth -one last 
( onvulsive effort, he placed Jenny’s* 
hand in mine, and whisjiered, 
“ Jim, make her happy.” 

1'hat was all. The poor, bruised 
body lay still— the spirit had flown, 
Hugh had “ come home ” at last. 

IV. 

I KNOW not how long we knelt 
there reverently, not daring to 
speak, but witR iHe tears stream- 
ing down our faces^— tears of which 
1 have never been ashamed. But, 
as I helfied Jenny up, and was 
leading her away, still sobbing, 
someone touched me on the shoul- 
der, and, turning round, I saw a 
man whom I recogni.sed in.stantly 
as the stoker of our engine. His 
left arm w^as hanging loosely and 
helplessly in a rough sling, which 
some thoughtful passenger had 
extemporizeli. He drew his right 
hand across his eyes, ,and looking 
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that f)cop](:r never hear of, because a railway 
miSii’s life isn't of much account, and if one^s 
killed tlu‘y (‘an easily gitt anothrr. At any 
rate, that’s why we were told to take the 
excursion ba(‘k. 

“ We didn't like it. It’s very awkward, you 
see, sir, when you arc* on a strange line, 
Ijccause you don't know t.'xactly when to 
look for tin* signals, nor wliere the curves and 
inclines come. However, it liad to l»e done, 
and so we backed down in good time, and 
waited for th«.‘ signal. Just about two 
miJiutes before we wen* due to start, you 
wejJt up tin* platform, and 1 saw you and the 
young lady gel into oru^ of the carriages. 
1 didn’t know how it \va^, but somehow your 
faees sec-med strangely faniiliar, and I was 
wondering who you wert\ whe*n suddenly he 
saw you and gave a great start, and the blood 
rushed into his face. 'I'lien he looked at 
me with such an aj)pealing, miserable lo(.)k, 
that 1 f(‘lt ([uite sc 'a red. 

“‘Mill,’ Ik* said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘it’s 
them.’ 1 knew in a miniile who \oii wt^ix* 
llien, l»iit I didn’t like that hndv ; it was just 
as though he was going mad. However, 
there wasn’t muc h time to think of il ; for 
just then the; signal was gi\en and we were 
off. W’t* wc'nt sf)lendidly, and rallied past 
the stalion in line style, until, just as w'C got 
on tile single line*, we saw this goods train 
slipping akang towards iis at a teailiil rate 
down the im'line, and kiu-w that in two 
mimiles at incest there'd be a smash. She 
was a long way (cfT, but, then, you sec.*, a goods 
train has no luakes, and we hadn’t any wcuth 
Speaking of. 

“ It's awful, sir, wlien a, thing comes to you 
like that, just whc*n yc’U are least e\]»ecting il. 
You feel c hoked like as though you must 
do something, and don't know what it is. 
Hugl.i turned off steam and whistled, while 
I screw’t'd down the brake- until 1 lu'ard the 
wheels grinding c.m the* rails, but wa* both 
knew' that we could ?K‘\e)' stcjj’j in time, or, if 
we could, the goods traiii would he smashing 
into us liefore wa: could reverse. 

“Suddenly Hugli sprang on the tender, 
yelling out like mad : ‘ Hill, she’s in, she’s 
in ! ’ 

“1 didn.'t know^ w'hat he meant, Imt I saw 
him ding himself over the l)ack of the teiuier, 
in front of tl)e carriages, and a few' seconds 
after, 1 heard the ('lank of iron, and knew' he 
had unlinked the (‘.ouplings. How he did it, 
sir, I don't know. He must have laid him- 
self over the bulTcrs somehow’ and leaned 
over, lifting the heavy links. 

“In ten seconds he w^as back, shouting 


madly ; ‘ Off with the brake, man, off with 
the brake.’ I began to understand what he 
wante*d to do, and unscrewed the brake ; 
and then, under a full henci of steam, the 
engine left the carriages behind. ‘ Bill,' he 
shouted, ‘jump off! jump c^ff ! ’ Of course, 
I wK^uidh't, and said so. He didn't stop to 
argue, l)Lit turned to attenci to the lever, 
pusiiing as far open as it w'ould go, still 
shouting, ‘ |i!mj> off ! jump off ! ’ 

“ I thought of my little ones at Iiome, sir, 
and all in a tw'i)'ik]ing, like a flash of light- 
ning, 1 saw' them flilherless, and my wife 
wec|)ing bitterly f(.)r me ; and, for an instajil, 
I thought ^)^ jumping off. But it w'ns only 
for an instant, for even as the thought came, 
something told me rny duty w'as to stop. 
And there J stopped, and now I’m gkul 
I did. 

“ ‘ l>ill,’ lie c'ric.'d, turning to me, w'ith a 
wild light of triumph in liis eyes, ‘ Hill, we 
shall save' tlu* [lassc.-ngers ; and ■ bauiy and 
liin. Don’t vou sec*, lad, how it wall be ? 
V\ e siiall stoj) tlie goculs train, by throw’ing it 
(;ff the line ; and the carriages are nearly 
stop})ec.l nc.»vv lc.M>k 1’ I gkuut.-d iielund. 'J’he 
train of carriages was a hunched yards asvay, 
and slowing down rnpidh ; the [lassengers 
were sa^ ed. 

“ In silence, save for the* panting of the 
engine, we grippt:'d each other's hand and 

waited. (.)h, that waiting 1 I fell nay 

heard my heart thumping like the engine 
itself. I tried to })ray, but my brain was 
in a whirl. I longed for the* tension t*) 
(.;ease : for die end to (ome. Just tlien the 
gc')ods train rea]:)] heart'd round tlie curve, 
d'hc.'v hadn’t seen u^, for sU'am w'as on, but 
instantly we heard tlu- sharp w'histle and 
knew' they w'ere doing their bot to stop. I 
s,iw HuLth. glanc'e cpiic.kly from the goods 
train to tlie carriagc.'s, and hi.s eyes lit up once 
mon* with a great, trium]>hant joy, as lie 
ga/ecl up to the sky : then, before I could 
say a word, or lift a finger, he seized hold of 
me, and crying. ‘ It’s your iinly chance, lad ! ’ 
lifted me clean off the eiighie and sw’ung me 
on to the l.»ank. 1 remember falling and 
hearing a dull crash and a fearful scream, 
and tlien all w'as silent. 

“ That is all, sir,” he continued, turning 
from me to the crushe(i figure under the 
engine-. “ He gavt* Ids life for you.” 

riien kneeling dowai, he took Hugh’s cold 
hand into his own, and tenderly caressed it, 
the tears — no shame to him — rolling down 
his cheeks, and said : “ ( »od ble.ss thee, 

Hugh, my best and only friend. ^(rOod-bye ! ” 
and walked slowdy away. 
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able hoAv an aptitude SO 
wontltTfiil, and a power 
ol' pnxiuelion, as it 
s(‘eins, so spontaneous, 
sliould have remained 
in abeyanu; for neady 
hall' a ('eiUury. On the 
otlii^ hand, we must 
reinenibcT that Mr. 
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Frinii a 


Af;K V.J^. 

Front <1 I’hntoyrnph. 


Rev. John W'atson, 
belter known, perhn|)s, 
as Ian Maclaren, and it 
will be a i>leasure to 
many to behold the j 
various portraits of one If 
who has so skilfully 
roused their ten derest 
feelings of emotion in 
tl^e perusal of his book. 

Be.side the Bonnie 
Brier was, 

curiously enough Jait . 


\Vats(jn is a clergynian, > 
and the minister of 
Sefton Park Church/ 
Javirrpool, and as such 
^ has always placed his 

1/, niinistcrial duties in the 

j!-' front rank. 1’hat he is 

■ a no less able preacher 

than a skilful w'riter is ; 
• proved by the crowded 

c.’ongregations Who HstOrt ' 
to him as an orator of;' 
great common sense a nd' 
doquencft.: ;-; 
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MK. a\;\i,ij-:r. 

liftkN 


l-i.. \\ AI.LMK, who w'iis born in 
liilliao, Spain, was tnlucatcd 
for a ('oinnu'n'ial lilr. After five 
or six yrars’ (!X|)<Tirn{'(' in this 
(liiei'tion, liavin^^ always iK-aai an 
enthusiastic ainalcur aclor, he ohtainetl an 
engagtanent with Mr. 'I'oolt*, in wliose theatre 



From a J'fuiti). hf/\ A<;l: 14. |>' Foolv, P utney. 

he made his first n{)|)earanre in Uie early 
part of i8Sj;. After remaining with Mr, 
'i'oolc for a year and a half, Mr, ^Va]ler 
obtained a \ aried e\[)erienceof his profession 
in the hhiglish provinces. He siibseijuently 
came to London, and has since played under 
most of the W est-end nianager.s. U was not 
long, however, before he commenced his 
managerial career with the production of 
*‘An Ideal Husband,'^ at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Latterly he was associated with 
Mr, ^VAndham in Mr, Carton's , latest* 


success, “The Home Secretaiy^” His 
principal parts include : Captain Mathews^ 
in “ Sheridan ” ; KarlocfVan der Knoot, 
in “Patwe”: Cavaradossi.m “La 'I’osca ” ; 
0/r,v/cv, in “Hypatia”; J^hilip ChaloncrCxw 
“ i^'ortufie’s l‘'ool ” ; Sir Robert Chilton, in 



Fivrit u Photo, htf] AC.E 2a. [Wm. irUlitrd^ Gloiu'cftlrr, 


“An Ideaf Husband”; Afurray, in 

“ The Profligate”; Maiiriic Leioik, in “ Llu’ 
Home Seeretai) ; and a host of others. 
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at I'oole’s Theatre, in which pkirt, by llie 
way, Adelaide Wilson made her first 
appearance, and also scored her. first success. 
I Jer next engagement, was as Mary Mflrose 
in a revival of ‘*Our Hoys”; shortly after- 
wards she created tlu' |>art of Marita in 
“Mr. Haines of New York,” and also the 
chief part in “In Danger,” by Destocq and 
f lenry Caeswell, the novelist. Her favourite 
j)arls wt're Pauline in “('ailed Hack,” and 
Mrs. Arlmthnat in “A Woman of No Im- 


AnH ■ 

Fnnn a t'huUi. /*v 11. IV. Mn'ti'an, r‘tik i:- 'i I 




From (I f'hoht. I>i/] Ac.r: is* !/.< f> om . I ^ 

MISS FDORDNCI-: WleST 
(Mrs. 1/J:wis W ai i i • 
h/W of (ujr well known 
have risen (itiit ker n» the l"ir 
most coveted 
ranks than Mrs. 

I^ewis Waller, 
pt^haps better known to 
f)laygoers as Miss h'lorenee 
West, nor is there anyat tress 
on the stage who has better 
deserved the success which 
she has obtained and the 
high esteem in which slu? is 
held by the general public' of 
theatre-goers as well as by 
the mo.st exacting critics. 

Miss Florence AVesl is, at 
the time of writing, making 
another hit as Lea/i d' Acosta 
in “A Woman’s Reason,” 
by Messrs. C. H. Brook- 
field and F. C. Phillips, at 
the Shaftesbury. Miss West’.s 
first appcar^ktice on the stage 
was in 1883, 

in ‘‘Unde Dick’s Darling” 




Ai,l- 

/■-■(i-m II I'hutu hit ir. i{ jt. Jtntmev. 

])orlan( « More re- 
cently, liowcvor, Miss 
Wist has scored con- 
sidcr.ibly in the part of 
Mrs. Cheverley in “An 
Ideal Husband,” at the 
Hay market, the part of 
llte uns<Tupulous little 
adventuress serving to 
(lisj)lay her style of acting 
to rare advautage. 'I’he 
fiortraits of Mr Ix*wis 
Waller, Miss Florence 
West’s husband, are given 
on the opposite page. 
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Fl'iM H !ii<i Iti/] .'i.i- \Mri>. Mi»'{itin. 

SIR c. OSliORNM'. M()R(;AX, M.r. 
lioKN iSjO. 

Kh-m Hon. sir ci^orc;!: 

W .;’0 OSROKNi: M< )k( i.\N, HAk'l’., 
M’k'. ^ 'h;iirni;iii of liii- Coni- 
of \\ I'lsli ntcmhrrs, \vms 
callrd to llio liar in 1M53, and 
made a and I ’(.ik lu r of Lincoln s Inn 

in 186:), and 'rivasmcr ol that Inn in jS^^o. 
Sir (J. O. Moif'^an rcjircsc-nlrd th<.‘ ('ounly of 
iVoin i8(iS to iSN-; in i88() hr was 
rc-cloctod for 
the same 
const ituriK'y. 
lie was ap 
p o i n t c <l 
Judi^e ;\d\()' 
«’alc-('icncral 
and Lri\y 
C’ouncillor in 
18 So, and 
Lndcr Secre- 
tary of Stale 
for the (’o)o- 
nit’s in 1S86, 
atal was made 
j a i)aronct in 

I tWiui jUiI-. -.’f-. I ; 'll (la <<!}/. 1 8 1) . He 

lias carried 

through Parliament (iK'sidcs other measures) 
tlie lUirials Act, 1880, the Married Woman’s 
ProjKM'ty Act, 1882, and the Act for 
iMxilishing Corporal Punishment in the 
Army. Me also acted as Chairman of the 
Select Committee t »f the ILkisc of ('omnions 
on I^nd Pities and d'ransfer in 1877 8, and 
as Chairman of the Standing Committees of 
the House of Goinnions on Law and Trade 
Dills from i8$Sto 1893. y w ** 
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Through a Telescope. 

By Sir Rorkrt BvVLL. 



MAI’ OI' riiv: MOON. 

Ji]/ f>i:r)niiinian of Mi-isru. Hi/rnf. amt Ifitimthunitr, 4}h\ Strand. 

* • l.-TIIE SCKN'l'.RY OF THE MOON. 

• 

mannor as lo ^^ilhhuld n(?*arly half of its ^ 
surfao'e from cvt'r being inspected. It 
follows that \V(* have; no means of learri' 
ing what is on llic other side of the moon, 

I do not, howe\er, su];pose that ill these 
days anyone believes that, if vve could 
.see it, we would tind any characteristic 
difference between the scenery on the remote 
side of the nicxin and that on th# side which 
is turned towards the earth. So far, however, 
as the neighbouring glolxj is displayed for 
ignorance. It is a peculiarity of oiir satellite pur observation, we can certainly^ assert that 
that it managers its mcjveh?pht»:: in s^; size of 


OTWITHS I’AXDlNt; that 
tlic moon is 2.,)o,ooo miles di.s- 
tant from tlu- earth, it would in 
some re^l)ects l>e hardly an 
exaggeration to assert that w'e 
are better acquainted with th<* 
toj)ogrnphy of our satellite than we are with 
that of the glofie whit'h forms our homo. 
No doubt it may at once Ije admitted ^hat, 
with respect to a large portion of the moon, 
dwellers on^the earth are necessarily in total 
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kn^ ordinary parish which has not been 
studied and photographed, sketched by com- 
petent draughtsmen, duly laid down on 
elaborate <'harl.s of the lunar surfaf c, and in 
many castxs been assigiual*the dignity of a 
special name,. 

'The circumslanees (;r the moon s situation 
render it much easier for us t«> survey its 
scenery than it is to survey tht* Sf iaiery of 
any other celestial body. I'or, in the first pl.u'e, 
the moon may be regarded as (]ulte close to 
the earth in comparison with the disiaru'es 
by which w(’ lire separated from the other 
luMvenly objects. ‘J'hi’ sun is nearly .400 
times us far away as the moon ; and that 
planetary globe whosi* surfaci' we, liave studical 
to the greatest advantage I mean, of course, 

Mars is, iwa.-n under 

the most favourable 
conditions, still at a dis 
tance from the earth 
which is not less than 
140 times as great as 
that of the moon. I hit 
besides its comtiarativc' 
proximity, there is 
another circumstaru'e 
which renders it com 
paratively easy for us to 
study the featnu's on 
our satellite. If n gh^hc 
like the earth in si/r, 
as well as in other par- 
ticulars, had been situa 
ted at the same distance 
from us as tiuit al which 
the moon now' revolves, 
it .seems quite possibK- 
that we should neMT 
■ have been able to ob- 
tain any clear notion as takkn ai iuk i.u; 

to the geogra])hy of 
such a globe, f or our earth is, of course, 
surrounded by a thick coat of atmos- 
phere ; this atmosphere is at all times, 
and in all parts, more or less opaque 
from the presence of l.arge quantities of 
floating material, while there are always some 
regions where there is temporarily complete 
obstruction, from tlie [)resence of clouds. 
The atmosphere would thus oppose great 
difflcultics to the study of the geography of 
our earth by an outside observer. It may, 
indeedt be well d(.)ubted w'hether even the 
outUnes of ‘the continents Could be com- 
pletely discerned, notwithstanding that the 
area of the earth at the distance of the moon 
wwdd l)e thirteen times larger than the area 
of the moon as presented to • 



For the purpose of the terrestrial astro- 
nomer, it fortunately h:q)pens that the moon 
is almost entirely destitute oT atmosphere. 
The featvrtes of its surface are consequently 
never obscured by any of tliose causes wdiich 
would tend to hide the features of the earth 
from outsidt^ scrutiny. \\ henever the clouds 
on our globt* arc out of the way, it is then 
possible to obscr\e the moon with but little 
obstruction. If w’c also remember that many 
of the h'aturi'S of our satellite are within nvach 
of a U*lcs<'op(‘ of eonqiaratively nujderatc 
|)OW'(‘r, it will not be siirjirising that the lunar 
srciuT)- has attracted so nuieh attention, and 
ih.al thousands of minute fc'aturcs on its sur- 
face have been carefully identified. In some 
(:as(‘s, a('<'oiriplislu'(l obseiwers liave devoted 
thcinsehes with praise- 
worthy assiduity to the 
(it tailed examination of 
sjus'ial minute jiarts on 
the surtiua*. 

It would he impos- 
sible to enumerate all 
the astronomers of 
re ('Cut times whose 
lalxmrs haNO been di- 
rected to the study of 
the lunar scenery. I 
may, how'cver, here 
mention a few names, 
adding the nnnark that 
lhert‘ .’ire doubtless 
man)' others w hose valu- 
able labfiurs could not 
he overlooked if it had 
been possible to give a 
more conijilete account 
of the .subject than 
would be practicable 
wnthin the limits of the 
inesent article. 

First, 1 must mention Mr. Nasmyth, wdio 
w'as at once a famous mechanical engineer, 
a skilful futist, and a devotc^l student of the 
stars, flu employed his w'cll earned leisure 
in the study of celti-siial ol)jc('ts, and he 
devoted especial attention to the moon. 
I'hc work which he ])rodu('ed in conjiinc'tion 
with Mr. Carjienter is a stand.ard authority 
on the lunar scenery, and is perhaps one of 
the most beautifully illustratt.'d liooks that has 
ever been devoted to the subject of the 
heavens. 1 must also refer to Professor 
PloVien and other distinguished astronomers 
at the Lick Observatory, on the top of Mount 
Hamilton in California. They Iwve applied 
their resources to the photography of the 
moon with rcmarkal>le success, and of 
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THE SCENERY 

their pictures of our satellite have formed 
the basis upon which Dr. W’cinek has pro- 
cluced exquisite drawings^ of the lunar 
features, • 

As, j;erhaps, the latest book on the topo- 
grai»hy of the moon, 1 may mefilion tlie 
elalxjrale work by Mr. 'Iliomas (iwyn fdger, 
who is himself one of most assiduous of 
lunar observiU's. Me lias ('ollee'ted together 
the most interesting fads re'lative to the 
topography of our satellite. 1 am imieh 
iiul(‘bted to tlie various authorities 1 liavv 
jianied for information which I am utili/ing 
in the present j^aper. . 

When we look up at the full moon, even 
without (‘ailing the U'les<a)}K.' to our aid, wa- 
at om e notic'c the pix'seiKXr of a number of 
large dark patc'hes. It is < ertainiy true that 
tluae are no shc'ds of 


OF THE MOON. ^47 , 

tht'y are the basins in whieh great aias 
did once roll, hut that as the moon has 
gradually cooled down from, a primeval 
state in whieh it was largely composed 
of molten mattc^i;, the water from the seas 
penetrated into the interior, and there 
entered into (diemii'al union witli the materials 
whieh were crystalli/ing. It certainly does 
S(‘(‘ni that whole oceans full of water could 
have b(A:n thus dispostal of. 'fhere are, 
however, many who helieve that these dark 
regions are dm* to the pouring forth from the 
inlerior of vast solunies (.)f molten lava which 
spread (wer (Ka'p hollows, burying more 
or less ('omj)lelely die (d»i(^ets which had 
previously oeeujaed them. In some places 
indications are found that these regions 
were (»nce ck < ii[)ied by (Uher struetures, of 


water, nor anything like 
water, at presiait visible 
on the moon, (Wen with 
tht‘ highest, powers (.)f our 
tt.leS(.:oi)e. In (act, then.- 
aie sound physi(‘al rt-asons 
why it does not seem the 
least likely tliat there could 
hf.- nny w’aler in tlie Iluid 
(brm present in our salt*! 
lit!-. At the same tinu% 
th(,‘ a[)j)earatu'e of t!)e>e 
dark sjiots, in da^’s l)efore 
tv;l(.‘seopes W(-r<.‘ emjjloved, 
suggested that those.* ob- 
jects w'cre l)asins of wat<ar, 
and accordingly they were 
anciently called “ seas.” 
In nuxlern days, astrono- 
mers have .sruiiewhat awk 
wardly retaiiK'd tliis name, 
or its Latin ecpii valent, to 
designate these peculiar 
dark tracts, iiotwithstarub 
ing the absenc'e of w’ater. 
Many of the«e ^so-called 
seas are of (:Viormous 
extent, to be reckoiKaJ in 
thousands of square 
miles. In fact, nearly half 
the visible surface of the 
moon is so ot.:cu])ied. 

It is still an open (Ques- 
tion as to whether these 
regions have ever been 
covered with water. No 
doubt it seems the sim- 



plest suppejiition, so far 
as certain phenomena are 
concerned, to believe that 


MAKE CKISrUM, DRAWN BV TROFESSOR DK, h. WKINKK, FROM THE NEGATIVE 
TAKEN AT THE hlCit OBSERVATORY, ON AUGUST »3RD, l88S. 

Tb« buy in the of fcho picture J« the CrWatn. , Of tlw two little mtew it 
the upjw iti Picaurd imjhe fewer it Pef|p». Th# him (srater Immediately below the Mare Orlfium 
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whfcb only vestiges are any longer to be 
cliscernKl 

There can j;>e no doubt that these so called 
seas lie lower that? the genc'ral surface of 
the moon. If water were to be poured on 
our satellite, it would certainly tend to fill 
the basins ora;e again. ( 'lost* i xanii nation of 
these remarkable iraetsshow that the greyish, 
slaty tint that they usually present is by no 
means uniform. .As Mr. i’:iger remarks: “ I 
have lre< |ut,:nl]y seefj the surface in many 
places co\t‘re<l with miiiult glittering points 
of light, shining wii'u a 
silvery lustr(% intt. nningled 
with dark(*r spots and a. 
network of sln-ak 
to<; delicate and edu'real 
to represent in a, draw 
ing.^' In certain )»la?es in 
the lunar “ st-as/’ ta^gions 
of aI yellowish or a green- 
ish hue base be<‘n (u'ea- 
sionally notie^d wlnai the 
illumination is under suit 
able conditions ; sik'Ii tints 
have sonu. times been at 
tributed to the j)ossil)l(‘ 
presence of some ferm 
of vegetation, tliough this 
wouhl hardly be com 
pntible with the absente 
of a lunar atmosphere. 

Tlu' * grandest illustra 
tion of this class of (►1»- 
jects is the great 0(’eniuis 
Froc-c.llanim, wldieh ( oxers 
an area not \ery diilerent 
from th.U occu})ied bv 
Euroi^ean Russia. If, Viow 
ever, we desire to h;ok at 


scenery on our satellite are,,, however, the 
remarkable objects which are the results of 
volcanic [ihenomcna. I'htrrb are ntany 
classes Mo whicli tliesc oljjeets can be 
divided, laul for our jaesent [nirpose it will, 
perhap.s, \je suffudent if we attempt to give 
some brief account of w})at may be called 
the walled plains, and of the volcanic craters 
properly so termed. According to Mr. hdger, 
the authority to whom we have already referred, 
the most perfect example of a, walled ])lain 
on the moon is tlie great object known as 
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one of tlte objects of this 
, class xvhich sejun.s most 
’ emphatically to suggest its 
origin to have been an 
ancient sea l)asni, 1 would 
.. S|)eciallv (Uill attention to the Mare (Visiiim. 
Alt needs but little elfort of the imagina 
■ tion to fill this remarkable gulf with water, 
hnd then to see how its margin forms 
the cliffs against which the waves h:ue 
hurled themselves for (cnturies. ("lose 
examiiiati(m ve\i‘als that the floors of these 
; seas ^ are marked over with various irni'gu- 
litrities, so that when such features are spiaken 
: as smooth, it must be understood that 

this is merely by way of contrast to the 
extreme riiggedness which prevails over the 
;; greater part of the lunar surface. 

The most characteristici feature^ of t]be 


UK’S. '( AKKN .-VT I'HK LICK OHSLUVA TOKV. 
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rnwWi'd t”K*.‘tlinr in that .suix*rli t <»(' thr lunar mi rfner. 


Plolcmanis. d’he remarkable district so 
dcsignalt'd covers an area on our satellite 
considerably larger than ^Va]es. It is situated 
nearly ('entrally on that fac'c of the moon 
directed towards us, so that it gent.u'ally lies 
very (onveniently placed for examination. 
It tvill be recognised ns the last of a chain 
of four magnificent olijects of the same 
character, which lie along the- coast of that 
darlycst of lunar seas, known as the Mare 
Nubium, Piolemaeiis may he described as 
almost circular in outline, thougl> sometimes 
it , might be regarded as a rudely six-sided,; 

^ Its appearapee may be compJired to 
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that of an ’ey6-gtes$, whereof the little handle 
is formed by a beautifully shaped crater 
bearing the n^me of Herschel. 'I'he floor 
of Ptolemjeus is a plain, not*nuich ^lepressed 
below the general level of the lunar .surface. 
It is so vast that an observer plac 4 .‘d in its 
midst would see a boundless horizon stretch 
irig away from him on all sides, lie would 
uoi realize tl)e fact tliat Ptolemaais was 
surrounded, more or less com])letely, l)y a 
nolde circle of lofty mountains, for these 
mountains would l.'c below his horizon. 
Some of their })eaks as(‘end one mile, and in 
certain cases e^•en two miles, above the 
interior of the plain. At certain *jX)ints the 
mountain chains will lx* found iiitcrriiplcd 
by inightv passt's ; cs()ecially is this the case 
Of) the m.argin i)etween Ptolcmanis and tlu' 
next adjoining walled plain, whicli is called 
Aliihojisiis. 

'lb my mind, however, the moNt intcr<‘Sl.ing 
of these ohj('Cts, as well as perhaps tht? most 


l)erfect represen tativ'O of its class, is the 
beautiful walled j)lain namecrPlato. Thts is 
so well placed, and Itas such a striking 
a[)peanince,*that it i.s probably one of the 


graphy succeeds in identifyihg. No otjj^ c 
object of the same character happens* to tie . 
in its neighbourhood, and, con.sequentlyi 
there is but little difficulty in tfistinguishlng"'' 
the walled plain referred to. For it may be 
remarked tluit file asped of the moon 
('hanges so fre<|uentlv that the identification , 
of some features is at times a little trouble^^ , 
some. 1’his jiarUy arises from the never- ; 
ending varieties of light and sluide as the. 
moon ('hanges from day to day. 

'There is also another circumstance which 
is sonu tinu's apt to puzzle the beginner, for, 
owing to wbal is called tlic moon's lihration, 
the face \d.bch is direded towards us is not ‘ 
always exactly ih(‘ same. Hence it follow.^ 
that at different times the distaru'cs of objects 
from llie ( ircular tslgt' of tlu' moon to whicih 
they arc lying nc;n■c^t wiU be ioiind to vary. 
'The diffi(:ulli<..*s will, luAvcvcr, not jirevent the 
studdit from readily identilying the superb 
ol>jcct known as I ‘Into. It lies in the 
northdn region of the 
m(,)on, and as our lele- 
sco()cs exhibit the object 
inverted this means that 
Plato must be sought at 
th(‘ lower part of the 
field 

'This walled plain is 
situated on the coastdine 
of a niagnifiecmt lunar .sea, 
namely, the Marc Im- 
brium, wliieh may, per- 
ha])s, be des^Tibed as a , 
stujiendous gulf branching 
off from the ()e<‘anus Pro- 
eellanim. 'This is, indeed, 
the region oi the moon 
towards which we would 
specially (lirc(,:t the atten- 
tion of the student. 'There 
he will (ind magnificent 
examples of tht; most 
striking types of lunar 
seenei y. 'The floor of 
Plato measures about 
sixty miles across. It may 
lie said to be flat, with . 
the exception of certain 
small irregularities : but 
the fact which chiefly 
strikes the attention of 
the observer, and which 
is .specially noticeable in the jihotographs, 
i.s the unusuat darkness of that floor as 


first objeerts wdiich a student of lunar topo- 


compared with other parts of the moon. 
The rampart of mountains which surrounds 
Plato is camparutively perfect, and no more 



im: :\i()()N, A<it: i.; pav.s 6j hk*-. iakkn A r rnii i-i< k onsr.uv’A'f-tKV. 

I Xl'iiSURK 2 SKC. 

Tlu; white HjK>t a litth* to tlift rin^lil 'if tin* centiv if) tlu' cnitfr e.»p'‘rni'’t:s. Tlift white spot at 
till.' top is the orator Tjeho, froiu whidi a uctahle scrlcM "f r:iy,s an- »( "H to 
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pl^\a$ing lunar picture can be beheld than when 
the shadows of these mountain peaks lie 
stretched along the dark central floor, as they 
do when the sun is in such a position that it 
would just appear to be,. rising to a lunar 
inhabitant who was stationed ij) the neigh- 
bourhood, 

1 may mention tliat the sliadows of lunar 
mountain peaks Tiot only greatly enhance 


the beauty of our lunar [actiire from a 
spectacular poi U of view, l)ui they have 
finothcr iinportaiu e. 'J'hey j>resrnt to the 
astronomer the only means whieh lie pos- 
sesses for measuritig the altitudes of the 
lunar mountains, f or, as a lunar mountain 
is more or less ]>ointed towards the observer, 
its elevation alxn'c the surface caniK^t be 
obtained l>y direct measurements. 

We may illuslraie the ju'oct'ss employed in 
the determination of the altitude of a lunar 
mountain l)y the operation of calculating the 
height of a hag-staff from knowing the length 
of the sluulow whit'h it casts at noon. If the 
length of that .shadow he measured on certain 
dayvS, which will, of a)urse, vary with the 
latitude of the observer^ then the, length oft 


the noon-tide shadow of the hag-staff would 
not be different from the height of the flag- 
staff itself. If the observations be made on 
any othqr days* save tho.se which have just 
been mentioned, then the length of the noon- 
tide shadow would be greater or less than the 
altitude of the flag-staff. However, by a little 
calculation, which anyone who has learned 
mathematics can easily understand, it is pos- 
sible (rom knowing the 
length of the shadow and 
tlic' true altitude of the 
sun at noon on the day 
in rpiestion to determine 
the height (/ the flag staff 
l,)y which that .shadow has 
been cast. 

W'e can measure the 
lengths of tiie shadows 
wiiich are ('ast by the 
mountain peaks on tin* 
surface of the moon. 
Suppost', for instaiua;, the 
shadows w ere ol)ser\'ed to 
(■xtend half-way across 
the floor of riaU), in 
such a cast? we know that 
tlu? length t)f the shadow’ 
w'oiiltl l)t? alnuit thirty 
milt.’S. from our know- 
ledge of the relative posi- 
tions of t!\e earth attd the 
moon, W’e can determine 
tlu; height t)!' tht.‘ sun as 
it would have appeared 
to a lunar obst'rver. 'i'hest' 
facts SLiflicc to cJiable us 
to ascertain the altitude 
of the e o rr e sponding 
peaks. 

The isthmus on which 
IMato is situ ited contains 
many tHher interesting objects In fact, 
the student could have no better .study than 
to familiarize himself witliThe characteristics 
of the .several objects in and about the Mare 
Jmhrium. beginning at the northern point, 
we first come to the very remarkable bay 
known as the Sinus Iridurn. 'I'hen comes 
riato, and then the gulf sw’ecp.s round 
by a noble range of mountains called the 
C'aueasiis, between which and the range of 
the Apennines there is a passage wdiich 
leads into the Mare Screnitatis. 

At this ])oint the observer wall not fail to 
notice three splendid rings lying out in the 
Mare Imbrium. 'I'lie smallest of these is 
Autolycus ; directly below that is the larger 
ring, known as Aristillus, which is thirty-four 
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miles in diameter. Its rampart rises upwards 
of two miles above the ^surrounding plain, 
while the interior of it is depressed some 
3,000ft. below the level of fhe ge^jeral lunar 
surfiice. Aristillus may he regarded as a 
typical lunar crater, inasmuch as it is adorned 
lly a lofty mountain peak ascending from the 
centre. A view of multitudes of details in 
this mighty extinct volcano will reward the 
diligent stiulent who has the use of a good 
telescope. If he should Ije an artist, he 
will find ample s('r>|>e for practice with his 
[lencil in delineating the many features of 
this superb piece of lunar scenery. 'J’lu! 
third of the three (Taters which form this 
noteworthy grbiij) lies far out in the Man^ 
Iinhrium, and is the famous lunar object 
known as Archimedes. 'I'his crater is not 
(jiiite so large as Plato, but its floor presents 
multitudes of iioints of interest to assiduous 
lunar observers. 

Returning, howc'ver, to the neiglihouring 
(‘oasts from our siir\ey of 
these objects out in the 
Mare Imliriurn, we jit'r- 
c.ei\e the sjiKndid range 
(.)f the lunar Apennines. 

'fhe objects so called are 
by far the most magnifi- 
I'ent range of mountains 
that can be seen on the 
moon, ascending, as, sonu.' 
of its pe.iks do, to an 
altitude of about iS, 000ft. 
abuve the surrounding 
plain, dliis superb range 
extends for a distance of 
no less than i|oo miles 
along the shore of the 
Marc Imbrium, and the 
special summits which 
have been noticed U|)on 
it are to be numbered 
in hundr(*d.s. ddic Apen- 
nines project; mighty 
promontory into the Mare 
Imbrium, which termi- 
nates in the crater known 
as Eratosthenes. 'Phis 
object is of interest as 
being, perhaps, the vol- 
canic vent for the mighty 
forces which were once 
concerned in the up- 
heaval of this mountain range connected 
with it. * 


and I believe justly regarded, as the nipst 
noteworthy object on the moon. It stands 
isolated in the Ocean us Erocellarum, and this 
peculiar situation gives to Copernicus A 
distinctness whi(;h makes it very easy to 
recognise. The central regions of the ring 
are adorned by a mountain, some of whose 
peaks attain about half a mile in altitude. 
Among tlie features which make (dopernicus 
sjH‘('ially int{u*esting as a telescopic object 
are the remarkable terraces whi<'h are to be 
seen in its interior. They are apparently 
due to successive floodings of the crater by 
lava. It si-oms j)robable that they were pro- 
(.lin ed in tiie following manner : Suppose 
that in connection with .some outbreak the 
(‘rater became filled with lava, then, after a 
jK-riod of (|uiescenre, the surfat'.e of this 
would l)e('ome congeak‘d. If the molten 
lava beneath siibsid(;d, it would doul)tle.ss 
leave a margin of solidilied material, which 
would thus form the first or highest terrace. 


At a suhsecpi^nt outl^reak the basin might 
have been only partially filled, so that 
the lava did not ascend to so great an 
altitude. This would in due (*ourse become 


I'he promontory thus magnificently ended 
points to another lunar feature. This is tlie 
great, crater Copernicus, whicluis regarded,# congealed on the surface, and again the 
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would ,subsi4o, thus forming a second 
. term.ce. ■ ; 

1 must here spedally mention a remark- 
able cluracteristic of lunar s<'enery which is 
-displayed on a grand scale by (>)])erniciis. 
I, allude to the presence of liright radiating 
‘^ streaks which extend frprn the great crater 
for many hundreds of miles over tlie lunar 


case possess the peculiar bri|htness^^^^^^ 
characterizes them. 

Near the southern pole of the moon is the 
remarkable crater know;n as Tycho. This is 
situated in a region where the scenery 
indicatcsi the w'ilde.sl and most magnificent 
confusion. 'I'yclio is s|)ecially noticeable f6r 
the number of bright streaks which radiate 
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; surface, d'hc explaiKUitm of iht*se bright 
r: streaks oITits one of the most difficult 
[ /problems in lunar jihysics. I'hey are some- 
[ tinu^s thought to mark lava fiows from the 
; ■ central spot at some earlier pltast; of eruption 
V : than the crater as it now stands w ould 
: indicate. It does not^ howeverj seem 
apparent why these streaks shouk| in this 


from it. Indeed, at the time of full moon, 
M'hen these streaks are peculiarly visible, they 
have frequently been likened to meridians 
diverging from a pole, Nasmyth supposed 
that* these streaks were due to cracks in the 
moon, and that through these cracks lava 
had weeded out from beneath. ‘ He gives a 
striking illustration of tho inecbanicaT possi^ 
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*biKty how a 

glass globe has been observed to crack in 
such a vvay asito produce a system of streaks 
exactly resembling those diverge 

from 'rycho on the moon. 

It is known that great volcanic outbreaks 
on the earth, such for exanijde as the 
renowned discharge which took i)Iace at 
Krakatoa in have been attended with 

the evolution (»f enormous quantities of 
M.>l(:anic dust, or crpminiiuited ])umice» 


OJ^ Tim AfooM ... 

sequently, the dust would remain, and^its, 
chnracteristiq whiteness would present Jt?st ; 
the same appearance that the streaks now 
seem to have. This view seems to present; 
the most reasoru^ble exqalnnation at present 
available as to the origin of these remarkable' 
lunar characteristics. , ■ 

One more striking feature in the scenery-; 
of our satellite sliould be rcfc'rred to. T 
mean the deep but narrow clehs or chasms 
whicli extend for hundreds, or often for 



which was of a light greyisli ('olour. It may 
fKThaps have hajjpened, as Mr. Idger suggests, 
that volumes of volcanic dust have issued 
horn the fissures produced in the moon, under 
the influence of the cracking suggested by 
Nasmyth. This dust would accumulate along 
the lines of fissure ; for it must be remembered 
that as there is no air on the moon, thele 
would be jfl) wind to blow the dust ^ay, as 
there W'ould be on tho Wth* J'heft, con- 


thousands, of miles across the lunar surface. 
'I'luse chasms seem in all [)rol)abiIity to owe 
tlieir origin to eanlK|uake shocks, by which 
the moon was shaken in the days wdien its 
volcanoes were still active. Mhose days 
seem, howevcji^ to have long since passed. 
The volcanoes on the moon no longer give 
any manifestation of energy. 'ITrcy are all 
extinct and silent, for though one or two 
oases been recorded in wliich apparent 
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changes have in-en llionglit t^> iiave taken earth is so tnueh larger, that it still retains 

place, vet even if we adniiited the reality of large (|nanlities of internal heat, which niani- 

suc.h ('hang('S, they are l)iil insignificant. ’ fests itself occasionally in the eruption of 

'i'he fa(’t is that the moon apj)ears to have volcanoes. 1'he difierencc between the earth 

lo.st its volcanic energv. I’his is doubtless and the moon in this respect may be ex- 

due to the ( ireumslanee that our satellite, pressed in this way : that wlnle we have 

being a small globe relatively to the earth, many extinct volcanoes on the earth, and 

has already cooled down to such a point that comparatively few active ones, yet, on our 

there is nq longer sufficient . internal energy neiglibouring glolie, all the volcanoes seem to 

left to produce a volcanic outbreak. The have jiassed into the extinct condition. 
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ER MAJESTY’S Judjjos ! 'Fhe 
theme is certainly awe - in 
spiring and not altogether 
unambitious. It is, further, 
one which a junior liarrister is 
particularly (lualified to deal 
with, for what more thorough and impartial 
( ritic could be found than the vic tim of much 
judicial indigestion, the’ unresponsive subject 
of much judicial wit ! AtkI, what is even more 
important, the ordinary junior knows next to 
nothing of the judge^s in their scTcial avoca- 
tions and domestic relirement, and c'on- 
secjuently is better able to paint them in their 
appiopriate heroic colours than one. who has 
heard tliem converse ai)oiit the ordinary 
details (jf stupid, everyday life ; taikc'd to 
them of ailments real and imaginary, and 
watched them dancing ‘‘kilclum Lancers’’ 
anti olh(.a\vise disjjorting themselves as nu-re 
human Ix'ings. 

I myself am the* last person whc) should 
attempt t<» write o( thc.’sc’ sublime entities, for 
liave I iiol the melaneboly privilege of the 
friendship of more than one of their number, 
and did I iiot on one oc'casioii assist a very 
Kxirued judge to c'onc'oc't a c ertain unwhole- 
some stimulating beverage yes, on the \c‘ry 
evening of the day on whic h 1 liacl heard him 
sentcnc'e a c riminal to ch ath ? It will be 
readily apparent that no idt.als ecmld su.stain 
the sh(,)ck of siudi an anti c'liniax as diat, and 
1 fear that to me there is no very striking 
differeticc betwe/en A, the blood-aiici thunder 
judge of Saturday, and A, the- individual who 
absents liimself from ehundi in ordc-r to go 
over his wife’s dressmaking bills on rile Sunday. 
Alas 1 both personalities make about an ecjual 
impression on my unromantie mind ! And 
again, 1 labour under otlier disadvantages in 
the rnattc.T of my subjeet, scjine of whieh I 
will set forth below. 

In the first Jilaee, I have always been 
kindly treated !>y the judges whom I 
have patroni/<‘d ; secondly, I have ncNer 
suggested that the entire beiu.’h were in a 
consjiiracy to [irevent- iny attaining to the 
^^’oolsacds, no judge, to my shame be it 
saic.1, having consistently evincx*d a s|)itc.-ful 
interest in my ultimate downfall ; in short, 
my professional experience has been totally 
dissimilar to that of the large majority 
of my lirethrc^n. And now, ha\'ing faithfully 
confessed my inability to properly (xipc with 
nty subject* and thereby I hope having dis- 
counted the merciless .attacks of my friends, 


let me commence my work by the imposition 
of a necessary limit.alion. 

My subject does tint incLide in its scope 
th(‘ comparatively harmless cxuinty court 
judgtj, Lxigt’nc'ies of space luive made his ■ 
proscription necessary, but even if 1 had the 
whole magazine to my.self for twelve months, 

1 very mucdi doubt whether I should deal 
with him. 

J''or, mc^lancholy though the fact must 
nec'cssarily be, the [lubjic' arc not in* 

terested except spasnuadieally in him. 

Every county court judge is- well, a. eoimty 
court judge, and tlial’s about all. 'I'here’s 
nothing heroic' about him not c’ven ivhen he 

is wielding the weapons tlu^ Debtors’ Act 

and, unlike Metropolitan I’oliee. Magistrates, 
his powers of doing rni.sehief are so 
absurdly curtailed by the I legislature ! He 
is like the lily of the fic‘lcl : if hc;: is a 

fmc’ specimen .somebody may admire him, 
l)ut it is only jjitvingly and because he 

is not in the juclit:ia! hothouse;; if he 

is a bacd plant, no one notic;es him, and 
so 1 will leave him tmdisc'usM'd, and deal 
with as many cd' the higher judges as 1 can, 

Of course’ the I .ord ( ’hancxdlor (‘omes first, 
and of him it is not too mucli to .say that 
he is one of the most popular of our judges. 

At the’ bar, he was noU cl, among other things, 
for his unfailing kindness to his junicjrs and 
his skill in “opening” a ease; lie had not 
rcxid. y\s leader of the* Soutli \\'ales (arc uil, 
dc’spite the fact that he smoked not at all, 
drank little and seldom, and was never heard 
to utter or smile at an c.;cjiiiv(x:al expression, 
he was an immense favourite, and “the 
circuit ” even now' teems with stories of Ins 
ability and doings. 

Many years ago 1 listc.’iic’cl to niy first case 
in a publif' eourt. d'be sc'etie was the* aruaent 
town r)f I laverfonlwest, and tin; case was the 
trial of Doc'tor .\ldei for the murder of a 
brcvtlier oftic'ca. Lord Halsbury “led” for 
the defence, and young as I was then, his 
lirilliant nclvoc:aey made a deep and lasting 
imprc.’ssipn on nu.’. A forensic: oratc^r of the 
very highest orcit'r, a platform s[)cakerof more 
than ordinary merit, a judge whosci achieve- 
ments have sur|;>assed the most aml>itious 
dreams cjf his friends, and silenced his 
political enemies ; an hc)noiiral)fe and keen 
party fighter, I, ord Halsbury is well worthy 
of his great reputation. 

Naturally enough, endless anecdotes, some 
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the honour told about- cm bread arjtd' 

hmV is ooe/ ^ lias hitherto ‘ ceding morning, of feebtg 

:es€Ji|iOfl and Cas it illustrates further instructeil in tfe matter'. 

?tl^ re^ines$ and resource ivhich characterize “ The prisoner ? ry'§i': 

■■•|te '** Yes, e?ny lord; you gave: 
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aspect and ^ Mr. Cilfard 

had grasped the 
position. If he 
1) linked an eye- 
l)ro\v, the con- 
slab I e would 
notice it. 'riu.; 
air was full c>r 



:^mfcH:liiUVal struc 
;0r^,. known, as 
liie;Gastle Hotel; 
the other a dimi- 
nutive police- 
station, in, whose 
.icpell, it used to 
be rumoured, the 
:;^0titary village 
f^pn Stable was 
iipju'st o III a r'i 1 y 
PiSed by' bis 
wifp^ when he 
loo 

i:greiit anxiety in 
enforcing the 
.'licensing rcgula- 
' jipns of the liis- 
fit vet. 'In the 
!^C!aslle Hotel Mr, 

:i Ilardipge Cifiard 
; --as Lord Hals- 
;T)ury then was — 

; pnee -I year heUl 
phis Revision 
Ct>uvt. During 
the progress of 
i business on one 
^of thest^ ocea- 
;:$ic)ns it was found 
pliecessary to call 
in f//e eonstalile 
t 0 xn a i n t a i n 
order, and the 

constable duly came, saw, and ejected a 
pfishOTuan. Order was ilu riLy rr>tortHl. The 
. rest of the proceedings, barring a friendly 
: Oath or two, jiassed off quietly enough. In 
: the evening iSlr. ( iiffhrd closed lu.s court, 
jxtrolled about the sands, dined, 1 presume 


( y v/ono hf/i 
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damages, and 
newspaper Jirti- 
c 1 1* s on t h e 
liberty of the 
subject. The 
( on St able had 
made the mis 
take ; si ill, juries 
were .stubliorn 
things. li e 
lliouglu .over the 
])(>sition as calmly 
as in ibr: cinanu- 
stances was hii- 
leainly })Ossib]t‘, 
a n d q nick 1 y 
arrived at a. con- 
clusion. He 
would see it out. 
He had made up 
his mindj .iithd 
sent forth t; 
prisoner. 

The man wms 
bn.) light in Z/r/w/- 
cuffed. Mr. 
( liflard ordered 
removed, acaaqiled tlie 


the handcuffs lo be 

prisoner's apology, read him a severe lecture 
on the enormity of his crime, and slijiping 
a sovereign into his hand told him to go 
and lead a better and nobler life. Wlint 
he said to the constable history doe.s not 
hfor fashions haven't changed greatly during .relate, but it should lie rememliered that 
? last fifty years in remlirokeshire — on the . the Lord Chancellor has never been 

iregulalion lack of evervihing but mack erel -known to swear. Now, tliis story was 
; and and, in <hie course, went to bed "-lyMd- me by a leading member of the 

^ /in the morning he was . told that tlip ■- Bar, and unless a long course of forensic 
constable wished to see him, nnxLhe diluted y ;?ady^^ impaired his 

" that the ofaeer shoidd te shown up. be ihek ned to epn- 

,-;.'was done, '■ ,a._nd 'iht. 'tl^e '^'-sider' him - 1- vopch for.' nO; , 
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man’s accuracy, and there is a good deal of 
hiU.Mil improbability in every story. 

A well-known lady litigant onct^ told me 
iliat i-ord Esher was ‘‘a perfect darling," 
.ind there is probably no wiunan who would 
(iisj)Ut(* the appropriateness of the ej>ithet. 
Strikingly handsome, resolute, and kind 
hearted, the Master of the Rolls would have 
been an ideal hero had he lived in the agv 
i)i Romance ; and, as it*is, in this dull, Stale 
ridden epoch, he 
lends a (diann 
and refining 
giacr to e\en 
such a dry -mi- 
dlist j}lare as the 
I 'uini of Ap}H‘al. 

lie is not a 
iavonriu* jiidge 
with “ silks " and 
\cieran juniors, 
for although 
every ( a])nl)!e 
man at the liar 
would arlmit 
that, as a <'oin- 
iiiereial lawyci', 
he is unrballed, 
and, moreover, is 
both sharp and 
■endowed with 
taamnon sense 
in an evc'eptional 
<legree, still, in 
{)aliiation of his 
v i r t u V. s, t h e y 
would urge that 
he is not suffi- 
e i e n 1 1 y c o n 
siderate to them. 

^^'ell, as to that, 

1 .<»rd ICsher is 
rertainlv a litth: 


hut it is only, 

to those who ought to know belter, and 
1 have never heard him administer an im 
deserved rebuke. 1 remember lum once 
■saying to a certain silk 

“ Mr. , yesterday the same muddle as 

you are now making was made by another 
counsel,, but there was tins difference between 

you: he was young, and you — ! (io 

on.” 

Ik) young barristers he is ever kind, 'arid 
has helped many a one out of serious 
difficulties. •'He makes endless jokes him- 
self, but he never minds the Is^ugh being 
Vol. xi. 58. « 


turned against him ; in fact, an tliese occa- 
sions he leads die laughter himself. 

A little time back he told x lady litigant 
that her case had been sent to be tried by 
a certain learnoti judge without a jury, 
adding : “ He is a capital lawyer, you know, 
and will try your case very nicely." 

Rut she demurred, and in the course of 
her application for a jury said : - 

“()h, yes, my lord, Lord Ju.stice is all 
very well as to law ; ]>ut, my lord and in 

this respect 1 am 
also in a ilifhculty 
in your lordship’s 
court mv ca.se 
recjuires so much 
common sense.” 

Lord Lsher 
was so deliglited 
with tins that he 
[>ersua(led the 
f’ourt to dismiss 
tlie lady’s ajipli- 
cation 
costs. 

Mr. Ju.stice 
Cave is the origi- 
nator of the cele- 
brated phrase,, 
“4’hat won't do, 
you know,” and 
wlien he is not as* 
near dozing as a 
judge (/an jiossi- 
bly be, is a very 
capal>le judge, 
possessing that 
agglomeration of 
qualities which 
justifies one in 
ap{)l\'ing to him 
till' attriljute of 
“strong.*’ A 
Grow. little sevci'e on 
criminals, he is a 
great autliority on iiankruplcy and all 

branches of tin/ (ommon law. He is cer- 
tainly no lesjK/cter of p(‘rsons, and conducts 
the business of his court taking his ease 
thvTe as uc('asion prom[)ls with aiisolute 
impartiality and great ability. 

Recently, a much l.»ef)uffed and self- 

conscious was addressing the Divisional 
Court of which this learned judge was a 

member. 

It was after luncheon, and the said 
Q.C. was arguing closely and vehemently, 
^ About ap hour had passed, when it chanced 
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AS^ 

tha^ Mr. Justice Cave looked up, and 
asked : - - 

“ What did the prisoner say ? ” 

“My lord,"’ the ruflRt‘d complained, 

** I was arguing that an admission " 

“Exactly,’’ said the judge. “It is not 
availal)]e against the other i.jrisoner,” and, 
with a sigh, he beauliruily toyed with sleep, 
leaving his colleague to trace the connection 
between county court co^ts and a joint 
indictment. And in this connection 1 will 
give another slender anecdote. 

It is recorded of a certain judgt; that, on 
a certain occasion, l.>oth he and another 
learned judge who sat with him slept, or 
appeared to sleep, ihrougbout the entire 
afternoon, only awaking at the conclusion 
of the arguments to adjourn the case for 
further consideration, and re argument. 

This story is al)solutely true, and as I 
ha])pen to know the ('ounscl who argued-- 
and his opponent J shouldn’t in the least 
degree luive marvadled had the learned 
judges really gotie to slee[). Indeed, 
it would have l>een wonderful had they 
been able to re- 
sist the soporific 
influence of his 
oratorical dis- 
play ! But, apart 
from tliat, the 
facts of this ease 
are peculiar, and 
suggest some- 
thing very like 
occultism. I .et 
me narrate them 
for the benefit of 
the few scientists 
the Bar possesses. 

Immed iate ly 
after luncheon 
counsel rose to 
argue an abso- 
lutely untenable 
point. 1 ndeed, 
before coming 
into court he had 
admitted to his 
opponent his dis- 
inclination to say 
anything at all, 
exce[)t for the 
purpose of with- 
drawing his 
appeal. Pro /nu 
I will assume 
that the judges 
were — as usual 


— punctual, and came into court at 2 o’clock. 
The subsequent proceedings Were as follows ; 
At 2.10 the judges told the couiisel they were 
irrevocnbl}; againSt him ; at 2.15 they pointed 
out, with nujre fortitcr iu re than suaviter in 
mu/Oy tha^ he was wasting the time of the 
Court; at 2.20 the opposing counsel ro.se to 
remonstrate with his “friend,” and object to 
the scope of the argument being even further 
enlarged. The Bench merely nodded — feebly 
and hesitatingly. (.Aunsel continued his 
argument ; at 2.30 the judges appeared 
to he nslei.'p. (kuinsel continued his 
argument nfler a fiery conflict with his solicitor 
on the difference hcrvv(.‘en High Court and 
('ounty Court c(.)sls, and by degrees worked 
himself into a state of eloquent fren/y. 
Briefly alhuling to su(‘h tojiics as the- 
inefficae:)' of Bar (a)iin('ils, and the apyioint- 
meiit of Assize ( ^)mmissioners, he roame^d at 
will ovtT <‘urrent light literature*, suggested 
impnnements in law- reporting, and ther 
regulations of hYeemasonry ; and with biting 
scorn directed attention to certain ])rev[ik:;nt 
economic fallacit's. 'I’hen he glane'ed at the 

constituti(.)n of 
thi^ Hotise of 
J.ords, criticised 
the J .aw List, 
w h i c li h e d e* 
scribed as an 
“outragei on 
aisthclicism,”and 
was about to deal 
with lady liti- 
gants, when four 
o’clock struck, 
and hti sat dowm. 
At the same 
minute -- -indeed, 
I ought to say, 
s e c o n d — t h e 
judges seemed to 
awake y and, as I 
have already 
iSaid, adjourned 
Yhe case for re- 
argument! 1 
have since then 
talked of hypno- 
t i s m to that 
learned counsel, 
and he has ad- 
mitted taking an 
interest in these 
subjects. This, 
perhaps, partially 
sol\*e« the diffi- 
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Mr. Justice Voughan Williams, who has 
Uikcn tlie place of Mr. Justii'e (kue in the 
bankruptcy Wourt, is a very great judge. 
Ahsolutcly fearless in the pt.^form.'yice of the 
troublesome duties his j)osition in the Bank- 
nii)icy (.'oiirt entails ; just, and welV versed in 
1( gal ])rinciT)les, he is thoroughly at home in 
r\erv deixntmcnt of iaw,. He is perhaps 
u>o lenient with criminals, Imt that seems 
to me to be his only fault — if, indeed, 
it <"in l->c reckom.d a fault. Among the e.ihta- 
st liking ('haraeteristi('s which dislinguisli the 
it allied judge is his 
i,)\e of u neon veil - 
bonalitv. He has 
iii! absolute con- 
tenijit for fine 
('It wilt's, desjaises 
> 111 ')'! symbols of 
iiairihv - pambvisni 
tis gloves 
!.rci!a>, 

gtrtlu r dresses in a 
u ii<)l.>irusi\ tr 
la>iiion. And these 
vit'W> ;md habits 
are re.sponsible for 
a true, if somewhat 
remarkable, stor^c 
Somt' short time 
.igo, Mr. Justice 
\ aiighan Williams 
going the 
^V(’a(.‘rn Ciireuit. 

At a eerliiin assi/e 
town, thti sheriff, 

'vlio was deter- 
mined to do things 
wt.ll and without 
ngard to the vulgar 
dtttail of expense, 
was waiting at the 
station to meet tlie 
judge. Accom- 
pany ing him^ were 
the other necessary officials and a large 
leiinue of policemen and tho.se survivals of 
archaic stupidity, “Javelin Men.” d'lie train 
came iji, its usual hour late, and the sheriff 
anxiously scanned the carriages to discover 
tile judge. He looked here, there, and every- 
where, and at last his discriminating eye fixed 
on the august personages Hat in hand, he 
‘tjiproached a fur-coated commercial traveller 
tind introduced himself. 'Phe commercial 
traveller was highly pleased with the* pre- 
parations which had been made in his 
honour, aifd when he had given a footman 
some directions as to his baggage, samples, 
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etc., went off with the' sheriff in his ,^ate 
carriage. * 

Now, at this poinl, two accounts conflict. 
One says that the guard (fiseovered the 
mistake, and dixne away the intruder with 
everything terrilfle siiort'of kicks. Another 
has it that the traveller was taken to the 
judge's lodgings, where tht* real judge, who 
had chartered a c'ab and dri\en in the train 
ot tile ]?seud() jiidieial pnx'ession, politely 
expre.ssed lus iear tliat there had been some 
^\ hidi ae('()unl is true, 1 will not 
decide. Aiiid really, 
if th..; story is a 
good one. what 
does it inalter? 

One of the very 
smartest things that 
have ever emanated 
from tile judicial 
mouth is ascribed 
to this judge. It 
is concerned with 
a certain barrister 
whose forensic 
methods are rather 
above than below 
the capabilities of 
his vocabulary. 
I'he o(,‘casion was 
a “ judge’s dinner,” 
and the conversa- 
tion veered round 
to the subject of 
the barrister in 
(Question. I'he 
point most vehe- 
mently agitated 
was whether or no 
he u n d e rs t ood 
“ Welsh”; and, 
after a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, 
it was agreed that 
“ Welsh ” w'as not 
one of his intellectual accjuisitions. During 
the progress of the argument (!) the judge 
sat silent, but when the final resolution xvas 
arrived at, he lifted his eyebrows, and half 

interrogatively, said 

“Ah 1 Then Mr. speaks no language 

that 1 understand.” 

And here I must get in an anecdote w'hich, 
it must be clearly understood, does not 
expressly refer to any particular judge. A 
certain soliciltor in a country town hap- 
pening to recognise in the assize judge 
an old school friend — at least, so he said 
— ^invited him to dine at his house on the 


t. nor ! 
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ibll(WS’’ing Sunday. 'Fhe judge in (jiiestion, 
being both good-natured and kind hearted, 
consented to cx)ine, and asked the iunir. 

‘‘ One o’clock, rny lord ; if you please,” 
and away the solicitor went to spread the 
delightful news. Sunday rarne : a liot, dusty, 
rnidsumtner day ; and the judge and his 
marshal strolled along the rniie or two of road 
which led to the solicitor's house. Arrived 
there, they were re('eived by thi^ host, attired 
not in the regulation drc'ss of luimdrurn 
society, but in evening clothes and dancing 
pumps. A frilled shirt and black tie of 
extraordijiary dimensions, in combination 
with a Haring butlon-liole, added dignity 
to his pictures(jue a})|jearance, and his hands 
were tightly em ased in six-button white kid 
gloves. On going into the drawing-room, 
the astonished guestsMvere introduced to the 
hostess and half - a. - do^en daughters, all of 
whom wore ball dresses s(|uare cut without 
shoulder straps, and were decked out with 
jewels in great (juantity, and of any and 
every reasonably conceivable (jiiality. 'This 
was surprising enough, and dis(X)ncerting, 
too, to one who knew the Parabh* of 
the Wedding (Jarimmt; but the farie otdy 
became tragedy when the hedi/ened and 
l)edee.ked hostess a('eompanied lh(.‘ judge 
on an afternoon drive, and ('ailed on 
at least a dozen of 
her friends, to all 
of whom she pre- 
sented lier guest. 

“ She would have 
been o v e r d r e s s e d 
even for a Itelgra- 
vian ball,” the 
judge afterwartls re- 
marked, and from 
that day, it is 
rumoured, he has 
refused to even 
look on a fashion 
])lale or to glance 
at a ladies’ news- 
j)aper. 'Hiese fa('ts 
1 commend to the 
notice of the 
numerous men at 
the Bar who aspire 
to literary fame and 
are afllicted with 
dramatic tenden 
cies. 

* 

“What did the 

prisoner say ? ” 

“The prisoner 


said, my lord,” said the constable, “ ‘ God 
grant I sha n’t come before ’Awkins, for if I 
d(j, hedl bring mv hairs down'hn sorrow to 
the grave.’” Andf this represents the popular 
opinion of Mr. Justice — or, as he prefers to 
be called, 'Sir Henry — Hawkins. 

It is an erroneous opinion, for this judge 
is most in(.-rrifiil to prisoners, and rarely errs 
on the side of severity. Although T am 
certain no tlioroughly guilty persons have ever 
“g(jt off” iM.'fore him,, I should think a large 
number of the merc.'ly legally guilty have been 
l)y lu's efforts ac(|iiitted. If counsel for the 
defence allows him to do the case himself, he 
will in a proper ('a.se defend, and do it well 
too. He docs not unduly study the c'on- 
vt'uience ox feelings of members of the Bar 
when an o|)portiinily for smart rejKirtee pre- 
si'iits itself, and yet it would be imj) 0 .ssible to 
say that he is unpopular. 

If that is done, my lord,” said a very 
junior barrister 1(.) him (jne day, “I shall be 
salislied.” 

“ ;\nd do you imagine tliat 1 care whether 
you are or not ? ” Sir Henry asked, de- 
liberately, enjoying the effeet of his retort on 
the })eopli‘ in court. 

It is well known that as a (Timinal lawytT 
lie is almost imrivalleal, principles and details 
of the law being alike eompletely within his 
intellectual grasp. 
At the l>ar, his skill 
in cross-examining 
was little short of 
wonderful, and in 
every resjicct he was 
an admirable advo- 
cate. Since he has 
attained the honour 
of tlie Judicial 
Bench he has 
b e c o m e m u e h 
attached to horse- 
racing, and it is but 
seldoyi that profes- 
sicjnal duties pre- 
vent him witnessing 
the summer solstice 
at Epsom on the 
Derby Day. 

The appended 
story, even if untrue 
and I do not say 
it is not — is charac- 
teristic of this 
learned judge. A 
year or so ago, Sir 
Henry *jvas due to 
dine with a local 
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magnate somewhere near Chester. It was ihv. 
eommission day of the assizes, and a large 
party had been invited to mee^ him, including 
tlie bishop ot the dio('ese. Now, it happened 
that Sir Henry arrived at the house nearly an 
hour late, and it also hap[)eneil that one of 
the })arty had earlier in tlie day seen the 
learned judge (juit the London train at 
(liester ; therefore it was generally agreed 
that the (Chester (ai|) whi(‘h was being run 
lor that day- was not altogether uneonnet'ted 
with the lateness of arrival ol the distinguished 
gm‘st. 

“1)0 you know what won the (.a^P^ ’die 
host asked the judgi*, by way of imparting 
a free a!ul easy humour into the hunger- 
stricken asseml)ly. 

Sir Henry looked surprised. ‘‘ 1 'he ( 'lu'ster 
( 'll]) ! Ah ! yes. J saw a number ol people 
in a li(.ld near tlu^ railway, and I heard the 
newspaper boys ('all out, ‘ W inner of the 
( lip.' so 1 concluded that this 7ms the (’uj) 
day.” 

“And you didn’t buy a paper?” the bishop 
mali('i(.uisly put in. 

'Fhe judge a.ssumed the air of bland eon- 
(k'sceiision whic h he wears wlien sentenc'iog 
a man to death, and said: “ No; 1 t 4 iought 
it was unnecessary to l)uy one. I had been 
told 1 should have the privilege of meeting 
your lordshi]) to night.” 

And yet another story may be told about 
Sir Henry. In days long jjast, there was a 
certain ex])ert valuer who was much infeciuest 
in what are known as ('omjiensaUon cases - 
that is, such (.'ases as arise wdien a railway 
com])any jirojxjses to take over ('crtain land, 
and it is necessary to fix the amount of money 
the company shall give the landowner to 
compensate him for the loss of his fand. W’e 
will call him by the u.seful and compendious 
name of “ Jones.” 

In a Certain compensation ca.se invohing 
over ^’100,000, Mr. Jones was retained by tlu‘ 
railway compar\y Ip give evidence as to the 
value of the land wi question. For the other 
side, the then Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., apjieared as 
counsel. He called before the jury local valuers 
and small farmers, wdio bore out the case ol 
his client, fixing the damages at a very high 
figure, and the camipany in their turn put in 
the box Mr. “Jones,” w'ho depreciated the 
value of the land in the course of a lengthy 
examination. Afterwards, Mr. Haw^kins rose 
to cross-examine him shortly, and asked him 
whether he did not plough fifty acres or*so, 
keep a few cows and sheep, and do a little 
general farming. 'Lo all of this Mr. Jones 
answered in the affirmative, and then, to 


the manifest surprise of everyone, Mr. 
Hawkin.s sat down, not h;ning even inci- 
dentally referred to the evidciux .of the great 
expert at all. At the conclusion of the 
('ompany's case, Mr. Hawkins addressed the 
jury, and asked tliem to rely on the local 
\aluers, and to throw aside the evidence of 
Mr. Jones. 

“ xMr. Jones I W ho is Mr. |ones? " he 
asked. “An amateur farnuM who keeps 
a cow or two, and a dozen odd sheep. 
Lorsooth ! W'hat does Iu‘ know abt)ut land? 
Is he the sort of man, gentlemen, you will 
()|)pose to ilicse \aliKas I have pul into the 
l)()\ men whom you know, and with whose 
abilities in siH h matters you are thoroughly 
well accjiiainied ? Who is he that he sliould 
o])po.se his opinion to that of Mr. Smith, 
whose ri.t])iitation in this *lneaiily as a vnliua’ 
is deservedly high ? Mr. Jones keej)s a lew 
shecj). we are told. W Cll and good 1 Hut is 
that any reason why xou should throw over 
board the estimate of Mr. Frown, who has 
spent a lifctiiiK' in the district and knows the 
value of every blade of grass in your fields? 
(Icntlcmcn, the issue is in your hands and 
not in those of an\’ stranger, no mailer how 
amiable he l)e. or how (‘nthusiastii'ally di;;voted 
to tht“ pursuits of llie small farmer.” 

It is hardly necessary to state that a heavy 
vcrdi(‘t was gi\en against the ('onqiany, and 
that Mr. “ ((Uies ” ever afterwards nourished 
a keen hatred for llie counsel who had b(‘aten 
him at his own game. 'This may not be true 

it really doesn’t matter whether it is or not, 
as far as the purpose's of illustration go- 
but it certainly was told me by a credible 
j)er.son. 

Mr. Justice Henn C.'ollins is an eminent 
nuthoiity in law, but it is open to doubt 
whether his intelleetiial refinement does not 
as.sert itself too thorouglily in criminal trials. 
In a manslaughter l ase tried some little time 
ago at a certain assize town, llie question was 
wliether the decea.sed had died from the 
effects of the lilows c'ertain police-offif:ers 
had dealt him, or had been killed by 
the injudicious treatment of the prison 
medical officer. 'i‘he learned judge in 
(juestion was understood to ask the jury 
whether they thought there was “a link 
missing in the chain of causality which con- 
nected the pri.soners and the deceased.” 
Now, an assize jury is highly intelligent, 
but after all, A is common jurors wlio try 
manslaughter cases, and n(3t savants. 

In civil causes there is no more .satisfac- 
tory judgfi than Mr. Justice Henn Collins, 
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among members of the Bar. It was 
the hisliion at one time to say that 
he knew no law and t'hi.- peoide wIkj 
said' it were for the most ])art (.)fh(v 
boys, or barristers who, heyond ‘‘devil 
ling"^"' in county courts, ha<l never dene 
a case but now things are different, 
and Mr. Justice Lawraiux; is by the 
fes.sion a ('counted a very (’a|)al)le judge. 

The funniest scene T liave ever wii- 
nes.sed in an as.si/t‘ court oc('urr(.‘d when 
this learned judge was presiding. A 
habitual criminal of the most dangerous 
type had addressed the jury in his own 
d(-'fence, and at the r'onclusion of hi-, 
speech announced that he had a witness 
to call - one, John Kelly. d'he man 
was called over and over again, but 
without success, and the judge told the 
prisoner that his witness had not 
answered, and there a])peared no reason 
able probability of his turning up. d'h*' 
prisoner imiltered something about e\ 
pense, and asked if he might address 
the jury again. But just at this moment 
a great ('ommotion was heard outside, 
and tlu‘ door ojXMK'd, and there entenM 
two constables who were literally drag- 
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and rare imJeed are the ()('<.asions when 
his derisions are over-ruled by superior 
(Courts, lie s|)ends much of his time 
in London in the Railway ( 'ommi.ssi(jn 
('curt, but the wisdom (.)f relegating so 
good a lawyer to sueh a ('ourt is certainly 
o]ien to (.pieslion ! 

On the whole, taking one thing with 
another, I am inelined to thiiik that one 
of our best judges is .Mr. Jiistii'e Law- 
ranee. As a criminal judge he is 
emirumtly fair : generally rel'rains from 
attempting to innuence the jury one way 
or the otiier ; ai)portions his sentences 
ade(}uately, atid does not treat the 
counsel -for the defence as a personal 
foe. At Nisi Prius, too, he is good ; lie 
takes a broad view of the case before 
him, and looks at the facts in the light 
of a man of the world and not as an 
e.vpert in criminal pathology. P'urther, 
he is one of the very few judges on the 
Bench who can and do occasionally say 
a good thing ” ; and what is more, I 
have never known him to nx'Jke merry at 
the expense of a nerv<ms junior to whom 
a jest might mean starvation. This 
fact partially accounts for his popularity 
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a man into the witness-box. 'I'he man, 
who seemed halMazed, and looked as though 
lie were on thefverge of an attack of vSt. 
dance, said his name was John lielly, and 
he was duly sworn. 

“ Here’s your witness,” said tht; judge ; 
"ask him any questions you wish.” 

I'he |.)risoner stared at the witness, his eves 
:)lazed with fury, and throwing off his coat, he 
screamed : 

“ Who’s 'e ? What's ’t;’ere for ? ’im ! ” 

Why the man should have become so 
tauaged, I do not know, for the constables 
had only made a mistake and insiste<l on a 
juror-in-waiting with a similar name to the 
person ('ailed tendering himself as a witness, 
[hit he (Miraged, and even after he had 
been sentencaal to a long term of penal 
seia ilude, he kdt the do('k bitterly complain- 
ing of the conduct of the ('onstables, saying : 

“ It ain’t fair, 1 sez : why, tlayv know('d all 


The other kind of offu'ial diniKT tnay 
been all very well in the days when a few 
men, all of whom were ].H'rson;jlly known to 
the judge, ('omj)rised the einant ; hut now 
that every circuit is o\crgrown, the reason 
and the reasonahlenc'ss of the tlung are gone, 
d'he men whom the judgt's would like to S(»e 
do not attend the oftu'ial dinner, Ua'ause 
they do not feel inclined to put their work 
aside in order to partieipati* in an einjny 
compliment, and tht* men whom the judges 
hardly know by sight thrust thi inselvts into 
front j)laces. 

On tlie other hand, tin..* j)rivate (lit)ner is 
not only infinitely hetlta, haan a gaslronorni- 
cai point of view, hut an invitation implies 
a nail eoniplinuait. If Mr. Justice lanvranee 
will only adhert.' to his preeecUmt, other 
judges will follow it, and* Heneli and bar will 
be tht; happier. 


long as iiiy witness was down at the .Moor 
on a se\'en ‘stretch ’ for ‘ snuisldng.’ ” 

'I'here is ontt reform which Mr. justic'e 
hawraiK'e has introdu(.'ed whit'h is extremely 
}>opular. It is no less than the, abolition of 
ilie dinner which oik'c or twice during 
a ('irciiit the judges formerly gavg and 


Jf tht' bn sidt'iit of tlu! Prohattg ] )ivorc'(', 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court 
of Justice has a I'aull and in thest; days 
of eomj)etilion it is dangerous to assert 
that any jutlgt' is not i)erfe(.'t, Ix^sides 
being ungracious it lies in the kindntjss 
with which he habit uallv treats the barristers 


now as a rule give 
to the Bar. Now, 
'd all nuisances, 
both t(.) B>enr:h and 
bar, the “judgt;’.s 
dinner” cannot 
well be beaten. 
1' h e judges, I 
believe, hate it, 
and it is not too 
much to say that 
it invariably is a 
period of depres- 
sion and gloom to 
the barristers who, 
out of mere res})ect 
to their hosts, 
attend the clrcaVy 
function. Instead 
of this ghostly 
gathering, Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawrance asks 
half-a-dozen or so 
of the leading 
barristers on the 
particular circuit to 
dine with him pri- 
vately, and such a 
dinner is pleasant 
to everyone con- 
cerned. 
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who ])ractise before 
him. Not that 1 
for a moment de- 
precate judicial 
kindnc'ss, hut in the 
cin'uinstanees it is 
slightly deplorable. 
And for this reason : 
the members of the 
1 )ivorce and Admi- 
ralty Bar never \vere 
unduly sjirightly, 
and tiiere is ix-ason 
to fear that the for- 
bearance of the 
learned President 
will superinduce a 
nurbidly atrophic 
condition. 

1 at once admit 
that every divorce 
man is gloomy ; and 
that he .should be 
is but natural after 
all, for one might as 
reasonably expect 
an undertaker to 
continudlly rtijoice 
as look for merri- 
ment in the morgue 
of the law. But, 
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unfertunntely, coma has given signs of its 
near approach, and there are but too good 
grounds for , believing that soon it will 
clutch its intended victims -among whom I 
number many friends. 1 eayicstly hope these 
glo(jn)y forebodings may not be r(.*alized ; but 
at present the outlook is bla('k, and threatens 
a bligltled future to Divorce Canirt practi- 
tioners. 

Now, is it fair to blame Sir hVaneis Jeiinc 
for this state of things? Is it right to expect 
him to rouse into somethitig like activity 
barristers, in ('omj»arison with whom the lotus- 
eaters Wire so many c\tra('>rdinary mani- 
festations of th(i ])rin('i|)le of [)hysi('al and 
intellectual faiergy ? 1 do not think that it 

is. 'The learned IVesident is so kind and 
considerate that 1 do not think he could bustle 
up his barristers and so save them from 
inanimation and constapient vital extinction, 
and thus the only thing to do is to bemoan 
the fact : that kindness is killing slowly and 
attractively the gentle members of the 
Divorce and Admi- 
ralty Bar. And they 
afe so very gentle 
and timid, are these 
members ! 

Not long ago, I 
met one of the most 
prominent of the 
sect, pacing the 
Law Courts, with 
halting step and 
foldetl arms, a|)pa- 
rently in a very 
fl ustered con d i ti on . 

Struc:k by the pecu 
liarity of his de- 
meanour, 1 asked 
him what was the 
matter. For answer 
he tugged violently 
at his gown, and 
said, in tones so 
sublimely pathetic 
that it roused a 
Law Courts’ mes- 
senger from his 
usual torpor to a 
state bordering on 
animation : “ My dear fellow, what I have 
gone through this morning, you can never 
know.” 

1 expressed my soYrow, Snd suggested 
he should “ tell me all.” He hesitated, 
wavered, and then dismally unburdened 
himself 


“ l.opes is taking ‘common juries ’ to-day ; 
I have been l^efore him, and Hvice — you mav 
not believe it, but on my honour it is true- 
tivice he interrupted me. I feared he might 
break in a third time, so I have left the case 
to my junior, and am going home.” 

Lie refused all consolation, and shortly 
aftenvards I saw his clerk put the vexed .soul 
into a cab and send him home. 

Now, Lord justice Lopes is himself a very 
pleasant judge to a[)pca,r before, and — but 
the moral is obvious. Ikit I would here 
sf)und a note of warning, lest anyone should 
imagine that Mr. Justice jeune is a weak 
ju<lge. For, ns a malU. r of fact, although kind 
and (‘onsidcrate, he is particularly “strong," 
and 1 hav e never known or heard of anyone 
treating him indifferently. .As the IVesident 
of his Division he does his work admirably, 
and it would be dirticult to conceive how 
anyone could discliargc the duties a])pertain- 
ing to that positioii more thoroughly or with 
greater tact than he disi>lays. 

One of our mOsSt 
d ecply -rea d la w y ers, 
he is a painstaking 
and conscientious 
judge, who allows 
nothing to stand in 
the w'ay of an 
equitable ntui just 
p(‘rformanee of his 
frequently \'ery 
delicate duties. 
Socially, there is 
not a nicer man 
living. To pillar at 
the Bar, and popu- 
lar on the Bench, 
he is one of those 
judges whom added 
honour has in no 
way spoilt'd. 

Many judges live 
a sort of dual exist 
ence, one person- 
ality being the 
judge, and the other 
the ordinary hum- 
drum man. But 
happily in this case 
there is no duality, 
there being no difference as far as demeanour 
is concerned betw’een Mr Justice Jeune 
the President of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Adrtiiralty Division, and Sir Francis Jeune 
the man of the w’orld. And one is tempted 
to piously pray that all the othewjudges w’ere 
even as the “ President ” is. 
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Mr. Justice Grantham once casually re- 
*marked that all Welshmen are liars ; but" that 
is probably the only discourteous thing he 

has ever said and 

even then he merely 
made the slight 
mistake of particu- 
Jari/ing where gene- 
ra li /at ion W'as 
appropriate. 

Still, the Welsh 
|)eople and the 
( UStomary ^‘others” 
were angered, and 
failed to see that, 
by demonstrating 
their annoyance, 
they were essen- 
tially and fonnally 
making patent their 
lack of philoso])hy. 

Now, it seems to 
me \'erv (dear that 
(n’ery man is l)orn 
into tltis world a 
potential liar, and 
further, that the 
man who has not at 
some time or other 
wilfully cremated a 
false imjiression, 
lied, ludongs to 
a s}»e(.des whi('h may 
have existed about 
the date of the making of “ Le ('ontrat 
Social,’’ but which has, long ere ll?is, been 
im})roved off the face of this cxfrtii. In our 
own times everybody, from the girl who savs 
“ I'mgaged,” to avoid dan( ing with a man she 
dislikes, to the expert w'itnt'ss who invariably 
diset^ns the truth on the side the |):irty 
wdu) has paid him a retaining fee, halutually 
says and does the thing tltal i^ not. 1 don't 
attack the habit, neither do 1, on the other 
hand, aver that it is defensible on the 
ground that it alone makes life tolerable. 1 
merely state the ^act of the universality of the 
practice. • 

As to th(? T.aw' (Courts, it is honourable in 
certain circumstances to lie in the Divorce 
Court : in the Admiralty or Chancery 
Courts, dojjonents cheerfully and in accord- 
ance with immemorial custom swx^ar to the 
existence of /ac^s which are solely based 
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on the word of a solicitor. In other 
courts, imperfect recollection and a desire 
to tone dow n the ai^gularities of a t:ase 
are resfK)nsible for 
a great deal of .sin. 
k'.\ cry where, wilful 
ina<'< uracy is to be 
found in costly in- 
fusion. d'his i>eing 
the ('ase, the U'elsh 
were badly advised 
in crying out. If 
tlu^v had been wise, 
th(w would have 
muttered a /?/ 
and turned 
aside to contem- 
j>late the general 
inappropriateness 
of human methods! 
As it W'as, they 
went into the merits 
of the case — and 
tlu'ii there w^as 
cliaos ! Welshmen 
love disputation, 
and tlier(_'fore the 
judge did, perhaps, 
after all, do them 
no inccmsidcrable 
good when he in- 
veighed against 
them. 

Mr, Justice Gran- 
tham is a g(jo(l all round sportsman, and 
rides uncommonly good horses to the I.aw 
Courts of a morning. In that respect lie is 
unlike the majority of Iiis professional 
brethren and barristers, whose steeds irre- 
sistildy remind om* of a < ertain .society in 
connection with which the term “knacker" 
is s(jmetinies used, 

Me is an extremely pogailar judge, and 
deservedly so, for he is invariably kind to 
the \eriest junior who appears before him, 
and is thoroughly independent. Possessed of 
a large fund of common-sense, and endowed 
with those (jualities which ('omprise a man of 
the world, he makes a capital criminal judge, 
and contrives to do jiractical justice between 
man and man. 'rher(^ is nothing petty or 
mean about Mr. Justic'c Grantham, and if his 
decisions are .sometimes upset, is not that the 
fate of every judge ? 
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Some Peculiar Entertaimneuts. 

II. 

r>Y FrA.MLKY STRELCRofT. 


'r wns, I suppose, the apo(Typhal 
feat of William Tell that 
sii^L'e.sted this item of sensa 
lional “ hiisiness " to the eraek 
title -shot, Mile. Diana, who 
appears in this piiture, and 
recently iiillilleil a London rnLi.a};enu.‘nt. Hut 
the analoL;y is luit (aanplete. It is no Living, 
fearful father that lakc*^ aim at the “appU.‘” 
(in this ease an e\il ■ smelling, hollow 
globe of resin), hut just a W inchester title 
of uiK ertain hahits, and addicted to the 
vagaries and (iissedjirsses common to all 
firearms. 

In the first plai’c, the resinous hall is siis 
pended in mid aii' hy a stiiiig, and tluai the 
stand is rigged up with its title. The latter 
is then sighted hy thi,- expiat with scru[)ulous 
care, so as to t'over the pendant ghihe. Alter 
this has hei.ai done, Mile. Diana takes ii|) 
her position, rille in hand, exaiily heneatli 
the “ a})ple,"’ and hla/es away at tiie trigger 
of the other gun. Sim[>h.;, isn't it ? 'riu.‘ 
diseh.arges are practieally simultaneous, and 
the lady’s dark hair is in most cases instantly 
powdered with partii les ot the shattered hall 
of resin. I sav “in most cases ' advisedly, 
because it sonu'times hapiiens that tin* bullet 
passes over or at the side of the “ a[)ple,'’ 


and on one occasion the rifle-ball actiialh 
pa.ssed between the globe and Mile. Diana’; 
scalj), the wea[)on having been aimed a sliadi 
too low. 

“ I must say,” remarked the lady rifle-shot 
'‘that it wants a lot o'f nt-rve to face and Fin 
at that rifle. \'ou see, the slightest deviatioi 
in sighting may be fatal ; and thtai, again 
thi‘ cartridge may he a |H)or one, causing tin 
rifle to luing firt:. In su(i) cases the (irs 
thing to he dime, of t'ourse, is to get out o 
the line of fire without a moment's delay, fo 
the rifle may go off immerlialely on its owi 
accc.iunt, as, indeed, it has doiu.' more thai 
once.’’ 

Xow, was ever such an opportunity given ar 
experienced angler as that suggested by nr 
next picture ? .And he is an exjieriem'ed angle 
- - perha[)s I ought to sa\'a [irofessional angle 

who has [ilayed bigger salmon in the Lrase 

River than ttver Sc:otlan(.l produced. An( 
surely this is a novel angling contest Rod 7 
Woman.*’ I witnessed th(.' interesting evtai 
in a sjiecially-arranged swimming-bath, tla 

“fish ” being the w'ell known e\[)(.-rt, .Mis 

Annie I ,uker, whost' fallier trained (.'aptaii 
Webb, and who is herself engaged at thi 
day in im|.nirting the natatory art to a ('oupl 
of thoiftand London Hoard .School child 

ren. Miss Luker’ 
l.iiggest feat wa 
a swim from Ke\ 
to Rotherhithe. 

’This angling con 
lest is treinendou 
fun. The salmon 
line is hooked in th 
lady’s belt, and sh 
certainly give 
fine flilay. Some 
ti'mes the lin 
breaks, sometime 
the rod. Occasion 
ally the fair “ fish 
is too much for he 
would-be cajitoT 
xvho, nolens volem 
is drawn into wha 
is emphatit'ally nc 
his element. If Mis 
Liiker is landed i: 
the co||ner withii 
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ten niiiiuti-s, liowuvrr, I lie victory is givm to 
llu- :ingler, who, it is si^oiificatil to note, <]oe.s 
not stand at the shillini; side of die bath. 
'I'his is, of course, in order that when the 
‘‘fish ’’ allows herself to be drawn (jiiite close, 
and tl'.en dashes away through the wntc‘r, 
splashing frightfully, the si\j)enny public only 
gel the benefit of w^ha lever moisture may be 
going about. • 

A \ery different kind of entv*rtainment is 
provided by tin* lilindfold child pianist, Jennie 
Oabrielle, a JJirtuingham girl, who, at the age 
of seven, <'ould [lositively play anything tiiat 
was set before her. A few years aj^o the child 
W'as taken to the (laiety Theatre to seen bur 
lesque, and next morning she surjirised her 
parents bv sitting down to the piano and 
playing off the whole score — songs and all. 

Not only is Miss (iabrielle blindfolded by 
any meml)er of ker audieiu'e who may wisli 
to undertake the* task, but the keys of the 
instrument are completely covered with 
silk ; and yet, under the.se difficult condi- 
tion's, you may give her elaborate piect^s from 
such masters as Beethoven, Mendelssohn. 
Bacli, and Schubert, which w’ill he rendered 
with surprising accuracy and delicacy of 
touch. 

Chimah w^as born in Ning-po fifty-seven 
years ago, and, briefly, he may be de.scgbed 
as a diminutive man with monstrous ideas. 1 
saw him in ^ Kohl and Middleton’s Museum 


at ( .hicago. As a rule, the showman gives an 
c-.vhaiistive and .soinelimes exhausting de.scri])- 
tion of ea('h individual freak in the sho\v< 
'The bearded latly beams benignly, w’hile the 
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THE STRANH MAGAZINE. 



Inv^th of hvr hirsiiu- apprndai^c is nirasnrrd 
for an a)){)r«,Tiativ«.‘ piilMic ; and llu- 


who is soen hy the side of her gigantic 
sister in thi‘ next illustration. 

Lady Amma, the French giantess, and her 
two sisters stand next on programme, 
and, mind, tlu‘y e/r her sisters. In this casr 
age and *a|)pe‘rite -is in an inverse ratio t<j 
si/e. d'hfc* smallest of the three is known as 
Princess Jose[>ha, and is thirty-two years of 
age ; there are not nearly so many iiu'hes in 
her stature, however. The next sister is 
sltown with the giantess and the dwarf sim[>l\ 
to eni[>hasi/e Nature's strange freak. 'J'luav 

is nothing abnormal about her, though- “just 

an or’nary (‘uss,’’ as her unfeeling showman 
remarked. 

Lady Amina hi'rsiL, although only twenty 
two years old, i.-, nearly 7ft. pin. in height ; 
and yet I am assured that she eats less than 
an ordinary woman. T last saw her in 
Harry Ikivis's Museum, in Pittsburg, I'enn 
sylvania, where she had a sjx'cial conveyance 
l.)iiilt lor her eonvenienee. d'lie curirais 
thing is, that her eld('sl and smallest sistt 1, 
Prinecss Jost'pha, fell in lo\i* with and 


armh'ss man paints d(;\terouslv with 
his toes, what time the showman indi 
eat(‘s tlK‘ beauti(‘s of the landscape 
that is growing under liis artistic foot. 
Put (’liimah needs no eiie to tell his 
story. His height is e\a(Uly 2.^ 
and in his best da\s he K'ceiveil 
luxirly ^{.500 a wet'k : for, to the* 
jxiteiit aitra.ction ol his diminutive* 
stature*, he aelded the great reputa- 
tion of a nirofitcur skille'e.l in the lore 
of many lands. Also, he* sme)ke*el 
cigars lu-arly as big as himself ; and 
his apfietite was prodigious. I liavt* 
sexm him eat a gre*at dinner, wlu*re*of 
a pounel-and-a half of steak was but 
a j)art. 1 ,ast summer (_'himah bought 
a farm eif 20,000 ae'te.'s in Ohi«), anel 
celebrated his eslablishtue'nt there*on 
with a l.»ig h<.)use-parly, ('lipuot, the 
sword - swalleiwer, U'ferie'd to last 
month, being among tlu* number of 
irnited guests, d'hc tiny (diinaman 
is \erv fond of jewel lerv, cjwning 
epiitc a fortune in eliamonds anel 
rubies ; anel he* is c'Xtremely religious, 
alter the manner of his kind. He 
worshi[)S his aiu'estors--as, indet-d, 
he ought, si-eing that they did a big 
thing (ew him in bringing him into 
the world so .snudk At home 
(dhimah's hobby is singbig, aifj he 
is for ever practising duets with his 
wife, the midget Princess Josepha, 
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SOME PECULIAR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


married Chimah, the extraordinary Chinese 
fwarf whose portrait is seen at the top 
if the i)reee(ling page. 

rhe next illustration depiets the “ strong- 
Dan " craze in excelsis. d'he individual ujH)n 
tvlioin all this responsibility rests is flne Milo, 

I voung Italian, whose novel turn ^was fust 
ntroduced to a British audience on August 
j^lh, 1891. 'The roundabout \vhi(‘h he 
>u(){)orts on his t'hest was made l)y half a 
ii)/t n different people, and fitted together i)v 
Milo himself, who is something of a mechanic', 
fins ^vas to obviate tlie*possibility of the 
(ica being pirated too soon : for ^ 

I slKuild mention that all innova 


ions in tlie c ntertain- 
m fit world are copied 


i4tt. in diameter across the ornamental top; 
it ('ost a trifle over /'50. 

Next comes Jules Keller, the upside-dtl^vn 
man, whose arms are to him what legs are to 
more ordinary folk. He is a 1‘oliMli )e\v, thirly- 
thret* years o( age, and is a giant of strength 
from his waist iip\fards. KelU r has managed 
to support himself, independeiilly of his 
lower extremities, with very great su(X*(‘Ss. 
His legs, although outwardly almesl j)erfect, 
contain no bone, or next to none ; con> 
secjuently his [H‘ople\erv properly apprenticed 
him totin', tailoring business. He developed 
the extraordin.n y power o( his arms, 
simf)ly beeaiise he had to get about 
-somehow. Bv degrees he 
forsook the tailoring j)lat 

!* 
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'ooner or later by unintelligent ])erfurmers 
A hose ereatis e ])ower is a minus { juantity. 

\\'ithout passengc.Ts, the a])i)aratus wtaghs 
"^ ‘jcw't. ; loaded, more than a ton. Although 
ally Seven per.son.s* are being carried in die 
ihistration (and notice the gentleman .saluting 
C" though he were doing a smart thing) it is 
»'assible to accommodate a round dozen on 
he machine, by means of extra seats placed 
>11 the. bars. Moreover, on ueeasion, a barrel 
>rgan is jilaced in the centre and slowly 
ground by a dismal-looking Italian, who 
^vems utterly unconscious of the fact that he 
^ rendering himself and his music a he^vy 
^lurden to at least one of his neighbours. 

The rounc^about is about r2ft. high and 


form on which lu' IkmI sipiailed for years, 
and took to another and far more profitable 
stage. 

Amazing as it may seem, the “ufiside- 
dow n man can take a ( l(.•ar lea}) of 4ft. over 
an obstacle (m his hand.^ ; and he can in the 
same way jum[) down from a [ilatform pit. 
high. 1 saw' him do this, and noticed that 
his tremendously powerful arms yielded as 
he struck, letting his chin almost touch the 
ground in order to break tlu* fall. Kelier^s 
elastic “ste[)” cannot Ik- described. In 
Vienna he w'alked on his hands for a w'ager 
against a youi^ athlv;te, and lA.'at him ; of 
course he had a little start, and his opponent 
W’alked after the mariner of men. 



TffE STMAND MAGAZINE. 



In the |)h()t(>.uT:i|)h Keller is seen iij) 

one side of ;i double' bidder at a line sprin,i;\' 
pace. He runs, (oo. in an extiaoidinary way, 
Itis le.'gs dani;1ini; carelessh’ o\er his lu’ad ; 
and lu‘ ('oncludes liis |)erfoi luanee with an 
Aineri('an sand daiu e or ji^ positiwly the 
nu'sl iini(|Ue thini* you ever saw, since the 
man’s Uiwei limbs are* use'less a ine‘n* 
eneauDbranee thrown e)n Ins liands, as you 
may say. 

My lU'xt item is not rne.*ant to aelverlisc an 
alreaely neitorious patent me-elie ine*, 
alt.]ioue;h the “spot" a oil straw 
tai'^e'l is in a lair way o\ leeing ‘ 


from a monstrous cross-bow, and traverses 
some 30ft. of hot, vitiated atmosphere befoj': 
striking the target. 

i think it was J)r. Johnson who remarktal, 
speaking of a diat walked on its hiiM 
legs, “tile thing is ne)t we*)] done, but iIm 
wonder tiiai 'lis done at all.’' Se) with tir. 
startling feat, ^'ou can’t e.\|)e(:t the girl tc 
be sent hurtling half a mile against a bii; k 
wall. 'The distanea* is short, the re.’gulalioi; 
net is use-d, and the* target, on being te.)ue:he'<L 
retires as gently and gracefully as the ‘'Arreiw 
herself ele)es she>rtly afterwards. Then, again. 
1 must confess that pejwerful springs Iki\< 
more to do with this aerial flight than tin 
string of the bow. 

I'le’as, like’ the' poor, are alwavs with us 
e)f cejiir.si*, I refer to peilorming fleas. Ami 
1 was fortunate enough to light u})on tin 
onlv original eliseoven*r, inventor, trainer- 
e.dl him what you will of these intere-stin- 
e reatures. He is a Roumanian (a native oi 
Ihieliarest), so that ye)U may say, “Here: is 
another irritating Ivastern (jiie’stie)n sjirung 
upon Us, " more* especially since the Ib'o 
lessor ' (all he j)roji'sses is fleas) obtains biv 
stoe k in the wilds of Ilelbnal (Ire.ru. 



loue'hed. 1'bis 
Arrow, “a thing 
boggless at." as I! 
parable pa roe list 
one'c re'inaikeel. 
Ariel yet the ladv 
is ae'tiially shea 


the Human 
■ imagination 
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He was a jeweller in the dirty 
but picturesque Roumanian capital, 
and liaving caught one of these 
in.sjcts — hy no means an isolated specimen 
— lie amused himself by twisting fine gold 
wire round its body, and watching its 
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Jtniggles. These must have been divert- 
ng, for the idle assistant presently fixed 
captive flea in a little box beneath 
)ne of those {peculiar eye-glasses used by 
vatchmakers when inspecting^ the works of a 
'I bis was the nucleus of “a show 
\hich, in its palmy days, brought i^s lucky 
'wner ^,40 a day in the European capitals. 
W'hen the young jeweller, encouraged by 
fellow-assistants and his master’s patrons, 
r-,olvrd to give up his calling and go 
in<» the trained-flea line, his jicople very 
•loperly objected : and, huleed, finding liim 
fbdiiraU', they shut their 
against him when he 
fuiiu'cd to be in their vii'inity 
" In propria vc?iif, ct sai 

i,))i fion rccepcnnd ' if the 

|!.i(>iation be not irreverent. 

I asked the Trofessor how 


on the ground. “ Oat dime,” remarked the 
Professor in tones of reminiscent sadness, 

my hadrons garried avay de vlees, an J ^d 
to ged zurn more.” 

I'he dangerous “Monte (.'hrfsto ” diving 
feat, which forms the suliject ol the next two 
illustrations, is performed l)y Paume, the 
swimming expert, who has already savixl 
more than twenty lives from drowning, 
liaume first apptairs clad in a shabby suit nt 
clothes, which, however, (’oneeals tht' smart 
diving costume ho wt^ars [leiicath. Jlc is 
then hoisted l>y means (,)f a roj>e ami j,>ulley 


•PROFESSOR LIKONTI’S 

WONOKRKUL ROUMANIAN 




ii; fed liis insects. He 
'rum})tly ])ulled ii]) his coat- 
arm, 
(ley 
ugf 
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!c('Ve and banal his 
‘ 1 lives on dem, an' 


Come and Koe tlie 

LIVELY FLEAS 

Dance a Ballet. 
Fipbl a Duel with 
Sw<»rds. 

Walk the Tijrhf 
Bope tt lu BUtridin 


leaitilyat what was evidently 
. stock witti(asm. 

riu‘ fleas arc shown on a 
ircular, white - topped table. 

Ihey are ‘‘stabled,” as the 
'rofessor puls it, in a shallow' 
icx filled with cotton wool, 

\^ the insiM/ts themselves 
-Mild not lie photographed 
11 lli(.'ir jierloniiance, 1 re- 
Moduce here a facsimile of 
lie sliowman’s “ play bill,'' 
i he draughtsinanshi|.) may 
loi be anatomically correct, 

Mit beyond (|uesti(jn it is 
aniiy. The tiny veliicles are 
brass ; and for liarnessing, 
me gold wire is used. Wire 
also used for chaining 
ip the odious “house-dog," 
nd it figures likewise in the 
‘alaiieing-ptjle of •the tight- 
‘•pe performer, tho swords of the diudlists, 
iid the tackle (jf the windmill. 

Noticing the dejected aspect of the “house 
i“g," I asked if the fleas lived long at this 
cit of work. “ Uhbowd doo year,’’ was the 
' t'lv. 'I'he only remarkable incident the 
hotus.sor recalls took |)lare in Herlin, at the 
inie wlien the in.seets were kept in a glass 
'ottle. One morning, just as the .show was 
bout to commence for the amusement of, a. 
rowd of ladies and gentlemen, some awkward 
^dividual knocked the jar, “ stock ” and all. 



The 

SmaLLEHT f’tRKORMERS 
in the Wttricl 
Inten stitiL' alik<- to 
Old and > ^»un^^ Rich, 
and I'tMir. 


HarursM'd tike 
tuirM'fl.Bftd drawing 
and driving 
llansotii Cuhi^.Mail 
V'ans.Kinifral Car#, 
Cahnolfts, Milk 
Cars Artillery Flraa 
hriii^’ a C'aiinon. 




ill-. fl ivi'-' >i- :.i( 


to ifie platf(.>rm, seventy or eighty feet above 
the tank and the audience. Here the diver 
is bound hand .ind foot, and then enveloiied 
in a .sa('k whi( h is tied o\er his head. 

All that remains lor th(* gralificatiftn of an 
expectant jMiblie is a welbjmlgc'd leap into 
tlie tank of water below, and a subscfjnent 
re a pf ica ranee -unfettt ‘led and fr(‘e from the 
sack ; in short, “ without enniinbrance 
of any kind," a^^ the a^hertisernerus have it. 
This is far easier said than done. 'I’he leap 
is one of (jver 70ft., and that very much in 
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the (lark, not to s|n ;ik of the Iransforma* 
lion beneath the water. U'htai all is 
ready, the shajxdess bundle bends over to 
glance at the bright spot far below ; this 
is the lank, containing 7i't. of water, on 
which powerful beams of lime light are 
flashed. Finally, Ikiiime gi\e.s the sack a 
hitch up, in order that it may not gel 
entangled in his legs or i)e caught by the 
rush of wind during the descent, and then 
he takes a long brc'ath before lea\ ing the 
platform. ( )n striking the water (the 
mighty splash very literally damps the 
ardour of many of his incautious admirers) 
the diver exc'i'utes a somersault, during 
which he unties hi.s bonds, and kicks the 
sack upwards off his body. A man is in 
waiting to seize the sack the moment it 
reaches the surface. The next thing 
Baume has to do beneath the water is to 
divest himself of his outer garments — the 
shabby suit aforesaid — and then he is free 
to rise to the surface, amid thunderous 
applause, climb the ir<?n ladcj^^r at the side, 
and finally retire breathless and dripping. 

U was at the Soldiers* ClubTn Cairo 


that I witnessed the very peculiar enter- 
tainment given by the King of Clubs 
Tom Burrows, champion club-swinger 
the world. Burrows was born at Ballarat, 
in January^ 1867, and came to Englau-i 
in *1891, when he became teacher ot 
boyng and club-swinging at the Royal 
Military Cymnasium, Aldershot. 

On March 201I1, 1895, Burrows swiiu- 
a pair of clubs for twenty-four hours at 
(tiur famous camp : and it w’as in ordn 
to lireak this record that he gave an 
exhibition in Cairo l)efore Lord and 
Lady Oomer, tlie Sirdar, Sir Herhen 
Kitchener, and many other distinguished 
folk. . 

d’he champion made the following 
conditions for the undertaking : (1) Tlv. 
clubs were to weigh 2II). each, and to 
be 24in. long: (2) To swing at least 
50 complete circles each minute; (3) 
No re.st or stoj.) allowed during the 25 
hours ; (4) No artifioial aid of any soil 
allowed ; (5) d’o swing no fewer than 
70,000 ('ornplete ('ircles in the record ; 
and (6) That there should always be 
at least two judges j)resent to watch 
the swinging. 

Burrows (ommcnced swinging the 
chiljs at 9.18 on WV^dnesday evening, 
every person in the distinguisluxl gather- 
ing being filled with admiration at the 
graceful way in whi(‘h he manceiivred 
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But surely thirty-five yeanf 
manipulation of mariqpettd 
string's is also something ^ 
a record ; this is claimed by 
Mr. R. Barnard, who had 
^the old witch and her 
satellites in hand when this 
photograi)h was taken. The 
sanaller figures are, in the 
first place, secreted in the 
witch’s pockets, so that the 
operator had to control no 
fewer than fifty strings at 
once winlt‘ putting this one 
ligiire through its perform- 
ance. 

d'liese marionettes have 
(jiiite a charming little port- 
able theatre of their own, 
hcsideiii scenery to the value 
X • Altogether Mr. 
Ikirnaid possesses seventy 
ligiires, which cost, undressed, 
about /,’2 each. And al- 
though tile clever little man 
knows no more about art than 
he d(H‘s al)oui the integral 
calculus, yet he carves the 


his ('lul)s circling, curving, twirlingc From 
tliL-nce onward through tile evening, and 
throughout the whole of the night, and all 
next (lay, this atlih'le swung the ('liifjs with- 
out sto[)ping (or a moment : until a mighty 
burst of (‘hc'ering at 9. nS, on 'J'luirsday 
niglu, jHoclaimed * 


heads himself out of yellow 
pine, while liis wife dresses the perfect 
piijipets ; and the result is creditable in 
the highest degree to the taste and skill of 
both. A siirjirising amount of attention is 
paid to small details of dress. The satins 
and silks used in the dresses of the “ ladies ” 


tliat he had ei|iial- 
Ivd liis Aldershot 
feat. At io.t 8 
further enthusias- 
tic cheering greet- 
e d li u r r o vv s , 
having establislied 
a world’s record of 
twenty-five hours’ 
continuous swing- 
ing. ^ * • 

Still, the indonfi- 
table fellow went 
on, until he finally 
stopped at T1.33, 
0 n T h u r s d a y 
night, having 
swung the clubs 
without one mo- 
ment’s cessation 
for tw^enty-six 
hours and fifteen 
minutes. * 

Volxi 60. 



THE OI.D WITCH AND HEN SATEUJTES— A MARIOKSTTK rtCURB WITH FIFTY STRINGS. 
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MOVN IING TFIK l.AJjDICR OF SWORDS. 


(there are 2^. .yds. in that of the fairy) cost 
n*oni ;,s. 1 1(1. io 5s. i id. a yard; and tluai 
there are niinierons enstly items of under- 
clothing, l:u'e, spangles, head and hiigle 
trimmings, and 
i n n u I n e r a h 1 e 
miseellan eons 
“ proi>erties. ’ 1 

was confiden- 
tially assured 
that the colum- 
bine wears silk 
stockings and 
twelve or four- 
teen petticoats ; 
and also tViat the 
clown has to he 
refjainted once a 
week, owing to 
the tremendous 
lot of knocking 
about he receives 
at the hands of 
i m p Q s s i hi e 
policemen. 

The string 
used is bought 


white at eighteen-pence per ball, and 
then dyed by a special process. Of 
course, the strings get entangled some- 
times, but the ready wit of the operator, 
who ^ stand* on the narrow' platform 
above the scene, hardly ever fails ; and 
w'her: such aw^kwanJ incidents do occur, 
dinlogiu; and business are sw'iftly 
changed to meet the cmergenc}\ I 
can only say tliat Ikirnard s marionettes 
constitute a miniature theatre and 
variety show combined, d'he figures 
are infinitely more amusing than many 
litnis n)jni(jnes who drive from hall to 
hall of an evening, and far less vulgar. 

dVdk about a sharp climb u|) the 
ladder of fame 1 Just look at this 
Japanese girl (ane of the ('hyochis 
family — who made her dchut in the City 
of Mexico, as a sword-walker, six yctars 
ago. As will be seen in the plioto- 
gra|)h, the rungs of the step ladder ('on- 
sist ot }a})anese si/imitars, and there is 
no mistake about llie ket-nness of their 
edge, 'i'he lady tells me that the secret 
of the thing lies in gripjaing the edge 
of each sword in a fearless way Avith 
the toes, and ste}.)ping up briskly Avhen 
the^ bare foot is ])ro])(.‘rly ])la('ed. Of 
course, the slightest cutting or sawing 
movement must Ik* avoided. And she 
needs no apostle to admonish her to 
‘‘ walk cir(nimsj)eetly.‘’ 

J have now to introduc e with bcc'oming 
gravity the boneless W'onder — one Ames a 
man witlT an acrommodating vertel)ra. Nor 

am T jesting 
w hen I assert 
that this contor- 
tionist has (piite 
a Inimp — one of 
thcase hard, per- 
manent bumps 
— on his chin, 
caused l)y strum- 
ming upon the 
latter with his 
'heels whilst in 
the position 
s h o w n in the 
photograph. The 
l)um[), which I 
had an oppor- 
tunity of carefully 
examining for 
myself, might l>e 
truthfully trans- 
lated by an astute 
phrenologist or 



AMUS, TU£ WOM>UK. 




SOME 




physiognomist as indicating an extremely 
" pliable disposition. 

In the picture, Ames is seen performing 
his most extraordinary feat. An adjustable 
iron rod, teriAinating in a l<jpther mouthpiece, 
is fixed to a massive table, and bn this the 
acrobat raises his body over his hjad, resting 
his whole weight on his teeth, and folding 
liis arms with an appearance of placidity he 
must be very far from feeling. 

Ihit, plainly, we cannot all be “ boneless 
wonders.” Not unto everyone is it given to 
])erforni such feats, and certainly not unto 
Mrs. John.son, a lady of strongly marked 
i!)dividiiality, whose portrait next appears. 
'J’hc last time I had the pleasure of meeting 
this substantial person was at Huber’s 
Museum, in Fourteenth Street, New York, 
where she was in 
re ceipt of seven ty- 
five dollars a 
we‘ek. Mrs. John- 
son was a re- 
markably healthy 
woman, and one 
who exasperated 
her lecturer be- 
yond everything 
hy correcting him 
forc'ibly when in 
the* midst of his 
harangue to the 
crowxl. Like the 
less bulky mem- 
l)ers of her sex, 
she was amazingly 
fond of dress and 


jewellery. In the photograph she is weaniS| 
her favourite robe-- acres of black silk, will 
raised flowers worked in gorgeous colorfs. 
The most stringent regulations ever mad^ 
by a flint-hearted agent could, not keep Mrs. 
Johnson indoors ; probably this is why hef 
salary dwindled from 200 dollars a Week 
down to a paltry seventy-five. She um/d 
assort herself— not a difflcuii thing, you 
would think, at any time -and she took long 
walks very early in the morning. Then, ol 
course, with that su]>crhuman energy that 
springs eternal in the breast of man when 
five shows are available, j)eo{)le got up early 
and fallowed her at a re.sjiectful distance* 
1'his latter was as it should be, for the 
great lady was of uiK'eriain temper, and if 
she took it into her massive head tO 
assault anyone 
(as she once did 
the unfortunate 
dog-faced man — 
himself n o 
chicken), it 
would mean utter 
annihilation, Mrs. 
Johnson being 
7ft. higdi and 
weighing 28 
stone. Curiously, 
n o 0 n e ever 
thought to ask 
why Mr. J. was 
not on the spot 
to share the glory 
and the seventy- 
five dollars. 
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lAR away in Lapland, at a place 
I ('alli.‘d Aiinio, in-ar the River 
Jana, there lived, in a little 
hut, a. Laplander and his wife, 
will) their small son, Sampo. 
Sainpo Lappelill was now be- 
tween seven and years of age. He had 
black hair, brown eves, a snub nose, and a wide 




a high, dreary mountain, and can be seen 
from Aimio, from which it is five or six miles 
distant. « 

‘‘You aiidacious boy!” exclaimed the 
mother; “how dare you talk so? Raste- 
k-ais is the luime of the trolls, and Hisii 
dwells there also.” 

“Who is llksii?" inquired Sampo. 

“W’hat ears that boy has!” thought the 
l.appwife. “Rut 1 ought not to have spoken 
of such things in his presence ; the l>est thing 
1 can do now is to frighten him well.” 'J’hen 
she said aloud: “Take care, Lappelill, that 
you never go near Rastekais, for there lives 
Hisii, the Mountain-King, who can eat a 
whole reindeer at one mouthful, and who 
swallows little hoys like flies.” 

Up(^n hearing tliese words, Samjio could 
not help dunking what good fun it would be 
to have a peep at such a wonderful being ~ 
from a safe distance, of course ! 

Three or four weeks had elapsed since 
Christma?f, and darkness lu'ooded still o\er 
Lapland. Tlfere was no morning, noon, or 
evening ; it was always night. San}po was 
feeling dull. It was so long since he had 
seen the sun that he had nearly forgotten 
what it was like. Yet he did not desire the 
return of summer, for tlie only thing he 
remembered about that season was that it 


mouth, whieh last is considered a mark of 
beauty in cmrioiis Lapland. Sampo was a strcuig 
child for his age ; he delighted to dance down 
the hills in his little snow-shoe.s, and to drive 
his own reindeer in his own little sledge. J'he 
snow whirled al)out him as he pas.sed through 
the deep drifts, until nothing of him could 
be seen except the tuft of his black forelock. 

“ I shall never feel ( omfortable while he is 
from home ! ” said th<.' mother. “ He may 
meet Hisii's reindeer with the golden antlers.” 

Sampo overheard these words, and won- 
dered what reindeer it could be that had 
golden antlei.s, “It luust be a splendid 
'animal 1 ” .said he ; “ how much 1 should like 
to drive to Rastekais with it !” Rastekais is 


w'as a time when the gnats stung very scverel)’. 
His one wish was that it might soon become 
light enough for him to use his snow-shoes. 

One day, at noon (although it was dark), 
Sampo’s father .said : “ Come here ! I have 
something to show you.” 

Sampo came out of the hut. His father 
pointeei towards the south. 

“ Do you know what that is?” asked he. 

“ A .southern light,” replied the boy. 

“ No,” said his father, “ it is the herald of 
tlie .sun, 'I'o-morrow, maybe, or the day 
after that, we shall see the sun himself. 
Look^ Sam])o, how weirdly the red light 
g!ow\s on the top of Rastekais ! ” 

Sampo perceived that the snow upon the 
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^joomy summit, which had been so long 
shrouded in darkness, was coloured ^ red. 
Again the idea flashed into his mind what a 
grand sight th^j terrible Mountain King would 
i>e from a distance. The 4K)y b^xMled ()n 
this for the remainder of the day, and 
throughout half the night, when Ite should 
have been aslee]>. 

He thought, and tliought, until at length 
hr cre[)t silently out of the reindeer skins 
which formed his bed, and then through the 
door hole, 'riic eold was intense. h\ir above 
him the stars were shining, the snow' 
s< riin(‘hed beneath Ihs feet. Samtx> Laj.»|)elill 
was a brave boy, who did not fear the <*old. 
He was, moreover, well wra})|)ed*u(> in fur. 
He stood gazing at the stars, ('onsidering 
what to do next. 

1'hen he heard a suggestive sound. His 
little reindeer pawed the ground with its feet. 
“ W'hy should 1 not take a drive ? ” tliought 
Samj) 0 , and j)ro('et*ded straightway to put Ins 
thought into action. He harnessed the rein- 
deer to the sledge, and drove forth into the 
wilderness of snow. 

“ T will drivt; only a little way towards 
Rastekais,” said Sam{)0 to himsc-lf, and off he 
went, (Tossing the fr(j/en River jana to the 
ojiposite shore, which -although tl\e child 
was unaware of this fa(.:t — belonged to the 
kingdom of Norway. 

As Sampo drove, he sang a l)right little 
song. 'The, wolves were riuming round his 
sledge like grc*y dogs, but he did not mind 
them. He knew well that no wolf could 
kerp pace with his dear, swift little reindeer, 
l-'p lull and down dale he drove on, with the 
wind whistling in his ears, d'he moon seemed 
ti) be racing with him, and the rocks to be run- 
ning backwards. It was thoroughly delightful ! 

Alas ! at a sudden turning u[)()n*the down- 
ward sl(jpe of a hill the sledge overturned, 
and Sampo was j)itched into a snow-drift. 
The reindeer did not observe this, and, in the 
belief that its master was still sitting beliind 
it, it ran on. Samj)o could not cry “Su^p !” 
for his mouth was*^ stuffed with snow. 

He lay there in the darknes.s, in the midst 
of the vast, snowy wilderness, in which was 
no human habitation for miles around. 

At first, he naturally felt somewhat l)e- 
wildcred. He scrambled unhurt out of the 
big snow'-drift. 'fhen, by the wan moon- 
light, he saw' that he w’as surrounded on all 
sides by snow’-drifis and huge mountains. 
One mountain towered above the others, 
and this he knew* must be Rastekais, Ithe 
home of the fierce Mountain- King, who 
sw'allowed litlle boys like flies ! 


Sampo Lappelill was frightened now, and 
heartily wished himself saft? at home. ^ut 
how was he to get there ? 

'Fhere sat the poor ( hild, alone in the 
darkness, amongst tiu* desolate, *snow^<overed 
rooks, with tlie big, blac k shadow’ of Kaste- 
kais frcjwning down iqnm him. As he wept : 
his tears froze immediately, and rolled dowm 
over his jacket in little round lumps like 
jieas : so Sampo thought that he had better 
leave off crying, and run about in order to 
keep himself warm. 

“ Ratlier than freeze to death here,” he 
said to himself, I would go straight to the 
Mountain Ring. If he has a mind to sw'allow 
me, he must do so, 1 suppose; but .1 shall 
advi.se him to eat instead some of the 
W'olve.s in this neighbourhood. 'J'hey are 
much fatter than I, and their fur would not 
be .so difficult to swallov%'’ 

Sampo began to ascend the mountain. 
Before he had gone far, he heard tlie trotting 
of some creature behind him, and a moment 
after a large wolf overtook him. Although 
inw'ardly treinhling, Sampo would not l.ietray 
his fear. He shouted : 

“ Reef) out of m\’ way ! I am the bearer 
of a message to the Ring, and you hinder 
me at your peril ! ” 

“Dear me!” said the wolf (on Rastekais 
all the animals can spe ak). “ And, pray, 
w'hat little shrimp are you, wriggling tlirough 
the snow ? ” 

“ My name is .Sampo ].appelill,” replied 
the boy. “ Who are you ?" 

“ I,”answTTed the wolf, “ am fust gentle- 
man-usher to the Mountain Ring. I have 
just been all over the kiitgdom to call together 
his sui)jecls for the great sun festival. As 
you are going my way, you may, if you 
please, get upon my l)ack, and so ride up the 
mountain.” 

Sampo instantly accepted the invitation. 
He climbed u])on tlie shaggy back of the 
wolf, and they went off at a gallop. 

“What (loyou mean by the sun festival? ” 
in(]uired Sam[) 0 . 

“Don’t you know thxtV' said the wolf. 

“ We celebrate the sun’s feast the day he 
first appears on the horizon, after the long 
night of w'inter. All trolls, goblin.s, and 
animals in the north then assemble on 
Rastekais, and on that day they are not 
permitted to hurt each other. Lucky it w'as 
for you, my bo;^ that you came here to-rlay. 
On any other day, I should have devoured 
you long ago.” I * 

“Is the King bound by the same law' ? ” 
asked Sampo, anxiously. 
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Of course he is,” answered the wolf. 


His mouth was an abyss ; his beard was like 
tufts of immense icicles ; his arms were as 
thick and stroi\g as fir trees ; his coat was 
like an enormous snow mountain. Sampo 
I /appelill had a gpod vuew of life King and his 
subjects, fbr a bow of dazzling northern lights 
shone in ^he sky and illuminated the scene. 

All around the King stood millions of 
goblins, trolls, and brownies ; tiny, 
grey creatures, who had come from 
remotest jxrrts of the world to 
worship the sun. This they did 
from fear, not from love; for trolls 
^ and goblins hate the sun, and 

always hope that he will never n; 
turn when tliey see him disappear 
at the end of summer. 

h'arther off stood all the animals 
of l.aphind, thousands and thou- 
sands of them of all sizes ; from 
the l)ear, the wolf, and the glutton, 
to tile little mountaiivrat, and the brisk, 
tiny reiiideer-llea. No gnats appeared, 
^ ^ howt‘ver ; ///cr had all been frozen. 

Sampo was greatly astonished at what 
he saw^ Unobserved, he slipped from 
the wolfs baek, and hid behind a pon- 
derous stone, to watch the proceedings, 
d'he Mountain-Ring shook his head, 
and theNnow whirled about him. The northern 


“ From one hour liefore sunrise until one 
hour after sunset, he will not dare to harm 
you- If, however, )oii are on the mountain 
when the time expires, you will be in great 
danger. For the King will then seize who- 
ever comes first, and a thousand bears and a 
hundred thousand wobes will also be ready 
to rush upon you. 'I'here will soon be an 
end of Sampo Ln])pelill ! ” 

“ But perhaps, sir,” said Samjio, timidly, 
** you would be so kind as to hel]) me back 
again before the ilanger begins ? ” 

The wolf laughed. “ Don’t count on any 
such thing, my dear Sampo ; on the contrary, 
I mean to seize you first myself, ^’ou are 
such a very nice, [iliimp little l)oy ! 1 .see that 

you have been fattened on reindeer milk and 
cheese. You will be splendid for breakfast 
to-morrow morning ! ” 

Sampo began to think tliat his best course 
might be to jump off the wolf’s back at once. 
But it was too late. 'Fhey had now arrived 
at the top of Rastekais. Many curious and 
marvellous things were there to Ue seen. 
There sat the terrible Mountain-King on his 
throne of cloudy rocks, gaziitg out over the 
snow-fields,' He wore on his Jiead a cap of 
white s-now-clouds ; his eyes were like a full 
moon ; his nose resembled a mountain-ridge. 


lights shone around his head like a crown of 
glory, sending long, red streamers across the 
deep blue sky ; they whiz/ed and sparkled, 
expanded and drew together, fading some- 
times, then again tlarting out like lightning 
over the snow-ilad mountains. This per- 
formance afinised the King. He clapped 
with his icy hands until the sound echoed 
like thunder, cau.sing the trolls to scream 
with joy, and the animals to howl with fear. 
At this therKing was still more delighted, and 
he shouted across tlie desert : — 

“ 1'his is to my mind ! Eternal darkness ! 
Eternal night 1 May they never end ! ” 

“ x\Iay they never end ! ” repeated all the 
trolls at the top of their voices. Then arose 
a dispute amongst the jMiimals. All the 
beasts of prey agreed with "the trolls, but the 
reindeer and otlier gentle creatures felt that 
they should like to have summer back again, 
although they disliked the gnats that would 
certainly return with it. One creature alone 
was ready to welcome summer quite unre- 
servedly. 'Fhis w^as the reindeer-flea. She 
piped out as loudly as she could : — 

“ If you please, your Majesty, have we not 
come here to worship the sun, and to watch 
for his coming ? ” 

Nonsense ! ” growled a Pola^ bear. " Our 
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meeting here springs from a stupid old 
custom. The sooner it ends the better ! 
In my opinion, the sun has set for ever ; he 
is dead !” 

At these words the animals shuddered, hut 
the trolls and goblins were much [)leased 
with tliem, and reiterated them gailf, shaking 
with laughter to sucli an extent that their 
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tremendous arm to strike Sampo ; but al 
that moment the northern light faded, A 
red streak shot suddenly across the Sty, 
shining Avirh such brilliancy into the King^a 
face that it entirely da//U‘d hrin. His arm 
fell useless at his side. Then the golden 
sun rose in slow* stateliness on the horizon, 
and that flood of glorious light caused even 
those who had rejoiced in his 

| .su[)p().sed death to welcome 
his re appearaiu'c. 

but the gohlins were con- 
sidcrahly astonished. From 
under their red caps they 
stared a-t the sun with their 
little giey eyes, and grew so 
excMteil that they stood on their 
heads in the .snow. 'I'he beard 
of the MoiintaiivKing began 
to melt ayd drip, until it was 
flowing down his jaeket like a 
running stream. 

by-and-by, Samfx) heard a 
^ ^ reindeer say to her little one 

S ‘‘( 'ome, my child, we mu.st 
be going, or we shall be? eaten 

“ Such will be my fate alsc:3 
if 1 linger longer,” thought 
Sam[K>. So he s[)rang upon 
the Ikk k of a bc'autiful rein- 
deer with golden antlers, 
V which started off with him at once, 
V;' darting down the rocks with lightning 
sj)et'(l. 

‘‘ What is that rustling sound that 
I hear behind us ? ” asked llie boy, presently. 

“ It is made by the tlunisand bears ; they 
are pursuing us in order to eat us up,” replied 
the reindeer. ‘‘You need not fear, however, 
for J am the King’s own enchanted reindeer, 
and no bear has ever been able as yet to 
nibble iny heels ! ” 

"I'hcv went on in silence for a time, then 


tiny caps fell off their heads. Then the 
King rc^ared, in a voice of thunder 

“Yea ! Dead Ts the sun I Now must the 
whole world worslup me, the King of Eternal 
Night and Eternal Winter ! ” 

Sampo, sitting behind the stone, was so 
greatly enraged by tiiis speech that he came 
lorth from his hiding-place, exclaiming : — 

“ 'rhat, O King, is a lie as big as yourself I 
I’he sun is //eZ dead, for only yesterday 1 s;uv 
his forerunner. He will be here very shortly, 
bringing sweet summer with him, and thaw- 
ing the icicles in your funny, frozen beards” 
'rhe King’s brow' grew black as a thunder- 
cloud. Forgetful of the law, he lifted his 


Sampo put another (juestion. 

“ What,” asked lie, “ is that strange pant- 
ing 1 hear behind us?” 

“ 'i’hat,” returned the reindeer, “ is made 
by the hundred thousand wolves ; they are 
at full gallop behind us, and w'ish to tear u.s 
in pieces. But fear nothing from them ! No 
w'oif has ever beaten me in a race yet ! ” 
Again Samjx) spoke : — 

“ Is it not tliundering over there amongst 
the rocky mountains ? ” 

“No,” answered the now trembling rein- 
deer ; “ tliat n^ise is made by the?* King, who 
is chasing us. Now', indeed, all hope has 
fled, for no one can escape /nm ! ” 



“ Can we do nothing ? ” asked Sampo. • ' 

^ There is no safety to be found here,” 
said the reindeer, “but there is just one 
chance for us. \Ve must try to reach the 
priest’s h/;>u^* over yonder l)y Lake Enare. 
Once there, we shall be safe, for the King 
has no power over Chri shafts.” 

“ Oh, make haste ! make liaste ! dear 
reindeer ! ” cried Sampo, “ and yo\i shall feed 
on golden oats, and out of a silver manger.” 

On sped the reindeer. As they entered the 
priest’s house, llie Mountain- 
King crossed the courtyard, 
and knocked at the door with 
such violence that it is a 
wonder he did not kttock 
the lioiise down. 

“ Who is there ? ” called 
the priest from within. 

“It is I!” anj^wered a 
thundering voice; “it is the 
m i ght y M ou n tai n - K i n g ! 

Open the door 1 You have 
there a child, wliom I claim 
as my prey.” 

“Wait a moment ! ” cried 
the priest. “I’errnit me to 
robe myself, in order that I 
may give your Majesty a 
worth i er rccept ion.” 

“All right!” roared the 
King ; “ but be (]uick about 
it, or I may break down 
your walls I ” A moment 
later he raised his enormous 
foot for a kick, yelling : 

“Are you not read y 
yet ? 

Then the priest opened 
the door, and said, solemnly, 

“ Begone, .King of Night 
and W inter ! S a m j) o 
Lappelill is under my pro- 
tection, and he shall never 
be yours ! ” 

U{)on this, the King flew into such a 
violent passion that he exploded in a great 
storm of snow and wind. The flakes fell 
and fell, until the snow reached the roof of 
the priest's house, so that everyone inside it 
expected to be buried alive. But as soon as 
the sun rose, the snow began to melt, and 
all was w^ell. 'I'he Mountain - King had 
completely vanished, and no one knows 
exactly what became of him, although 


some think that , he is still reigning on 
Kastekais. 

Sampo thanked the priest heartily for his 
kindness, and begged, as an additional favour, 
the loan of a sludge. To this sledge the boy 
harnessed the golden-antlered reindeer, and 
drove hojfne to his parents, who were exceed- 
ingly glad to see him. 

How Sam|)o became a great man, who fed 
his reindeer with golden oats out of a silver 
manger, is too lengthy a story to tell now. 
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An Unwclconic Passenger. 

By F. H. F. Mf.kcer. 



FELT the want of exercise one 
June evening - - real* muscle- 
trying work, that would loosen 
my joints and dispel the cob- 
webs that several days of close 
confinement had woven in my 
l)rain. 'I’he lake was stiW covered by cakes of 
rotten ice, hence rowing \vas (juite out of the 
(jiiestion ; walking, even, was unpleasant, for 
the warm sun of the Canadian spring-time 
had not yet rid tla^ earth of its moisture and 
converted the sticky clay into all pervading, 

( hoking dust. Riding, also, was undesirabU*, 
tor my horse was a short stepjier and a born 
mud slinger, who could [)lant a clod in my 
mouth or eyes, alternately, at e\ery other 
stride. ICxercise I must have, but how to 
get it was the question. 

‘‘ ^'ou liad better take the road-master’s 
\clocipede and 
iiin ti few miles 
up the line,” sug- 
gested the local 
“ boss ” of the 
qua rt er -horse 
railway that star- 
ted from our 
shabby little 
town, at id, after 
w a n d e r i n g 
througli a sparse- 
ly settled district 
tor seventy miles 
and more, termi- 
natc'd noivhcrc in 
the “ Imsh.” 

1 had never rid- 
den a railway ve- 
h'cipede, but was 
quite willing to 
uiuke the experi- ■ 
inent; sosoon the ' 
tunnily shaped 
contrivance 
pulled out 
of its shed and 
being bolted to- 
gether on the 
track. One had 
to sit straddle- 
legged on a contrivance that was set abj»ve 
two ordinary, but light, car-wheels. There 
^'vas a handle bar to pull, while one shoved 
forward witli^ one’s feet, and underneath was 
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the machinery b»vhich the velocipede could 
he geared up so that greater speed might 
be attained. I’his motor portion was kept 
on the tracks by a balance-wlieel that was 
attached by a bar to the main body. Once 
seated, and with the coiu'ern in motion, 
it would he almost imjiossihle to dis- 
mount, for the swinging handle bar would 
be bound to strike no ini'onsiderable blows 
on ones chest, the left leg would he 
mixed among the cross-bars, and a sort 
of seat behind effectually prevented one’s 
slip[)ing ofl* ba(k wards. It was a trap, no 
doubt of it. 

After listening to suiiTlry warnings as to 
passing “sidings” slowly, as the “frogs” of 
the “ V ” were apt to derail the machine, 
and to balance well inwards when “taking a 
curve,” somebody gave me a starting push 

and 1 was off, 
pulling and push- 
ing with feet and 
hands u[> the 
steej) grade of 
t h e 0 u t w a r d 
track. 

'fhe wheels 
rumbled and 
roared as the 
velocipede gath- 
ered speed, and, 
as 1 applied in- 
creasing force, it 
rolled along at a 
pleasant rate. 
Still, the grade 
was against me, 
and there would 
be a climb of 
more than a half- 
mile before 
a level run 
could be had. 
As I warmed 
to the work 
an exhilara- 
tion stole 
upon me, 
and the 
blood surged 

through niy veins as, I applied -more and 
more strength *to the motor, and the ’pede 
fairly flew as we took the levd track. 

, Hark ! Was that an engine whistling ? 



‘ ha::k { was that a\ \viiisti.in(; 
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Surely not, for the only train is sweeping 
ini:fihy miles away, heading in the same direc- 
tion as myself. Hut the roar of the wheels 
is quite sufilicient to drown any ordinary 
sound, so it is but wise to stop and listen. 

Aouw ! I had forgotten the swinging 
handle-bar, and it had knocked nearly all the 
“ wind ” out of me. While I am striving to 
catch breath again, the speed of the machine 
has sLlckened. 1 aj)ply the brake and listen. 
Pshaw ! It was not the whistle of a loco- 
motive that I Inward, but tlie “ Canadian 
nightingales,” the pond-lrogs, screaming and 
shrieking from every patch of wet pasture 
land and each tiny pf)ol. My favourite 
dish, frogs’ legs, should l)e on every table this 
spring, it the noisy chorus be any criterion 
by whicli to judge the numljer of the owners 
of the voi('C‘s. 

Then 1 roll on again with stc'ady strokes, 
covering at least twelve miles an hour, 
between fields at first, and later by the lakt‘- 
sidc, with (Tffs rising sheer overhead on the 
one hand, and the surging roll of the blue 
water, glistening with ice ('akes, on the other. 
Out on the watta* a lire’s light is glimmer- 
ing where some voyagers have 
camped for the night on the 
tiny islet, that looks as if it had 
been jilaced by some giant hand 
in the bosom of the lake. And 
beyond is a steamer, sighing as 
it struggU^s with the huge raft of 
limber, ('ut in the wilds of the 
northland, and destined for use 
in many climes. I'] veiling 
come, and now the shadows fall 
dark across the track. Clinkety- 
clank ! (' 1 i-n-k e-t-y-elank ! we 
rumble and roll along. 

'fhe rhythmic, regular sound 
lends one to thought, anil a 
white face that has haunted me 
througii several days rises un- 
bidden in my mind's e) es : the 
face ol'tlu? broken-hearted woman 
that 1 had seen, staring with tear- 
less eyes on tlie dead face of the 
husband she liad lost by a mur- 
derer’s hand, whilst he had been ^ 
discharging his duty as a con- ^ 

.stable. Strange, it seemed, that 
the guilty man should have 
eluded his pursuers for so long 
a time ! 'I'he whole countryside had been 
roused tn ' pursuit for -two wgeks past, yet no 
trace of the fugitive could be found. He 
must have left the country, people said ; for 
how could man elude so diligent a search ? 


’And so they had returned to their homes,’ 
and the wonder of nine days was nearly 
forgotten. 

1 had traverse^l a dozen mil6s of track, and 
now the*" bridge over Henbridge Creek is 
ahead, wjth the first station yet beyond it. 
'Phis has been tliirsty work, so I put on 
brakes and ask the station-master for a glass 
of water. As I rest on the bench beside 
him, the isolated man inquires for the 
latest news, and especially whether Felly’s 
murderer has been captured. Then he gives 
his views as to what has liec'ome of the rnis 
creant, in the full conviction that his theories 
are the onl^’ ones tenable. 

“ You are not going kirther, are you, sir ? ” 
he asks, as 1 ( limb to iny scat again. Yes, 
the fever for exercise is on me, and 1 will go 
yet farther to-night, 'fhen 1 bid him good- 
bye, and roll on again into the gathering 
gloom. 

Hut a mile or two from the station is a 
level, straight streK'h of nearly a mile in 
length. Half of it is ])as.sed, when I ob.serve 
a man sitting by tlie Irac'k’s side and signal- 
ling to me to sloj). “A train ahead !” is mv 


immediate thought, and this man has been 
scFt to warn me of its approach. An unlikely 
thing in this wilderness, to be .sure, but what 
else could one suppose ? 

Th<? machine had barely stopped as I' 
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came abreast of the man, a by no means pre- 
jK>ssessing specimen of humanity, that even 
the dying light enabled me to see. But what 
had I .to feai®? I was not of the kind that 
is easily terrified by a viflainouif face and 
burly frame. ^ 

'J’herc’s a train coming down, mister,” 
said he ; “I heard it whistling as you came in 
siglit and thought I’d better stop you.” 

As he spoke he stefiped towards me, then, 
quick as thought, he gave the 'pede a violent 
j)us]i and vaulted on -the scat behind me, 
liissing in my startled ear : - • 

“ Pum[) her, hang you ; pump ! Pump as if 
all the (lemons aliroad were after ^ou, or they 
soon will bi‘, for I’ll let daylight through you 
• like 1 did that cussed f(.)ol that thought he 
could ’rest m(^ if you don’t run me to ‘ the 
{')ortage ’ this night. I’m not going to be 
hunted like a dog no longer ; so pump, hang 
you, pum]) ! ” 

Something round and cold, 1 could feel, 
was being ]>r(‘ssed into tlH‘ small of my back. 
Poor Pelly had been shot to death, and the 
murderer es('ajK'd with his wea])on ; so it 
did not need much prescience to divine 
that it was a pistol 1 felt. N'or could 
tlu'i’e be any doulU but that this was the 
life taking wret('h himst'lf who wa.^ seated 
behind me. 

'The shcK'k of surprise numbed my senses 
for some instants, but not sufficiently to 
prcviMit my obeying the orders of my un- 
weh'ome passenger. Soon the horrors of the 
situation dawned upon me, and tlx; blood 
ran ('old in my veins. 'This misc^reanl must 
have been in hiding so close to the .scene cjf 
his crime that suspicion of his presence had 
been disarmed. Now he luul decided it was 
lime to break away, and was it likely that 1, 
the witness to the (Jirection of his flight, would 
be alive when the morrow dawned to set 
imrsuers oh his tra('k ? Scarcxdy ! 

His life was forfeited now, and that hi' 
knew to a certainty ; what would the sacrifice 
of amjtiier liR.' 4)e to him, if by a second 
murder his wretc hed neck could be saved a 
stretching? Nothing! I was to l.)e driven, 
at his jiistol’s mouth, to carry him throughout 
the night, until the point nearest the river 
had been reached, wdiere he could cross into 
another province, and, mixing witli the hordes 
of semi-civilized river-men, elude pursuit for 
ever. Then, or when exhaustion overcame 
my usefulness as a machine, he vrould shoot 
me. • 

Clinkety-clank ! Clinkety-olank ! 

“ Pump her, hang you, pump I ” 

There waJ no escape for me that I could 


see. In front was the swaying ba^, that was 
now plunging with force sufficient to l#eak 
one’s ribs, for as a relief to my pent-up 
feelings, I worked with desjxrate strokes. 
Behind w'as my master, close agaipst me, 
his guilty weapon in hand. I could not 
throw myself to the right, for the stringers of 
the balance-wheel would hahiiicr and catch 
my left leg. Tlie same bars would make it 
impossible for me to get clear hy falling 
between the rails. What could I do? 

(dinkety-clank ! ( ’linkcty clank ! 

“ V^ouVe doing pretty well, mister,” said a 
voice at my hac'k, “and 1 don't mean to 
be too hard on you. 'fake it. a bit easier 
now, for you've got to [)ump her fifty milo.s 
to-night, and I don't want to over drive '‘you 
at the start.” 

lofty miles ! Merciful (loci ! ' Already the 
perspiration was rolling Troni every jiore, and 
1 could feel that niv strength was being 
spent. Clinkety-clank ! Surely thi'vc must lie 
some way out of this horrible mess ! I lad it 
come to this, that 1 was so coinjiletcly (.*n- 
trayiped by an ignorant, slow wilted si'oundrel 

1, who had so [irided inysc If on my readiness 
and subtlety ?■ It seemed so. (dinkety- 
( lank ! 

d'here was no es('ape for nu' ! I low my 
very soul, cried out in revolt against being 
forced like an (,)\ to tht' shambles. 

“ Pump her, hang you ! No monkiw 
tri('ks now, or J’ll shoot. Mind that.” 

(’linkety-('lank ! 1 Iriiul to pray, but the 

words would not form in my brain, and 1 
('ould only think of lh(‘ girl, far away over 
the S(.;as, who was waiting and watching for 
me. Poor little girl ! How she would grieve 
when they told her her lover was dead, 
murdered in far-off (Canada, killed by an 
unknown hand. 

Clinkety clank ! 

We fly jiasl a gloomy station, and from an 
upper window a faint light glimmers through 
the curtain. 

“Don't you halloa now, mister, or I’ll 
shoot. J >on’t let a scjueak out o’ you if you 
want to be health}.” 

'I'he pist(fl’s muz/le is pushed yet nearer 
into my back as the tormentor utters the 
warning. ^Ve roll past some cars on the 
siding, and on again by the main track. 
'J'hey are early bed-goers, these peoyile, and 
there is no help to hope for. 

Clinkety-clank ! 

“ Stop her !J’ said# my passenger, sharply. 
“ Stay quiet where you are while I have a 
drink. You move and I shoot ! Mind that, 
now.” 
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me should please 
to take my life? 
Yes, it would be 
better, far. Sum- 
moning all my re- 
maining strength, 
1 forced the velo- 
cipede down the 
grade until it fairly 
llew over the rails, 
and the clink and 
clank of the 
wheels was mer- 
ged into a roar as 
we swept along. 

Now my tor- 
mentor saw the 
danger, and, with 
a s(Team of fear, 
('ailed to me to 
stop, but 1 was 
desperatt^ and 
noticed him not. 


He seemed to pull a bottle from some 
part of his clothing, and I could h(air the 
gurgle of the li(]Uf)r as it trickled from the 
lx)ttle’s neck and down his throat. The 
fumes of the worst and rankest ‘‘ forty-rod 
whisky poisoned the air as he j)ushed the 
bottle under my no.se and said: “'Jake a 
drink, you'll want it ’fore you’re through.” 

1 refused. 

“ Take it, blow you ! 1 )o > ou think I’ll take 
any talk from you? Hrink, or I’ll fix you 
right here.” 

“ I’ll not drink with a murderer. Shoot !” 

“ It’s time enough to fix you when 1 get 
through with you, and if you won’t drink, 
why I’ll drink for both.” 

Then we went on. Weariness was assert- 
J^ing itself, and I could scarce force the doubly 
weighted ’pede up the grade of the hill. 

Clinkety-clank ! 

Over the brow of the hill was a steep down- 
grade, into a valley where another station was. 
It had grown a little lighter now, and there 
seemed to be cars on both track and siding. 
^Did my tormentor notice this ? Fde .sat 
behind, so it was possible that he did not. 
Here, then, was a possibility of escape. I 
could but die once ; was it not better, then, to 
meet death of my own volition now, than 
)ffhen, his slave being utterly exhausted and, 
therefore, useless to him, the wretch behind 

* So named owing to its reputed ability to kill a healthy 
mule forty rods awiityl < , 


“ Stop her, or I’ll shoot ! ” he screamed. 

“ Shoot 1 ” I rc'iilied, and forced the 
machine along at fearsome sjiced. 

'Fhe station was built by the side of a 
small river tliat flowed far l.)elow over its 
stony b(:d. A bridge ('lossed, and tlie station 
was at its farther end. We are on the bridge 
now, and it is Init a choit'e of deaths to lie 
dashed to pieces against the cars that block 
both tracks, or to fall on the rocks, a hundred 
feel helow. 

“ Stop her ! Stop her ! ” screamed my 
passenger, l)ut I only set my teeth and work 
the handles harder in reply. He was a 
coward at heart, for he screamed with fear, 
and begged and implored of me to stop the 
.speed. Hwt 1 could not, and 1 would not. 
My mind was made up to meet death there 
and then. 

'I'he pede roars on, devouring sjiaee. 
Twenty feet, fifteen, ten, five- C-r-a-s-h ! 

When I recovered my seftscS it was to find 
myself tenderly cared for ih a city hosjiital. 
How I had escaped instant death nobody 
has ever been able to tell, for I was found in 
the water at the foot of the cliff. My un- 
welcome passenger was dead, his skull 
crushed in where he had struck against a 
rock. My injuries were very serious ones, 
but a cheque for $i,ooo, the reward for 
the deliver)’ of the murderer, dead or alive, 
helped to heal them. 
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\The following article has been prepared with the special pertnission and approval of the Emperor and 
^ Empress of Russia.^ 



pflrpose ot 
these jxiges is 

If® 

count of a visit 
to Russia, made* 
chiefly with tlie object 
of ^a^tting sonic infornia- 
tioil about the cere- 
monies whi(']i are about 
to take ])lace in Moscow 
and St. IVttrsburg in 
connection with the 
('oronation of tlie (.V.ar, 
and to inspect tlie Royal 
stables and palaces; and 
the hK'ilities accorded 
to me, owing to the 
gracious permission of 



collection in the world, but twenty-four of 
them will be sten in the firocession at 
the coming festivities. Among the most 
interesting is a double - seated carriage 
made by Buckindale, a London builder, 
in 1793, J^anpress Catherine IL, 

which was restored in 1826 and 1856 to take 
part in the coronation proc'essions of those 
years (No. 1), One of the most beautiful is 
another double-seated carriage, also built in 
ICngiand, and presented in 1795 by IVince 
Oiioff to the iunpress (Catherine 11 . (No. 2). 
It took part in the coronation festivities of 
Nicholas I. and Alexander IL, being used 
on both these occasions for the maids of 
honour, and in 1883 it was again restored 
for the coronation of Alexander III., being 
used l>y two of the Crand Duchesses, ddic 
panels on its sides 

-1 r e p r t; s e n t A l)u n- 

dance, Industry, 

, ; \ ^ ^ (b)mmerce, the 

d'rades, eU\, and 
4 there are C'lipids 
scattering flowers, 
while on the back 
is a picture of 
Apollo and the 


are still two more 
carriages, built by 
Buckindale for 
Catherine II. I'hc 
first (No. 3) is a 
four - seated one, 


NO. 1 . — CA’I HKRINK 11. .S 

carkia(;k. uski) in 

THK CORONA'I ION 
I'KOCESSIONS. 

the Czar, enable 
nu‘ to lay before 
the reader \diaf 
is, T believe, the^ 
lirst tolerably com- 
plete description 
of the Court of 
Russia. 

One of the 
sights of St. 
Petersburg is the 
museum of Im- 
perial carriages, 
for not only do 
'they form the 
■most remarKable 












NO. 3.--THB OKLOFF CrRRIACE--'THE FIRST INWARUBBER-TIRED CAURIAGB IN 
USRP THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS. 
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the paintings on its 
panels being by 
VVatteau ; the car- 
ving on the wheels 
and under-carriage 
is super i), that 
under the box seat 
being ecjual to any- 
thing I have S(‘en 
anywhere. It was 
restored in 185b, 
and was used by 
the Grand Ihuh- 
esses Olga Niko- 
layevna and Helena 
I’aelovna in that 



year, and l)y the ^ •> — 

Queen of ( Ireeee i ikai 

in i8S^ at thi* 

coronation of Ah'xandcr HI. 'The' jiaiu'ls 
of the otlu*r (No. .4) are from tlu‘ hand of 
Gravelot, and are very line works of art ; on 


(. nsi:n in 'i ni-; c n/v ' ina i fox i'Kockssioxs. 

in gold, and was used at the ('oronations of 
1856 and 1883. by thi' great kindness (jj' 
baron k'reederieksz, the Master of the Horse, 
to whose courtesy 



those who read 
the jiortion of this 
article dealing 
with th(^ Royal 
stal)les, et(’., are 
largely indebtetl 
for the facilities 
given me, and 
also for the illus- 
trations, I am able 
to give a iihoto- 
grai)h of the Royal 
carriage which 
will be used at 
the coronation of 
their present 


NO. 4.- THK VKNlfS 
CARlOAIiK. I'M'IJ JN 
'I’UK tOKOXA l lON 

the front is Venus 
issuing from the 
water, on the left 
is the shepherd 
I'aris with his 
flock, on the right 
is Juno, and the 
back panel repre- 
sents Olympus, 
with the Ihnpress 
Catherine dis- 
pensing jX'ace and 
prosperity.' It is 
lined with velvet, 
brocaded with 
point d’Espagne 



NO. 5 .— THE^ ACTUAL CORONATION CARRIAGE USED BY THlf1eMl>EROR ANI> EMPRESS. 


•Majesties, and 
though, perhaps, 
it is not so gor- 
geous (IS some 
of those used in 
the i)ast, for per- 
fection of a[)- 
pointment it will 
eclipse them all 
(No. 5). 

'The harness 
which will he 
used on the 
occasion has 
been made in 
Paris, there 
being twenty two 
St 'Is for six horses 
each, and two 
sets for I'ight horses each, the two latter being 
for the carriages to be used by the ICmpress 
and Dowager ICnipress. 'Phis harness is all 
made of red ]\lurt)cco leather with white 
stitching, anti the saddles of the outriders 
are of similar materials, while their stirrups 
art! of chased and gilded bronze. 1'he saddle- 
cloths are (‘overed with gold lare, with a 
dtrsign (.)! the Russian arms, which is freely 
list'd on all parts of the harness ; ami each 
of the 148 horses will have on its head a 
])lnme of white ostrich feathers. 

Although it will not appear in the proces- 
sion, one of the most intert'sting exhibits in 
the museum is the sleigh t)f Peter the (Ircat, 
hiiilt by himself, which is in exat'tly tUe same 
f'ondition as when last used l)y him (No. 6); 
to prevent the ravages of lime it is wisely 
inclosed in a glass ea.se. 
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While on the 
subject of mr- 
riages, I would 
megtion several 
which are used 
[UMsonally by 
the Czar, and 
which when I 

saw them were 
at the Peterhof 
Palace, a fa- 
vourite summer 
residence about 
nineteen miles 
from St. Peters- 
burg. One of 

these is His 

Majesty’s troika 
(No. 7), driven 
by the State coach maif in Russian cos- 
tume, his hat having .1 small crown and 

a jicacock’s feathi'r round it. 'I'he carriage 
is a well-hnng viitoria, being, I suppose, 
more ('omfortable than a drosky, and, 
of course, has indiarubber tires. 'Three 

superb grey stallions were liarnessed t(^ this 
in Russian style, the shaft horse being a 
grand stef)j)er. I succeeded in getting a 
good photograph of this, and also a snaj)- 
shot of it in motion, moving at about sixteen 
miles an hour. 'The shaft horse trots, and 
never breaks his pace ; the side horses gallop, 
and have only one rein each, and hold 

their heads outwards, as will be seen in 
No. 8 ; of course they had bells on each 
throat-lash. It was one of the prettiest 

sights possible, and the pac'c they went at 
was certainly marvellous. 
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'rii<‘ ('/;ir’s (lr()sky(N(). ()) was the iK-xt tiling one or 'two hii,L;e ))iK's of bricks and mortar 
to look at, ilhavinij: harnessed to it an almost and a numi)er of insi^niifu ant ones, hut each 
juire wiute stallion, with tremtaalous a('tion, is a [)ala(’(‘ in the true sense ot the word : 
atid a very last nu)ver. 11 is Majesty’s pair and not only are the exteriors worthy of 
drosky, too, was a very handsome turn- the name, hut the interiors also are as 
out, and the han(iress's lejuana, or pony magnifieent as the n)in<l of man can 
rarriage, with a j)air of neat hrown <'ol)s, ronexmx Of ('ourse they are not all in St. 
was very smart. \\ ith such a limited spa('(‘ I’elershiir^, hut many of them are within a 
at my ('ommand, I must at on<a' go on to short distam e. 

the pakua-. ' One of tlie most heautiful of the country 

No monarch has such a choice of magnili- paku es of the ( /ar is that at 1 eteihol, loi 
n'Ut ]>alaces at his disposal as the (Var(»f though it ^is very poor from an architei tural 
Russia, and it is not as if there wt-re simply point of vi<*w, the situation and surroundings 

surpass any of the 
otluTS. It was 
('o mine need in 
1720 hy Peter 
ahe Oreat, hut 
. every succeeding 
lOnperor has 
made additions 
or alterations of 
some kind or 
another. 'Phe 
interior is well 
worthy of a pro- 
longed inspec- 
tion, as there 
are some beau- 
tiful tapestries 
and^ very fine* 
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THE RUSSIAN CORONA T/ON 


•pictuR^s ; but it is the gardens stretch- 
ing iVoin the palace down to tlie sea, and 
some two lliou^and acres in extent, that 
spceially attract ones attention, d'hey are 
t!u* most beautiful I have cnTt seeii^ and the 
'!i!uinu‘ral)lc hnintains, waterfalls, and water 
. oiiTNcs eifual, if they do not surpass, those 
it \’ersailles. 

I)iit'('tly iti front of the palace is the la r- 
I lined fountain ealKal “Samson" (Nd). lo), 
b •antiful in design, and fiaving ( lose behind it 
.1 /,7 that sends tlu; wairr c lose' on looft. 

!!!!:> thc‘ air. 'I'lu' innumerable tritons, wild 
iu. eas. and vasc.s that surround the c'enlral 
li„mv of Samson eje/et tlie watc^r into tho 
( anal that Hows towards the soa, on its sides 
1 -ing a sue ('t'ssion of /e/.v t/'td/f in \arious 


conns. I should have* said that “SaniM»n " 
is a huge bron/e figure, wrenc hing open 
the jawi^ of -a •lion, whence emergc's a 
large stream of* water. Two remarkable 
fountains are called “Adam" and “ lAe," 
from the figures that f(.)rni their central i)or- 
tions : they are at some distance a[)art, but 
looking towards each othc^r. 'riie (iolden 
staircase makes a most Ix'autiful cascade when 
in full play, and tlu- Narcissus fountain is 
mother very fine one. Every turn reveals a 
! >\ely bit of S('enery : jierhaps the sea, or 
perc.'haiK'c a glimpse of pLu'id lakes ; tiien 
^\hat might be a nook in an ancient forest, and, 
just beyond, a succession of ru.shing, roaring 
cataracts, fotftiiing and falling from rocks that 
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apparently ha\e been in thtar pre.sent po.sb 
tion so long as tlie world lias been ; aitid 
yet every jiit'ce is the work of man’s hand, 
I'ommeneed by Peter the (Ireat, |*very succes-* 
si\e Sovereign having added .stunething to its 
beauty. , 

Mon Plaisir (No. 1 1) Is a smaller chalet in 
the gartlen, anil was one of Peter the (Teat’s 
favourite places, hut that which he liked best 
of all was Marly, a small building on the 
banks of a. pond tet'uiing with fish that 
answer to the custodian’s call, and ('ome 
swimming lo tlu.' side for brc'ad. Inside is 
the- room Peter iis.d, with his furniture as it 
stood in his time. Of ('oursi'. there arc 
numberless pic-c't ^ c^f (living said to be his 
work, but mv stav in Russia, I confess, made 


mc' ratlic'r sc-epti('al as to the autfienticity of 
ninety nine pietes out of every Imndred, 
as so numerous are they, and many so 
elaborate, that if be had livcMj t(.> the age 
of Metliuseiah, and done nothing else but 
make w'at< h(.;s and carv(‘ images, etc., he 
would not have accomplished oneajuarter of 
the work asc'ribed If; him. It WMS at Mon 
Plaisir that the h’mipress I'di/aibeih used to 
amuse herself by (aioking her own difiner, 
and while the fact is related, and her 
utensiks exhibited, history says nolliing of 
the results. ^ « 

I’he eyes of Fairo|)e have been recently 
turned on the 'I'sarkoe Seloe (No. 1 2), another 
of the summer palaces of the Eauperor, as it 
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was ihcire that the birth of the first ('hild took 
place, and great as tiu* rejoicing was at the 
l)irth of a daughter, it would undoubtedly 
have been ten times greater had it been a son. 
Beautiful .and comfortable as IVterhof i.s, 
this palncx* in every way t‘xceeds it in archi- 
tectural effect. 'I'he aj)j)roa('h to the big 
flight of stairs leading to the front door is 
wide and handsome, and the building is far 
more massive and filling to the eye than that 


of Peterhof or 
any of the other 
/ .*.♦^•1 summer palaces. 

TItc fii^'ade is of 
tremendous 
extent, being no 
less than 8oofi. 
in length, and, at 
one time, the 
whole of the 
statues and num- 
berless columns 
with which it is 
adorned were 
gilded. E\en a 
Russian monarc'h 
could not stand 
the enormous 
expen.se entailed 
by the ravages of 
time, and the 
gilding was done 
away with. W'hat 
the effect must 
«, .KT. j*KTKKsiu;ju;. }i;-ive been then it 

is hard to imagine, 
as ev(*n now th(‘ building is unique, nothing 
that J have ever seen in the world a[q)roa('h- 
ing it. ' 1'here is no uniformity of style of 
architecture : it is simply a conglomiTalion of 
every imaginable style of ancient and modern 
times made into one huge pile, with a succes- 
sion of outl)uildings, bridges, cludets of every 
kind and descri])tion, indiscriminately placed 
amidst ^woods, lakes, ponds, and running 
water. Sornt* of the interior a|>artments must 
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•be ranked amongst the n)ost gorgeous 
in the world. Imagine a floor of ebony 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl in huge floral 
design}^ the •walls of the room being a 
mass of lapis laziili, and >^ou ha*e one of 
these rooms. 'I'hcn let smokers who glory 
in the ownership of an amber cig*ar-holder, 
or who fondly look upon the mouth-piece of 
a })ipe, conceive a room panelled with ‘‘the 
foam of the sea” in beautiful designs, and 
with the arms of Frederick the (ireat and 
( 'atherine’s initials. # 

As in the days of David and SoIohkmi 
.silver and gold were accountt'd nothing, so in 
the (lays of Catherine II. malachi^Li and laph 
lazuli w'cre trifles as little worthy of con- 
sideration as Portland stone and Peterhead 
granite are in ICngland, for vast statues, 
})illars, doorways, and mantelpieces of both 
arc' to be seen in ri(‘h profusion in the 
palaces and art collections of St. Petersburg. 

Coming ba('k t() the capital, howevcT, the 
prin('ij)al palace there is the Winter Palace 
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Perron des Amhassadeurs, is superb, being 
entirely of pure white Carrara marble. Whe 
chapel, where the ("zar was married, contains 
countless ikons^ or holy j)ietiyes, studded 
with jcw’els of immense value. The 
Alexander Mall the Colden Mall, w’ith its 
gorgeous Hyzantine decorations ; the White 
Hall, with its enormous collection of gold 
and silver phuiues presented to the late 
Emperor ; the l^rawang-room of the Empress 
Alexandra, the W’alls of wliich are (X)vered 
with frescoes of great beaut\' after Raphael, 
and w'hose tvilings and doors seem almost 
to he overlaid with gold ; the C.'oncert 
Hall, all these are worthy of |)ages of 
dcsi'dption. Hut the finest apartment of 
all is the Throne Room, (n‘ St. (ieorge's 
Hall, measuring 1401!. long by 60ft. wide. 
Its roof is suj)[)()rted by l)(.:aiitiful (’orintiiiati 
columns, and it is lighted by ten huge 
candelabra of silver gilt, of cx(jnisite design 
and workmanship. Tin? Order of St. 
(ieorge and the Dragon ap{)ears in many of 
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(No. 13), a huge building on the banks of the 
River Neva. It is an immense ])ileof granite, 
455 l^t* long by 350ft. wide, and its size 
can perha|)s be better understood when I 
say that no fewer than 6,000 people are in 
residence there during the Emperor’s stay. 
A fully detailed account of this pakce 
would fill a good many numbers of Thk 
Strand, so I can only mention some of 
the chief balls. The principal staircase, the 


the designs which adorn the walls qnd ceiling, 
St. Ccorge being the patron saint of Russia. 

With such a brief glance 1 must leave the 
new' capital, and get to Moscow, the ancient 
seat of the (lovernment of All the Russias, 
w'hich is soon to witness the most .splendid 
coronation festivities an record, * 

Those who tiave not visited Moscow can 
have no true conception of that marvellous 
. dty, and I fear the task of describing it in 
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such a manner as to give a realistic idea of 
onl^ |)art is rjiiile l)eyon(l my pen. 'Fo 
commence with, word-painting and photo- 
graphs alike •fail to deserihe the wonderful 
mass of colour, almost rainl)ow-lik(^ in effeca, 
that is prodiK'ed by tlie inyumerable domes 
and spirt.s which meet the (‘ve at every turn. 
The iTiarvellous eU'arness of the air, and the 
utter absence of smoke, enable one* to see the 
outlines as well as the colours with wonderful 
distinctness for it is not alone the prismatic 
hues of tin: domes and spires, but also their 
extraordinary and fanta^lie shayx's, which 
togtaher makt* a s()ectaele unequalled eveti 
in the ICast. 

It is not with Mosrow itself and its 
beauties that 1 must deal, but with the 
coming coronation of the (Var and ('/arina, 
and with the j^alac'es and thi* eluirches (on- 
nected with the ceTemony, most of whieli 
are situated inside the Kremlin (\o. 14). 


the old centre of (lovernment, its walls 
inclose some of the principal Russian 
palac'es, and the three most holy churches of 
Holy Russia. ^ 

IVrhaj);# the best view of the Kremlin is 
obtained from the banks of the River Moskva, 
from the pool whta-e, every year, the ceremony 
of blessing the waters takes place, as, thougli 
it does not give one an idea of its beauties, 
it shows tlu* si/e of the j)alace better, perhaps, 
than any other, and also the old walls with 
their numerous tower^lhat form the boundary 
of the Kremlin. 

In tlu* Kremlin is the (’athedral of the 
Assumj)tioii ( No. 16), where iht* ac tual cere- 
mony of lh(.* coronation takes jdac'e. 'This 
churc h is. j)erha})s, a lilthr disap])ointing in 
r(‘spect of si/c, for, as Dean StanU-v savs, it is 
more of a cha[)el than a cathedi al. No (;ne who 
enters it can, howe\er, fail lobe imjiris*ud 
with the solemnity of the phu'e ; the relics 



'The Kremlin was originally an inclosed 
space where the reigning rrince and his 
immediate C'ourt dw^elt. It has been several 
times almost de.stroyed by fire, the last 
occasion being so recently as 1S12, during 
the Na]K>l?‘anic war, Uut it has always been 
rebuilt, and holds now as strong a plat e in 
the affections and religious veneration of the 
Russian nation as it ever did. Besides being 


of past Emperors and Metroi)()litans, of 
soldiers who have ht*lped to make history, 
the incrusted with jewels of almost in- 
calculable value, and the fact that in this 
('hurch the AutfKTats of All the ’Kussias 
hawe been successively crowned, gi\e a 
feeling of veneration, made the more 
forcible by the sombre light that enters 
through the narrow windows. ^ One of the 






»NO, 15.— Tin^ INVJiJClOK OF THli CATHFOU'AI. OK THK ASSUMl'TION. IN THK MIDDLE IS -IMIli DAIS ON WHICH THE 
• COKONA l ION TAKES PLACE. 

most valuable ikons is that of the Virgin of it will be covered with crimson cloth, and 
Madimir, said to have been painted by St. round it is a heavy gihled railing. On this 

buke, and to have miraculous pow’ers, the platform are placed the throne of the hanperor 

jewels with which it is incrusted being worth and Krnpress, a photograph of the former of 
o\ er ^£'50,000. "rh(7se of the Blessed Virgin which 1 was fortunate enough to obtain, 
of Jerusalem, and of the Saviour, painted by This throne stands, as a rule, in the I'reasury, 
the Emperor Manuel, are also very valuable, and is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, 

In the centre of the nave is a platforrn> or being a mass of golcj filagree studded wdth 

dais (No. 15), on w’hich have been crowned jewels. Beside it on the platform is placed 
the monarchs of Russia ever since Ivan the the throne of the Empress, which will be one 

'I'errible. (fe the occasion of the coronation of those used at the coronation of some of 
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the previous Czars. On entering the ehureli, 
the Czar and Czarina are met by tlie Metro- 
politan, and after devotional exercises before 
the altar, their Majesties ascend the dais, and 
seat themselves on their resj)ecti\e thrones. 
The Czar then places on his shoulders the 
Imperial robes, which are presented to him 
on cushions. The Metropolitan next pre- 
sents the (’zar with the ('rown, which he, con- 
trary to any 
other monarch 
of Kuroi)e, places 
on his own head, 
for in Russia the 
ruler is not only 
head of the 
Empire, but of 
the Church as 
well. He is then 
presented with 
the sceptre, and 
seats himself on 
the throne. After 
a short pause he 
lays aside the 
sceptre, and alter 
touching the 
forehead of the 
Empress with his 
own crown, he 
re-assumes it; 
then, taking the 
crown of* the 
Empress in his 
hand, she kneel- 
ing before him, 


he places it on her 
head, her corona- 
tion robe is next 
placed on her 
shoulders, and she 
is invested with 
the collar of the 
Order of St. 
Andrew\ A prayer 
is then offered by 
the Metropolitan, 
everybody except 
the C'zar kneeling, 
and immediately 
afterwards their 
Majesties descend 
from the dais, and 
proceeding to the 
doors of the ikouo- 
st(is(\ or sacred 
screen, the cere- 
mony of anointing 
takes place, d'he 
Oar then passes into the sanctuary through 
the doors in the ikofios/ase^ on which arc; 
iko/is of the four evangelists, and rec'eives 
the Holy Communion inside, the Czarina 
partaking of the holy rite at the f)lace 
W'here she was consecrated, for no women 
are admitted behind the screen. This 
being over, the procession is re-formed, 
the Cdiurch of the Annunciation, near by, is 
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Before the 
coronation tlieir 
Majesties and 
the, suite ^as- 
semble in the 
St. (Jcorge’s Hall 
(No. i8), a truly 
ni a g n i f i ce n t 
apartmenU dedi- 
('atial to the 
Order of St. 
Oeorge, which 
Catherine 11 . 
founded. The 
furniture is ta- 
pc'stried in the 
colours of tlu? 
Order (blac'k and 
orange), and on 
the pillars are 
tile names of the 
regiments and 
persons deco- 
rat(‘d with the 
Order since its 


visitt'd, and a return is mad<' by th(‘ Ked foundation. 'l’h(‘ long windows look out 

Staircase (No. 17) into the St. Andrew's Hall on to a reel l>al('(Miy o\erhanging the walls 

ol the palat'c, where the O.ar receives his of tin; Kremlin and the ri\’er. Along this 

miests. • balcony the hhujicror and ICmpress jtroeeed 
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already endea- 
voured to describe. 

Ikautiful as is 
the * St. George’s 
Hall, that ’ of St. 
Andrew (No. 19) 
eclipses it in every 
way ; it is al)()ut 
1 75ft. long by 70ft. 
wide, and 60ft. 
high, and its walls 
are hung with 
blue-watered silk, 
the colour of the 
( ) r d e r of St, 
Andrew, which is, 
by the way, the 
oldest in Russia, 
having been 
founded by lV;ter 
I. in 1698. d'he 
iMupiTor’s throne 
staiuls at the end, 
and is sup[)orted 
by the heraldic 
device of the 


Romanoff family, 

round the corner of the buildifig, down what two griffins ; it is approac lual by sc‘veral steps, 
is called the Red Staircase, and theiu:e to the and stands under a canopy on whii h are the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, which 1 have arms of Russia, the same clevice being on the 
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.waW al)Ove the canopy. The parquet floor is 
enihleniatic of the Order, and contains about 
thirty dilTerent kinds of wood. 

Ik^yond thi| is the St. Catherine Hall 
(No. 20), dedicated to th€ Ord^ of that 
name, of which the Empress is the head, 
and it is here that she is 6^Uhroned 
rlirectly after the coronation, and receives 
homage, while llie Czar is seated on the 
throne in the St. Andrew’s Hall. In the 
centre of the room is an enormous glass 
randt'labriim reaching aljiiost from the floor to 
ceiling, and the walls arc covered with 
whilt^ and grey ; the chief ])iece of colour in 
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Czar is in residence, there is a magnificent 
display r)f gold [)lato at either side of 
doors at the opposite ends of the room, and 
this, together with the numerous candles in 
the vast candelabra, enhances ttie beauty of 
the effect, and makes this hall, in some ways, 
the most attractive in the palace. 

Another most interesting room to my mind 
Ls the Congratulation Hall (No. 22), where, 
after the coronation, the C'zar rciceives the 
offerings of l)read and salt from the heads of 
the various deputations from all over Russia. 
'I'he room is of large dimensions, and rather 
curious in shape, the vaulted ceiling coming 



the room is ti^e heavy red velvet curtain 
iorrning a background to the throne, d'he 
Order of St. (’athcrine was established in 
1714, to commemorate Catherine I.’s victories 
o\ cr the Turks. 

'The Alexander Nevski Hall (No. 21) has 
more colouring than any of the others, as pink 
and gold are largely used in its decoration. 
11 my memory serves me rightly, it is ^thc 
')nly hall decorated with pictures, which are 
hy Professor Mliller, and depict six incidents 
iti the life orf* the patron saint. When the 


to a point in the centre, and around the base 
of the pillar su[»porting this f)oint is a species 
of bog oak sideboard, with a canopy of golden 
cloth heavily emlwoidered, and with a deep 
golden fringe at its base. In one corner of 
the room .stands the throne, under a canopy 
of bog oak, rather resembling a four-jxxst 
bedstead. The throne itself is of gold and 
crimson velvet, and the background of the 
canopy is of 4 he same, with the arms of 
Russia richly embroidered. The walls are 
decorated with very fine pictures of Biblical 
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incidents ; the doorway is a mass of gold, 
and tile atUe room has Ikk ii re-decorated for 
the occasion. 'I'lu; private apartments of 
the l'hii])eror and 
Empress are 
handsomely fur- 
nislu‘d, and con- 
tain many fine 
paintings. Her 
Majesty’s bed 
room (No. 23) is 
upholstered in 
crimson, and has 
a very handsome 
mantelpiece of 
j a s }) e r, t h 
columns being ol 
vert anti(]uo. 

All the rooms 
above described, 
and many more, 
are in the (Irand 
Palace of the 
Kremlin, but the 
Old I^alacc, or 
Terem, as it is 
called, has some 
equally interest- 
ing apartments. 

Among t,hese 
are the Czarika 
Room, where the 


newly - crowned 
Czarina used to 
receive congra tu la - 
tory« visits. ; the 
dining-room, which 
is a gem in its way, 
and where the 
Emperor dines for 
the first time after 
his coronation, 
wearing all his 
insignia and sur- 
rounded by his 
nol)les ; the Salon 
de 'rerema ; the 
C'zar’s liedroom, 
now no longer 
used, with its 
(jiiaint, old fas- 
hioned furniture ; 
and the Oratory, 
with its vcneral)lc 
reli('s, all add to 
the interest of this 
old-world j)aku:e. 
After so hurried 
a l(K)k at a few of the rooms which will soon 
draw to themselves the attraction of Europe, 
we mushunwillingly leave the Kremlin, passing 

t hr o u g h t h (‘ 
S|)asski Vorota 
(ISV). 24), or ( iate 
of till? Saviour, 
one of the fi\t‘ 
gates in the 
crenelattid wall 
encircling the 
ancient fortress. 
Above the en- 
trance is a pic- 
t u r e of the 
Saviour, erected 
there by the ( 'zar 
Alexis, in 1647 ; 
and everybody, 
from the poorest 
beggar to the 
Czar, uncovers 
as he passes 
through this gate. 
The custom is 
such a |)leasing 
one, when poor 
and rich alike 
follow it, that 
foreigners cannot 
do better than 
do likewise. 
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A Real Case of Buried Treasure. 

J. H()l/I‘ Sc HOOI>lN(i. 

[ 'This article contains an offer to our reaiftrs of a share in the Buried 'Treasure mentioned by Mr\ Schoolin^,^ 


HE subject of buried treasure 
has always had a fascination 
for writers of rouuuu'c and for 
their readers. 'I'ht*. incoin- 
parai)le ^<ol)ert Louis Steven- 
son, Mr. Rider Haggard, and 
other modern writers of ingenious and vivid 
tales of adventure have introtluced the 
attra('tive colour of hidden treasure into their 
roinaiuvs ; but, in all cases, 1 believe, 
the documents shown to the reader, and 
which contain secret information as to the 
whereabouts of the treasure, have been 
t'volved from the imagiiKition of the author. 
Has not Mr. Rider Haggard told us hoNV the 
chart ot the woiulerful ‘‘ Rii^^ Solomon’s 
Mines,” which formed the frontis[)ie('e of the 
book, was manufadured by his sister-in-law?—- 
\(V d'HK Strand Maoazink for January, 
iSt) 2 , page 14 . Indeed, I know of no 
instance wi\ere a romance (U-aliitg witl^ buried 
treasure, from “ Monte (!hristo ” to the 
presuU day, I'.as containc^d a r(‘al chart, 
nr a real se(’ret cipher, of a real treasure 
hidden by pirates or by adventurers of past 
times. 

It is by a, strangi? turn of f ortune’s wheel 
that to me --a matter of- fact writer, and 
whose “fictional activities’’ can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand has come 
the opjiortunity of showing to iny readers 
an actual instance of carefully disguised 
instructions as to the whereabouts df a buried 
treasure. Moreover, the circumstances of the 
ease allow me to directly enlist the interest 
of the public liy offering to the jierson who 
may succeed in reading the meaning of the 
luerogly|)hics 1 \j'ill show, a substantial share 
in the treasure to. be found. Here are the 
facts of the case 

Early this year, I contributed a serial 
article on methods of cipher-writing, from 
ancient times up to the present day, to an 
fhiglish magazine that circulates widely in 
the United States. Each part of this serial 
article ended with a .sentence written in a 
cipher to which historic interest was attached, 
and readers were invited to use their ingenuity 
to solve the various cipher .sentences. A 
good many persons were interested by these 
old devices, .jand letters were sent to me 


from America and elsewdiere by the .way, 
and ('oncoming the letters that readers 
of my articles send to me, 1 should like to 
lake this opportunity to thank the many 
readers of 'rm-: Si rand Maoazine who 
have, during the last two or lhret‘ years, 
written to me on various subjects. I ahvays 
welcome siu'h letters, and, in at least one 
instance, 1 was able to comply witli a recjiiest 
that I would write' upon a ('ertain subject, 
'This reejiiest, which ( ame from a gentleman 
in Lancashire, was the (iiagin o( one of niy 
most [)oj)ular papers in 'I'liK Strand 

M AC. a ZINK. 

Pray pardon this digression, which is, 
howawer, Owe to the nature of my present 
subject a letter from an unknown reader. 
Well, one of the k'tters 1 received from 
Ameri('a, re'lating to my cij)her articles, 
contained the latlu'r startling offer that is set 
out in the following k.Tter : 

“ Sir, 1 have read your interesting articles, 
‘Secrets in (!iplu‘r,’ and wish to submit to 
you the drawings of some undecipherable 
(to me) ‘secrets’ which aj)pear U[)on an old 
brass box in my possession. I am of the 
(Opinion that they will rovi'al some buried 
treasure in some of tint island.s, but have 
never been able to find the person that could 
de( ijiher their mi.'aning. If it should turn 
out that my ('onjectures are correct, should 
you make out this hidden secret, I am (iiiite 
w'illing to share with you whatever may l>e 
found. If you are unwilling to attempt its 
solution, you w'ould confer a favour Ity return- 
ing this ‘enclosure’ to tin* above.” 

'Phe writer of the letter is a gtaitlenian 
who holds an official a[)pointment at Wash- 
ington, IJ.vS.A. 1 do not now give his name 
- this information may very we'l come later 
on, if any [iractical result conies from my 
pre.sent offer to readers of 'I'mc Sirand 
Ma(;,\zini:. It suffices to say that the li^ditor 
has been informed as to the j^ersonality of 
the gentleman wLo wrote the above letter, 
and that both he and I entertain no doubt as 
to the entire good faith of the w'riter. 

Some persons may be disposed tp slight the 
idea of any Rurkid 'Preisure existing nowadays. 
Of course, one has read of ( Captain Marryat’s 
pirates, and of Captain Kidd, who carried 
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on his [)iracies 200 years ago, and who was 
exe^’Utecl in England in 1701, and most of 
us have been properly delighted with the 
many tales of piratical adventure and of 
treasure -seekers that always come fresh to 
minds that are perhaps a little jaded by life 
in big cities, but which are usually dismissed 
as being merely cleverly written yarns. Hut, 
on second thoughts, it will be evident that 
no one would lake the trouble to make 
the carefully devised cipher or hierogly- 
phics that are shown in illustrations 
Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4, merely to while away 
time, or without the intention of recording 
some definite meaning by these secret signs. 
Beyond all doubt there must have been a lot 
of treasure, looted or otherwise, ]dled up by 
the biu'caneers of the last two (x*nturies, 
whose oj)erations on the “Spanish Main,” 
and whost' vicinit)* to the West Indian 
Islands, caused them to choose these 
islands as a convenient harbour of refuge 
and as a place of safe liestowal for their 
plunder. Moreover, after I had received 
the above lett^T I mentioned the subject I 
am now talking about to a friend of mine in 
the Navy - -the lieutenant who navigated the 


Hut, after some study of the drawings 
sent from Washington, I came to the con- 
clusion that “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” My time kas a market- 
able valu<4, andM .simply cannot afford to 
s})end an unlimited amount of time upon an 
uncertain^ — valuable as the contingent result 
may be. Therefore, with the permission of 
the Editor of 'rnrc Strand Maoazink, I 
decided to enlist the united intellects of the 
million or so ])ersons who monthly read these 
pages, with the intention of thereby arriving 
at a solution of the mystery of these secret 
ciphers, and, consequently, of finding the 
whereabouts of the Buried '1 reasure. 

d'he resuft of my own study of thesi' very 
(Tirious drawings does not enable me to give 
to my readers anything like a definite clue to 
their hidden meaning. At the best, 1 can 
only offer such si'anty suggestions or exjilana- 
tions that have occurred to me as being 
j)ossible hints towards a complete solution of 
the mystery. 1 am sorry to say that a fairly 
close acquaintance with English historical 
cipher-devices is not of much use to me now. 

As rc.‘gards the diagrams taken from the 
various parts of the Mysterious Box, the 



NO. 1. 


Thrush during her West Indian cruise with 
Prince (ieorgc in command. My naval 
friend said : “ Well, there may be a lot of 
stuff buried somewhere in the West Indies ; 
those fellows had plenty of plunder to get 
rid of.” 

Anyway, I decided not to he “ unwilling 
to attempt ” the “ solution ” of this mystery 
of the Box and the Buried Treasure. 


owner of the box wrote in a later letter 
than that quoted above : “ The drawings 
which I send you are correct facsimiles of 
those appearing upon the box and while 
they are not so artistic as they might be, will 
ans^'er the purpose in view : that of solving 
the mystery, I hope.” For our present 
purpose we are not concerned in the artistic 
beauty of our illustrations so muf h as in their 
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■accuracy— and this 
latter (juality is 
^'c»uched for. 

l.et us look at 
No. I, tlie cipher 
on the outside of 
the lid of the box : 
the date at tlie ri^dit 
hand, which 

is 1 k1(.)W the repre- 
sentation of a man 
ill uniform, may 
|)ossil)ly relate to 
the activities of a 
leading bucx'aneer. 
I’ll esc pirates 
(uininenced their 
depredations on 
the S|)aniards of 
America soon after 
the latter had taken 
possession of that 
continent and (jf 
the West Indies. 
'Their number was 
much increased by 
.1 twelve years’ 
truce between the 
Sjiaiiiaids and the 
l)ut<‘h in 1609, 
when many of the 
dis( 'barged sailors 
joined the buc('a- 
neers. d’he first levy 
of ship -money in 
Thigland, in 1635, 
was to defray the 
expense of captur- 
ing the.se pirates : 
and the chief com- 
in.inders of the first 
huccaneers were 
Monti )ar, Lolonois, 
basc'o, and Morgan. 
Another pirate, Van 
Horn, of Ositeiid, 
captured Vera 
('ruz, in 1603, and 
they all gained 
enormous booty. 
'This \Vest Indian 
buccaneer con- 
federacy was broken 
up in the year 1697. 
As, prior to the 
year 1635, just 
mentioned, the 
W’est Indian pirates 
had evidently made 
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themselves notorious, it may he that the 
person re|)res('nle(l at theii^ht luincl of No. i 
was one of tlu* early l)iieraneers, who, j)rior to 
the truce in if)On l)e.tween the Spaniards and 
the Dutch, had been raidin:^ the Spaniards in 
America. The hc.ul at the left of No. i has 
the words “ Void ('hrist ’’ and “45 ” beneath 
it, 1 thou<.^ht “ X'ool ’ a Dutch word, but 
on inquiry 1 find that it is not, so that 
the meaninir of these words is obscure. 
'The otiier part of No. i secans to be a 
sort of <'al(‘ndar ; tlie nuinb(Ts on the five 
bottom lines run from 1 to 31 (reading from 
left to right), and “5” ‘h the <'ommen('e- 
tnent of the third line from the bottom 
should eviilently be 15. 'The' four numbers 
whiidi follow the ' on the bottom line 
make up which may refer to a.d. 1729, 

a date that brings us up to the pirates who 
succeeded (,’aptain Kidd. 'Die three toj) 
lines of No. i a(>pan'ntly refca to the months 
in a year, the number of days in each 
month, and ihev (’ontain a numeral for each 
montli, which at first sight appc'ars to denote 
the numerical order of each month in the 
year ; but this interpretation is ('onsiderably 


weakened by thc^ fact that several of these 
numerals (To not agree with the order of each 
month in the year. 

C'oming to No. 2, the inside of the lid : 
the lower left hand jiart of this diagram looks 
like a diagonal scale, which is supplemented 
by the longi'r scale across the top of No. 2, 
and there is also the min utelv written table 
at the right of this facsimile. '1 he whole 
thing may be some method of plotting, 
such as is usi*d in surveying or in naviga- 
tion, to indi(\ite a ])articular locality, or 

the means of asccalaining its whereabouts. 
Perhaps nautical readers may be able to 

tlirow ,some light upon the meaning of 
No. 2. 1 do not regard it as a, piece of 

('i|)her. 

W'e havci now to dead with No. 3 : the 

DuU'h words, “ Recht door Zec%'' mean 

“Straight through (the) Sea,^' or, as a Dutch 
friend tells me, “ Straight forward,’’ 

“ Right ahead,” and thcTe is a bluff built ship 
sailing towards the seating sun, /.o, the wc*st. 
Whether the treasure is buried on an island 
“ Right in the deep scaa,” whose position is 
indic'ated l)y the diagram in No. 2, and the 
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course to which lies “ Right ahead,” is, of 
course, merely conjecture. 

No. 4 also contains a ship under sail, see 
the circle at (the extreme right. The two 
horizontal rows of numerals?^ may possibly be 
a record of various sums of money, and the 
line of oval drawings that extends horizontally 
across No. 4 may be meant to represent 
coins. I have no idea as to the meaning of 
the female head at the extreme left with 
“ 1497 ” below it. 

It is, at the least, probable that diagrams 
Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4 are related to each other, 


S«>5 

and contain, as a whole, the clue to th( 
solution of this mystery. Anyone ^h< 
may attempt to read this secret of the Bo: 
and the liuried Freasure, must be preparet 
for the possibility of losing some hair in th< 
attemj)t, even il the trial bring the consolatioi 
of an increase in head measurement due t< 
an abnormal exercise of the brain. 

Finally, I a[)i)end in No. 5 a facsimile 0 
my offer to any j)erson who may succeed ir 
bringing to light tlie buried 'Freasure, abou 
which 1 have now given as full an account ai 
1 myself po.ssess. 



N».). 5- 
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llv (.’.\rr,\iN j.\rK ('kWVKOki), ‘‘'rm: IV)I,t Seen r.” 



HAD iK'Vti' ( 'arric Rankin. 
I did not know if siu- was loni; 
or short, hlondt’ (a* hninctto, 
swiH'l sixtoon or ('rahln-d forty, 
pliinij) as a mountain (|uail or 
thin and anj^ukir as a Kansas 


female suffragist ; yet we had become th<' i)est 


of friends, and daily ( hatted with ea('h other 


on terms of marked s(.)cial)ilitv. I confess 


that, as tlie days sped bv and I listened to 
her witty e\[»ressions and bright conversation, 
I found myself falling in love with her, yet 


I had not the least tangil>k! idea of lu-r 


personal ap|varan<'e, and knew not whether 
her voic'e was soft and musical, or })it('hed in 
a high key that was harsh and disagre(.‘ablt‘ 
to tiie ear. I ktiew site was good natunal 


and possessed of a keen sense of hinnoiir, for 
she would laugh luxartily at my witty remarks, 
and respond with the most brilliant repartee' 
when mv humorous darts were levelled at 


herself. 


I'his may all seem enignialie'nl to the 
reader, hut will assume an asf)e('t of entire 
plau.sil.)ility in the light of the fact that she 
and 1 were te'legraph operators at widely- 
separated stations on a western railway. She 
knew as littU' of the young man with whom 
she daily chatted as h did q[ herself. We 
had each drawn an ideal picture of the per- 
sonal appearance of the other, and in our 


frc(jucn.t ('onversations o\er the wire, each 
had in mind a. face and figure to whom the 
remarks were addrt'ssci.l. I had pic tured her 
as a bright eyed, laughing, joaly little cn'atnrc', 
with golden ('urls and siherv xoice. 1 often 
wondered what sort of a mental })i('liire she 
had drawn of myself. 

Re(.l Roi'k, wlwa'c 1 was hx'atcd, was a 
station on the Santa he Railway, in the 
('herokee strip of ( )klalu)nKi, hefon' that now 
famous siretc'h of land was piin'hascd by the 
(lovernment from the Indians and thrown 
oj)en for* st'tt lenient. i'he [xjpnlation of 
the town (?) ('onsisted of a burly section 
foreman, of Milesian extradion ; his wife, a 
red kux'd, red-armed woman, wdio had no 
aspirations outside tlu' limits of her not over- 
elean kitchen ; four sectioji Jahourers, and 
myself, the agent and operiV(>t‘ for (he railway 
('ompanv. 'Fhe ('ountry was, at the time of 
which I write, a wald one, inhaliited only by 
Indians, a few cattUaneii who leased grazing 
lands from the aboriginal owmers, the cow'hoys 
w'ho looked after the scattered herds, and 
roving hands of desperadoes under the 
leadership of the Dalton brothers, the most 
famous of whom, Bill Dalton, wxas punctured 
by a well-directed bullet from the rifle of a 
I)(?f)uty United States Marshal but a few 
days ago, and wdio died with pistol in hand 
cursing the shot which had laid^hini low. 



CARRIE, THE TELEditAEff GIRL. 


Miss Rankin was rny predecsessor in the 
position of agent and operator at Red Rock. 
She learnt the art of telegraphy in the train 
dispatcher’s office at Arkansas City, where 
luT widowed mother resided, and ^*hen com- 
fx'tent to assume charge of a small station, 
had asked for and been given a position at 
Red Rock. She tired, after a while, of the 
lonely monotony of that obscure station, and 
asked to be sent to one less isolated from 
mankind ; and when one day the operator 
iU laimond, further d(),wn the line, reported 
th:it his fingers had been ‘‘pinched” while 
endeavouring to couple two cars together, 
and that he must hasten to Arkansas City 
h)r surgical attention, the Red n^ock agent 
was telegraphically instructed to lock up her 
depot, leave the key in tlie care of the 
scftiori foreman, and jiroceed on a train then 
almost due to Kdmor.d, and assume charge 
until the injured agent should return. J 
was at the time an “extra” ()|)erator on a 
Kansas division, anti on tlie afternoon of tht‘ 
day on widt h ^lis^ Rankin left Red Roek, 1 
found myself sitting in her recently vacated 
chair for an indclinilc slay at the lonely 
station. 

.My first train n-port had seart'e announced 
rny prt*sence to the operators ii}) aiyl down 
the line, ere idJmond calKM me uj). She 
exi>ress(‘tl regret that she had lieen denied 
the ])rivilege of extending to me a personal 
welcome to inv new home, said she Iioped 1 
would hnd the station a pleasant one, and 
asked me if 1 would not kindly collei't a 
number of feminine trifles which she had 
overlooked in her haste in jiacking her trunk, 
and send them down to her. She would be 
ever so much obliged, and should an opjior- 
tunity })rcs(.*nt itself, would certainly reeipnj 
cate my kindness, d'hat was my i^rsl “met't- 
ing ” with a lady who was soon destined to 
l)lay a heroic part in a thrilling adventure in 
wiiich 1 was a promimmt figure. 

Little by little Miss Rankin and myself 
became acquainted over the wire. Wc went 
soon holding daijy conversations, then semi- 
daily, and then our chats l)C('ame so frequent 
that at times jealous oiierators at other 
stations would break in on our conversation 
with hints that someone was “ ma.shed ” on 
someone else, and that we had belter give 
the suffering wire a rest and do our spooning 
by mail. To these ungentlemanly interru[)- 
tions we paid but little attention, but con- 
tinued our long-distance intercourse — T, as I 
before remarked, falling more hopelessly in 
love with my new friend as the days sped 
by, and often wondering if a reciprocatory 


SO? 

feeling was not growing in warmth at the 
other end of the wire. I was a young ^an 
of but twenty, very susceptible to ' female 
('harms, and as 1 was tl\en denied even a 
look at a pretty fac'e, aside *from fleeting 
glimpses of female passengers on passing 
trains, 1 came fo regard Miss Rankin as 
“ mv best girl,” and her personal telegraphic 
signal, “Cr,” liecame the swt'etest sound my 
instruments cli('k(*d into my (‘ars. 

Modesty, coujiled with a fear of being 
“ guyed,” had j resented me from fpiestioning 
the train men regarding the personal appear- 
ance of my inamorata, hut one day when 1 
had (mli'is to hold a north bound freight 
until a lielated south-hound j)assepger had 
arrived, and the fri*ighl (‘onductor, Tom 
Armstrong, came into my offuv and sat 
down for a chat, I determined to sound him 
and learn a little somolhing of the idol of 
my dreams. 

“ M’liat sort of a looking girl is that now 
hoMing down lulmond station?” I asked. 

He look<xl at iiu' a moment in a half- 
(jui/./i('ai, half - iiiischi(*vous manner, and 
replird : - - 

“Say, iMcd, Lve heard some of the boys 
on the line say you was dead gone on thtit 
pie('(‘, and 1 have an idea she* is on your 
trail, li)0, for she made mo tell her all about 
you while iny train was lying there* this 
morning waiting for No. 7. Did you never 
se(‘ her ? ” 

‘‘No, I have never had the pleasure of 
me.‘eting Miss Rankin.” 

“ Af/ss Rankin ? ^’ou mean A/rs, Rankin/’ 

“ Mean wha-a-a at ? ” 

‘ J//X Rankin. J thought you knew she 
was a widow with two kids at her mother’s, 
up in .Arkansas ('ity. I guess she’s a square 
enough sort of woman, but when you .see 
her, old man. I've an idea you won’t crave 
a second look. She's no spring ehic'ken ; 
forty if she’s a day, and she doesn’t need a 
better protector than that fai e of hers. And 
tcm|)er ! (hc-whi/. ! My hind brakeman 
asked her one day if that face didn’t pain her, 
and shi: grabbed U]) a coupling-pin and let 
it go at him. He'<l have been a dead 
brakey if he hadn’t been a good dodger. 
He never .sti(flvs his head out of the caboose 
window now while we arc at that station, for 
she's got it in for him.” 

'I'he passengt^r whistled, and he hastened 
to his train to pull out as .soon as the track 
was clear. 

How cruelL my i<iol was shattered. After 
the trains hacf gone, I sat as if dazed ; in fact, 
I was so absorbed in digesting the startling 
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information I had gleaned from Armstrong 
tha^ I neglected to rej)ort their departure, and 
the “jacking up” I received from the train- 
dis|)atcher for rny inattention to duty served 
to still further increase the ill teni}>er into 
which the conductor’s story had tlirown me. 
'The sna|)py (‘licks of the instruments had 
scarcely (x/ased to <‘onvcy to m\' ears the 
merited ref)roo(', ('oiu'luding with the stereo- 
typed (‘hestnut which <lispatch(.*rs always 
crack in such ('ases, “ l)on’t k;t it (accur 
again,” (M'c 1 lieard a call frotn laJmund. 
Heretofore I had lairly sprung to the table to 
reS[)oiul to that call, hut now I felt no desire 
to enter into a ('onversation with the ogre 
who presid<‘d at the key at that distant 
stati<ai. Jt was with no gentle toueh that I 
nnswen.'d her call. 

“Say, Sd ” (rny jwrsonal signal), “it's too 
bad, l)Ut u shld ’tet^d to hi/. I la ! ha ! ha ! 
A\’as u sleep or reading lt*tr fm ur girl ?” 

'I'hus ( ame her consolatory message in tla* 
ah].»r('viaUal ('onversational siyh.‘ of the tele- 
grajdier, and it served t<j fan the tlames of 
niy anger into fufia'cr heat. Had it been the 
nice little mMi<len of my dreams who had 
slung such chaff at me over the wires 1 would 
have smiled and thought it n.‘al < ute, hut that 
fright ! Bah I 

“ I dt no as it interests u wl 1 was doing. 
Fm 2 busy to talk nw." 

I sna[iped the words off with spiteful 
sharpness, and ( losed my key with a tluimi) 
that almost sprung tlu* ( ircuit breaker. 

“W’ell, u needn't bite my nose off co/. Hr” 
(the dispat<‘her) “turned u owa*. ('all me up 
wui u get in gd humor. I've sometng to sa 
to u.” 

My gentlemanly inslinds sharply reproved 
me for treating lu‘r in sueli an ungentlemanly 
manner. Had she ever led me to berj(*ve 
.she was young and handsome? W’as .sht‘ to 
he blanu'd lH‘('aus(* she was a widow, wore a 
caricature in lieu oi a face, and was the 
mother of two children, no doubt as ugly as 
herself? 1 felt a tinge of shame lor having 
spoken so crossly to her, and with softer touch 
of the key replied :~ 

“1 l)eg ur pardon, madam. Fvc got bad 
hedake to day, and feel cross as bear, h'or- 
got 1 was tlkng t(,> lady. \\i u want to sa to 
me ? ” 

“ O, Fm real .sorry ur not well, for Fve 
been ’ticipating j)leasant visit with u. The 
agent here is on No. 5, and Fm ordered to 
Ark. City, and I thot if twould be greeable 
to 11 Fd go" u[) on freight trn a^id stop over tr 
for passenger is eveng. 1 want to c the old 
statn again.” 


She was*going away, that was a blesser 
consolation ; going to a busy office wher. 
she would have no time for wire chats, 
could endure her for a fev hours: an« 
although .^ would have resented from anvoiK 
the imputation that I was a liar, I assun ^ 
her 1 wotild be deligiUed to liave her conu 
and would endeavour to make her iiricf visi 
a pleasant one. 

When the freight from the south whisLk < 
that afternonn, I had nerved myself for a lev 
hours of torture. The cahoost' sloj)|:)ed aw.n' 
down in the yard, and as T stood on the plal 
form renecting on what a martyr 1 was goim 
to inakt.' of myself, 1 saw the conductor assi'^ 
my visitor to the ground, and start w’ith he 
along tlu* si(K* of thr train tow^ards the dc|)ut 
A call from the instrument drew' me insid' 
and when 1 came out again they were nea 
the platform. I stood and stared in blanl 
ama/eimun. A neat, stylish little figurt: cku 
in grey, a jaunty hat, from l)eneath whirl 
the prettiest imaginable brown curls fi'll ii 
{‘lustt*ring bt\'uit\ above the j prettiest hu'c 
thought I had evtT seen. She w'as laughiti; 
nuTrily at some remark from her escort, aii( 
the air seemed filled with rippling music. A 
sIk* as('ended the platform steps to where 
stood transfixed and dumb with amazement 
she gave nu* but one glaiu't^ of her merr 
blut* eyes, and was about to jiass on into th 
office when the conductor .said : - 

“A moment, Miss Rankin. Let m 
introdiK'e Mr. Saunders, the agent here 
Fred, this is Miss (darrie Rankin, late < 
halmond.” 

She stared at me with a look of unutlei 
able snrprist^, and had a mirror been thrus 
in front of me, 1 wa)uld no doubt have seei 
retlec'lcd an expression of ecjiial ainazemeni 
For a mdment shr* stood glancing first a 
myself and then at the condu('tor, and thei 
a peal of merry laughter rang out from he 
j)outing lips, and extending her hand sh 
said : 

“Oh, that monstrous fijibgr, d'om Anr 
strong ! If 1 ever get w'it,hin reach of hir 
again Fll [>ull every hair out of his head 
Why, he told me you were an old man, aMi 
Saunders, and and that you w'ere hum{ 
l>ackt‘d and had lost one of your limhs in , 
railway accident some years ago. He picture! 
you such a fright that I hesitated long befor 
deciding to come here. I w'as actually afrai< 
of you I ’ 

“Fll kill him on .sight!” 1 cried, retainini 
th<? pretty hand w’hich rested in mine. “ H( 
led me to believe you an aged widow' w'itl 
two children, and a face that >jould set m; 
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HK 'lOI-D ME YOU WKNK AN At.-vN. 


tt'c.'ili on (‘(]i(c‘ when you should prrsc-nt ii 
huforu me, and that you had a trinpcr \\lu<'h 
a hu// sa^v could not s('ratch. However, in 
the glad awakening IVoni that hideous dr«-a.in 
1 almost h.-el that I can forgive liiin*and as 
the frightful old widow no longer confronts 
me, permit me to hid you a hearty weleome 
Ua your old home. 1 trust \ou may enjoy 
the f<!w hours you are to remain lutre. \'ou 
have the freedom of the office ; and of the 
great city.” 

‘‘ d’liank you. It is very good of yf)u, and 
>mre my humpbacked ogre has limj)cd away 
on his one leg, T will entia his den with no 
lear. How drearily natural the old pla<'e 
looks” (taking o|f her hat and throwing it 
on the table). “How many lonely ilays and 
nights 1 si)ent here, fearing each rattle of the 
window by the wind miglit be a tramp or a 
prowling Indian, and every sound from the 
outside at night might come from the 
dreaded Dalton gang, lying in wait to rob 
a train. May I look in my old room ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Same cheerless place. Yes, more cheer- 
less, for really, Mr. Saunders, you do ttot 
keep it so neat as I did. When did you 
sweep it last ? ” 


She glanced into my face with an 
arch look and smilingly awaitec^ my 
reply. 

“ I think it was oiu' day last week, 
or was it the wec'k be! ore ? It w'as 
the day the suj)erintendent came 
over the* road on a spirial. I'he 
sprucing up of de])ols by agents — 
male agenl.s, that is - is always re- 
gulated by offa ial visits, \(>u know.” 

\\’t‘ passed on into the freight- 
room, such only in nana', for no 
goods save .secnion miafs supplies 
IkuI ev(‘r been store* 1 tluirein. Hroin 
the fre ight room a laddia* led up to 
• i' ' the loft between th(‘ ceilings of the 
i ‘ olfu e and sle<‘ping room and the 

'6^"’ roof, and, {u)inting up at lh»‘ dust- 

>,y covorial rafters, my fair sisitor said : - 
“1 had a dreik<lliil tijue uj) there 
out' day. 'I hc; iusulaU'd cojjpt'r wires 
from the instruments run up througii 
the office ceiling, you know, and con- 
nect with the line out uruha* the 

t‘a\'c*s of the depot. I cut out niy 
instrumt'iits for a heavy thimder storm, 
and when I cut in again after the 

storm liad passed, I found the wire 
open on both sides of me. I'earing 
the trouble was in my office I began a 
clo.se seari'h for it, and, finding the 
wir(\s below all right, I climbed up the ladder 
to the loft. l’[) in that dark, black, dusty, 
so(ay plaei.^ 1 found both wires burned off l)y 
lightning; and what a tiiiu‘ I had re])a.iring 
them ! It was wav hot and close up there, 
and I had left my haiidk^Tchief on the 
leU'graph table, and fri rnuaitly \vi])ed my per- 
spiring fac(* vvitli my smutty hands. When I 
climbed down again you should have seen 
me ! 1 had that, morning pul on a white 

summer dress mamma had just sent down to 
m<.*, an<} it was ruine<l, and my face was as 
black ns any 'ro})sv y(.)u ever saw. W'hal 
made it more horrible was tiiat the |xis- 
S(‘nger going south whistled just as I 
desc(Mided from the loft, and not knowing 
my face was in such a horrid condition, 

I gatlu-nai up my train mail and went 
out on the platform, and sucii a guying as 
the train men gav(^ rrie ! d'here was a 
grinning face at every car window as the 
train pulled by. Oh, dear ! what a fright I 
found myself when T looked in my mirror ! ” 
As we .sat in the office during the evening 
chatting she grew more and more vivacious 
and jolly, and^our merry laughter rang out in 
marked contrast to the usual stillne-ss which 
prevailed about the dreary station. We 
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went to supi)er at the section house, and on 
reti^rning she went at once to the key and 
asked the dispatcher if the train then nearly 
due was on time. 

No. 4 delayed by wMsh-out below Guthrie,” 


water, Miss Rankin passed from the room, 
and had scarcely disappeared ere I heard 
heavy footsteps on the platform, and a 
moment later the front door was thrown 
open an(j four^masked men entered and 



“K(»rK MASKED MEN ENTKKICD.” 


came the reply. “ Gan’t say how soon track 
will be repaired.” 

“Oh, dear! My usual luck,” she said. 
“ I seldom find a train on time when 1 want 
to go anywhere ! ” 

“Are you then so anxious to terminate 
what has been to me a most delightful visit ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Oh, no. I assure you I have enjoyed it 
fully as much as yourself, but I fear I will 
become tiresome to you w'ith my senseless 
chatter.” 

I felt like assuring her that a lifetime 
spent in her society would not weary me. 
The time sped swiftly until the grey shades 
of evening began to gather, and I lighted the 
office lamp. No. 4 was reported safely over 
the break in the track, and would reach Red 
Mock aboul nine o'clock, ^ 

Excusing herself a moment to go to the 
cooler in the freight-room for a drink of icC 


covered me with murdt-rous - looking re 
volvers. 

“Git avay from that table, young feller, 
an' don't you make a move t’ords that telly- 
graph till the train comes, or it’ll find a piece 
o' baggage 'yar it ain’t looking fur. How 
soon is she due ? ” 

I am not naturally a coward^ but this harsh 
transformation from a blissful dream of love 
to the very precincts of death unnerved me, 
and I confess I was thoroughly frightened. 
Then came the thought that Miss Rankin 
W'ould return in a moment, and what indig- 
nities might not be offered her by these 
members of the notorious Dalton gang (for 
such I knew them to be) ; cruel, reckless 
men wdio had less regard for women than for 
the dumb brutes which carried them to 
plat:es of safety after their lawless raids. 

“ The train is past due now, but has been 
delayed by a wash-out below Guthrie, and 
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mav not be here for several hours yet/’ I 
re[)lied. “I’h ask about her.” 

J made a move toward the telegraph table, 
hoping by a w<frd to warn the dispatcher, but 
at the ominous clickirfj; of a^iistol. 

“ No, you don’t,” the leader said. If you 
w.int that pale hide o’ yourn tattobed with 
lold lead, you jest make another break like 
that ! Ver lyin’ about that train, an’ we’re 
i^cdn’ to camp right ’yar with you till it 
( onics, fur we have business with it. Sit 
down on that bench.” • 

I could but obey. 'J'he mental torture T 
endured was terrible, not only through fear 
of Miss Rankin’s return to the office, but 
du-ough tiie knowledge that an attempt was 
lo be made to rob the train, and the lives of 
good men might be sacrificed dt'frnding the 
[Moperty intrusted to their ('are. How 
could the rof)l)ers be frustrated? If J could 
but rt‘ach the key and flash the w'ords, “ Train 
robbers,’’ and sign my office call, the dispatcher 
would ht^ar and understand ; for in those 
troiililous days the keen -earth night guardians 
of the company’s intere.sts were ever on the 
alert for such intelligenc'c. ]''or half an hour 
I weighed the matter of a desficrate atteiiifit 
in my mind. 1 had lost fear of my charming 
visitor’s safety, feeling satisfied by her absence 
that she had heanl the robbers and was 
conc'caled in the freight-^room, or had esc'aped 
by the back door and gone to the section- 
1 louse for aid. But what assistance could 
I'onie from there? 1 kntjw there was not a 
!i rearm in the section- 
iumsc, and the section 
men would Seek safety 
in flight at the first 
intimation that T was 
in the hands of the 
dreaded Dalton gang. 

1 at last determined 
to make one desperate 
attenifit to w^arn the 
train - dispatcher, and 
thus save thetr;iiii from 
robbery. I did not 
believe the villains 
would shoot, and felt 
that although they 
•night use me roughly 
h^r my attempt, my 
duty to the company 
demanded that I 
should make it and 
meet the consequences. 

Waiting until I 
heard the dispatcher 
respond to a report of 


Sit 

the belated train from Mulhall, but two 
stations below', and knowing that he w<i^ at 
his table, 1 rose and bounded to^vard my 
instrument. , 

“ Trai ” 

I got no further, 'fherc was a loud report, 
I felt a heavy blow ac'companied by a stinging 
sensation on my right thigh, and sank to the 
floor. 

“You cussed fool, that’s yer game, is it? 
Lucky fur you my gun w'ent off afore I got it 
raised, or that shot’d a tiik you whar’ it’d a 
done more good ! ” 

'I'hey ])ickc*d me up and threw me roughly 
on the bcmii, cursing me in a fearful manner 
for my attempt to thwart them in their plans. 

I knew' 1 had been shot through the thigh, 
but from the .ibsciu c of si'vtTe pain felt sure 
the hone had not h<‘cn broken. 

'I'he train must be imaring Wharton, the 
n(!Xt station south, and after passing there no 
earthly power (amid pri'viaU it from falling 
into the hands of the si'owling villains who 
sat near mt\ iiu* instrumtml had been 
(juiet for a long time, and 1 laid trembling 
with anxiety expecting every moment to hear 
Wharton rejiort the |)assing of No. 4. 

“ Click ! (. ’lick ! K*r-r-r-r ( lick ! ” 

Wliat (\aiised the instrument to act so 
(|ueerly? Then, in clear ('lickings, 1 heard 
the disjiatcher’s call. Wharton wais about to 
r(‘p(.)rt the train but, no! My owm office 
signal was signed to the call. What did it 
imim ? 'J'he dispatcher re sponded, and my 
heart gave- a great 
throl) of d(flight as I 
htxird these words 
flashed over the wire 
“ 'I’his is Cr at Red 
Rock. Sd held by 
train robbers in office. 

I have ware tafiped in 
loft. Stop No. 4, 
Wharton, quick ! ” 

I iK^ard that, and 
will hold 4 here all 
right,” Wharton broke 
in and said. 

An order w'as sent 
him to hold the train 
for further orders, and 
an explanatory message 
sent to the conductor. 

'Thank Cod, the train 
was safe ! I under- 
stood it all now. The 
brave little girl had 
heard the robbers 
when they entered, had 





listened to our conversation, and recalling 
her^ former experience in the dirty loft, had 
climbed up there in the darkness, broken one 
of the wires ^ and, striking the ends together, 
had been al^)le to communicate with the dis- 
patcher. In the stillness of the night I knew 
she could hear every click of the instrument 
below, and work as effectively as if sitting at 
the telegraph table. 

In a few^ minutes a call came from the 
dispatcher, which she promptly responded 

to. 

“ God bless you, little girl, you have done 
great work this night. Special train with 
sheriff’s posse will leave in five minutes, 
and make* run to Red Rock in forty-five 
minutes. Remain where you will be safe in 
case of a fight with robbers.” 

‘‘Oh ! ] am so fearful Scl has been killed,” 
I heard her say. I heard them threaten 
to kill him and heard a shot, followed by a 
shuffling of feet.” 

In a tone of voice so loud 1 knew she 
could ht?ar it, I said ; 

Men, I have beiai sliot in the thigh and 
am in pain. This lieneh is a hard bed for a 
wounded man. \Voifl you carry me in and 
lay me on my bed in the next room ? ” 

“W'at do we keer how you suffer after 
that bad break o’ yours ? l.ay still, or you’ll 
get more of it ! ” 

1 heard the little heroine report the words 
to the dispateher, and felt that my object had 
been accomplished and her anxiety relieved. 
In a moment came a message intended for 
my ears : — 

“ Brace up, l"red, for help is coming. 
We’ve got the licst of this game, but I am 
distressed at your condition, old fellow. 
Grin and bear it. I will be with you the 
minute the train gets here. — O.” 

God bless her ! And she called me. Fred ! 
Her heroism fanned yet brighter the flames 
of love in my heart, and I felt that ber lan- 
guage indicated that she held me in more 
than ordinary regard. 

Were I dealing with fiction I would write a 
Imid descriiuion of a desperate conflict 
between the sheriff’s posse and the outlaws, 
but as I am detailing an actual experience, 


and the story no doubt, be read by« 
many acquainted with the facts, I must 
adhere closely to the lines of truth. The 
special stopped about a miU? north of the 
station to^ allow Vhe posse to disembark, and, 
by advancing noiselessly, surround the depot 
andcaptiire the robbers ; but, alas for the well- 
laid plan, the noise of the train was heard, 
and fearing a trap, the scoundrels, leaving me 
a parting curse, hastened from the office, 
mounted their horses, which had been 
secured near by, and made their escape 
before a shot was fired. 

A few months later, while on leave of 
absence granted me from the handsome 
station given me in a beautiful Kansas town, 
a telegram was handed to me as I stood in 
the parlour of Mrs. Rankin’s pretty cottage 
home in Arkansas C^ity. 1 read it and handed 
it to a little woman dressed in bridal robes 
w’ho stood at my side. Then the chief train- 
dispatcher read it aloud to the assembled 
guesLs. It ran as follows : 

^“Topeka, Kansas, May lo, i8 — . 

“Mr. and Mrs. Fred Saunders, 

“Arkansas City, 

“ All the officials of the Santa Fc Company 
join iq warmest congratulations, with the 
sincere prayer that the new lives you to-day 
begin may never be shadowed by a cloud of 
care. W hile we regret the loss of the valued 
services of our little heroine of Red Rock, wt* 
glean .satisfaction from the fact that we will 
yet hold her husband, and will always feel 
that she, too, is a cherished member of the 
great Santa Fe family. May the sun of true 
happiness ever illumine your lives. 

(Signed) “ R. B. Gi:mmkm., 

“Sup’t of Telegraph.” 

“ I ant commissioned,” added the dis- 
patcher, “ to place these two envelopes 
among the gifts from loving friends on this 
table. They bear slight tokens of apprecia- 
tion of valuable services from the Santa k'e 
Company and fr(Jm the W' ells;Fargo Express 
Company.” ' ^ 

There was an envelope addressed to 
Carrie, and one to myself. Each contained 
a crisp, new, uncreased $i,ooo greenback. 



Through a Telescope, 

By Sir Rokert Ball. 

II.— tliE PLANET SATURN. 



MEMORABLE astronomical 
discovery was made in the 
year i6ro. Galileo had just 
perfected that wonderful tele- 
scope which, for the first time, 
enabled • man to view the 
heavens under more advantageous circum- 
stances than those which the mere optical 
apparatus provided by Nature afforded him. 
Galileo discovered, by the help of this new 
instrument, that the object which had been 
known from time immemorial by the name 
of Saturn was not a mere globe like the sun 
or the moon, Jupiter or Venus. What 
Galileo saw, or at all events thought he saw, 
was that this particular planet consisted of a 
large central globe, accompanied by tw'o 
other smaller globes, one on each side. To 
use his own expression 
in announcing his dis- 
CO very, he “ had seen 
Saturn three-fold.’' In 
the course of the move- 
ment of the planet a 
time presently arrived 
when, to the astonish- 
ment of Galileo, these 
two appended globes 
disappeared. ‘‘ Can it 
be,” asked the great 
philosopher, “that 
Saturn has devoured his 
children ? ” 

For forty - five years 
the nature of these extra- 
ordinary appendages to 
Saturn, w^hich were 
sometimes visible and 
sometimes invisible, pre- 
sented an enigma to 
astronomers. Huyghens, 
however, in 1655, by a combination of acute 
observation and ingenious reasoning, demon- 
strated that the phenomena in question could 
only be produced by a ring which, though 
completely detached from Saturn, revolved 
around the great central globe. Nearly two 
centuries and a half have elapsed since the 
Saturnian mystery was thus happily explained, 
and each sucoeeding generation of astro- 
nomers has done its best to explain m?)Te 
fully the marvellous features of this rinpd 
system.. The stream of dilpovery has thus 
flqUlfed onward continually y; indeed^ a very 




Photogr^h of the Planet Saturn. 
H. Pickering, with 
telescope of i3in. a 


important step has been made only quite 
recently, in illustration of the ultimate 
texture of the ring. ^ 

After the achievement of Huyghens^; 
next great advance in our knowledge Of the 
Saturnian system is due to J. E. D. Cassiiii^l^ 
who discovered the now well-known dark line 
of division which marks the ring into two 
regions, namely, the inner ring and the outct^ 
ring. The existence of this importaijl ' 
feature was announced in 1675. No doubt 
is now entertained that this dark line is not . 
merely a mark, but that it is a veritable 
separation of the rinj^ into two 
portions. Up to the present, however, 
it does not seem to have been quite 
demonstrated that it is possible to see clearly ;, 
through the line of Cassini. There would ^ ■ 
only one really satislac: 
tory method of testii^ig , 
the question as to the 
dark mark being actually 
a void space, but thb 4 : 
opportunity for puttinijC;ij 
this test into practice 
does not, as yet, afipear 
to have arisen. A^ 
Saturn moves across 
the heavens, it must 
occasionally pass be* h 
tween the earth and^ 
certain of the fixe^ii 
stars. If it should 
happen that the planef ^' 
passed over a sufficiently 
bright star, it would bfe 
extremely interesting to 
observe whether the stsi 
could be discern^^/:; 
through the dark lin%^' 
If that line were 
an actual opening, as we have good rpsoh |b 
believe, the star should be seen shining Jv 
undiminished brilliance through the qarrb#' 
aperture. 

Besides this division so well known to 
every observer, there is another much fainter 
line which marks the outer ring into two 
nearly equal portions. It is generally best 
seen at the extremities most femote from the , 
planet. Evidently in* this case there is not 
a complete division through the substance of 
the'^'Hng. Therp can also be no doubt that, 
||r fevourable ^ 


Taken by Prof. W. 
an exposure of 6ni. x6s., and 
;in. apcrtiwc. 1889, February, yd. 

, 54m.. li.M.T. (From the Monthly NoUcc.h of 
the Royal Astronomical Society,) 
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for ♦ observation, 
many other divi- 
sions are to. be 
discerned in both 
rings besides 
those more pro- 
minent ones 
which we have 
here mentioned. 

In fact, glimpses 
Saturn have 
been occasionally 
obtained which 
seem to show the 
rings divided into 
a series of ribbons 
of bright mate- 
rial separated by 
narrow dark lanes. •No doubt such a theory 
of ring-formation can hardly be regarded as 
thoroughly well established ; at the same time 
it must be observed that what we certainly 
knpw as to the structure of the ring — and this 
is xk point which will be dealt with i)resently — 
leads us to the belief that some such sub- 
division of the broad, flat rings into multitudes 
of narrow concentric rings is certainly pos- 
sible. 

One reason why our knowledge of the 
features of Saturn and its rings has been 
gathered in so slowly is connected with the 
long period required by this planet to accom- 
plish a revolution around the sun. Saturn 
takes no less than thirty years for each 
of these great journeys. As there are only 
, particular parts of its orbit in which certain 
of the phenomena can be studied to 
advantage, it necessarily 
^ that much time 

' ^ often have to elapse 
in the complete elucida- 
tion of any particular 
point Thus for instance, 
iOn the question of visi- 
^ Miity through the dark 
ilines, there is a certain 
position in which the 
planet is sometimes placed 
which might throw much 
li^ht on the matter. It 
will occasionally happen 
in the course of Saturn’s 
movement around the sun, 
diat the plane of the ring 
passes between the earth 
Jjand ihe sun. In such a 
it would not be the 
fUn-illumined side whj^h 
would then be turi^ 


1 July 2, 1894, by Prof. E. E. Barnard, with the groat 
refractor of the Lick Observatory. The shadow of the rings upon the 
globe and of the globe on the rings may Ijc noted. (From the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society.) 



Saturn ta seen on October aa and 39, 1801, ^6ln. 
refractor, lick Obaervatory. Drawn by Prof. 
£. £. Barmunl. (From the Monthly Notices 
of tl^ 4U^i|oinical 


towards the earth, 
as is generally 
th^ case, 7 'he 
face on ’which 
the sun does not 
shine would be 
that which was 
then exposed to 
our inspection. 
Such an occur- 
r e n c e would 
afford a very in- 
teresting object 
for those who are 
provided with 
good telescopes. 
So slowly does 
the planet move, 
however, that we must wait until the year 
1907 before the necessary opportunity arises. 

A very remarkable extension was given to 
our knowledge of the planet in 1850. Up 
to that time it had been supposed that the 
ringed system consisted simply of the two 
well-known bright objects divided by the 
conspicuous line of Cassini. But in the 
year we have named, Professor Bond, the 
distingqished astronomer of Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., made an 
announcement which riveted the attention of 
the astronomical world. He announced that 
besides the two well-known rings, there was yet 
another which had eluded the penetration of 
all previous astronomers. This third ring 
extendAl from the innermost margin of the 
two older rings, half-way towards the globe 
of the planet. Professor Bond was not, 
however, destined to enjoy 
the entire glory of this 
discovery. This new 
Saturnian feature was 
simultaneously discovered 
by an accomplished 
English astronomer — Mr. 
Dawes. ^ The first com- 
ment that is apt to be 
made on hearing of the 
existence of this new ring 
is to express surprise that 
it had never been dis- 
covered before. This is 
not due to the fact that 
the ring is not large 
enough, nor that it does 
not occupy a sufficiently 
conspicuous position. 
The reason why this new 
object had escaped the 
attention off all 
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Saturn as sren on Fchruary ii, 1884. Drawn by Henry fVatt. 
(From the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomiail 
Society.) 


istronomers, notwithstanding that they had 
observed Saturn so many hundreds of times, 
s to be found in the peculiar character of 
;he new structure. It is certainly true that 
;he outer rings must not be regarded as solid 
objects, they are not even liquids, but yet 
hey seem quite solid objects in comparison 
;o the extraordinarily delicate feature which 
vas revealed to the penetrating search of 
Professor Bond and Mr. Dawes, d’his new^ 
•ing has not the brightness of the other 
irigs ; indeed, its peculiar appearance is 
aifficiently defined in that term “ crape-ring,” 
)y w^hich it is generally known. It jJossesses 
i semi-transparency resembling that of crape, 
ind this makes it so faint in comparison with 
he brilliant rings and the brilliant globe of 
he planet, that it had long escaped attention. 
^Vith the good telescopes now generally 
listributed, it is quite easy to see tl*e crape- 
ing, and astronomers have come to regard it 
IS a familiar object. 

It has been sometimes supposed that 
'hanges are in actual progress in the struc- 


ture of the appendages of Saturn, and thi^ 
these changes are of vast magnitude and^O 
ceed with great rapidity, and it has beef 
thought that in con.sequence of these change 
the crape-ring has assumed in these days i) 
more conspicuous character than it formCTlj 
possessed. An attempt has thus been mad« 
to account for the fact that the crape-ring 
eluded the penetration of an observer 
so skilful as William Herschel, who de- 
voted much care, with ex(]uisite and power- 
ful instruments, to the observation of Saturn; 
JUit 1 do not think that this affords any 
ground for the belief that changes of appre- 
ciable magnitude are going forward in the 
Saturnian system. It is well known that 
after an astronomical object has been dis- 
covered, it may tlien frequently be seen 
by an instrument of inferior power to that 
employed in making the discovery — for when 
an observer knows exactly what he has tO 
look for, his chances of seeing it become 
materially increased. This fact, taken in 
conjunction with the present abundance dl 
excellent telescopes, will quite suffice to 
explain how it comes that the crape-ring is 
now so frequently observed, notwithstanding 
the fact that it eluded all observers up to 
the year 1850. 

As to the features on the glcrbe of Saturn, 
which lies poised in the centre of the rings, 
there is not very much to be said, The 
astronomical artist who finds such scope for 
his pencil in depicting the .seas and the con- 
tinents, the ice-caps, or the canals, on Mars, 
sees comparatively little that he can draw on 
the mighty Saturnian ball. No doubt certairi 
belts or zones are sometimes to be discerned 
with more or less distinctness upon the globe 



Showing Saturn and six of hts satellites —Japetus, Titan, Rliaaj Oione, Tethys, Emieladut— on February 7, 1852. 
(From the publications of the Hatinacd Cdllege Obsemtory.) 
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of the planet, but they are, however, even at 
the ^ best, only very faintly marked. One 
"■bing is perfectly certain, namely, that 
aturn presents to the observer no indi- 
ations whatever of the presence of any 
etmanent features. It st*ems as certain 
s knything can be with respect to a globe 
^hich is distant from us by 884,000,000 
liles, that Saturn as we see it is not a solid 
bject What we look at is plainly a surface 
f clouds and vapours, so thick and dense, 
iiat our vision has never been able to 
enetrate through them to a depth sufficient 
5 show whether or not there is any 


are able to learn the density of the materials 
of Saturn, as compared with those of other 
globes, such for example as our earth. It is 
known that this globe of ours is betw^een five 
and six tiftes the weight of a globe of water 
of the same size. This has been the result 
derived from very careful experiment and 
observation. It is, however, easy to perceive 
by a little general reasoning that some such 
conclusion as that we have just stated 
would be extremely probable. P'or the 
rocks which compose the earth’s crust are 
between two and three times as heavy, bulk 
for bulk, as water ; while iron, w^hich enters 



solid interior to Saturn. There cannot be 
a doubt that the stupendous envelope of 
clouds and vapours which encomjxisses Saturn 
renders the physical condition of that globe 
tptally different in every^ w^ay from the physical 
conditions of such a globe as our earth or as 
Mars. There is also another line of reason- 
ing by which we can convince ourselves of 
the fact that the globe of the ringed planet 
has been greatly svrollen by volumes of clouds 
and vapours. By suitable observations on 
the moons with which Saturn is attended, it 
is possible to determine the weight of the 
central orb, by whose attractive power the 
movements of the nioons are controlled* 
The diameter of the planet ^as also been 
measured, and its volume has thus been 
ascertain^, and from knowii^ these facts we 


without doubt very largely into the constitu- 
tion of the earth, is rather more than seven 
times as heavy as water. Common-sense 
would thus seem to show that the earth as 
a whole must be heavier ttban a globe of 
stone the same size, while mot so heavy as a 
globe of iron the same size. Hence we 
might have anticipated that our globe should 
be, as experiment has shown it to be, about 
five or six times as heavy as a globe of water 
of equal bulk. The specially remarkable 
circumstance with regard to the globe of 
Saturn is, that the materials of which it is 
made are very much lighter than the materials 
of the earth. The planet is so vast, that it 
would take six hundred globes as large as our 
earth agglomerated into one to be equal in 
volume to the ball of Saturn. If this celestial 
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body had been constituted in the same 
manner as our earth is constituted, it might, 
therefore, be Reasonably expected that the 
weight of the ringed planet*would^be in like 
proportion to its bulk, that is to say, about 
six hundred times as heav^y as the eurth. As 
a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. 
Saturn does not 

weigh one hun- , — ... — 

dred times as 
much as the 

here a wide dis- 
crepancy. The 

materials of the „j . j 

great planet must 
be, on the whole, 

far lighter than 

those of which 

the earth is built. ||||^jjj|jg||||||||^^ 

Our earth, though 

an equally large 
ball of iron, is 
yet far heavier 
than an equally 
large ball of 
stone. Saturn, on 
the other hand, 
than 

own HHHIlHilllHI 

water. A globe i 

etjually large and 
equally heavy 
with Saturn 
would float upon 
water. It is im- I 

possible to dis- ' 

sociate the rela- 
tive lightness of 
Saturn from the | 
fact that it is | 
encompassed | 

with a stupen- |||__ i | 

doUS mass of Fig. i shows sixteen different aspec 
P 1 A 11 /I e presented towards us. Fig. 2 she 

C 1 O U a S . Z)l the planet. Fig. 3 ‘K- 4 

course, these* the various marks which 

_i j 1 subsidiary rings which have been 

Clouds have com- “ Salum and Its System," by pen 

paratively little 

weight, but they have added enormously to 
the bulk of Saturn, and have thus tended to 
reduce its average density. It is, however, 
quite possible that in the central parts of 
the planet there may be materials possessing 
a density as great or possibly even far greater 
than the density of any materials in » the 
earth. 

There is no difficulty in satisfactorily 
a^unting 4br the great discrepancy which 


Fig. I shows sixteen different aspects in which Saturn and its rings are 
presented towards us. Fig. 2 shows the various positions of the globe of 
the planet. Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 show projections of the ring systems, 
and of the various marks which they contain. Fig. 5 expresses the 
.subsidiary rings which have been sometimes glimpsed. (From Proctor's 
“ Saluni and its System," by permission of Messrs. Chatto and W'indus.) 


exists between the physical state of Sattim ^ 
and the physical state of the earth. VVe know , 
that the earth contains a vast store of heisit 1 
in its interior, and that conseqifently it must 5; 
once have been hotter, much hotter, at the ; 
surface than it i% at present. For, as OUr, S 
globe is certainly slowly cooling down, it is 

quite obvious 

^ further 

we look back the 
I hotter do we find ' 
our 

have been. In* 
deed, it seems , 

„ 1 — impossible to 

Hlil!!i||||||H|pi^ doubt that 

epoch ex- 

J cessively remote, ^ 
L.r — even from 

geological point 
of view, there 

H||||||||||H have 

much heat 
that the surface 
of the earth was 
Ulllim unfitted to retain 

water except in 

Steam. We are 
hence led to look . 

in our earth’s > 
history, when 
the waters at 
present in the i 
oceans w^ere in ■ 
the form of 
mighty vapours 
encompassing 
our globe. At 
this time our J 
earth, though no ) 
heavier than it 

— — ., .. .. . . l]| is at present^ ":<'i 

. in which Saturn and its rings are niUSt haVC bceti 
the various positions of the globe of p. n o r m n ii < 1 V i 
luiw projections of the ring systems, cntJi ilJUUdfj 
they contain. Fig. 5 expresses the larger, and EH ■ ' 

ometimes glimpsed. (Fr<Hn Proctor's r • 1 u 

ission of Messrs. Chatto and W'indus.) OUtSlClC ObSemr 

who had the 
means of comparing the bulk of our earth 
with its weight, would have come to the 
conclusion that the density of our globe was 
comparatively small. He would, in fact, 
have found that the physical condition of our 
earth in many respects resembled the physical 
condition which thq planet Saturn has at 
present If if be asked why our earth should 
have passed through those stages of trans- 
fdrmatiop by which it has changed from its 
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primeval condition 
do%n to the form in 
which we now know 
it, while 8 aturn is 
still in such an early 
stage of development, 
thfe answer is, no 
doubt, to be found in 
the circumstance that 
Saturn is a vast globej, 
while our earth is a 
comparatively small 
one. We need only 
call attention to the 
somewhat trite fact 
that ft small body 
cools down more 
quickly than a large 
: one. The earth and 
Saturn, both highly 
' in the begin- 

ning, have each been 
cooling dow’ii ever 
since. The earth 
being comparatively 
small has parted so 
freely with its heat 
that it has assumed 
the form which we 
now know. Saturn, 
on the other hand, 
being a very large 
body, has but slowly 
parted with its heat, and, consequently, 
still retains vast stores in comparison with 
the present state of the earth. It would 
thus seem that in the present condition of 
the globe of Saturn, we have a picture of 
what our earth may once have been like. It 
iinlso seems probable that, as in the course of 
-ages Saturn gradually parts with its heat, a 
time will at length come when the water at 
present in the clouds which surround it will 
be collected into oceans on its surface. 

Though it seems almost certain that Saturn 
is a highly heated globe, yet it is not heated 
sufficiently to radiate forth light of its owm ; 
all the light w'hich we receive from thence is 
merely reflected sunlight. There is abundant 
proof of this in various ways. It is, for 
example, demonstrated in an interesting 
manner by the fact that the globe of Saturn 
appews quite black where the shadow of the 
ring is cast upon it. This, of course, would 
not have been the case if the globe had 
retained awy of its original luminosity. 

The phenomena of ^turn and his system 
present problems of the deepest ^pterest to 
astronomers of every cla^. Espmally has 


the structure of the* 
ring given rise to 
questions which have 
taxed alike thfe highest 
powers of the observ 
ing astronomer and 
of the accomplished 
mathematician. The 
mechanical character 
of the ring might at 
the first glance appear 
to be a comparatively 
simple matter. It 
might be thought that 
each of the two bright 
rings was a broad, 
thin belt of some 
solid material, but 
after a little reflection 
a mechanical diffi- 

culty of the gravest 
character will be seen 
to present itself. For 
think of the two 
halves of which each 
ring is comj)osed. 
Each such half is a 
stupendous arch, an 
arch which has to 
with.stand the attrac- 
tion of the ponderous 
globe in the centre. 
It is not very diffi- 
cult to calculate the strain to which the 
materiais of an arch of more than 

100,000 miles span would be subjected. 
Engineers are well accustomed to the 
notion that it is impossible for them to 
erect an arch which has a span beyond a 
certain limit. That limit is dictated by the 
circumstance that the pressure upon the 

stones or other material of which the arch 
is built increases with every increase of the 
span. Consequently a point would be some 
time reached wffien the pressure to which 
the stones are subjected is ‘so great, that any 
further increase in span \tould be attended 
with the danger that the structure w'ould 
collapse with its owm w'eight. This con- 
sideration defines the limit of the arch which 
could be constructed out of terrestrial 

materials. We can calculate the pressure that 
w^ould have to be withstood by the materials 
in an arch such as that made by one-half 
of Saturn’s ring. It is quite easy to prove 
tha^ this pressure would be so great, that even 
if the materials were many thousands of times 
tougher than the toughest steel, or any other 
known substance, it would be latterly impos- 
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Twelve views of the aspect of the Saturnian System, corresponrl- 
ing to the months m which the planet is in opposition. For 
example, if the opptisition is in January, the phase is as in 
Fig. 1 ; if in March, Fig. 3; if in becemher, Fig. 12. 
(From Sir Robert Hall’s ** Atlas of Astronomy," by per- 
mission of George Philip and Son.) 
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sible for the ring to resist the tendency to 
collapse. No doubt the strain on the struc- 
ture would b^ somewhat lightened by the 
fact that the ring is spinning round rapidly, 
rhe centrifugal force thence arising must, to 
a certain extent, neutralize the effact of the 
attraction of the planet. This circumstance, 
though it may lessen, yet it does not remove 
the difficulty, for the ring has a very con- 
siderable width. If the centrifugal force 
were so adjusted as to neutralize the strains 
in the middle portion of the ring, it would 


composed of myriads of little objects, ’ 
so minute that it is quite impossible f<# US/ 
to see it separately, at its present distaniC^i^ 
from the earth. These little* objects ^ 
however, in such incalculable myriad.s, ai^ 
they lie so cldse together, that we can 
see the mighty shoals which they form, ‘ 
though we are not able to discriminate the ' 
individual members. By this siqiposition 
the difficulty as to the mechanical condition 
of Saturn’s rings has been found to disappear. : 
Each of the little particles may be regarded 



Saturn and his rings in plan, with their dimensions in miles. (From Sir Robert Ball’s “ Atlas of Astronomy," by permission 

of George Philip and .Son.) 


as a moon or satellite in attendance ori thi: 
great planet. Each such moon revolves! 
around the central globe, pursuing its qwti 
track in complete independence of the move- 
ments of its neighbours, every one of which 
is also guided and held in its 'course by the 
supreme controlling power of the mighty 
Saturnian mass. 

And now we are able to understand wbal 
would seem otherwise quite inexplicable, and 
that is the exquisite structure of the crape- 
ring. For it is characteristic pf the most 
extraordinary^ feature in the solar system 
that it is semi-transparent; in fact, under 
certain the globe of the 


be too great for the inner portion, while it 
would not be great enough for the outer 
portion. Looked at in whatever way we 
please, it would seem quite impossible, on 
mechanical principles, that each ring of 
Saturn could be composed of a thin Ixjlt of 
solid material. 

The explanation of the character of this 
curious structure was first given by the late 
Professor J. Clark Maxwell. He conducted 
this memorable research by means of that 
instrument which is often more subtle ihan 
the telescope of the astronomer, I mean 
the pen of the mathematician. He thus 
showed thsf. the rings of Saturn must be 
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planet can be seen right through the crape* 
Though this ring, like the two bright 
rings, is said to be (juite thin, yet we must 
remember thkt the thinness is of a relative 
description. It is thin relatively to its 
- breadth or to the gigantic sfte of the planet, 
but measured in more familiar standards, 
the rings are doubtless hundreds of miles in 
thickness. Here, then, we have a structure 
or membrane, or whatever we may call it, 
hundreds of miles in thickness, which never- 
theless is siifhciently transparent to enable us 
to see through it. It is quite plain that the 
explanation we seek may be found in the 
circumstance that the crape - ring, like 
the outer rings, is composed of myriads 
*of small particles, only in the case of the 
semi - transparent ring 
the particles are mpre 
. scantily distributed, so 
thittr we are enabled 
in some degree to see 
between them. Thus 
we can account for the 
characteristic feature of 
the crape-ring, and thus 
one of the enigmas of 
the heavens has been 
solved. 

No one has yet seen, 
nor is it the least likely 
that anyone ever can 
; see, the little objects 
severally whose incal- 
culable myriads form 
the rings of Saturn. 

It is, however, most 
interesting to note 
tjiat we have recently 
from the dis- 
tir^ished astronomer. 

Professor Keeler, a 
very remarkable op- 
i tical confirmation of 
’ Clerk Maxwell's doc- 


trine. No observation upon Saturn which 
has been made for many years has excited 
so much interest as that wh;,ch has justly 
been aroused by Professor Keeler’s inves- 
tigation. The spectroscope enables us to 
discover Hhe speed with which luminous 
objects are moving towards the observer, 
or moving from him. Professor Keeler’s 
observations on Saturn’s ring with the 
spectroscope have thus given some notion 
of the relative velocities of the parts on the 
outside of the ring and of the parts on the 
inside. If a ring of Saturn were composed 
of a solid j)iece, then it is quite certain that 
all the part^ of that ring must revolve round 
the planet in the same time. If, however, 
according to Maxwell’s theory, the ring 
were composed of 
myriads of small parti- 
cles, then the particles 
on the inside, having 
shorter orbits to de 
scribe, and moving 
more quickly, will for 
a double reason occupy 
less time in accom- 
plishing a circuit of the 
planet than will the* 
particles on the out 
side. Professor Keeler 
has demonstrated by 
the spectroscope that 
there are in the different 
parts of the rings pre- 
cisely those varieties of 
movement which the 
theory of Maxwell would 
have led us to expect. 
We may thus regard the 
problem of the charac- 
ter of Saturn’s ring as 
solved. The anticipa- 
tions of theory have been 
confirmed by observa- 
tion. 



The orbits of the satellites of Saturn, with their periodic 
times. (From Sir Robert Ball's “ Atlas of Astro* 
nomy," by permission of George Philip and Son.) 
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CHAPTER Lt 

watiek’s. *• 

Y uncle’s house in Jerniyn 
Street was quite a small one — 
live rooms and an attic. ‘‘A 
man cook and a (X)ttage,” he 
said, “are all that a philosopher 
re(|uires.” On the other hand, 
il w.is furnished with the neatness and taste 
which l^elonged to his character, ^so tliat his 
most luMirioiis friends found something in 
th( tiny rooms which made them dis- 
( ontcnled with their own sumptuous man- 
sions. l^ven the attic, wliich had been 
.oii\crtc(l into my l)edroom, was the most 
|H rfcct little bijou attic that could possibly 
!u iinagini'd. iU‘autiful and valuable knick- 
knacks filled every corner of every apart- 
nuiit, and the house had become a per- 
t- ' t miniature mu.seum which would ha've 
if lighted a virtuoso. My uiK'lt^ explained 
ihc' presenct; of all thc^.se pretty things 
'Aith a shrug of his shoulders and a wave 
' '! h.is hands. “ 'bhey are dcs petites cadciutxP 
'.lid he, “but it would be an indisenttion for 
me to .say more.” 

We found a note from Ambro.se waiting 
tor us \vhi(‘h incrtiased rathia* than explaine(.i 
the mystery of his disappearance. 

“My dear Sir (fharles 'rregellis,”»it ran, 
“ it will ever be a subject of regret to me 
dial the force of ('ircumstaiKcs should have 
compelled me. to leave your .service in s(j 
abrupt a fashion, but something ot'curred 
during our journey from Friar’^i (.)ak to 
brighton which left me without any possible 
alternative. T tru.st, however, that my 
absence may ])rove to be merely a temporary 
'Uie. 'The isinglass recipe for the shirt-fronts 

in the strong-box at Drummond’s Bank. - 
Vours obediently,- Amiikose.” 

“ W'ell, I suppo?;e I must fill his place as 
f»<‘.st I can,” said my uncle, moodily. “But 
bow on earth could something have occurred 
to make him leave me at a time when we 
Were going full-trot down hill in my curricle ? 
1 shall never find his match again either for 
ohocolate or cravats. Je sttis desolc ! But 
now, nephew, we must send to Weston and 
have you fitted up. It is not for a gentleman 
to go to a shop, but for the shop to ccfuc 
to the gentleman. Until you have your 
f lothes you must remain en retraiteP 

Vol, 
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I’he measuring was a most solemn and 
.serious function, jhough it was nothing to 
the trying-on two days later, when my uncle 
stood by in an agony of ap[)rehensi(m as 
each garmcMit was adjusted, he aud Weston 
arguing over every .sixun and lapel and skirt 
until I was diz/y with turning round in front 
of them. riien, just as 1 had hoj)ed that all 
was s(‘Uled, in came young Mr. Brummel!, 
who [Momised to be an even greater exquisite 
than my imele, and thi* wliole matter had to 
he thmsht'd out between them. He, was a, 
good sized man, this Brummell, witli a long, 
fair fa(X‘, light brown hair, and sliglu sandy 
side-whiskers. His maniu'r was languid, his 
voice drawling, and whtle lie eclip.sed my 
uncle in the (rxlravagance of his speech, he, 
had not the air of manliness and decision 
which underlay all rnv kinsman’s affectations. 

“ VVdiy, Ueorge,” cried my uncle, “ 1 thought 
you were with your regiment.” 

“ I’ve sent in my papers,” drawled the 
other. 

“ 1 thought it would come to lluU.” 

“Yes. ’I'he 'I'enth was ordered to Man- 
chesUrr, and they could hardly e.vjiect me to 
go to a place like that. Besides, 1 found the 
major monstrous rude.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“He exp(‘( U“d me to know all about his 
afisiird drill, 'lYegellis, and I had other 
things to think of, as you may suppose. 1 
had no difficulty in taking my right place on 
parade, for there was a trooper with a red 
nose on a llea-bitten grey, and I had observed 
that my post was always immediately in front 
of him. 1'his saved a grt:al (k‘al of trouble. 
'I'he other day, however, when I came on 
parade, 1 galloped u[) one line and down the 
other, l)Ut the deiK'c a glimpsi* ( ould I get of 
that long nose of his ! 'I'hen, just as I was 
at my wits’ end, I cauglil sight of him, alone 
at one side ; so T forrmal up in front. It 
.seems he had btxm put there to keep the 
ground, and the major so far forgot himself 
as to .say that I knew nothing of my duties.” 

My uncle laughed, and Brummell looked 
me up and down with his largti, intolerant 
eyes. 

“These will do very pas.sably,” said he. 
“ Buff and blue are always very gentlemanlike. 
But a sprigged waistgoat would have been 
better,” • 

“F think not,” said my uncle, warmly. 


Copyright, 1896; by A. Conan Doyle, in the United States of America. 
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“ My clear 'rregellis, you are infallible upon country tailor. He bowed to me. Of courst; " 
a ciavat, but you must allow me the right of I knew what was due to myself. 1 looked ali 
my own judgment upon vests. 1 like it vastly round him, and there was an end to hi^ 
as it stands, i)ut a touch of red s])rig would career in town. Vou are frofh the country, 
give it the finish that it needs.” Mr. Stont??'’ * 

'I'hey argued with man^' examples and “ h’ron^ Sussex, sir.” 
analogies for a good ten minute.s, revolving “Sussex! Why, that is where I send ni\ 

washing to. 1’het\ 
is an ex(Hdleiii 
clear-starc'her living 
nt^ar Hayward s 
Heath. I send ni\ 
shirts two at .( 
tim(‘, for if you 
send nu)re it e.\ 
cites tile woman 
and diverts her 
atti’iition. I ean- 
not abide anything 
but country wash- 
ing. but 1 should 
b(‘ \astly sorry to 
have to Iiv(* there. 
W'bat can a man 
find to do ? ” 

‘‘N'oii don't bunt, 
Ceorge?” 

“ Wlu'n 1 do, it's 
a woman, but 
surely you don't 
go to hounds, 
rharles?” 

“ I was out with 
the bt'Ivoir last 
winter.’’ 

“ What amuse- 
ment can there be 
in flying about 
among a crowd of 
greasy, gallojfing 

f farmers? vt.‘r)' 

“ ■ini;v AK(.ri o Kt)K' A <.oon ii n mim'h-.s." mail tCJ llis OWll 

taste, l)Ut brookes’s 

round me at the same time with their heads window bv day and a snug corner of 
on one side and their glasses to their eyes. the maeao table at Watier’s by night, give 

It was a relief to me whcai they at last agreed me all I want for mind and body. Vou 

ui)on a compromise. heard how 1 jilucked Montague the brewer !” 

“Vou must not let anything 1 have said “ 1 have been out of town.” 
siiake your faith in Sir Charles’s judgment, “1 had eight thousand from him at a 
Mr. Stone,” .said brummell, very earnestly. sitting. ‘I shall drink your beer in future, 

1 assured him that 1 should not. Mr. Brewer,’ said 1. ‘Every blackguard in 

“If you were my nephew, I should expecrt London does,’ said hci. It was monstrous 

you to follow my taste. But you will cut a impolite of him, but some people cannot 

very good figure as it is. 1 had a young lo.se with grac e. Well, 1 am going down to 

cousin who came up to town last year with a Clarges Street to |.)ay Jew King a little of my 

rec'ommendation to myjeare. But he would intorest. Are you bound that w\ay? Well, 

take no ad\ ice. At the end f>f the second good-ljye, then ! I’ll see you and your young 

wet'k, I met him coining down St. James’s friend at the club or in the Mall, no doubt,’* 

Street in a snuff- coloured coat cut by a and he sauntered off upon his wf.y. 
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• “ 'fhat young man is destined to take my 

0 ,” said iny iinele, gravely, when Hruni- 
iin ll had departed. “ He is (]uite young and 

no dt'S('ent,®biit lie has made his way by 
iiis ('ool effrontery, by his natural taste, and 
[.y liis extravagance of speech. 'I'here is iH) 
{iian who ('an be impolite in so jiollshed a 
i.ishion. Already his oi)inion is ([noted in 
the ehibs as a rival to my own. Well, everv 
man has his day, and when 1 am ('onviiK'ed 
iliai mine is [last, St. James’s Strca't shall 
kiiuw me no more, for it* is not in my nature 
le he ^»-eond to any man. but lunv, nepluw, 
m tiiat huff and blue suit you mav pass 
an\ wla re ; so, if you please, \vy will siej) 
mio my 7'/s-t) 7'is, and I will show y(»u some- 
hung o( th(,‘ town. ’ 

Mow can I deseribe all that wt‘ sawand all 
hiat We did upon that lovely sjiring (^lay? d'o 
im- It was as il' 1 had Inaai wafted to a fairy 
veitid, and my unele might ha\e been somt* 
i )t ih.-volent ('iiehanter in a high -('ollared, 
iong tailed eoat, who was guiding im* about 
in it. llesiiowtsd me the W'e^t end street.s, 
with the bright carriage's and the gaily dn.sssed 
Lulled and somhr(‘-('lad men, all crossing and 
hurrying and re-crossing like an ants’ nc'st 
uhen you turn it over willi a sti('k. Never 
had 1 foruu.'d a ('oiu'eption of such tmdK.’ss 
h..inks of houses, and such a ceaseless strc-am 
')!' life flowing luiween. J'lu.'n w'i:. j)assed 
hown the Strand, where the cn»\\d w.es 
hiieker lhane\er, and e\('n penetrated beyond 
remplc* bar and into the (hit)’, tliough my 
iiiw If begged me not to UKaition it,#fbr he 
’.v(Jiild not wish it to he generally known. 
I’hen^ ] saw the lAehange and the bank and 
ihiyvd’s (hoffee Mouse, with the brown ('oaled, 
^harpffaced nuMchants and the hurrving 
clerks, the huge horses and the busy dray 
men. It was a very differiaU \vt)rld this from 
tliat which we had left in the west a world 
of energy and of strength, where there was no 
place for the listless and the idle. \'oung as 
I was, I knew that it was here, in the forest of 
inert ’tKmt shipj>!ng, in the bales which swung 
up to th(* warehouse windows, in the headed 
w.iggons whi('h lajarcd over the ('obblestones, 
that I fie power of britain lay. Hc*re, in 
the (hity of London, was the taj)ro(;t from 
whi('h Em [lire and wealth and so many 
Ollier fine leaves had sfirouted. Fasiiion 
and sjieech and manners may change, aixl 
the City bells may ring out the hours until 
the clappers fall from their hinges, but tlic 
spirit of enterfirise within that S(]uarc rnileaor 
two of land must not ('liange, fur when it 
withers all that has grown from it must 
wither also, a 
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U'e lunched at SU‘[ihen’.s, the fa.shionable 
inn in bond Street, where I .saw a lint^ of 
tilburys and saddle Ik u ses, whieh stretched 
from the door to the further end iif tlie street. 
And thence we went to llu* Mall in St. James’s 
bark, and tlieiu:;' to llrookes's, the great 
Whig ('lull, and iheiK'e again to ^^’atier’s, 
where the men of fashion u.sed to gamlile. 
lAerywhere 1 met tlu* same sort of men, 
with their stiff figures and small waists, all 
sliowing the utmost d(‘feren('(' to my uncle, 
and for his .sake an c:isy tolerance of me, 
'I'lio talk was alwnys such as I had already 
heard at the Iknilioii : talk of [)oliti('s, talk 
of the King's health, talk of tlie brim'c’vS 
extra vagai !(•(', of the expe('ted rt'iie^al of 
the war, of horse-racing, and of tht* ring. 

I saw, too, that ceci iitrieity was, as my uncle 
had told UK', the la^lli()n : and if the folk 
u|)on the ('ontiiieiil loolf u[)on us evc-n to 
this day as being a nation ol’ lunatics, it is no 
doubt a tradition haiidtal down from the 
time when the oiilv tra\ellers whom iluyy 
were likel)' to sei' were drawn from the class 
which J was now minting. 

It was an age ol' heroiMii and of folly. On 
thr one hand s(>ldi(‘rs, sailors, and statesmen 
of tilt,' ([ualilv ot bill, Nelson, and allerward.s 
W ellington, had been forced to tin* front by 
the inimineiit menace of buonajiarte. We 
were great in arm.s, and were soon also to Ijc 
great in literatun*, for Sf'ott and byron Nvere in 
their day llu* strongest fon'es in l'a]r()[)e. On 
the other hand, a loucli ()f madness, real or 
assumed, was a |)ass[)ort through doors which 
were elose<l to wisdom and to virtue. 'The man 
who could enter a. drawingroom walking 
u[>on liis hands, the man who had filed his 
t«‘eth that lie might whistle like a eoa('hman, 
the man who alwa\ s s[)oke his thoughts aloud 
and .so ke[)t his guests in a ([uiv('r of apprC” 
heiision, tla/se wa re the [leople who found it 
easy to come to the front in J.ondon society. 
Nor could the hena.sm and the folly be kept 
ajiarl, for there were few who could ([iiite 
e.s('a[ie the contagion of the tiuK'S. In an 
age when the breiiiier was a heavy drinker, 
tile l.eader of tile ( )|)[)osiiion a liliertine, and 
the brince of Wales a (ombination of the 
two, it was hard to kiunv where to lo(.)k ffir a 
man whose [irivale and public characters 
were ecjually lofty. At the .same time, with 
all its iauUs it was a strofti^ age, and you 
will be fortunate if in your time the one 
island pnxluees fiva^ such nani(.‘s as biU, Fox, 
Scott, Nelson, and W’(;llington. • 

It was in \f a tier’s that night, seated l)y 
my uncle on one of the red velvet settees at 
the side of the room, that 1 had pointed out 




to ITU; sonK* of lhos(' singular cbarartcrs 
whosir fa me and (.TCcMUric itics arc even now 
not wholly for^oUen in th(‘ world. The long, 
ma'nV'pillarcd room, with its mirrors and 
chandeliers, was cianvded with full-hlooded, 
loud-voievd men about town, all in the same 
dark evening dress with white silk stockings, 
cambric shirt fronts, and little, flat chapeau- 
bras under their arms. 

“'I'hc ac'iddaced old gentleman with the 
thin legs is the Manjuis of Queensberry,” 
said my mu le. “ His rhai.se was driven 
nineteen miles in an hour in a match against 
the (Joiint 'I'aafe, and he sent a message 
fifty miles in thirty minutes by throwing it 
from hand to hand in a cricket-ball. The 
man he is talking to is Sir Charles Bunbury 
of the jockey Club, who had the Prince 
warned off tlie Heatji at Newmarket on 
account of the in-and-out ftding of Sam 
Chifney, his jockey. 'Fhere’s Captoin Barclay 
going up to them now. He knows more 


about training than any man alive, and he has 
walked ninety miles in twenty-one hours. 
You have, only to look at liis calvt^s to see 
that Nature built him for it. There’s another 
walker there, the man with a flowered vest 
standing near the fireplace. That is JUick 
Whalley, who walked to Jerii.salem in a long 
blue coat, lop l)oots, and buckskin.s.” 

“ Why did he do that, sSr ? I a.sked, in 
astonishment. * 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders. 

“ it was his humour,’’ said he. “ He 
walked into .society through it, and that was 
l)etter worth reaching than Jerusalem. There’s 
I .ord Petersham, the man with the beaky nose. 
He always rises at six in the evening, and he 
ow’ns the finest cellar of snuff in Europe. It was 
he who ordered his valet to put half-a-dozen 
of »herry by his bed and call him the day after 
to-morrow. He’s talking to Lord Panmure, who 
can take his six bottles of claret and argue 
with a bishop after it Evening, Dudley ! ” 
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“ Evening, Tregellis ! An elderly, vacant- 
looking man had stopped before us and was 
looking me up and down. 

“Some ycjfing cub Charlie 1'regellis has 

I .night in tlie country,” he murmuftxl. “ He 
doesn't look as if he would lie n^iich credit 
to him. been out of town, Tregellis ? ” 

“ for a few days.” 

“ Hem ! ” said the man, transferring his 
sleejiy ga/e to my uncle. “ He’s looking 
pnMtv had. He'll he going into the country 

II rt foremost some of these days if he doesn’t 
pull up I ” He nodded, and passed on. 

“ \'()u mustn't look so mortified, nephew,” 
Slid my uncle, smiling. “'I'haU's oUJ lord 
Dudley, and he has a trick of thinking 
alniid. IV'ople used to he offendcal, hut 
thev lak(‘ no notice of him now. It 
\\\is only last vvi't'k when he was dining at 
Lord login's that lua apologizc'd to the com- 
p.my for the shocking liad cooking. He 
thought he was at his own talile, you see. It 
gives him a place of his own in society. 
That's Lord Harewood he has fastened on to 
now. Harewood's jieculiarity is to mimic 
the Lrinc'c in everything. One; day the Prince 
hid his (pJcMie hehind the c'ollar of his coat, so 
IIarew(.)od c'ut his off, thinking that they were 
going out of fashion. Here’s Limllev, the 
ugly man. L/wnmie. /did' they called him 
in Paris. M'he other one is Lord Eoley - 
tlu;y call him Number ii, on acc'ount of his 
thin legs.” 

“ 'I'liere is Mr. Prummell, sir,” .said I. 

“ Ves, he’ll come to us presently. 'That 
yf.'ung man has certainly a future before him. 

I )o you observe the way in which he looks 
round the room from under his drooping 
eyelids, as though it were a condescension 
that he should have entered it? Sti^ill conceits 
are intolerable, but when they are pushed to 
tlie uttermost they lx*come respectable. How 
do, (ieorge ? ” 

“ Have you heard about VTreker Merton ?” 
asked Hrummell, strolling up with one or 
two other exefuisites at his heels. He has 
run away with Pis father's woman-cook, and 
actually married her.’^ 

“ What did Lord Mc.Tton do? ’’ 

“ He congratulated him warmly, and con- 
fessed that he had alw'ays underrated his 
intelligence. He is to live with the young 
couple and make a handsome allowance on 
condition that the bride sticks to her old 
duties. By the way, there was a rumour 
that you were about to marry, Tregellis. 

“ I think not, ' answered my uncle. “ It 
would be a mistake to overwhelm one by 
attentions vjbich are a pleasure to many.” 
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“ My view, exactly, and very neatly 
pressed,” cried Bnimnu'll. “ Is it fair to 
break a dozen hearts in order to intoxicate 
one with rapture? Lm off to the C!ontinent 
next week.” 

“ Bailiffs ? ” ahjvcd one of his ('ompanions. 

“'Too had, Piernpoint, No, no, it is 
pleasure and instruction ('omhincil. Besides, 
it is necessary to go to Paris for your little 
things, and if ther(‘ is a chaiu c of the Avar 
breaking out again, il would lie well to lav in 
a sup[>ly.” 

“ (^)uite right,” said my mu le, who .seemed 
to have made up his mind to outdo Brummell 
in extravagaiua-. “ I usetl (o gt't mysulj>luir- 
colouriHl gloves from the Palais Royal* \V1ien 
the war broke out in ’p;; I was cut off from 
them for nine years. Had it lU't been for a 
lugger which I specially hired to snuiggh! 
them, I might have birtl rediiceMl to Lnglish 
tan.” 

“'I’he TaigUsh are ex<“elleiU at a fiat iron 
or a kitchen poker, but anything more 
delicate is bi'yond them.” 

“Our tailors are good,” c'ried my unc'le, 
“ hut our stuffs laek taste and variety. 'The 
war has maele us more' rt>r<)ri> than ever. It 
has cut us off from lra\(‘l, and there is 
nothing like' trave‘1 for expaiuling the mind. 
Last year, for example, I came upon some 
new waistcoating in the Srpiare of San Marco 
at \Tnice*. It was yellow, with the frrettiest 
little twill of pink running through it. How 
could I hn\e s«*en it had I not travelled? I 
brought it hai k with me, and lor a time it 
was all the rage.” 

“'The Ihince. took it up.” 

“ Ves, he usually follows my lead. We 
dre.sscd so alike last year that we were 
freipicnlly mistaken for each other. It tells 
against me, hut so it was. He often corn- 
[)laiiis that things do not look as well upon 
him as upon me. but how ean T make the 
obvious reply? By the way, (Icorge, I did 
not see you at the MarchioiuNss of Dover’s 
ball.” 

“ Yes, I was there, and lingered fora (juarter 
of an hour or so. I am surprised that you 
did not see me. I di<l not go past the door- 
way, however, for tmdue preference gives rise 
to jealousy.” 

“I went early,” said my uncle, “for I had 
heard that there were to be some tolerable 
deimtantes. It always pkiases me vastly 
when I am able to pass a compliment to any 
of them. It has happened, but not often, 
for I keep to^ny own standard.” 

So they talkejd, these singular men, and I, 
looking from one to the other, could not 
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imagine how they could help bursting out 
a-la^hing in each other s fa(x*s. But, on the 
contrary, their conversation was very grave, 
and filled 014 with many little bows, and 
opening and shutting of snuff-boxes, and 
flickings of laced handkerchiefs. (^hiite a 
crowd had gathered silently around, and I 
could see that the talk had been regarded as 
a contest between two men who wen; looked 
upon as rival arbiters of fashion. It w^as 
finished by the Marcpiis of Qiieensberry pass- 
ing his arm through Brummeirs and leading 
him off, while my uncle threw out his laced 
cambric sliirt-froiU and sliot his ru files 
as if he were well satisfied with his share in 
the encounter. It 

is seven and forty 

years since 1 ■ 

looked upon that 
circle of dandies, 
and where, now, 
are their dainty 
little hats, the r 
wonderful waist- 
coats, and their 
boots, in wiii(‘h 
one could arrange 
one’s cravat ? 

T h e y lived 
strange lives, 
these men, and 
they died strange 
deaths some liy 
their own hands, 
some as I nuggars, 
some in a debtor’s 
gaol, some, like 
the most brilliant 
of them all, in a 
madhouse in a 
foreign land. 

‘‘There is the 
card-room, Rod- 
ney,” said my 
uncle, as we 
passed an open 
door on our way 
out. (llancing 
in, I saw a line 
of little, green 
baize tables with 
small groups of 
men sitting round, 
while at one side 

was a longer one, from which there came a 
continuous murmur of voices. “ You may lose 
what you like in there, save only^our nerve or 
your temper,” my uncle continued. “ Ah, Sir 
Lothian, I trust that the luck was with you ? ” 
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A tall, thin man, with a hard, austere face, 
had stejiped out of the open doorway. His 
heavily thatched eyebrows covered quick, 
furtive grey eyes, and his gauntsfeatur^s were 
hollowed the (Aeek and temple like water 
grooved flint. He was dressed entirely lu 
black, and I noticed that his shoulders 
swayed a little as if he had been drinking 
“ Tost like the deuce,” he snapped. 
“Dice?” 

“ No, whist.” 

“ You couldn’t get very hard hit over thyt.” 
“Couldn’t you ? ” he snarled. “ You j)l:iy 
a hundred a trick and a thousand on the rub, 
and lose steadily for five hours, and see wh;u 
you think of it.” 

My uncle was evidently 
slriK'k by the haggard look 
upon the othi;r’s fa(v. 

“ I hope it’s not very bad,” 
he said. 

] “ Bad enough. 

It won't bear 
talking about. Bv 
tliewa)’, d'regellis, 
h a v c y o u got 
your man for this 
fight yet ? ” 
‘^No.” 

“ Voii seem to 
be hanging in the 
wind a long timt*. 
It’s [)lay or j;)ay, 
you know. 1 shall 
claim forfeit il 
you don’t come 
to scratch.” 

“If you will 
name your day I 
will |ir()duce my 
man,SirTothian,’’ 
said my uncle, 
coldly. 

“ I'his day four 
weeks, if you like.” 
. ‘^Very good. 
The 1 8th of 
May.” 

“I hope to 
have changed my 
name by then ! ” 

“ How is that? ” 
asked my uncle, 
in surprise. 

“It is just possible that I may be Lord 
Avcvj.” 

“What, you have had some news?” cried 
my uncle, and 1 noticed a tremor in his 
voice. 
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» “ Tve had my agent over at Monte Vicieo, 

and he l)elieves he has proof that Avon died 
there. Anyhow, it is absurd to siipj^ose tliut 
because a il'furdercr chooses to fly from 
justice • 

“1 won’t have you use that word, Sir 
Lothian,” cried my uncle, sharf)ly. * 

“ \h)u were there as 1 was. You know 
that he was a murderer.” 

“ 1 tell you that you shall not say so.” 

Sir Lothian’s fierce little grey eyes had to 
lower themselves before the im|)erious anger 
whieii shone in my uncle’s. 

‘‘ Well, to let that point jxi.s.s, it is monstrous 
to su])pose that the title and tht; estates ('an 
remain hung u}) in this way for ever. J'm 
the lu'ir, 'Lregellis, and I’m going to have my 
rights.” 

“1 am, as you are aware, J.ord Avon’s 
deart'st friend,” said my uncle, sternly. 
“ Mis disappearance has not affected my love 
f)r him, and until his fate is finally ascer- 
t lined, 1 shall exert myself to .s(-e that his 
riglits also are respected.” 

‘‘Mis rights would he a long drop and a 
(.racked s[)ine,” Sir l.othian answered, and 
then, changing his manner suddenly, he laid 
his hand upon my uncle’s slet.‘V(.^ 

“ ( 'ome, comi.‘, 'Lregellis, J was hff» friend 
as well as you,” said he. But we cannot 
alter the facts, and it is rather late in tlie day 
for us to fall out ovt;r them. Vour invitation 
holds good for f’riday night?” 

“ ( ’ertainly.” 

“1 shall bring ('rab AN'ilson with ijie, and 
finally arrange the (.onditions of our little 
wager.” 

“ Very good, Sir I .othian ! I shall hope 
to sec you.” 

'Lhey bowed, and my uncle stopd a little 
time looking after him as he made his way 
amidst the crowd. 

“ A good sportsman, nei)hew,” .said he. 
“A bold rider, the best pistol shot in England, 
hut .... a dangerous man ! ” 


CltAFl'ER X. 

I'HK MEN OF THE KING. 

It was a-t the end of my first week in I..ondon 
that my unde gave a supper to the fiincy, as 
was usual for gentlemen of that time if they 
wished to figure before the public as 
Corinthians and patrons of sport. He had 
invited not only the chief fighting-men of the 
day, but also those men of fashion who viere 
most interested in the ring : Mr. Fletcher 
Keid, Lord Say and Sele, Sir Lothian Hume, 
Sir John Ljde, Colonel Montgomery, Sir 


"Lhomas Apreece, the Hon. Berkeley Craven, 
and many more. Lhe rumour that #the 
IVince was to be present had already spread 
through the dub.s, and invuations were 
eagerly sought after. 

The Waggon apd Horses was a well-known 
.sporting house, with an old prize-fighter for 
landlord. And the arrangements were as 
j)rimitive as the most Bohemian could wish. 
It was one of the many curious fashions 
which have now died out, that men who were 
hlasi from luxury and high living seemed to 
find a fresh piiiuani'y in life by desivnding to 
the lowest rescjrts, so that the night -houses 
and gambling-dens in Ck:)vent (larden or the 
Haymarket often gathered illustrious com- 
pany under their smoke-hlacktaied (’cilings. 
It was a c hange for thcan to turn their backs 
upon the (ouking of Weltjii; and of Ude, or 
the chambertin of old (J., and to dinc' upon 
a porter house steak washed down by a pint 
of bitter from a pt^wter pot. 

A rough crowd had assc nihled in the street 
to sec the fighting-men go in, and my uncle 
warned me to look to my pockets as we 
pushed our way through it. Within was a 
large room with faded red (airtains, a sanded 
tl(Jor, and walls which were co\'er(‘d with 
prints of pugilists and rnc'e horses. Brown 
Ii(jU()r-stainecI tables were dotted about in it, 
and round one of these half-a-do/en formid- 
able-looking men were seated, while (me, the 
roughest of all, was pereht'd upon the table 
itself, swinging his legs to and fro. A tray 
of small glasses and pewter mugs ♦itood 
beside them. 

“'Lhe hoys were thirsty, sir, so T brought 
up some ale and some lijHra]),” whisjiered the 
landlord ; “ I thought you would have ho 
objection, sir.” 

“Quite right, Bob! How are you all? 
How are you, Maddox? How art? you, 
Baldwin? Ah, Belcher, 1 am very glad to 
sec you.” 

'I'he fighting-men all rose and took their 
hats off, except the fellow on the table, who 
continued to swing his legs and to look my 
uncle very coolly in the face. 

“ How are you, Berks ? ” 

“ Pretty tidy. ’Gw are you ? ” 

“Say ‘sir’ when you speak to a genelman,” 
said Belcher, and with a sudden tilt of the 
table he sent Berks flying almost into my 
uncle’s arms. 

“ See now, Jem, none o’ that ! ” said Berk.s, 
sulkily. ^ • 

“I’ll learn •you manners, Joe, which is 
more than ever your father di(j. You’re not 
drinkin’ blackrjack in a boozin’ ken, but you 




are meetin’ noble, slap-u]) Corinthians, and 
it’s for you to behave; as such.” 

“ I’ve always been reckoned a j^cnclnian- 
like sort of man,” said IJerks, thickly, “but 
if so be as I’ve said or done wliat 1 ’adn’t 
ought to ” 

“ 1'here, there, berks, that’s all right ! ” 
cried my uncle, only too anxious to smooth 
things ovt*r and to pri'vent a quarrel at the 
outset of the evening. “Here 'are some 
more of our friends. How are you, Aprcece? 
How are you, C olonel ? Well, Jackson, you 
are looking vastly better. (lood evening, 
I.ade. 1 trust Lady l.ade was none the 
w6r.se for our pleasant drive. Ah, Mendoza, 
you look fu enough to throw your hat over 
the ropes this instant. Sir Lothian, I am 
glad to see you. You will find some old 
friends here.” 

Amid the stream of Corinthians and 
fighting-men who were thronging into 
the room 1 had caught a glimpse of the 
Sturdy figure and broad, good-humoured face 
of Champion Harrison. The sight of him 
was like a whilf of South Down air coming 
into that 16w-roofed, oil-smelling room, and 
I ran forward to shake him by fhe hand. 

“ Why, Master Rodney —or I should say 
Mr. Stone, I suppose— you’v%changed out 


of all knowledge. I can’t hardly lielieve that 
it was really you that used to come down to 
blow the bellows when Boy Jim and I were at 
the anvil. Well, you arc fine, to he sure 1 ” 

“ Wh*t’s the news of f riar’s Oak ? ” 1 
asked, eagerly. 

“ Your father was down to chat with me, 
Master Rodney, and he tells me that the war 
is going to V)reak out again, and that he hopes 
to see you 4iere in London before many days 
are j)ast ; for he is coming up to see Lord 
Nelson and to make inquiry about a .ship. 
Your mother is well, and I saw her in church 
on Sunday.” 

“And Boy Jim?” 

Champion Harrison’s good-humoured face 
clouded over. * 

“ He’d set his heart very much on cornin' 
here to-night, but there were reasons why I 
didn’t wish him to, and so there’s a shadow 
betwixt us. It’s the first that ever was, and 
I feel it. Master Rodney. Between ourselves, 
I have very good reason to wish him to stay 
' with me, and I am sure that, with his high 
spirit and his ideas, he would never settle 
dovfn again after once he had a taste o’ 
London, 1 left him behind me with enough 
work to keep him busy until I get back to 
him,” ; 
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A tall and beautifully proportioned man, 
vu*ry elegantly dressed, was strolling towards 
us. He stared in surprise and held out his 
haiul to my c(im[)anion. 

“ ^Vhy, Jack Harris(^n ! ” be cric^}. ‘'This 
js a resurrection. Where in the world did 
voii ('ome from ? ” • 

“(ilad to see you, Jackson,” said my com- 
panion. “ You look as well and as young as 
c‘ver.” 

“ I'hank you, yes. 1 resigned the belt 
when 1 could get no ope to light me for it, 
;iiul 1 t(.)ok to teaching.” 

“ I’m doing smith’s work down Sussex 

wav.” 

“ Tve often wondered why you never had 
:i shy at my belt. 1 tell you honestly, 
hctwetm man ami man, Tm very glad you 
didn’t.'’ 

“ W'ell, it’s real good of you to say that, 
[ackson. I might ha’ done it perha[)s, but 
ilie old woman was against it. She’s been a 
■‘(x^d wife to me and 1 (‘an’t go against her. 
Ihit 1 feel a bit lon(‘Some here, for these boys 
are siiK'e my time.” 

“ \"ou could do some of r ^ - 


against Sir Charles Tregellis’s man. WeVe 
to hear about the match to-night, I urjjler- 
stand. Jem Belcher thinks great things of 
Crab Wilson. d'here’s ITelcJier’s young 
brother, 'lorn. He’s looking out for a match, 
too. They say he’s cjuicker than Jem with 
the mufflers, but tie can’t hit as hard. 1 w^as 
speaking of your brother, Jem.” 

“ d'he young iin will make liis way,” .said 
BeU'her, who had ('ome acro.ss to ns. “ He’s 
mort; a sparrer than a lighter just at [)re.sent, 
but when his gristle sets he'll lake on any- 
thing on the list. Bristors as full o’ young 
lighliir-inen now as a bin is of bottles. 
We’ve got two more cornin’ up -Cully and 
Bearce -who’ll make* you Lomhin milling 
coves wish they was back in the west country 
again.” 

“ Here’s the IVimv,” said Jackson, as a 
hum and Inistle rose from tlie door. 

1 saw Ceorge come bustling in, with a 
good-humoured smile iijion his (’omely face. 
My uncle welcouK-d him, and led some or 
the (.'orinthians up to be [iresented. 


du'in over now,” said Jackson, 
irt.'ling my friend’s uj)|)er arm. 

\o belter bit of stuff was 
< \ er seen in a twenty four 
f lot ring. It would be a ranr 
iK'at to sec you take sfime of 
iliese young ones on. W’on't 
vdii let me stiring you on 
thrm?” 

Harrison’s eyes glistened 
;it the idea, but he shook his 
h-ead. 

“ It; won’t do, Jackson. 
My old woman liolds my 
[Momise. 'That’s Belcher, ain’t 
it the good-lookin’ young 
chap with the flash coat ? ” 

“ Ves, that’s Jem. You’ve 
not seen him! He’s a jewel.” 

“ So I’ve l;eard. Who’s 
the youngster lyeside him ? 
He looks a tidy chap.” 

“ That’s a new man from 
the West. Crab Wilson’s his 
name.” 

Champion Harrison looked 
at him with interest. “ I’ve 
heard of him,” said he. 
“They are getting a match 
on for him, ain’t they ? ” 

“ Ye.s. Sir Lothian Hume, 
the thin-faced gentleman over 
yonder, has backed him 

VoL xL~e7.i 
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** We’ll have trouble, gov’nor,” said Belcher 
to Jackson. “ Here’s Joe Berks drinkin’ gin 
ou^®of a mug, and you know what a swine 
he is when he’s drunk.” 

You iTuiJit put a stopper on ’iin, gov’nor,” 
said several of the other pri/e-fighters. 
“ ’E ain’t what you'd call® a charmer when 
Vs sol>er, but there’s no standing ’im when 
’e’s fresh.” 

Jackson, on ac('oiint of his prowess and 
of the tact which he possessed, had been 
chosen as general regiiliitor of the whole 
prize-fighting body, hy whom he was usually 
alluded to as the ( Vminander-in (diief. He 
and Bek'her wenta('ross now to the table upon 
which Berks was still perched. 'I’he ruffian’s 
face wfis already flushetl, and his eyes heavy 
and bloodshot. 

“ You must keep yourself in hand to- 
night, Berks,’’ said J^ickson. “'i’he Prince is 
here, and ” 

“ 1 never set c*yes on ’im yet,” cried 
Berks, lurching off the table. “ \\'here is ’e, 
gov’nor? Tell ’im Joe Berks would lik<‘ to 
do ’isself proud by shakin’ ’im by the ’and.” 

“No, you don’t, Joe,” .said Jackson, laying 
his hand upon Berks’s chest, as he tried to 
push his way through the (Towd. “ \’ou Ve 
got to kec]) your place, Joe, or we’ll put you 
where you can make all the noise you like.” 

“ W'here’s that, gov’nor ? ” 

“ Into the strec't, through the window. 
We’re going to have a peaceful evening, as 
Jem Beh’her and 1 will show you if you get 
up to any of your Whitechapel games.” 

“ No ’arm, gov’nor,” grumbled Berks. 
“ I’m sure I’ve always ’ad the name of bein’ 
a very genelmanlike man.” 

“ So I’ve always said, Joe Berks, and mind 
you prove yourself such. But the supper is 
ready for us, and there’s the I’rince and Lord 
Sele going in. 'Two and two, lads, and don’t 
forget whose com})any you are in.” 

'The supper was laid in a large room, with 
Union Jacks and mottoes hung thickly upon 
the walls. The tables were arranged in three 
sides of a square, my uncle occupying the 
centre of the principal one, with the Prince 
upon his right and Lord Sele upon his left. 
By his wi.se precaution the seats had been 
allotted beforehand, so that the gentlemen 
might be siuUtered among the professionals 
and no risk run of two enemies finding them- 
selves together, or a man who had been 
recently beaten falling into the company of 
his contpieror. For my ow.n part, 1 had 
Champion* Harri.son upon one side of me 
and a stout, florid-faced man upon the other, 
who whispered to me that he was “ Bill Warr, 


landlord of the One Tun public-house, of 
Jermyn Street, and one of the ganiest men 
upon the list.” 

“ It’s my flesh that’s beat me, sir,” said he. 
“It creeps over, me amazin’ mst. I shoiihl 
fight at ffiirteen-eight, and ’ere 1 am nearly 
.seventeen. It’s the business that does it, 
what with lollin’ about behind the bar all 
day, and bein’ afraid to refuse a wet for fear 
of offendin’ a customer. It’s been the ruin 
of many a good figlitin’-man before me.” 

“ You shoLikl take to my jol),” said 
Harrison. “I’m a smith by tradi', and Vvr 
not put on half a stoni* in fifteen years.’’ 

“ Sonu^ take to one thing and some to 
another, Imt the most of us try to ’ave a 
bar-parlour of our own. d'here’s Will \\’() 0 ( 1 , 
that 1 beat in forty rounds in the middle of a 
snowstorm down Na\'esto('k way, 'e (Iri\es a 
’a('kney. Young h'irby, the ruffian, ’e's a 
waiter now. Dick ’Umjihrics sells coals 
’e was always of a gi-ntTnanly (lisjiosition. 
(leorge Inglcston is a brewer’s drayman. \\\ 
all find our own crib.s. I’ut tluae’s one thing 
you are .saved liy livin' in the country, and 
that is ’avin’ the young ( 'orinthians and 
bloods about town smackin’ you etermilly in 
the fac'e.” 

This was th.c last inconvenience whi('h 1 
should have exjiei'ted a famous pri/e-fightev 
to be subjected to, but scv’enil bull-faced 
fellows at the other side of the table nod(ie<l 
their concurrence. 

“You’re right, Bill,” said one of them, 
“'rherc's no one has had more Iroulde with 
them Bian I have. Jn they conH' of an 
evenin’ into my bar, with the wine in their 
head.s. ‘Are you 'J'om Owen the bruiser?’ 
says one o’ them. ‘At your service, sir,’ 
says 1. ‘M'ake that, then,’ says he, and it’s a 
clip on th(* nose, or a backhanded slap across 
the oliops as likely as not. 'fhen they can 
brag all their lives that tlicy had hit 'Pom 
Owen.” 

“ D'you draw their cOrk in return ? ” asked 
Harrison. 

“ I argey it out with them. " I say to lht*m, 

‘ Now, gents, fightin’ is my profession, and 1 
don’t fight for love any more than a doctor 
doctors for love, or a butcher gives away a 
loin chop. I'ut up a small purse, master, and 
I’ll do you over and proud. But don’t 
expect that you’re goin’ to come here and get 
knocked about by a middle-weight champion 
for nothing.” 

“That’s my way too, Tom,” said my 
bufly neighbour. “ If they put down a 
guinea on the counter — which they do if 
they *ave been drinkin’ very ’eavy — I give 
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them what I think is about a guinea’s worth 
and take the money.” 

“ liut if they don't ? ” 

“ W hv, thei^ it’s a common assault, d’ye 
>ee. against the body of ’isi Majesty's liege, 
W illiam W arr, and 1 ’as 'em before the lu‘ak 
iHAt moriiin’, and it's a week «r twenty 
shillin’s.'' 

Meanwhile the siipi)er was in full swing 
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gnawed the joints to the bone, and then, 
with murderous horse-play, hurled the re- 
mains at their prisoners. Here and Aere 
the pale, a(|uiline features of a sporting 
(.'(irinthian recalled rather the I^orman type, 
but in the main these stolid, heavy-jowled 
faces, belonging fb men whose whole life was 
a battU‘, were the lU'arest suggestion which 
we ha\e had in modern times of those fierce 



“ .SUl'I’KK- WAS IN rUl.l. SWING,’ 


‘tne of those solid and uncompromising 
meals which pre\ailed in the dafs of your 
grandfathers, and whi('h may explain to some 
of you why you neNer set eyes upon that 
relati\'e. 

(hvat rounds of l)eef, saddles of mutton, 
Muoking tongues, veal and ham pies, 
turkeys and chickens, and geese, with every 
Nariety of vegetal.)les, and a succession of 
hery sherries and heavy ales were the main 
’-laple of the feast. Tt was the .same meal 
and the same ec^oking as their Norse or 
tiernian ancestors might have sat down to 
Iburteen centuries before, and, indeed, as I 
Inoked through the steam of the dishes at 
the lines of fierce and rugged faces, and the 
mighty shoulders which rounded theni.selves 
over the board, 1 could have imagined myself 
‘'ll one of those old-world carou.sals of which 
I had read, where the savage company 


pirates and rovers from whose loins we have 
s[>rung. 

And yet, as 1 looked ( arefully from man to 
man in the line which fac ed me, 1 ('ould see 
that the lOnglisl), although tiny were ten to 
one, had not the garni; entirely to themselves, 
but that other races hail shown that they 
could produce fighting-men worthy to rank 
with the l)est. 

'I'herc were, it is true, no finer or 
braver men in the room than Jackson and 
Jem Delcher, the one with his magnificent 
figure, his small waist and Herculean 
slioulilers ; thi‘ other as graceful as an old 
(Irecian statue, with a head whose beauty 
many a scul[)tor had wished to copy, and 
with those long, delicate line.s in shoulder 
and loins anc| limbs,* which gave him the 
litheness and activity of a pantl.er. Already, 
as I looked at him, it seemed to me that 
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there was a shadow of tragedy upon his face, 
a forecast of the day then but a few' months 
distant when a blow from a rac(|uet ball 
darkened the sight of one eye for ever. Had 
he sto[)i)ed there, with his unbeaten career 
behind him, then indeed ^he evening of his 
life might have becai as glorious as its dawn. 
Hut his [)roud heart could not [)ermit his 
title to be torn from him witlumt a struggle. 
If even now you ran read how the gallant 
fellow, unable with his one eye to judge his 
distances, fought for thirty-five minutes against 
his young and formidable opponent, and how, 
in the bitterness of defeat, he was heard only 
to express his sorrows for a friend who had 
backed him w'ith all he possessed, and if you 
are not touched by the story there must be 
something w'anting in you which should go to 
the making of a man. 

Ihit if there were^no men at the tables who 
could have held their owm against Jackson or 
Jem Belcher, there were others of a different 
race and type w'ho had ([ualities whivdi made 
them dangerous In’uisers. A little way dowm 
the room 1 saw- the black face and woolly 
head c)f Bill Kicljmond, in a i)urple“and-gold 
footman’s livery - - destined to be the pre- 
decessor of Molineaux, Sutton, and all that 
line of l)lack boxers w'ho have sliown that the 
muscular power and insensibility to pain 
which distinguish the African give him 
a peculiar advantage in the sports of 
the ring. He could boast also of the higher 
honour of having been the first born 
American to win laurels in the British ring. 
There also 1 saw the keen features of Dan 
Mendoza, the Jew, just retired from active 
work, and lea\ing behind him a reputation 
for elcjgance and perfect sciem'e which has, to 
this day, never l>ecn exceeded, e 'Hie w'orst 
fault that the critics could find with him w'as 
that there w'as a w'ant of power in his hlow's 
— a remark w'hich certainly could not have 
been made about his neighbour, w'hose long 
face, curved nose, and dark, flashing eyes 
proclaimed him as a member of the same 
ancient race. This was the formidable 
;^..putch Sam, who flmght at nine stone six, 
and yet possessed such hitting pow'ers, that 
his admirers, in after years, were willing to 
back him against the fourlecn - stone Tom 
Cribb, if each were strapped a-straddle to a 
bench. Half-a-dozen other sallow Hebrew' 
Stces showed how energetically the Jews of 
Houndsditch and Whitechapel had taken to 
the sport 'of the land^of tlieir adoption, and 
'. that in this, as in more serious fields of 
,, human effort, they could hold their own with 


It W'as my neighbour Warr who very good - 
hiiniouredly pointed out to me all thoM,- 
celebrities, the echoes of whose fame had 
been wafted down even to olr little Sussla 
village.,.^-. * 

“There’s Andrew Gamble, the Iri.di 
champion,” said he. “It was ’e that btat 
Noah James, the (iuardsrnan, and was after 
wards nearly killed by Jem Belcher, in the 
’ollow of Wimbledon Common by Ablxi 
shaw’s gibbet. The two that are next ’iin 
arc Irish also, Jack O'Donnell and Bill Ryan. 
When you get a good Irishman you (an t 
better ’em, but thc'y’re dreadful ’asty. 1'hat 
little covtj with the leery face is (al<b 
Baldwin the Coster, ’im that they call the 
Pride of VV^estrninster. ’K’s but five foot 
seven, and nine stone five, but ’e’s got the 
’eart of a giant. ’K’s never lieen beat, and 
there ain’t a man w'ithin a stone of ’im that 
could beat ’im, except only Dutch Sam. 
'Phere’s George Maddox, too, another o’ the 
same breed, and as good a man as ever 
pulled his coat off. 'Phe genelrnanly man 
that eats with a fork, ’im wliat looks like a 
('orinthian, only that the bridge of ’is nose 
ain’t (piite as it ought to be, that's Dick 
’Umjihries, the same that w’as cock of the 
middle-weights until Mendoza cut his eonih 
for ’im. You see the other with the grt'v 
’ead and the scars on ’is flice ? ” 

“ Why, it’s old Tom I'aulkner the 
cricketer ! ” cried Harrison, following the 
line of Bill Warr’s stubby forefinger. “ He's 
the fastest bowder in the Midlands, and at his 
best there weren’t many boxers in ICnglaiul 
that could stand up against him.” 

“You’re right there, Jack ’Arrison. 

W'as one of the three wdio came up to fight 
w'hen the, best men of Birmingham challenged 
the best men of London. ’]!^’s an evergreen, 
is Tom. ^\dly, he w'as turned five-and-fifty 
when he challenged and beat, after fifty 
minutes of it, Jack Thornhill, who was tough 
enough to take it out of many a youngster. 
It’s better to give odds in -weight than in 
years.” 

“Youth will be served,” said a crooning 
voice from the other side of the table. 
“ Aye, masters, youth will be served.” 

The man who had spoken was the most 
extraordinary of all the many curious figures 
in the room. He was very, very old, so old 
that he was past all comparison, and no om 
by looking at his mummy skin and fish-like 
e)^s could give a guess at his years. A few 
scanty grey hairs still hung about his yellow 
scalp. As to his features, they were scarcely 
tiuman in their disfigurement^ for the deep 
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wrinkles and pouchings of extreme age had 
been added to a face which had always been 
^rotes(iuely ugly, and had been crushed and 
smashed in aptldition by many a blow. 1 had 
noticed this creature at th% beginiiing of the 
meal, leaning his chest against the edge of 
the table as if its support was a welcome one, 
and feebly picking at the food which was 
placed before him. (Iradually, however, as 
his neighbours plied him with drink, his 
shoulders grew squnrer, his back stiffened, 
his eyes brightened, and he looked al)()ut 
him, with an air of suri)rise at first, as if he 
had no clear recollec'tion of how he came 
there, and afterwards with an expression of 
(lee[)cning interest, as he listened, with his 
ear scooped up in bis hand, to tlie conversa- 
lion around him. 

“ d’hat’s old buekhorse,” whispered Cham - 
pion Harrison. “He was just the same as 
that when I joined the ring twenty years ago. 
d ime was when he was the terror of London.” 

“ 'E was so,” said Hill Warr. “ ’E would 
fight like a stag, and ’e was that ’ard that ’e 
would let any 
swell knock ’iin ; 
down for ’alf-a- ! 
erown. ’E ’ad no 
face to sjioil, d’ye 
see, for ’e was 
always the ugliest 
man in England. 

But ’e’s been on 
the shelf now for 
near sixty years, 
and it cost ’im 
many a heatin’ be- 
fore e could under- 
stand that ’is 
strength was slip- 
pin’ away from 
’im.” 


“Youth will be served, masters,” droneci 
the old man, shaking his head miserablj^ 

“ Fill up ’is glass,” said Warr. “ ^Erj^ 
'Fom, give old lEickhorse a %up o’ liptrap.'' 
Warm his ’eart for ’im.” 

'Fhe old man^ jiourcd a glass of neat gin 
down his shrivelled throat, and the effect 
upon him was extraordinary. A light glim- 
mered in each of his dull eyes, a tinge of 
colour came into his wax-like (hocks, and, 
opening his toothl(.‘ss mouth, he suddenly 
emitted a j)eculiar, bell-like, and most musit'al 
cry. A hoarse roar of laughter from all the 
company answered it, and Hushed faces 
craned over each other to (at<L a glim|)se of 
th(^ veteran. ^ 

“’1 here’s Biiekhorse ! ’* they cried. “ BiK'k- 
horse is coinin’ round again.” 

“You can laugh if you \ill, maslta's,’' he 
cried in his Li‘wkner kane dialect, holding 
up his two thin, vein covered hands, “ It 
von’t he long that you’ll he able to see my 
crooks vich ave h(‘en on bigg’s conk, and 
on Jack Broughton’s, and on ’Arry dray’s, 
and many another 
.good fightin’ man 
that was millin’ 
for a livin’ l)efore 
your fathers could 
eat pap.” 

Fhe company 
laughed again, and 
encouraged the old 
man by half-deri- 
sive and half-affec- 
tionate cries. 

“ I ,et ’em ’ave it, 
Buck horse ! ( iive 
it ’(Mil straight I 
dell us how the 
millin’ 'coves did 
it in your time.” 
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KM PRESS OK RUSSIA. 

K have iniu'li pleasure in rej)ro- 
dueing here various interesting 
])ortraitH of the two chief per- 
sonages at the (.\)ronation in 
Moscow. On page 4H7 will be 
most interesting artii'le dealing 
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With this great event, ^ and in which many 
hitherto unpublished particular^; and unique 
illustrations are given. 
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one of the original founders of the Royal 
Scottish Water ('oloiir Society, and isafko'a 
member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, London. He received *a diploma at 
the Mell)ourne I nternational Exhibition, 
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MR. JOHN SMAR'J', R.S.A. 

Bokn 1838- 

SMAR'r was horn in 
i '' Edinl)urgh, and is the .son of 

I Robert Smart, ‘He was 

educated at the High S(‘hool, 
Leith, and entered the Art School 
of llie Hon. the Board of Trustees for 
.Manufacture.s, October i6th, 1851, study- 
ing a[)|)Iied art. He was api)renliced as a 
letter engraver in 1853. He conimi^nced 


i88o-i, and a gold medal diploma at the 
Edinburgh International I'Nhil)ition, t886. 
We regret that s[)a(;e will not allow of our 
mentioning his excellent and numerous 
works in oils, which are well known. 
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as a .Student with the late Horatiy 
McCullock, December, i860, with whom 
he remained three months. Mr., Smart 
was elected an A.R.S.A., November, 1871, 
and an R.SfA., February, 1877. He is 
voixu^ea. 
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HEN you hear a man say he 
has “ led the life of a dog/' it 
is pretty safe to assume he has 
not been daiylled in the lap of 
luxury for some time anterior 
to his plaint. But surely, 
publication of this article, the 
significance of the metaphor will 
ios^i its force— if, indeed, the meaning be 
ndit completely reversed, so that inclusion in 
Dog-dom will represent the Alpha 
Omega of epicurean splendour. 

The fact is, mere ordinary folk have not 
the remotest notion of the extravagant extent 
to which canine pets are pampered nowadays 
by their highly-placed mistresses ; and so 
utterly astounding and fantastic are the 
details, that 1 propose giving chapter and 
verse, so to speak, for every statement made. 

The first photograi)h reproduced shows 
the reception-room of the Dogs’ 'Foilet Club, 


may judge from the illustration — is quite a 
.sumptuous apartment ; and thfi ordinary man 
on enteritig it may stumble over a costly 
occasiont^ table, or occasional dog, as the 
case may be. For many ladies leave their 
pets here while shopping ; others bring the 
little creatures to be shampooed, brushed, 
combed. clii)ped, and attended to by a pn. 
fessional chiropodist. Expensive sweetmeats 
are provided as a temporary solatium for tlu^ 
absence of the mistresses. 

The pictorial art of this handsome apart 
ment is dktinctly canine ; so, too, arci tin* 
contents of the glass-topped table seen on 
the left. This contains an interesting n(>t 
to say surprising — collection of requisites for 
fashionable dogs. There are morning, after 
noon, and evening coats ; mourning outfits, 
travelling costumes, and bridal dresses lor 
woe unto the canine aristocrat that hath not 
on a wedding garment when occasion 



Bond Street — an institution certainly 
i|eyond the wildest dreams of the Battersea 
l^rtahs It was started by an enterprising 
cultured lady, who had noticed the 
Jl^teous WTath of the average domestic on 
as^^d to give a pampered pet its daily 
Everything about this club is of the 
kindest ; the Ve|y pj^spectus ‘is in blue and 
^old, with a IfilelicSte Sow ofj^een ribbon at 


demands. But more of this hereafter. The 
lady on the right has taken up the very latest 
sweet thing in dogs’ driving coats — the 
“ Lonsdale ” — made to measure, in fawn 
cloth, lined with darit red silk ; it has a cape 
of the same that falls upon the pet’s 
shoulders, and a frill round the neck. This 
ornate garment is finished off with two gold 
bells; and the full collar is edged with fur 
to match that on the dress of (Jhe mistress. 
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is clad in a sf)ring coat 
of light cloth, and the 
Other in a bright rod 
and white garment, from 
whoso pocket peeps a 
silken mouchoir. 

No. 8 is a substantial 
travelling costume in 
Scotch tweed, with a 
pull - over collar, and 
pocket for railway*ticket, 
which latter is also 
shown. 

Of course there art? 
also bathing-dresses for 
Brighton, Dieppe, and 
Troqville. And it ‘ is 
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Occasionally an aristocratic mistress is 
dreadfully afraid her doggie will catch 
,()ld, leading^ to lung troubles and other 
drradful things. Sometimes, too^ the pet’s 

owner will express a wish to “see it done” 

iniicii to the disgust of the operator, be he 
( lipjier or shampooer. h’or the lady will 
ohcn throw herself on the dirty floor near the 
liath (unmindful of her own eighty-guinea 
dross) and keej) up a running fire of oral 
((insolation. “ Now, it won’t last long, 
I’lirdie.” “Ah! ’oo’s all dripping-wet, little 
darling ; but 
oo'll soon lie 
d'v.” “ Don’t 

pull birdie so, 
naughty man.” If 
only the “naughty 
man ’’dared s[)eak 
his mind ! 

1 )entistry, of 
rourse, forms an 
important item in 
('a nine toilet 
(lubs, both in 
1 . o n don a n d 
Paris. Many a 
pet dog is to be 
sec-n in the Hois 
whose t(‘eth arc 
as false as its 
complexion -or 
rather colour ; 
for fashionable 
dogs in the gay 
capital are frt!- 
puently dyed to 
meet the exigen- 
cies of a. passing 
mode. 

During one of 
my visits to the 
interesting 15ond 
Street institution, 
a Skye terrier 
was brought 
to have two teeth 
extracted ; the 
fee was half a guinea. And there is a special 
assistant retained for cleaning dogs’ teeth — 
obviously as perilous a pastime as big game 
shooting ; it is done with an ordinary tooth- 
brush and some table salt. I should mention, 
though, that some toy dogs ivill have a 
perfumed dentifrice used ; they do not like 
salt. * 

We now come to an exceedingly interest- 
hig part of the toilet club — the clipping of 
pet poodles# Jn the photograph is seen the ♦ 



MR. RKOWN AT WfiRK. 

From a Photo, by Robinson, Reyent Strr.et, \V. 


premier dog-clipper, Mr. W. R. Brown, of 
Regent Street, whose dexterity and skifl are 
such that he is justly entitled to lay claim (as : 
he does) to the designation of ‘^artist.’’ 

It is not high art, but it is wonderful in its 
way ; notice the* design c ut in the poodle’s 
hair. Poor peaceful “Mouton” can never 
know the true inwardness of the desperate 
struggle going on above him. It depicts the • 
Corbett Mitchell prize fight that took place 
in New^ Orleans : and the Phiglish < hampion 
has apparently just re<'eived the knock out 

blow. In the 
ordinary <X)ur.se 
ol Nature, both 
jiugilist^ grad- 
ULiIly vanish - - 1 
nuan the dog’s 
hair grows ; and 
at the end of 
e V e r y m o n t h 
(when Mouton is 
clipjied) they 
eithi-T maktf their 
apjicarance in a 
' fresh round, or 
they give place 
to another j)at- 
tern something 
])asloral, perhaps, 
with trees and 
things in it. 

Brown is a 

smart man 

(jiiite a erharacter 
in his way. On 
the morning of 
a certain Derby 
Day he cut in 
the hair of his 
own j)oodle an 
inelegant race- 
horse, wdth a 
suggestion of the 
course and crowd, 
leaving under- 
neath a fine patch 
of woolly liair in 
which the winner’s name might be clijiped in 
a few minutes. 'I'his last detail Brown pro- 
cured direct from the course by special 
telegram ; the name was instantly filled in 
— or cut out ; and then the clever clipper, 
dog and all, went round the town in search 
of the lucky owner of the winning horse, the 
result being ^that the “pictorial” poodle- 
in a truly interesting condition - • changed 


hands for £ioo. 
The plipper, 


Brown, assures me he 
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frequently has great clifTiculty in persuading 
people that these designs are actually worked 
in the dog’s hair, or coat. Now, I have 
seen him at work with his battery of 
machine-clippers (see illustration), razors, 
and sdssors of ever}^ shape and size. 1 
say “ shape ” advisedly, 
because some of this 
artist’s ” scissors are 
cun'ed in queer ways, 
so as to g('t into small 
corners when reproduc- 
ing fine lace on the 
poodle’s back. The 
man will cut anything 
on your dog even 
elaborate crests. 

liCt me show you 
“Zulu,” a fine poodle 
belonging to Mrs. beer, 
of ("hcsterfield ( lardens 

— to whose courtesy J 
am indebted for the 
photograph. “ Zulu ” 
bears the crest of his 
master and mistress - 
a pelican feeding its 
nest of young ones with blood from its 
own breast, 'fhe motto is Rkn sans Peine 

— probably a hint to the poodle^to remain 
jussive in the clipper’s hands. By the way, 
the difficulty experienced in clipping a dog 
greatly depends on the animal’s disposition. 
Mr. Brown and his 
wife have done five 
in a single day, but 
three is about the 

, average. lake our- 
‘ selves, the pet poodle 
is cursed with a seiv 
sitive cuticle, and its 
least movement has 
to be watched during 
the clipping lest it 
should be^ cut — a 
; m which 

^ ^duid also damage 
theivoperator’s artistic 
reputation. 


Some of the more intricate lace patten^ 
take two sittings to complete, and after ih, 
design is once traced, the d^g has to In 
clipped and shojk'ed about once a 'monih. 
Tlie chargee for working out a difficult palu-ni 
or “set Jtcene” is £2 2s.; the clipping,,! 
an involved monogram or coronet costs from 
25s. to 30s. ; and a sovereign is asked ioi 
“ plain treatment.” Brown has one canin, 
client on his books whose owners, being Irish 
and rabid Home Rulers, will have nothinL; 
depicted on his back but a big shamrock ; 
yet another poodle bears testimony to hi^ 
master’s patriotism by carrying al)Out a qua i 1,1 
looking thij^tle, the prickly part being ciu'. 
ningly fashioned from the animal’s own 
^ stui)bly bristles. 

■! Here is a third c\ 
ample of Mr. Brown s 
peculiar art; lhi> 
l)oodle is marked with 
a lion rampant- j)ic 
sumably represent ing 
its owner’s crest. As 
a rule, an article from 
a toilet ca.se — han 
brush or s('eut-bottlc 
stopper- is sent to the 
clipper, and from this 
he copies the mono 
gram. Mr. Jirown 
likewise trains dogs ol 
all breeds to perform, il 
being (juite fashional)lc 
for these little caniin 
.swells to })0.sse.ss siH'h 
accom pi ishinents as 
light-rope walking, and pian(» 
1 need scarcely tell you that the 
slightest attempt at these feats suffices. Ami 
it is curious to note that the value of pel dogs is 
in an inverse ratio to their size. Mr. Brown 
recently sold a black-and-tan terrier, weiglv 
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• ing exactly 2ooz., for £40 \ so let no one 
^,iy that the lap-dog’s outfit is more costly 
{h[\n the lap-dog himself. 

In the nex? photograph js seen an expert 
lady tailoress at work upon some stylish dog- 
coats. She is putting the finishiijg touches 
{o the “ Warwick.” This is a promenade 
< ostiime in fine 
!»rown cloth, shot 
with pink, lined 
with rose-coloured 
silk, fastened with 
a 1 5 -carat gold 
( lasp, and further 
ornamented with 
a double niching 
It the neck like 
a lady’s cape. The 
coat on the ma- 
chint? is in dull 
red velvet, lined 
with white moire. 

(observe the large 
s('cnt-bottles near 
the seamstress ; 
r<.>r these dainty 
garments /j/usf be 
perfumed, other- 
wise the captious ('anines might (And do) 
evince a sudden dislike to the expensive 
garment selected. 

but the aristocratic dog’s wardrobe also 
<t)n(ains outfits for special occasion.s. I 
ha\e seen a yellow satin coat trimmed with 
Iloniton, and priced at ten guinoiis. An 
‘>ld favourite, seventeen years of age, was 
"Imwn to me, and on being re- 
quested to examine his coat (of fine 
' loth lined with costly sable) I found 
a small electro-magnetic apjilianoe 
sewn between the cloth and the fur 
fining. This dog was a bit of a 
fi>[)ochondriac - always fancying he 
was ill ; he did, however, occasion- 
^dly suffer from pneumonia and 
backache. • 

It is absurd t <5 suppose that all 
i<inds of dogs wear these garments ; 
for example, no one would think 
nf putting a coat on a Chow-Chow. 

^ )n the other hand, dachshunds are 
‘‘Sometimes provided with warm 
coats, and sealskin waistcoats also, 
mainly because they are apt to run 
through pretty long grass, and in 
this way, being short-legged, get 
their precious little stomachs wet, 
tlms inducing various parlous canine 
fils. Weddiyg garments are always 


attractive ; and of course, on such fest}yi<j 
occasions, her ladyship’s pet is very ntuch 
en suite. The little animal’s interest in the 
function may be infinitesimal-Tie may even 
regard the whole business with fierce loath* 
ing; still, he «is dressed. 'I'he Maison 
l.edoLibIe turns out wedding coats in white, 
yellow, and crim- 
son satins trim- 
med with orange 
blossom at the 
neck, and w^ith 
white s a t i n 
leaders ; these 
coats cost about 
^^5 each. • 
Should the 
newly-made bride 
wish to take her 
darling with her 
on the honeymoon 
trip, the dog-maid 
(no sinecure, this) 
swiftly changes 
Id do’s garments, 
replacing the gor- 
geous wedding 
outfit with a neat 
travelling suit of hox-cloth, complete with hood 
and pockets for handkerchief, railway ticket, 
and biscuit the latter by way of refreshment 
en route. If you think the toy ilog is hustled 
into tile guard’s van, you are grievously 
mistaken. He is carefully placed in a travel- 
ling kennel, such as is seen in the photograph, 
'rhis is really a beautiful hand-bag of ('ow-hide 
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or crocodile, silver-mounted, and costing from 
foi]^ to ten guineas. It is well ventilated, 
and supplied with laml^js’ wool mats. 'Fhe 
wire gratinj^ is heavily gilt, or plated ; and 
there is a leather Hap which may be let 
down at the dog’s bed-timt#, or wdien the sun 
is too powerful for his eyes. Now', consider 
for a moment the group of costly canine 
trifles seen in the accompanying illustration. 


some being of i8<arat gold fastened 
with a diamond brooch. Dogs with small 
heads and fat necks wear “^arness.” 'Phis 
is an elaborate ^arrangement of straps witli 
gold ancf silver mounts, whereby the pet is 
led from«a ring on its back. Messrs. Harrett 
recently carried out an order for a certain 
noble lady, wdio w'anted a gold -mounted 
tandem and four-in-hand harness— technically 



perfect so that shv 

might “ drive her 
(c:anine) team afield " 
down liond wStrerl 
and in the park. 

'idle mistress does 
/iot carry her jH i’s 
handkerchief ; this 
w'ould be an un 
})ardonable breach of 
canine etiquette. 
'Phe [lerfumed cam 
brie or silkem squam 
is cocjuettishly stuck 
in P'ido’s own coat- 
pocket, so that it 
may be available for 
use on wet days, 
when those Jow 
omnibuses, carts, 
and cabs splash so 
horribly. 

'Phe little Maltese 


here shown is called 


I will describe each briefly, commenc- ‘‘Dandy ” approiirialely enough; and lie 
ing with the toj) left-hand corner: (i) is dres.sl‘d (juietly and neatly, but in the best 
dress collar of pure white ivory, in imita- of taste as these things go. His coat 
tion of that affected by the human genus colour photography is still a thing of the 
dude, it has a iu;at, black tic: (2) collar of future -is of crimson velvet lined with white 


different shape, w'ilh tie, gold bell, and white 
silk leader ; (3) dainty lace boraered dog’s 
handkerc'hicif of .soft wdiile silk ; (4) three 
gold collars ; (5) packet of 24 tiny hairjuns, 
specially made for the toilet of lady poodles ; 
(6) neat gold bracelet or l)angle ; (7) gold 
collar ; (8) ditto ; (()) c'ollar of golden rings, 
price ^15; (10) dress bracelet , for lady 
pooclh*, consisting of pur[)le satin bow with 
dia nond biu'kle, valued at ^,45 ; lastly, w’e 
have a fine cambric handkerchief, and a 
silver collar. 

These W'ere photograj^hed by our own 
artist at Barrett’s, in Piccadilly -a gorgeous 
establishment, whose proprietors make a 
special feature of catering for dandy dogs. 
It takes a Jot to surprise Mr. Henry Barrett 
'—to whom f am indebted for^ several photo- 
graphs. 

Dogs’ coats range in price from one 10:- 
three guineas.; collars from a soyereign to# 


silk ; and he has a nice curb-chain bracelet, 
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worth five guineas, on his left paw. 

In winter Dandy wears a fur coat ; 

.111(1 I may say that these garments 
arc usually lintid with seal and sable, 
ihcir cost ranging up to ten eft fifteej^ 

L;iiiiieas. 

Dogs’ bracelets or bangles cost* 
ill gold, from two to ten guineas 
rach ; and in silver from 15s. to 30s. 

Ill Paris, these ornaments are fre- 
-jucntly seen studded with precious 
Moiies, rendering the pet a most 
desirable piece of portable property. 

And the gems used vary according 
U) the breed of dog. 

W hy, the very combs and brushes 
UM‘d on canine toilet-tables are as 
( (isdy as (hoice of materials can 
iii.'ike them. 'Phe hair-brushes are 
sjK(:ially designed so that the hairs 
siaiid at a certain angle, thus facili- 
tating the treatment of tangled 
(natural) coats, 'i'hree or four large 
brushes are first used ; then come 
llu; finer kinds, and lastly the combs, 
which are made in steel, silver, 
buffalo horn, and tortoise- shell. 'Phe 
brushes cost from 5s. to 10s. 6d. 
each (dog’s name in gold or silver • 
t'xlra, of course); and the cheaper 
kind of combs are sold at Barrett’s 
for 3s. 6(1. and 5s. 6d. , 

f astidious folk sometimes design 
collars in silver or gold for their 
own dogs ; and big dogs often ^ 
liave solid silver collars made for them; with pairs of dogs. A number of gold and 
notice two of these in the next picture. silver couples and pretty l)rac(*lets are shown 




in the above illustration ; it will be seen that 
the last-named *ornamc:nts kx k on the dogs’ 
paws, thus# (A)viating to certain extent the 
annoyance of periodical loss of valuable 
jewellery. By the way, anyone who has seen 
a lady trying to lead two pla)Tul pet dogs in 
the West end will at once apjacciate the u.se 
of the couples. 

There are fashions in ladies' dogs just as 
lliere arc in dresses and millinery. 'Phe 
King Charles and Blenheim spaniels, once 
so popular, have quite lost caste in the 
*‘luipper suckles.” On the other hand, a 
Yorkshire terrier, weighing only was 

recently .sold for eighty guineas, and was 
considered cheap at that. 

1 asked how the changes in fashionable 


Mr. F^arrett tells me he has often made muzzles dogs came about, and was told that in this, 
in gold and silver- as though such would#be as in other matters, Royalty leads the way. 
more tolerable than the ‘‘ regulation pattern Suppose the ^^rincess of Wales’s favourite 
also leaders consisting of long chains of fine dog, for the time being, is a Chow-Chow, and 
gold, and golden couples for promenading in due time that exalted animal dies. Then 
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Her Royal Highness will prolxibly visit 
sonie big dog show and choose a new pet - 
pernaps a Japanese |)ug (a weil-bred specimen 
will now fe^L'h from fifty to 100 guineas) ; a 
small white Pomeranian (Princess Beatrice's 
favourite) ; a Spitz, or a small French bulb 
terrier. In any case, the MVincess’s choice 
decides the fashion in pet dogs ; though, of 
course, other considerations also operate to 
work the change. Yorkshire terriers are very 
popular just now. 'Phe funny little dog seen 
in this [)hotogra[)h is a Yorkshire ; and apart 
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studied to a truly ania/ing degree. Whiii 
could possibly be more eomieal than the fiillv 
equipped canine dandy here shown ? 'I'hi^ 
bku'k-and-tan terrier is dresst'd for a morniiii^ 
call with his mistres.s, who will leave her pet's 
card a^f well as her own, this extraordinary 
(’u.stoin being considered necessary if there 
happens to be a toy dog at the house al>oiil 
to be visited, book at the little animals 


from his gorgeous velvet coat, bracelets, and 
brooch he is worth eiglity guineas. 

In the aceomj)anying photograph is 
depicted a dog -basket or drawing-room 
lounge. It is liiu d with seal - skin and 
trimmed with l>right red .satin to match the 
decorations of the aparthient. 'I'hese 


(juaint tie and (ollar ; and his card (\a.se, 
sticking out of the front of his ('oat. 'i'he fair 
Parisieyme, on hearing of ordinary .sob!.r 
English customs, is contemptuously amused 
and probably exclaims : “ Mah ! rest drole ! " 
But the leaving of her dog’s card on a 
fellow-pet during the morning drive- this 


baskets are also 
W'i t h satin, 
plush, and bro- 
cade. Baskets 
are now being 
ordered whicli 
canbeattac’lual 
to cyt^les. so 
that the mis- 
tress can take 
her own daily 
exercise and 
give her be- 
loved pet an 
airing at one 
and the same 
time. 

The well- 
being of these 


made by Baivett’.s, lined she ( onsiejers in no wise funny. 

And yet this 
fashion is now 
fairly with us : 
and, absurd as 
it is, there arc 
• still more 
• outrageous 
canine modes 
to foil o w . 
Here you ha\ f 
a good view of 
wet weather 
dogs’ boots : 
pretty little 
rubber g (» 
loshes, with 
black studs or 
buttons. Our 



toy dogs is 


artist photo- 
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orajihcd the set at Messrs. Atloff and 
' Norman’s, in Bond Street 'Fhe bool 
occasions, however, is that shown 
i,. the next iyustration ; you may see the 
, i-inal lor yourself at Ilarrelt’s, in Piccadilly, 
j ills boot is 
brown 
Kussia, with 
,i nice silk lace 
tM match; the 

! of four is 
in;i(ie to mea- 
-t;rc for two 
Liiineas. The 
Mihher goloshes 
.lie sometimes 
worn by rheii* 
malic dogs ; 
nihers wear 

thrin })e('aiise, while in London, they suffer 
lioin a foot complaint caustal by the metallic 
giit on the roads. 

Now, as to diet : l.)ut in regard to this part 
ol the' article i must at'know- 
iedge my indebti-diu'ss to the 
Will known canine “vet.,” Mr. 

I Koilurrham, of South Molton 
>iieet. Here is an astounding 
fai l vouched for by my informant 
lliere is in the West-end of 
l .oiidona [)oodle for whose con- 
Mimption a jirime leg of mutton 
In cooked regularly every day, 
aii<l the dog demolishes the joint. 

A little less startling is the cas(^ 

' f the greyhound, who has the 
iM'si and choicest cuts off the 
i"ini below stains ! 

but it is when their j)ets are sick 
dint ladies of high degree cast camiiiKm-sense 
* ‘Jinpletely overboard. 'I'he fashionable 
< 'mine surgeons are not easily astonished as 
veil may imagine. At the same time, ladies 
civt' them infinite trouble by their in- 
numerable questions, not to mention the 
demonstrative agony they suffer over the 
ailments of their ^darlings. 'Lhe Karl and 

Lountess of burst into the very dingy 

surgery of an eminent “vet.” one day and 
'^ked after the health of a sick pug, who lay 
there in a basket ; the little brute was a 
monument of ugline.s.s. “ He is dying, my 
lord ; dying, my lady,” replied the “ vet.” (a 
most correct man), wdth a sympathetic catch 
in his voice. 

Lady at once became hysterical ; she 

threw herself prostrate on the dusty fl6or in 
her superb dress and sobbed aloud, com' 
nianding the dignified surgeon to kneel down 


and pray for the departing pug. I'he noble 
earl, too, was deeply moved, but he controlled 
his emotion, merely glaring at the boftles 
on the shelves and sniffing audibly. 

It is amusing to learn that Mr.* Rotherham 
oeeasionally re* 


nil 
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('elves letters 
direct from his 
patients ; that 
is to say, re> 
(} nests for his 
services which 
j)urport to 
(‘ome from the 
d o g s I h e in •• 
s(dves. d'he 
following* is a 
\ery droll ex- 
ample : 

S<(U;iK‘. W’., 

2.’iul Jaiuuuy, iS()6. 

Dkar I)k. Km iiKKiiAM, As ili< y s:iy ill Anu’riva, 
I li cl “ n nl sil k " (his nioniiiij,', ; sn lunilu-r U lls me 
lowiik' and ask ymi In (all luicas caily as possible 
allt'i r(i'ii\ inn this. 1 atu not at nil 
lUMVoiis as lo iny not fcclin^^ well ; hut 
as ])nor inoilu'i is mourning the loss of 
iny lau'le “ I'uck,’’ she naluially feels 
anxious alxtul me. I will tell you how 
1 feel, so that you may in some measure 
he j.;uided in your tiealmenl of niy 
indisjiosii ion. S’ou must juomise not to 
tell mother, hut she fj;ave a dinner last 
evening, and I (//</ enjoy myself. I 
had Mii/i a lot of iiii e things I Do 
you think it is jiossihle for them lo have 
made me feel as 1 do ? I was in great 
pain (luring the iiipdit, so that poor 
mother and nu-sell did not have a wink 
((f sleep, .^l eis^hl (Adoek this morning 
1 was dreadiully sick, and iny poor head 
is terrihly liot, and dillieult to hold up. 
My eyes will not keep open ; and iny 
lovely tail, wliicli you liave admired .so 
often, is a disgrace to me ; it hangs slraij^lil down, 
and will not T url a. wee hit. 1 am i|uile ashanied of 
it. Do come .soon, and he the good doetor you liave 
always laen. 

\’our grateful patient, 

Nkjcy. 

When si(k dogs “lie up ’’ ;.t home, they 
are constantly fed with tlie breasts of 
|)heasanl.s, .served on silver. Old “Noble,” 
the Queen’s collie, was once found suffering 
from indigestirat, brought cm by a too 
plentiful su|)|)ly of the al>ove>namt;i;l delicacy. 
Canine invalids in hospital are usually visited 
at least onct.* a day by their mistresses, who 
will probably [produce from the carriage 
whole roast partridges, hares’ tongues, or 
sweetbreads ; and Mr. Rotherham knows of 
one little [tampered brute whose jt^ded palate 
would reject ejerything save ptarmigan. 

But could anything be more ludicrous than 
this coated, booted, and generally weather* 
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protected pug ? 

Tl^e umbrella 
was actually made 
by Messrs, lifirrett 
in such a way that 
it could not be 
dislodged, no 
matter how ob- 
noxious it became 
to the wearer. 

It oj)ened the 
niornent it was 
pressed down on 
to the pug’s back ; 
and it co; t five 
guineas. 

lUit to return 
to the sick pets. 

Some doting mis 
tresses send their 
suffering dogs to 
Ihe “vet.'s” house 
to he hoariled 
.there under the 
surgeon's con- 
stant care. Novy 
and then the latter is obliged to intercept 
the extravagant dainties l)rouglU for his 
patient, and substitute plain, wholesome food. 

Here is a funny story in this ( onncction. 
One of the leading canine specialists was 
sent for by a titled lady to see her poodle, 
who was in a bad way. 'i'he moment the 
animal came into the drawing room, the dog- 
doctor knew it was a case of over-feeding ; 
so ** Jacko ” was sent with tremendous pomp 
to the surgeon’s house to be treated. His 
anxious mistress did not neglect him, though. 
Twice a day, a splendid carriage drove up, 
and a footman brought round to tke surgeon’s 
man a massive silver dish, whereon rcj)osed 
some succulent bird. “ How is Jacko to-day ?” 
the footman would ask, according to instruc- 
tions. “ Well, a little better, James ; but still 
poorly,"’ the other would rej)ly. d'he surgeon’s 
man would then take the tempting meal round 
to the sial>Ies, eat it with immense relish, 
and then clean and polish the silver ready 
for the exchange dish, which he knew would 
be brought along in a few hours. For many 
days this went on, till at last the surgeon 
remarked to his man : “ 1 shall have to be 
sending jacko home soon.” “ Don’t do it 
yet, sir,” was the earnest and unexpected 
reply ; “1 never lived so well in my life.” 

Anothei really clevei* canine “ vet.” with a 
lucrative practice told me he»had a simple 
way of treating ladies* pampered pets. On 
receiving nn over*fed toy dog, he would put 


him into a dis- 
used brick o\( n 
with a crust oi 
bi^ad, an oniot,. 
and an old Ixx.i. 
When the dnir 
gnawed the bread 
the surgeon wretr 
to the mistn “.s 
that the dear litilc 
thing was “ doinu 
nicely.” When it 
(' o m m e n c e d 
operations on tlic 
onion, word 
sent tiilt the jx t 
was decide! llv 
better” ; l)ut wlu ii 
theanimal tarkh ti 
the hoot, the lady 
was rcspeetfuily 
informed that li« r 
d a r 1 i n g w a ^ 
“ready to be re 
m o V e d ” - a 
rational, if drasti( , 
cure, bevotid (jiiestion, the finest ctmine 
hospital in ICurope is Sjiratt's Sanatorium at 
lleddington, which is under the su])ervisioii 
of Mr. Allred Sewell, the famous canine* 
surgeon. 'I'his institution has numbered 
among its in-patients the creme de h creme of 
Dandy Dog-dom ; and tlie perfec'tion of the 
scientific arrangements must be seen to be 
believefl. 

It is not unusual for dogs to be ordered to 
Brighton, Bournemouth, and other resorts on 
the south coast, for a change of air- espcci 
ally if the complaint is a troublesome cough. 
Many a canine invalid, too, has been specially 
taken all the way to the Riviera— Nice, 
Mentone, Hyercs, Biarritz, Monte Carlo 
.solely for the benefit of its health. And, ol 
course, it would he wraj)ped in swansdown 
CH roufe, and not left out of sight, lest those 
horrid railway porters should treat the precious 
darling harshly. Mr. Alfred Sewell, the 
eminent ermine specialist, living in the vicinity 
of Eaton Square, was once telegraphed for 
from Oxford, a pet dog having broken its leg 
through a fall downstairs. It was, however, 
so late at night that Mr. Sewell wired back, 
“ I^ist train gone.” The next message from 
the dog’s mistress read, “Take special.” 
He did, and it cost £ 20 . 

in large and fashionable houses the dogs 
(two or three is the usual number kept) have 
a special servant to minister unto their 
countless wants; and the position of dog- 
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maid, as I have hinted elsewhere, is one of 
crave resj)onsibility. Her charges must be 
laid to rest in their sumptuous little beds at a 
certain, hour Jkthey must be up early for their 
hath, and then taken out* for a*walk or a 
drive. Or perhaps a manservant is retained 
at /J'iO a year to perform these olhces. In 
that case a .specially fitted bath would be 
installed in the house, togetlier with a com- 
plete outfit of expensive toilet articles. Thus 
ilu- actual cost of the canine menage — having 
in mind the extensive wardrobe necessary, 
not to s[)eak of the jewellery -can safely be 
computed at hundreds of pounds a year. 

And yet, with all this, dandy jlogs die like 
their humbler brethren — [irobably much 
sooner. Then comes the funeral, witli its 
llowers, ('arriages, 


this 


might 


and marble inonu 
inenls. I am not 
jesting. An illus 
irateci arti(‘le has 
already apjK^ared 
in rnr: Sir a no 
M\« i\/tNK on the 
Dogs’ Caanelcry, 

.situated, appro- 
priati'ly, in Hyde 
Tark, Mr. Rother- 
ham, the canine 
specialist, has an 
extensive burying- 
ground of the same 
kind on his pro- 
pt.Tly at Neasden. 

Mr. Kenyon, 
the gentle, .sympa- 
thetic undertaker 
of Edgware Road, 
tt‘lls me he was 
sent for in hot 
haste one Saturday 
afternoon. He was 
out at the time, 
but he called on 

the Sunday 

thinking, of course, 
that he was re- 
(piired to take an 
order for the burial 
of an ordinary Christian. It was not so. 'fhe 
deceased was a pet dog that had met with a 
tragfc death in the street beneath a coal cart. 
The lady tearfully explained that she wanted 
the body embalmed, and then placed in a 
glass coffin, so that she could have poor dear 
“ Friskie ’’ with her all days — even to the con- 
summation of her own ; the two would then 
be interred together. Mr. Kenyon thought 


be magnificent, but it waft not 
business ; so he declined the commission. | 
Mr. Rotherham knows of dozens of cases ' 
in which toy dogs have had c^istly funerals. 
Pets that die in town are usually "buried at '■ 
the country seat of the family. In this 
surgeon's canine* ('emetcry lies one dog thftty. / 
was brought from fiance. Hut here is a ■ 
poetic funeral card that speaks lor itself; 
note that it contains lioj>eful hints of a 
canine hereafter — ^‘another place/’ as they " 
.say in Parliament. 

Hut listen to Mr. RotIuThain's recordca.se. 
“A year or two ago 1 was called to the 
(irosvenor Hotel to st'e a dog. When I 
cntert‘d the room 1 saw a youn^^; man 
stretched on the hearth rug. 1 thought 

1 had been eallcd 

to see ////;/ ; but I 
found I was mi.s- 
taken. 'flu* dotr vrf 


IN HEfflORT OF DON CARLO, 

Born in Gnernsey, September, 1875, 

Died in London. i9th May, 1888. 


’I’hy little Itlc w 
AikI thuu art laid ii> mother earth 
Amid the t'lty • roar 
1 watched thee weak and weaker grow. 

And dim and glared thine eye, 

And though thou only wvrt a dog. 
i wept to oee tnee die. 

While tending thee with loving bond 
Thy latent ulance was iiune, 

1 have found love in human hearU, 

Hut not such love os thine. 

And oft it eveningn tocial hour 

I Hit in solitude. 

And think on all tliy blantelett life, 
bo gentle and so good. 

yfttotiter Dog they brought to lae. 

Ot birth and lineage true. 

But in my grief I failed to trace 
The vinues found in you. 

Companion of my merry n>ood« 

And oouther of my woe». 

The only grief iby life did cauoe 
Woa when that lile did cioee. 

And monkind'a cold and eelflih CTted 
Denies when lUe ahalt end, 

A compenoating future atote 
For yuu faithful friend 
But when I reach the other abore* 

And walk the golden atreet, 

May I 'mongst loved and loot ooci find 
k ou aitting at tbcu feet. 

£. MaeKar 


dog 'Jl 

was (lixul, th(; 
cumstanccs being 


A C AN INK OHITUAHV. 


llk'sc: I’hc gcntlc- 
niaii had oci'asion 
p) g(» out, so he 
shul his (log in tlu: > 
sitting rotmi. The 
(log protested v 
strongly in hjs 
absence mainly 
by disfiguring the | 
door, and driving ' 
.S(.;vcral other 
visitors nearly - 
cra/y with contin- 
uous howls. \Vhen 
the master re- 
turned, the hotel 
people com- 
plained, where- 
upon the young 
gentleman pro- 
cee(l(‘(l to ciiastise 
his demonstrative 
pet which clias- > 
tisfinent took the 
f(jrin of a running 
ki('k that ended 
the dogs days. 

“ 7'he remorseful man’s n^paration re.solved 
itself into a gorgeous funeral. 'I’here was a 
purple velvet pall, two broughams (one for 
the coffin and one for the mourners), and 
three guineas’ worth of flowers — chiefly lilies 
of the valley. A leaden shell was made and 
inclosed in a#polished mahogany coffin, with 
silver fittings and name-plate. A touch of 
romance was given to this unique function ' 
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when, just as the 
leaden shell was 
a b (f u t to be * 
sealed up, , the 
impetuous young 
fellow was seen to 
put in with the 
dog^s remiiiis a 
packet of letters 
and a gold locket 
containing hair. I 
imagine the dog 
must have be 

longed to the c'hiet 

mourner’s de- jxx.'s n n^kal caki 

Ceased jady love.” 

This funeral, Mr. Rotherham assures me, 

^^40 ; and the funniest thing 
about it was that the surgeon himself was 
retjuested to “ follow.” He consented to do 
this, and was forthwith provided with a white 
silk sash and a satin rosette. Another very 
interesting dog’s funeral was one carrii‘d out 
by a l.oud(»n undertaker, although the 
mmains were to be interred in the tomb of 
the sorrowing master’s ancestors in Sic ily. 

The dog’s Ifody was, of course, embalmed ; 
and the lieadstone was sent with it. 

A typical dog’s funcM'al-card is reproduced 
■ here. “ Monkey ” was a quaint little York- 
shire ; and his mis- 
tiness - - an enor 
mously rich woman, 
and a great believer 
j n Sir H e n r y 
Thomj)son had 
his 1'' mains ere 
mated. ‘‘Monkey’s” 
cinerary urn, showti 
in the accom|)any 
ing photograph, pro 
bably represents the 
very highest pin- 
nacle of (decea.sed) 

Dandy Dogdom. 

It cost six hundrcii 



gianeas, being in* 
the form of 
solid tortoisr;. 
sheji sedan (hau, 
enamelled all 
over the front 
and sides in t))r 
most costly man 
ner, and inlaid 
with brilliants 
rubies, emeralds, 
and ])earls ; ih/. 
extremities of 
the handles air 
simply incrust, (i 
with jewels. 

Inside is a gold-mounted cry.stal jar, with a 
monogram in diamonds ; this contains thr 
ashes. It is surmounted by a skull, d'hr 
name of the departed pet is f)erpctuatt‘d hv 
die monkey seen on top of the casket : and 
in his paw he holds a fine pc*arl. 'J'his caskri 
was made by Me.ssrs. A. Ilarrett and Sons, of 
6;^ and 64, l’i('cmlilly ; of course, it was an 
exce])ti()nal order, but Mr. H. Harrett tells 
mt* that the firm ordinarily make cinerarv 
urns, ranging in ])rice from £\o to £2^0, 
loi holding the ashes ol cremated pet 
dogs. 

In conclusion it may be .said that pet dogs 
‘'t re treated by their 
'"'"n mistresses almost 
precisely as though 
they were human 
members of the 
family ; the only 
discre[)ancy in the 
analogy being that it 
is horribly bad form 
for a lady to drive in 
the |)ark with her 
baby by her side, 
while the presence of 
a pompous pug or 
a toy terrier is irre- 
proac),ial)ly correct. 


.VKKAKV I K\, WHICH CwM 0c>O t#ltJNt:A.S. 



Her Majesty s Judges, 

II. 

By E. 


% 

HEN I announced ^my inten- 
tion of writing these “Notes” 
to a somewhat eminent member 
of the Bar, he emphatically 
advised me not to make the 
attem[)t, and when 1 asked him 
‘ Why?” he replied that all the good stories 
about the judges were either unprintable or 
flse so c)ld as to {)artake of the nature of 
that pest of civilization the “ chestnut.” 
At the time, 1 perceived there was some 
reason in what he said, but suBsequent re- 
tire tion showc'd me that “notes” are not 
nec essarily “ anecdotes,” and herewith I 
bigin tile second instalment of these slightly 
(ii^t'ursive remarks. 

And yet another difficulty beset me, which 
may be stated thus : — 

I had asked out' leariKMl judge to give me 
his autograph, and the request had been 
granted. Some time after he asked me to 
(liiiiKT, and to dinner J went, and it was 
then that he warned me against the conse- 
(jiiences of infringing the State regulations as 
to libel. I assured him that my iiittive re- 
spect for those before 
whom my daily bread 
was earned would not 
allow me to be liliel- 
ions. And then he 
smiled, sadly i-t might 
have been, and 
answered - 

“ I see ; and so 
\our descriptions will 
be more or less 
faiK'iful ? ” 

'rhere was humour 
in the dictum, bv|t it 
stated a difficulty that 
had to be avoided 
somehow. 1 think 1 
liave succeecfec^ in 
avoiding it, but still 
I am not sure. The 
candid man is gener- 
ally tlubbed hypo- 
crite, and the sneak 
a straightforward man 
<jf business ; so I have 
made no profession, 
but have dealt with 
my subjects freely, 
and, if unjustly, I am 
sorry for it. That 


is all, in the circumstances, 1 can say, and 
that is surely sufficient. 

One word mftre in e.xplanation of any 
mistakes 1 may have inadvertently committed 
At the outset I resolved to tell no antique 
anecdotes, and this fac t must go a long way 
to account for the paucity of anecdotes in 
these pages, 'fhere is nothing so irritating 
to me as a twiee-tokl jest, and actuated by 
the modest egoism that pervades each one of 
us, 1 naturally think my views are everyone's 
opinions ---and so to continue on my appro- 
priate path ! * 

Probably in the whole history of the 
English Ikir there never has been a greater 
advocate than Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, whose only 
possible rival is tlie present Lotd ( Chancellor. 
lAir and away the best commercial lawyer of 
our time, liis skill in conducting “ Short 
Delivery ” and “ (ChartiT Party ” ('ases, et hoc 
i^cnus om)u\ was only rivallecl by his ability in 
defending pri.soners, and the acumen and 
souiul sense he brought to hear on so-called 
“ sensational ” cases. 

In these “notes” 
it is rny [irovince to 
air opinions only, 
otherwise I should 
have been tempted 
to deal with the fasci- 
nating career of the 
subject of these re- 
marks. Jt oil Id 
luive been pleasant 
lo trace the rise of 
the local junior of 
the northern circuit 
to his jiresent lofty 
j)(;siiion, to c]i.scuss 
great oratorical 
made on 
bchall of Carey’s 
murderer O’Don- 

nell ; and analyze 
the s|)eech he made 
before the Parnell 
( C o m m i s s i 0 n a 
s|)eech which one of 
the (Commissioners 
declared .s u r passed 
in pathos and solem- 
nity anything he had 
ever imagined. 
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But it cannot be : space has its exigencies, 
and they are necessarily intractalile. As a 
jud^", Lord Russell of Killowen has proved 
a disagreeabje surprise to those who assert 
that the same man cannot be both a good 
speaker and a good lawyer. 

This old-world superstitibn, derived from 
the recesses of Chancery prejudice, is dying 
hard, but it took a Halsbury and a Russell 
to strike the death-blow. 'I'hat it is dying at 
all is satisfactory, and it Is to Ijc hoped its 
complete dissolution is near at hand. 

Now, 1 can understand many stu[)idities 
and appreciate follies innumerable, but I 
cannot, for the life of me, see why a barrister 
who cannot pro])erly give utterance to his 
thoughts shoukl be assumed to be a great 
lawyer, and why, e coiweno^ a great lawyer 
should be deenuai incapable of making a 
good speech, Ihit because 1 fail to grasp 
the reason, it does not follow that there arc 
not very many legal peo])le who not only 
grasp it, but make it tlie i)asis of their 
conduct. 

Over and o\er again have I witnesst'd the 
agonized struggles of a barrister desirous of 
making a single statement to the (a)urt, and 
when he has sunk worn out and unsuecessful 
fvto his scat, 1 have heard barristers and 
jj;i$olicitors, with an af)})roving nod, say : 

Not miK’h of a sj)eaker, but a capital 
■ lawyer.” On the other hand, 1 have heard 
brilliant aclyocates described as only fit to 
address juriei^,” and I have also had the 
pleasure of seeing Lord Russell in his judicial 
chair bowl over some of his former stuttering 
critit's. 

But as 1 have already said, the su]>erstition 
is dying, liard it is true, but nevertheless 
dying, and it will long predecease ^le e(iiuilly 
,/fidiculous theory that no man ( an be good- 
hearted unless he behaves himself like an 
ill-tempered sa^age, 

Some day or other, after imddle-age cares 
have departed, I may write of “Some 1 )istorted 
Views,” but until then 1 fear I can do little 
but wonder wonder at the curiosities of 
human thought. When he was at the Bar, 
the present l.ord Chief Justice was said to 
be — well, let me say, rather severe to his 
brother barristers, but this was far from being 
the aise. 

He very pn)perly lield his own, and let 
certain Queen’s (kmnsel and amrient 
‘^juniors” know that he was not a man to 
be trifled with, but to the inexperienced and 
youthful he was invar&bly ki^d. This ex- 
ample it were well if many I could name, 
had 1 the inclination, would follow j but, 


unfortunately, a gross subservience to those 
who sit in high places, and an intolerant 
rudeness to the lowly, are the characteristi( s 
more often developed in the cadinary “ man 
of standing.” ^'Fhe reproofs w'hich Sir 
Charles u.sed to administer to the discour- 
teous are; indeed, sadly missed, and mure 
than one Queen’s Counsel is in dire need 
of a corrective snub. As he was at the Bar, 
so he is on the Bench.' 

Fittingly precise * i his methods, he makes 
an admiral)le President of the “ Chiefs” ( oin i, 
and as a Divisional Judge consistently shows 
how thoroughly well up he is in the rules of 
practice and other legal minutitc. I have* 
never been'lieforu him ima criminal court, 
but 1 understand he deals firmly yet sensibly 
with criminals, and this is just what I should 
have expected. “A great lawyer, a gic.ii 
advocate, a citizen of tlie world, masteiiiil 
to a degree, and withal chivalrous,” is an a( ( ii 
rate deseri])tion of Lord Russell of Killowen. 

If Mr. Jusliee Day is not sufficiently desig 
nated by the phrase Suavitcr in modo^ that oi 
foriitcr in rc is a ('omj)endi()iis mode of ex 
pressing liis most salient eharaeterislies. 

And this contention, 1 imagine, the iiun 
guided .Lancashire gentlemen who adojited 
“garrotting” ns a means of earning a dis 
honest livelihood, and were tried before our 
judge, would heartily su])port. At the time 
when Mr. Justice Day arrived in J.iverpool 
to commence his famous series of assizes, 
lawlessness of the most terrible character 
had attained an almost incredible pitch, and 
“ robbery with violence ” was the terror of 
all respectable citizens, and the darling of 
the criminal class in that town. As a nsult 
of the fostering care of the Recorder, 
with his absurd light .sentence system, the 
streets of Liverjiool were flooded with 
habitual miscreants who, wjiile endeavouring 
to keep within the scope of offences triablt 
by the Recorder, were by the sjdrit of success 
egged on to the commission of the most 
horrible crimes. Law’-abiding citizens were 
almost panic stricken ; in broad daylight the 
most brutal offences against the person w^ere 
committed ; the police were rendered power- 
le.ss by the sy.stem in vogue at the sessions ; 
when Mr. Justice Day arrived to try 
prisoners -and to stay. 

And then the change began : the cowardly 
ruffians who were brought before him 
spejfdily aw’oke to the difference between the 
Judge of Assize and the Recorder on whose 
bosom they had wept tears of hypocritical 
baseness. 
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rhoir day had gone : no longer could they 
}„ at. wound, and rob people with impunity, 
;,n,i \)c treated as poor, erring children, who, 
i-i miiorance, ^ad turned down the wrong 
j ui. and should be lovingly* restor<id to the 
])ath. In 
p'N. year the 
1,1-11 of terror 
xsj. at an end, 

.n;,: all credit is 
to Mr. Jus- 
t ! , i: Day for 
L’Miil; effected 
Mils desirable 
. Miisumnialion. 

Mis methods 
v> n t‘ entirely 
admirable. In 
;ii.- first ])Ince, 
i'M' sent the 
i,.ihitual cri mi- 
ll.) Is to long 
!• tins of im- 
jii isonment, and 
‘■I broke up the 
.Miigs which 
li:)d so long in- 
h sted Jdver- 
pot>l and con- 
M Tied its streets 
into a set'thing 
( .ildron of (Time. 

Th< n, he un- 
>]).■! ringly used 
tilt* ‘‘ eat ■’ ; and 
id I hough this 
"pec'ies of tor- 
tnre should he 
"uly resorted to 
vdicn it is al)So- 
S'llely necessary, in this ca.se it was nece.ssary 
tiiat it shoukl he used without fear and 
■vithout flinching. 

Luckily for society, Mr. Justice Day dis- 
togarded the shrieks of those who, in their 
hysterical ignonance, rave about the dignity 
^>r manhoocl, and •as a result “ robbery with 
liolence’’ is no longer the jiet method of 
'•htaining money with the Liveri)Ool criminals. 

hat this judge did for Liverpool, the judges 
•n the Old Hailey are doing for London ; and 
the work of stamping out this most detestable 
<'f all crimes is nearly accomplished. 

l^ut Mr. Justice Day is blamed 

for giving t(X> heavy sentences, and I am 
hound to admit that there is a good deal* of 
reason in the complaint. On occasions 
punishment should be severe, but an indis- 
criminate severity is radically bad. It seems 
Vol. xL -70.* » 


to me that, able judge as he is, he does not 
practically grasp the essential distinction 
between crimes against the person and llTose 
against proi)erty, and this is a fault which he 
shares with the large majority of the judges. 

I'rue, 1 have 
l>e('n told on re- 
liable authority 
that the severe 
scaUences lie an- 
nouiu'es in pub- 
lic' are materially 
ri'dueed by him 
in private, but 
on this matter I 
('annot j])eak 
with any (cr- 
tainty. Anyhow, 
every judge 
should lemeiu- 
b(T that it is his 
duty to award 
only just enough 
pu ui slim cut to 
deter the erinii- 
.iial and other 
intending offen- 
ders from future 
wrong doing. 

In civil case.s, 
or as they are 
lec'hnically ter- 
med “ ('auses,” 
Mr. Justicti Day 
is distinguished 
by a flow of hu- 
mour which, if 
(lisc'oncerling at 
times, is gener- 
ally weleonie. 
Unlike many of his brethren, he makes good 
jokes, and one laughs, not out ol ( ornpliinent, 
but because one cannot hel|) it. 

He has been known to do his assize 
travelling on horseback, and I suppose in 
the near future we may exjief t to see the 
bicycle utilized for this purjioscr. I he time 
cannot be far distant when we shall read of 
Mr. Justice Blank and his marshal enter- 
ing an assiz(‘ town on their bicycles. If 
ever that does hajipen, then, indeed, will 
it be aiiparent that the age of dignity 
has gone. 

When Mr. Justice Wright was at the Bar, 
he used to smoke a pjpe at “ corwultations,” 
and now that* he is on the Bench, and has 
no such vanities as consultations to trouble 
him, he smokes big cigars out of doors, and, 
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mayhap, the humble, or more nerve-shaking, 
pipe at home. 

No human being was ever more completely 
destitute of ,what is so inaptly termed “ side ” 
than this most erudite judge, and it would 
hardly surprise any of his friends to learn 
that he had been seen smoking a “ clay ’’ in 
Bond Street. 

When he was appointed a High Court 
Judge he j)roteste(b at least, so it was said 
against the liuli(Toiis customary rule which 
generally compels Her Majesty’s judges to be 
knighted, and only yielded to the infliction 
of a “ Sir ” after a prolonged struggle, which 
reminded one of the story of the unwarlike 
individual who was compelled to become a 
]\duntee?\ 

But, really, it is too absurd that in order to 
dispense jiisti<'e to Her Majesty’s subjects a 
distinguished barrister must descend to the 
level of those who have deserved honourable 
distinction by serving as sheriff of the City 
of I./)ndon or acting the highly intellectual 
part of mayor of a small [)rovuicial town. 
It may be that my mind is not capable of 
appreciating the. 
subtle niceties ot 
the position, \)ul 
whether that is 
so or not, I re 
main fixed in my 
opinion. 

Some time ago, 
in the Jubilee' 
year, a certain 
mayor of a very 
archaic yet unim 
porta nt town was 
disappointed at 
not being knight 
ed. It was indeed 
a great blow to 
him ; he had felt 
quite sure that 
the honour - 
which was so 
liberally dispen- 
sed at that time 
— would be his, 
and he had even 
invited tenders 
for the banquet 
which he intend- 
ed that the cor- 
poration should 
give him « when 
he became “ Sir ’’ 
something or 
other. His wife 


also felt the blow, became very ill, and 
visited her wrath on the wretched mayor, 
whom she declared she would not live with 
in the future. One day, afe'ter s,he had 
partially recovefel from her illness, I met 
her, and she immediately began to pour 
forth her* troubles. 

‘‘ You see, if it was whic'h it 

W'asn’t, 1 wouldn’t have minded ; but, there, 

had only to ask and he would have got 

it. But not he, he wouldn’t even spend a 
stamp for an apydication ; he’s /lor/ mean.” 
1 endeavoured to soothe her, but she would 
have none of it. 

“ Don’t t,ell me,” she said, “it isn’t that 1 

want to be a knight ; if they had offeo'd 

it, he shouldn’t have taken the common 
thing ; but they might have j)assed the com 
plirnent of asking him, mightn’t they.^ d’o he 
kej)t out of a thing anybody can have for the 
asking ! ’’she concluded, angrily, and dcj)arted 
without a good-bye. 

Now', the moral of this story is obvious, and 
explains the irritation J feel w'ht'ii I refled that 
Her Majesty’s judges have the honour (?) forcetl 

iij)on them. Mr. 
Justice \V right 
was w’ise in j)r(j- 
lesting, although 
the issue was un- 
siK'cessful, and 1 
trust in the future 
that other bar 
listers who are 
raised to the 
bench will follow 
his g o o d c \ 
amjile, and that 
siR-li a measure 
of success will at 
tend their efforts 
as attended those 
of the late Mr. 
Justice Denman. 
But I find 1 havi- 
run a little off the 
line of my sub 
ject, and must 
return to it. In 
his knowledge ot 
[iractice and the 
techniejue of the 
law' Mr. Justice 
AVVight has no 
rival, and it is a 
real intellectual 
pleasure to argue 
a point before 
him in the Divi- 
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sioiial Court. I have heard one or two barris- 
ters complain that he is too quick ; but ctin 
that be termed a fault in these days when the 
liiw’s (icJay is ^ universal grievance ? l‘or my 
own i)art, 1 don't see how adjudge 4ran be too 
quick, since even injustice sj)eedily dealt out is 
preferable, in the interests of the community, 
U) lardy justice ; and this learned judge is 
hotli rapid and just. If one were to criiit'ise 
Mirh an excellent judge as he, one might say 
tiuil in the gentu’ality of cases he takes a 
too merciful view of a prisoner's misdoings. In 
.ihcr words, he 
uH'Iines rather 
i<» the defence 
lh;in to the j)ro- 
Mcution. 

1 am far from 
casing that this 

a iault at all, 
lor I know to 
what ghastly ex- 
U fiues s o m 
judges go in the 
D’llu'r direction, 
and any sane 
man must admit 
liiat punishment 
m so far as it is 
iuivilung more 
than deterrent is 
had and unjusti- 
liahle. 

further, the 
mduence of siK'h 
judges as Mr. 
justice W'right is 
ill lor the l)est, 
and the habit of 
awarding long 
1' rms of pmial 
'^‘-■rviludi- for 
ttilling offtmees 
i'' ra])i(lly going 
out, except, (d' 

'ourse, at the 
Middlesex Ses- 
sions and other 
; 'lares wliere silly amateurs and U*gal failurt^s 
disj)ort themselves. 

At Nisi Prius also, Mr. Justice Wright is 
more than merely satisfactory, and there is no 
doubt that this consummate lawyer will attain 
a very high [xasition in our judiciary. I'he 
appointment of the Radical “Treasury Devil ” 
hy a Conservative (iovernment was in itself 
a singularly effective tribute to Lord Hals- 
bury. rhere never wa.s a better appointment, 
and never was one more gracefully made. 


Mr. Justice Mathew is the president of the 
tribunal which, to the giatitication of both 
lawyer and layman, has succeeded admirably, 
under tlie name of the “ C'ommt^’cial Court” 
A cleNCT lawyer, i)ossessetl of a detailed 
knowledge of the law affecting mercantile 
transactions, endowed with a kc'cn sense of 
humour, and an unlimited capacity for 
putting down the impertinent, this judge is 
rei'koned both ‘^jovial” and “strong'' and 
“.strong," it should he explained, in legal 
phraseology, stands for the antithesis of 

“ irreso lute’' 
and “ wavering.” 

Proba bl y no 
higher ^'onipli- 
nuMU could be 
j)aid by a mem- 
l)er of the, Bar 
to a judge than 
to say he is 
“ strong." Lor 
there is nothing 
so unpleasant as 
a judge who 
, (I’ther docs not 
know his own 
mind, or, k/iow- 
ing it, flits 
through a \ anety 
of modes before 
announcing it. 

But to return 
to (Hir subject : 

M r. J u s t i ce 
Mathew is, as I 
have already 
suggested, an 
eminently satis* 
factory judge, 
and it is hut 
rarely that the 
(!(>urt of Appeal 
iuterhres with 
lus decisions. It 
has been said-- 
hy tlxjse whom 
criticism could 
s(”ar('cly affec t that in the ( 'ommercial Court 
he habitually disregards llu* ordinary rules of 
evidence, but this is not so. 

'Lrue, he allows a little more latitude to an 
examining counsel than is generally done, hut 
that is the extent of his innovation, and his 
judgments are based upon facts sufficiently 
powerful to withstand tlie assaults of No. i 
Court of ApfJijal. It might be well, however, 
if he were not to restrict the operations of his 
Court by practically treating only charter * 
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party and insurance cases as its appropriate 
sul)j|icts ; l)iit that is a moot point, on which 
I am not going to adjudicate. 'J'he Com- 
mercial Court is an assured success, and 
already the Arbitration Clause — much dreaded 
of lawyers — is gradually disappearing from 
documents recording contracts. 

As a criminal judge 1 have not had any 
experience of him, as he has not ‘‘gone’’ 
my circuit since 1 joined the Bar ; but 1 have 
heard men wax ekxjuent about his doings, 
and J am (luite content to ado])t the view of 
those who, l)y reason of greater experience, 
are even better qualified than 1 am to form a 
critical estimate. 

Among other honorary positions, Mr. 
Justice Mathew filled till lately that of vice- 
chairman of tile C'ouncil of Legal Education, 
and in tliat capacity he look part in promot- 
ing a st‘ries of important reforms, some of 
wliieh have already turned out well. B>ut 
with regard to the eventual siu'cess of at 
least one of these reforms, J am decEIedly 
sceptical. 

For [ myself doubt the wisdom of admitting 
the [Hjhlic to hc;\r the CounciVs lecturers, 
and 1 think that reform should be re-reformed, 
and the public rigidly excluded from the 
doubtful benefits 
attendance at the 
lecture.s might pro- 
duce. 

I say “ doubt- 
ful,” because the 
truth that a little 
learning is a dan- 
gerous thing is 
nowhere better 
illustrated than in 
the domain of law. 

Indeed, in these 
days of ov(^r-{)opu- 
lation, over - com- 
petition, and 
consequent trade 
depression, the Bar 
owes a great deal 
to the popular law- 
books, the study 
of w^hich hurries 
thousands of 
people into the 
courts. 

If it were not 
for the mistakes 
that these said 
books produce 
in the lay mind, 

' the formation of 
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another Embankment would be necessary 
to provide the means of livelihood for a 
multitude of no-work-to-do counsel. As a 
member of the Bar, I am dfeeply grateful 
for tho.se < books^ and other litigious influ 
ences ; still, the interests of the Bar cannf>t, 
and should not, be preferred to those of tlu* 
public. However, there are one or two 
clever men — one learned judge in tin ir 
number on the Council, and there nui‘ t 
be some reason for this particular reft^nn, 
only what that reason is does not plainly 
appear. 

Still, it is useless to criticise unless thr 
critic is in .possession of all the facts and, 
therefore, 1 will say no more on the subje( t 
—at present. 

Mr. Justice Mathew is an Irishman and a 
Home Ruler, but if this (Jovernment over 
looks that fact and appoints him to the post, 
when vacant, wliich he was marked out foi 
when a Liberal Administration ruled the 
roa.st, I dare be sworn that the appointment 
would \>e as }K>pular with lawyers as it would 
be well merited. 

Other judges liave used an eyeglass, hut, 
as far as rny personal experience goes, Mr. 

Justice Romer is 
the only judge who 
has personally 
identified him sell 
with that strangely 
attractive piece ol 
opacity. It is not 
impossible, meta 
})hysicians tell us 
in their peculiar 
jargon, to conceive 
a limit to spare. 
It is not impossible 
mentally to antici- 
pate an era of 
nothingness — but I 
firmly and finally 
believe that it 
would he impos- 
sible for the most 
refined idealist or 
the profoundest 
devotee of specu- 
lative occultism 
(unless he be a 
photographer) 
to conceive Mr. 
Justice Romer 
without his eyeglass, 
and the reason of 
it is that it has 
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l)(.*come an integral portion of his own indi- 
viduality. Now, whether it is the fault of the 
t veglass or of his own great ability, this 
1 earned .judge^as made for himself a reputa- 
tion second to none in the (?hancen|- Division, 
:iiid while Common I^w men cheerfully admit 
his claims to professional distinction, *Chancery 
men positively rave with enthusiasm when 
they speak of — I beg pardon, but it must be 
>aid - “Bob” Romer ; and this fact is suffi- 
ciently significant of the virtue of our judge. 

As a rule, Chancery counsel are denoted 
!)v a straggling beard, baggy trousers, and a 
stutter. I’hey know nothing of the more 
nialt;rial pleasures of life. 'I'hey regard a joke 
as a \)iece of unmeaning vulgarity, and always 
use a five-syllable word — when they know 
diu'. Unlike the “Divorce” man, they are 
lu ither gentle nor self-effacing, but on the 
('iiDtniry are generally combative and parti- 
( ularly assertive. 

'i’hey suspect the wearer of a silk hat that 
is not brushed the wrong way ; they gorge 
themselves on luncheons of ham sandwiches 
and milk and soda-water; and, if they 
hreuinc lieathe/is, would prohnhly worsliip a 
sawdust doll, or something eijually unromantic 
ai'<l offensively respectable. 

i’hey are an uninteresting race, who 
gc.nerally belong to a musical society, and 
lre(|iiently atl.a<'h themselves to a “Social 
lAenings’ Mission.” A few have taken to 
fishing, and at least one has been known 
to play golf. 

Now, in the main, ( ’hancery niei\ trouble 
me but little. If I go into their courts they 
are ic'ily />, becomingly — civil. If I meet 
them “ out,” we nod to each other. 'Fhey 
are a thing apart from the Common Law Bar, 
a society unto themselves. • 

In fict, I have always regarded them as 
forming a sjiecies of forensic lotus-eater — 
men who, having attended in court during 
one “motion ” day, have tasted o( the drowsy 
pleasures of ennui^ and abandoned themselves 
10 its irresistible influence. 

Ves, the Chan(?ery Bar are indeed children 
of Dust and Diilness ! 'I'heir characters will 
bear an analytical examination, but their 
moral strength cannot support the weight of 
an oath ; and yet, despite all this, I have 
known a Chancery man to evince distinct 
signs of the possession of an interest in 
something outside himself ; indeed, 1 have 
even seen his eye dart forth fire, and his heard 
tremble vividly when he has been discussing 
liis revered late “ leader ! ” 

“I tell you,” a certain one — whom I had 
ever looked upon as of the extra selfish brand, 


and whose violence considerably startled me ■ 
—once thundered, “ the best judge the !■ 
Bench is Romer” ; and, with a bang on 
the table, “ He is the only judge ! ” 1 was 

afraid to argue, and if 1 had done so, I 
should only have taken exception to the 
universality of his statement ; but the flash- 
ing eye of my antiquated companion brought 
home to me and the affrighted waitresses in 
that pleasing summer n'sort, the Law (A)urts’ 
'Fea Room, the conviction that the (Uiancery 
Bar woultl do great things in praise and 
support of their judge. 1 |)ursued the 
subject no farther, l)ut I aftiTwards 
pondered how much a judge is worth who 
is so highly thought of hy the uhui who 
practi.se before him. But, speaking apart 
from the ('hamery Bar and its attendant 
circumstanees, it is iindouliled that, as a clear, 
hard-headed, able judge, Mr. Justice Romer 
is nolext'elled l)y anyone on the Bench, lie 
is both clever and [)ra(‘ti(’ai, and highly 
popular withal. 

Ami here I may meutiv>u owe grievous 
fault of the ( diatu'cry Bar. 

Jt is undoubted that U intnuluecd the 
fashion of beards and olhia* outrageous 
devices in hair, and this in the teeth of the 
excellent tradition that barristers should be 
clean shaven. 

But while blaming lh(.‘ (dhancery men, I 
do not forget that the (.’ommon i.aw men 
followed their lead, and now such abomina- 
tions as moustaches and Cavalier beards are 
to be seen daily in the (hieen’s Bench 
Division and Criminal (k)urts. ira('ounsel 
appears in court in a light coat or a gaudy 
waistcoat, the Court refuses to “see” him 
until he has changed it for a garment of a 
more sombre hue. 

Why should it not extend the principle to 
the ca.se of what are journalistittally termed 
“ hirsute appendages ”? 

’Why, indeed ? Unless it he that some of 
the judges themselves are (offenders in this 
respect. 

I'here is nothing more incongruous than a 
combination of wig and mousta('h .‘, and is 
to he hoped that the rising generation will 
redress the errors of their immediate fore- 
bears, and adopt the hal)its which hy long^ 
though recently interrupted -usage have been 
decreed as a tradition of the Bar. 

Mr. Justice Wills is, among other things, an 
active member of thg Alpine Cltrf), and suOh 
is his vigour #hat it would not surprise me to 
bear that he had establi.shed a “ record ” in the 
bicycle world. Certainly he is uncommonly * 
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hale, and affords a splendid objeet-lesson to 
the youth who delight to be called “ gilded,” 
but Vhose appropriate epithet is the com- 
prehensive ‘‘^isinine.” 

One watches him at wgrk with admiring 
wonder. He is so fresh, so — may 1 be 
pardoned for saying it ! — cherubic, so alto- 
gether unlike the lantt-rn-jawed, plaster-of- 
paris toy bogey who p()[)ularly passes as the 
type of a man of the law ! And yet, in spite 
of these physical characteristics, Mr. Ju.stice 
Wills is a highly satisfactory judge, whose 
one fault consists in his inability to practically 
distinguish betw'een law and morality. 

'Fhere are one or two other judges who 
also labour under this difficulty, and it is sad 
it should be so. 

In ascertaining the amount of punishment 
necessary in the 
interests of the 
commun i t y — 
and that should 
be the sole con- 
sidera t ion- 
judges should 
not act vindic- 
lively, and 
should not re- 
gard the scope 
of the law as 
properly puni- 
tive. It is the 
duty of a judge 
to administer 
the law ; it is not 
his duty to air 
his own particu- 
r lar views of what 
should be the 
law. Deterrence 
of crime, and 
not the vindica- 
tion of a moral 
principle, is the 
true end of the 
criminal law. 


But judges are apt to forget this fact, ami 
to wield their tremendous powers for thr 
purpo.se of inflicting pain on the offender 
merely becau.se he has offended^ They, would, 
if tackled,* probably deny this allegation ; biu 
deny they never so strenuously, it is true, 
lamentably true. But this apart : Mr. Justic e 
Wills is a strong and a good judge, and is 
also (‘ourteous ; a long list of x irtues to atom' 
for one failing ! 

1 .ord Justice Lopes, whose portrait appt^ao tl 
in last month's issue, has latterly taken to sit 
in a specially ('onstitiited I )ivor('e Court, from 
which vanU^ge point he cracks jokes ami 
hurries up the gentlemen who halutuallv 
concern themselves with matrimonial ('a uses. 
He is a very shrewd and |)leasant judge, 

W' h o s c‘ u s u a 1 
place is in the 
( 'ourt ofA})j)cal ; 
but so great i> 
his siK'cess in the 
Divorce ('(.)url, 
th.at it seems a 
pity he doits noi 
sit more rt*gii 
larly to try its ap 
propriate cases. 
In the Court cl 
A])peal he asks 
many cpiestions, 
and delivers 
lengthy judg 
ments whii'h in 
variably contain 
m Li c h g o o d 
sense. 1 have 
never known 
this learned 
judge to say an 
unkind thing, 
and I have never 
heard that his 
e. o n side rati on 
has been abused. 



MR. JUSTICK WILLS. 
i'Vom a I’Aoto. hy Elliott d- Fry. 


(To he contimted.) 


By Carmen Sveva. Translated r.Y Alys Hallard. 


N the northern part of Mol- 
clavTi there is an immense 
Royal forest called Brotscheni, 
in many parts of which the 
\v(jodman’s axe has never 
l)een heard, and the foot of 
nian has never trod. 

In the year 1538 the country round was 
not as l)eautiful as it is now, neith^'r was it 
SI) ])eaceful. The sound of weapons was 
f!(*({uently lo be heard in the valleys. 'Fhe 
wonitai and ('hildren used to fly to the 
densest [)arts of the woods, for the terrible 
words, “ The 'Turks are coming ! ” were 
constantly being passed on from village to 
village. * 

Tlie Sultan Soliman was bent on devastat- 
ing Moldavia, and in spite of his most 
^aliant efforts Prince Petru Raresch had been 
coni[uered several times by the enemy. 
Sutschawa, his capital, was in the hands of 
the Turks, who, on their march to Piatra, 
were burning, pillaging, and massacring all 
they could lay hands on. Poor Moldavia 
was being ravaged in the most terrible 
manner, and a^l that could not be transported 
was ruined by thtt invaders. 

'The 'Turks knew^ neither pity nor mercy ; 
they strangled the children and massacred all 
the women they did not wish to carry off, 
and, indeed, death was far preferable to the 
l)oor women than slavery under the MussuT 
man. 'Phe whole country presented a 
pitiaVde aspect ; no domestic animals were to 
be seeiij and there was neither corn nor hay 
anywhere. • 

With the remnant of his conquered army, 
Petru Raresch had to leave Piatra and get to 
Jesle by the Bistritza, as he knew that there 


would be provisions there for the soldiers 
and horses. 'The IVince had sent his three 
children to the fortress of ('it'en, l)ut the 
IVincess Helena had refused to be separated 
from him. 

“ 'Phe 'Purks will not take me/' she said, 
“and I shall not leave ’ you unless my 
presence should prove dangerous for you.” 

A little farther on than Hangu, in the 
church of Calugareni, they had taken refuge. 
'J'his little church is sheltered by a colossal 
rock which, so the legend runs, the devil once 
took from the summit of the 'Tschachlau, 
intending to sto]) the course of the Bistritza 
with it. Just as he had lifted the great rock 
and was about to hurl it into the river, the 
cock btigan to crow, and the Kvil Spirit, fear- 
ing the daylight, turned to fly, and the rock ^ 
fell from his hand into the place where it 
now stancJi^. Lhider the shadow of this huge 
rock, then, the Princess Helena was waititig, 
all eyes and ears for any news. Her delicate 
face changed colour frecpiently, and her 
nostrils cpiivered with excitement and anxiety. 

“ Oh ! what a disgrace it is to be concpiered ! ” 
she exclaimed to the old monk with the snow- 
white heard, who had apjoroached her. 

“'Pbere is nothing irreparable save death,” 
he replied, calmly. 

“ Nothing irreparable ! ” rei)eated the young 
wife, violently, “ when we are completely lost ! 
Why, j)erhaps this very day, old man as you 
are, you may be pierced through the heart 
with a yatagan I ” 

“ 'Phat is quite possible ! ” was the quiet 
reply. 

'Phe gallon of a bdSdy of horse was heard on 
the rocky 3ope, and in another minute 
Raresch appeared, tearing along at full speed, • 
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iniT, and there, just by Helena’s side, an 
aiiroch appeared with his horns lowered. 
I’he next instant he had run his terrible 
horns into he^ horse, and was preparing to 
make d second charge gt Helena, but 
Raresch w^as too quick for him, atid seizing 
the two horns— all covered with# blood as 
thcv were -with almost supernatural strength, 
lu‘ twisted the monsters head so that his 
nr('k broke.* He then frecal Helena from 
her horse and set her on her feet. 

‘‘ Can you walk ? ” he asked, gently, just as 
(hough nothing extraordinary had hay)pened. 

Helena dung to him for a moment, and 
ihtai answered bravely : — 

Ves, 1 could walk to the l^nd of the 
world,” but the deadly yiallor of her cheeks 
lictrayed her weakness. 

‘‘ Then we will give up our 
horses, for they wall be more 
trouble than hel[) in these parts ; 
and in order to throw our pursuers 
otT the scent, we must sei)arate. 1 
must get to Ciceu, and 1 shall not 
be long before I am there, even 
though it is some distance by the 
mountains. Stefa nitza, take the 
Princess to the cavern, and stay 
there with her until I come back. 

\'uti could not very well walk to 
the end of the world after all,” be 
added, turning to his wife and 
throwing his arm round her. 

“ But must you leave me ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Not for long. . . . 
though, do you hear the 'I'urks in 
the valley ? Quick, there is not a 
moment to lose ! ’’ 

He stooped down and kissed 
her, and then wdth w'hips and stones* 
they drove the horses away in all 
directions, and Raresch bid fare- 
well to his young wdfe, whom he 
was obliged to leave in the midst 
of this desolate wood, though 
under good protection. 

She watched Iflm as he strode 
quickly aw^ay, and she could not 
help owning to herself that she 
could not have accompanied him 
any farther without endangering 
both their lives. She stood there 
•so long, looking out in the direction which 
her husband had taken, that, at last, Ste- 
fanitza was obliged to remind her of her 
own peril. • 

* The spot where the beast fell is marked to-day by a huge 
>'ock, called the Piatra Zimbule^ or the Auroch’.s Stone. 

Vol. xi.~71. 
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Helena then started to walk in the direction 
of the two mountain-tops which looked lik0 
two vast domes. 'I'he ascent was diHicult, 
and although the air was laden with the 
perfume of wild flowers, the Princess, fond 
though she was of every kind of flower, never 
noticed them at* all. At length, a feeling of 
utter exhaustion came over her, and standing 
still, and supporting herself against a tree, 
she |)rcssed her hand to her heart and 
listened for a moment to the wild cries 
which came up from the valley. 

“ Stefanitza ! ” slie saitl, “1 want you to 
takt^ a solemn oath.” 

“What does your Highness wash me to 
promise ? ” 

“It is more than a j)romise that*l w'ant. 
Vou must swear to me i>y all you hold sacred 


“you must S\VIiA.K TO ME." 

that you will not let me fall into the hands 
of the infidels ! * I would rather have your 
sword plunged into my breast than the hand 
of a Mussulman on ipy shoulder.^’ 

Stefanitza her earnest gaze withdut 
flinching. 
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“ I had already thought of that ! ” he 
answered, simply. 

“<I’hen I am not afraid, come what may !” 
exclaimed Helena, with a sigh of relief. 

I'hen, making a desperate effort, she 
started once more on the difficult journey up 
the mountain. Finally d)ey reached the 
huge cavern which was liieir destination. 
“ Saved ! ” murmured Helena, as she fell on 
her knees and ]>rayed to Heaven for her 
husband, who was now being hunted like 
some wild animal, and who would have to 
continue his dangerous and (liflicult journey. 

The Princess w’as astonished to find that 
she was so hungry, for she had imagined 
that she (:;oul<l live without food as long as 
her huTihaiurs life was in dangcu'. Stefanit/a 
was delighted to see the colour return to her 
cheeks, and when he brouglit her a large leaf 
full of wild strawberries, he felt rewarded for 
all his trouble by her smiles and thanks. 


ficent view : Moldavia, Bukovina, and Sieben*. 
burgen all lay stretched out before him, while* 
Mount Caliman could be seen in all its gl(,ry. 

It was a magnificent panq^/ama certaiuly, 
but Stefapitza paid little heed to the grandeur 
of it all. He shook his head sadly as he 
slipped down tht* rock again, for the ^a,sl 
plain was just as calm and peaeeful-lookiui^ 
in the bright sunshine as though no siiri) 
thing as war, with all its horrors, existed, aud 
the immutable rocks in their stony Iran 
qiiillity did not tell him whether Pelru 
Rares(‘h had safely accomfilished his dan 
gcroiis entc'rprise. d'he Princess was naturally 
very sat! and anxious, hut by the second d:iv 
she liad be^un to get accustomed to her ra w 
surroundings. 

She ('overed the damp walls and the floor 
of the ('aveni with moss, and site washed 
her clothes in the stnaimlet and spread them 
to dry on the bushes. 'Pluai she arranged 






on these mountain 
summits where no human beings ever came. 
Once Stefdnitza climbed to the extreme edge 
of the rock, but he was obligedHo go along on 
all fours. From this point there was a magni- 


a little pantry in one of the 
corners of the cawrn for their 
jirovisions, and dried wood for 
kindling a fire. 

'J'he want of bread was their 
greatest hardship, and, indeed, a 
lew cars (jf wheat would liave 
liCL.'n more precious to the two 
fugitives than all the treasures in 
the world. Stefanitza decided to 
go down to the valley one day and 
lu'ing back some wlieat and salt, 
and also se‘e if he could hear any 
news. He lighted the tire before 
starting, and advised the I’rincess, 
in case of any danger threatening 
her, not to take refuge in the 
cavern, Init to go into the forest, 
or else climb up to the summit 
^ of the rock. 

am not afraid of anything ! ” she 
id I would risk everything to ha\’e 


Stefanitza had gone, Helena set out 
wood to gather strawberries and 
I fruit, so that her faithful protector 
refreshed on his 'return, 
ly she heard some strange sounds, 
icr terror she felt herself growing 
aking a supreme effort she ventured 
ound, and then, to her great con 
, she saw a huge bear. I.ike her 

, id come into the wood in search ot 

food, and he had not yet caught sight of her. 

Terrified though she was, she did not forget 
Stfrfanitza’s advice, but turned and fled 
towards the summit of the rock. The long 
brambles kept catching on to her dress and 



holding her fast, so that she had to keep 
sto[)ping to free herself. At length she got 
safely out of the wood, and not daring to turn 
licr head, sht^ started on her upward path. 
The grfc^at stones were scorching hot and 
f>Lirnt her hands as she clutched tlfem. I'he 
Kxk she had to climb was slippery, and her 
(iress impeded her progress. 

hear, however, lends strength, and slie 
siriiggled courageously on, until at last slie 
reaciied the top of the almost perpendicular 
rock. 

When once there she remained kneeling, 
for she dared not stir; the terrible precipice 
l)i low made her so giddy that she could not 
venture to stand up. She now looked down 
into the wood to see what tlie bear wns 
(l(Mng. 

f irst be went into the cavern and devoured 
all the provisions he found there, and then 
he roamed about for nearly an hour, and 
finally disappeared again within the cavern. 
Helena felt thankful that she had followed 
Siefanit/as advice, and not attempted to 
take refuge there. The time .seemed to pass 
very slowly, and the sun shed its ])erpen- 
dicular rays on Helena, who was still kneel- 
ing and resting lierself on her hands. She 
was nearly mad with thirst, and her eyes 
were burning most painfully. As shd looked 
down on to the plain below her a new fear 
seized her. 

\\’hen Stefanitza came back, how was she 
to warn him of the danger? And what was 
she to do if he did not come l)ack ? He 
had been such a long time away ! 

l)es})air at last began to take the |)lace of 
lier courage, and in her angui.sh of mind slie 
would ('ertainly have fallen from the rock, if 
her anxiety for her brave protector had not 
promj)ted her to hold on to the ’<ery last in 
hope of being able to warn him. An eagle 
was now describing circles around the peak 
of the rock, and with that exception there 
was the most intense stillness and silence all 
around. 'The sun was getting, lower in the 
liorizon, and the shadows of the trees were, 
lengthening. Supposing he did not ri*turn 
before night-fall ! Suddenly she saw^ a move- 
ment under the trees, and in another moment 
Stefanitza appeared holding in his hand a 
sheaf of corn. 

Helena waved her handkerchief, but, ala.s ! 
he did not look up. She shouted to him as 
loud as she could, but in vain : he continued 
his way tranquilly towards the cavern. He 
was ju.st at the opening and was about to 
enter, w'hen she saw him start back, throw 
down his sheaf, and draw his sword. 


It was as though a mist came before 
Helena’s eyes, but the next minute she saw 
the bear advance towards Stefanitza, • The 
wild beast ro.se up on Ids hind Ic^gs with a 
furious growl, but the man stotxl his ground 
and tliriist his sword into the bear’s throat up 
to the hilt. • 

T'he next instant man and beast had fallen 
together to the ground. Wild with terror, 
Helena .slipped down the lock and darted 
like a flash of lightning to the cavern. 
Stclanitza had disengaged him.self from the 
bears grij) and had risen from the ground. 

Jn sj)ite of the pain lu' was suffering, he 
uttered an exclamation of joy as he .saw the 
TriiKvss standing before him. 

He had iearetl that site was dead* for he 
had Seen that the l>ear’s mouth was covered 
with blood. At first be refused to own that 
he was hurt, but Helena was sure he was in 
pain, and insisted on binding upliis wounded 
arm. 

“ 'Thi Prince is safi‘ and lias reached 
Ciceu. He is gening an army together, and 
in a few days will be here for us,” Stefanitza 
announced. 

“Do you know what • bei'ame of jioor 
I’oma, who gave up his horse to me ? ” Helena 
asked. 

“ He is dead,” rejilied Stefanitza, (]uit<S 
calmly. 

“ Dead ! " exc laimed llie Princess, her eyes 
dilating with liorror ; “dead, and, for my 
sake ! ” 

Stefanitza muttered somelhing which 
HeKma could not catch ; she only dis- 
tinguished the word “ hajijiiness.” 

“ But how did they lake him, the I’urks?” 

“ He let himself be taken purposely.” 

“ But why- whatever for?” 

“ He nffide the Turks IxTieve that he was 
the Prince, and they turned back, taking him 
with them as a ])risoner. 'Phey had gone 
some distance when the idiotic. pea,sants, who 
can never kecj) their longues still, must needs 
let the 'lurks know that they were lacing 
deceived. They were naturally furious, and 
in their anger they tortured the poor fellow 
and put him to death.” 

Helena shuddered as she thought of the 
ghastly cruelty which her jioor countryman 
had doubtless suffered at the hands of the 
enemy. 

“ Poor fellow 1 ” she murmured, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“What did it matter ns long as your 
Highness was saved J ” exclaimed Stefanitza, 
warmly. $ 

The wound which he had treated as of no 
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consequence proved to be very serious, and Stefanitza had covered her mossy couch. , 

during the next few days he was feverish and When night came on she threw it over the* 

-evei# delirious. ^Vhen he was unconscious wounded man as he lay, weak and almost 

he talked all the time of the Princress. She helpless, under a tree, and thq^i, taking up his 

had a hard tune of it, for, l)eside nursing her sword, she moivated guard. Stefanitza had 

patient, she had to go out to get food. received a fresh wound in his combat wit'n 

Fruit was not enough to f.ustain them, and thel'inks, hut he had not breathed a word of 

at last, in desperation, she started out in it to her, and she was horrified to see tlu‘ hlo(,d 

search of game. flowing from it when he was asleep. She h:id 

]''or another day or two they went on like nothing with which she could bind it up, ^(> 

this, and at last the; feverishness left Stefanitza was obliged to .staunch it with some laiL',- 

and he fell into a jieaci-ful sleep- It was leaves. With bare feet and her long h.iir 

late in the afternoon, when he was roused by hanging down over her cloak, she watched, 

a piercing sereain. Hi‘ sj»rang u]) and looked sword in hand, by this man who had risked 

for his weapons, I)ut found iKjthing except his life for her. I^y the light of the moon 

his laiK'e. J le rushi'd out of the cavern, and through tht tret;s she could see how ghastly 

there hV; saw the Princ ess defending herself wan and pale his face looked, and in lur 

with his sword against two Turks. despair she wondert;d if he WL !r 

Stefanit/a forgot liis weakness, and 
with om,‘ bound was at her side and 
ran his lance througli the tiggressors 
body. 'I'he. second 'Turk tried to make 
off, but he was f'aught and strangled 
with his own s('arf. 

“Ar(‘ there any mort; on the way 
here ? asked Stcianit/a. 

The dying mail only rolled 
his head from side to side. 

He either did not understand 
or he would not answer. 

Helena, her flice as pale as 
deatli, was leaning against a 
rock, for now that tlie danger 
was over her strength had 
given way. 

Stefanitza tried to drag the 
two corpses away, hut he had 
forgotten how weak he was, ^ 
and he was obliged to sit 
down on the ground while 
Helena fetc'hed liim some j 
water with w'hich to moisten ^ 
his parched lips. 

“ What shall I do now ? ” 
she asked, simply. 

He ])ointed to the dead 
bodies. 

“ Either they or us. . . . 

We cannot stop here like 
this.” 

I ,.et us go away !” she “stkkanitza kan ms lance thkolgh the aggrkssok’s hohy.” 

exclaimed, eagerly. 

He looked at her earnestly and sighed. he added, “ If only 1 could have one lock ul 

** But you could not walk,” she continued ; her hair to carry with me to my grave ! ” 

“you are far too weak to undertake the Helena placed some more leaves which 
journey to Ciceu.” she had dipped in water on his forehead and 

“Oh I y^s, 1 can walk,” he replied. on**his wounds, and then, cutting a tress ot 

Helena collected the provisions together, her beautiful, fair hair from her head with the 
and took up the bear’s skin with which sword, she put it into his hands. His fingers 
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dosed tightly over it, and he went to sleep 
aiiain, while she continued her lonely watch. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that she heard 
some horses V>»iing along the very road that 
slic and Stefanitza hud taken. She stood 
up, and, holding her breath, tried to still the 
hoaling of her heart, which seeined»to prevent 
la-r hearing anything else. 

Supposing that the two dead Turks had 
niilv been the forerunners of a whole troop 
(jI the enemy ! She gazed at the cold, glitter 
ing sword in her hand, and her youth revolted 
ag.'iinst the horril)le death which she had 
solved to intlict on herselt rather than 
ch niand this supreme service from her faithiul 
attendant. • 

Slie listened. Yes, there was no mistake 
ahout it, liorses were coming along the road, 
and she could even hear voices coming 
nearer and nearer. A cloud passed before 
tlie moon ; when that had disappeared and 
Stic caught sight of the first Turk, she would 
tin List the sword through her heart. 'I'he 
sounds came nearer, Imt, thanks to the cloud, 
the horses had been reined in, and were 
('oming more slowly. A silvery light edged 
the cloud now, and the rays of the moon 
ajipeared again. 

“ Stefanit/a, they are here — u])on us ! ” cried 
the young Princess, in a tone of angui.sh. 
She had pointed the sword against her breast, 
but her liand trembled violently. 

‘‘(iive me the sword!” he exclaimed, a 
look of agony in his eyes. He took it from 
her hands and stood right in front of her, 
pale and stern, like the Angel of Demth. 

“ 1 will keep my word faithfully,” he said, 

“ and the same sw’ord shall release me after- 
wards.” 

I'lie horses came nearer. Stefanitza lifted 
his arm, and Helena dosed her efes awaiting 
the supreme moment. Suddenly StefanUza’s 
arm fell and his face lighted up. 

“They are .Roumanians!” he exclaimed, 
and then, raising his voice, he called out : 

“ d'iiis w^ay, this way, here is the Priricess ! ” 

A loud “ Pltirrah ! ” was the reply. 

“ This way, forward, your Highness ! ” was 
the shout that resounded through the dense 
wood, and in another minute the horsemen 
arrived on the spot, their horses neighing, 
and Helena fell fainting into her husband’s 
arms. 


Everyone gathered round her, giving what 
help they could. Stetanitzii alone stood back' 
leaning against a tree, and gazing cafrjestly 
at her sweet, pale face. 

\\ hen she came to herself again, her first 
question was about her children. 

1 hey are s;^e, and wailing for you, my 
poor darling,” rejdied her huslxmd, kissing 
her as he lifted her in his arms on to his own 
horse. 

“And were you trying to walk like this?" 
he asked, as he caught sight of lier poor, bare 
feet. 

“ 1 was on my way to you," said Helena, 
endi;avouring lo smile. 

Siefanilza was then lifted on to a horse 
and a s<)ldi(T walked at his side, feft* he was 
too weak to sit up unsu[)j)()rtcd. A blast 
was then blown on the horn, and when the 
whole troo]) was assembled, they all set out 
together through the silent woods. 

Several wei‘ks later a raft: sheltered from 
the sun by a bower of leaves and flowers, and 
with flags flying, came down the Ihstritza. 
'Pile Princess Helena was seated in state 
under the leafy awning, and with her were 
her three little ehikhen. Stefanil/a was 
there too. He was quite well again, hut was 
strangely serious as he listened to the j)ropO' 
sitions of the Pritiee. 

“l.)o stay with ns," urged Petru Raresch ; 
“you will be eared for and res])eeted in our 
home as though you were one of our family.” 

“No, your IJighness, do not ask me to do 
this. When there is a battle to be fought 1 
shall always be at your side, but Court life is 
not in my way.” 

He was true to his word. Many were the 
fierce battles that were waged before the 
country fret: from the Turks, and in each 
one Stefanitza was always in the thickest of 
the fight. It was as though he bore a 
cj^armed life, though, for indifferent a.s he 
ever was to danger, lie alw.qs came out 
unscathed, and, reckless as lu.: was of his life, 
it was [)rescr\ed for many long years. 

At home he was very lonely and desolate, 
and day by day grew more and more grave 
and taciturn. He lived to be a very old 
man, and at his death it was found that he 
wore next his heart a long, silky tress of fair 
hair. 



From behind the leaker's Chair. 

XXVIII. 

(viewed by henry W. LUCY.) 


NEW mennl)ers are slowly learn- 
THE NEW ing the i)itfalls that lie in the 
MEMBER, pathway along the innocent-look- 
ing floor of the 'House of Com- 
mons. In the early days of their changed 
existence they showed the customary passion 
for walking out to a division with their hats 
on. Few things, in a small way, are so 
comical as to see the new member thus 
offending turn round, on hearing the stern 
cry of “ Order ! order ! ’’ from the SpeaktT 
or Chairman of' Com 
miltees, and look about 
to see who it may i)e 
that is misconducting 
himself. When the 
truth dawns upon him, 
or is brought home to 
him by peremptory 
action on the part of 
neighbours, tlie ('ondi- 
tion of the new mem- 
ber is ()athetical ly 
pitiful. He clutches 
at the ofA'iiding hat, 
and makes off at 
quickened pa('e to the 
grateful obscurity of the 
division lobby. 

A noth e r 
HOWLED familiar in- 
AT. c i d e n t i n 

the early 
life of the new member 
is his irresistible tendency to stroll between 
the Chair and an honourable gentleman on 
his legs addressing it. I’hat, ai^'ording to 
Parliamentary etiquette, is an offence second 
only to the enormity of manslaughter in the eye 
of the criminal law. M’he circumstances under 
which it usually lakes pla(X‘ add considerable to 
the sensatit)?! of the moment. The new mem- 
ber enters the House and finds it moderately 
full, listening to a gentleman addressing the 
Speaker from a bench l.ndow the gangway. 
He stands at the bar a few minutes. 'I'hen 
he thinks he may as w'ell take his place, 
approachable by the gangway that midway 
divides the benches. He steps down the 
floor, bowing with easy grace to the Speaker, 
turns to the left and begins to saunter up 
the gangway, when he is startled by an out- 
burst of fiert;e cries of ‘‘ Order ! Order ! ” 
Members near him are ♦shouting, too, glaring 
upon him like tigers deprived of their whelps. 


He perceives as in a lurid fla^ih of lightning 
what is tb? mattbr. He is passing between 
the Chair and the honourable member 
addres.sing it. The anguish of the situa 
tion suddenly revealed is added to by 
the difficulty of deciding what to do. 
If he goes back he will have to walk cresi 
fallen to the door, under the mocking gaze of 
a crowded House. If he goes forward li»‘ 
will be heaping up the enormity of hi.^ 
guilt, \\diat he generally does is to stand 
stock-.still for a moment, 
his knees trembling, his 
fai'e recalling the look 
in the eyes of a hunted 
hare, (iradually he 
stoops down with hands 
on knees almost touch 
ing the floor, and so, 
making his way up the 
gangway, slinks into his 
seat. I'hen the House, 
thoroughly refreshed by 
tl)e sport, turns to fur- 
ther consider the argu- 
ment of the member 
who was addressing it. 

A t o n e 
c.M'C'iiiNO time, dur- 
A TARTAR, iiig the ex- 
istence of 
the Salisbury V'arlia 
mcnl, the House, bent 
on enjoyment of this 
time-honoured game, caught a Tartar. An 
Irish member was continuing dei^ate from 
the .second bench l)elow the gangway. 
Ford Tweed mouth (then Mr. Marjori banks 
and one of the Opposition Whips) rost; 
from the front bench and strolled towards 
the door. ♦ On the way he necessarily 
j)assed between the Irish member and 
the Chair, wliereat there burst forth a roar 
of “ Order ! Order ! t^e *more jubilant 
since the offender .was an old and popular 
member. 'To the general surprise, Mr. 
Marjori banks did not go down on his hands 
or knees, or otherwise show himself per- 
turbed. On the contrary, he raised him- 
self to fuller height, shortened his pace, and 
defiantly regarded the shouting members. 
Worse still, when he reached the bar he 
turned round, and walked back again slower 
than ever as he passed between the orator 
and the Speaker. 
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I’here was evidently something wrong 
Mjmewhere, and it did not appear to rest 
with Mr. Marjorib«anks. He was not com- 
mitting a breach of order, or his defiant 
|.roccdifre would have drt^wn forth rejiroof 
lioin the Speaker. This concRision was 
, orrect. I'he member on his legs at the 
Mioment spoke from the second bench, which 
is raised a stej) from the floor. 1'he assump- 
tion not quite safe in the. case of a man of 
Lord d’ weed mouth’s inches therefore, was 
that no obstacle interjiosed between th(‘ line 
of sight of the member thus elevated and the 
( hair. 'Hie gangway step made all the 
(lilTereiu'c. Had the member Sf)ea king stood 
Mil the floor by the front bench below the 
•;angway, Mr. Marjoribanks sauntering down 
;m ih(' door would have called upon himself 
the reproof of the Speaker. Hut lu! is too 
m|( 1 a Harliarnenlary hand to ha\e committed 
.^o unjmrdonable an offence. 

.A far mort; subtle intri('acy (.)f 


At length he thought the time had come 
when he would do well to interpose and 
settle the matter. Rising to his full I'tiight, 
he said, “Mr. Speaker, sir,” 

“Order, order!” t'ried thc‘ Spt'aker. “The 
hon. member for West C'avan has already 
.spoken.” • 

The present Hou.se (T ( 'ommons is happily 
endowed witli the presence ot two h'arrtlls* 
James Ikitric'k re])rrs(‘nts W'est Cavan, 
'fhomas (I. sits for South Ktriy. 'Phis 
mistake oj the SjU'akcr was (piiti' natural, 
Indofd, James Patrick often wondered how, 
(h aling with six hundrerl and seviaity gentle- 
num, he was so unfailingly accurate in identi- 
lying them. Now, h(‘ had made a mistake, 
mixing u[) two Irish nieinhers, both •bt'aring 
the name of f'arrell. 'Pile member for West 
(avan was not disposed to he hard upon him. 
So, gently shaking his hrad, with seductive 
smile, lu' said, “No, Mr. .Spt'aker, 1 did 
not.” 


rnr: in.Rii. ]woc(.'dure is that whl('h deUa'- 
or ASJOKs. miju‘s what exactly is a .speech. 

l:ven before he takes his s(;at the 
new memlK.T has learned the fundamental 
rule that he may, wlien the Speaker is in the 
('hair, make only one contribution to dehali*. 
In (!on\mitU‘e, where it is assumed, often 
with fatal lack of foundation, that ihenihcrs 
do not orate hut converse, opportunity of 
.sp(;e(:h-makiiig is initrainmelled. 

l^arly in the prr^senl Session a Hill was 
introducc'd extending to Ireland the priceless 
;id vantage' enjoyt'd by “ the predominant 
partner” of allowing women to sit orj Hoards 
of ( luardians. Mr. Farrell, newly-elected for 
West (!avan, held strong views on the point. 
These were, indeed, so 

I.') read "the Hill a .S(‘cond 

after' midnight there was ^ 

in this ])rotest nothing 
beyond the moral weigdit 
‘ onveyed by the (Opinion 6 I 
of an esteemed member. / 'C 

A[)parently no notice was 
taken of the remark, and 
the debate continued. 

Mr. Farrell sat attentive, ■ 
adding to the speech he 
had prepared in the re- 
tirement of his study 
various convincing points 1 

suggested by members 
taking part in the debate. sik wii.kkid i.a\ 


SIK WII.KKID kawson’s hat thick. 


“At lluf bcginnir\g of the cli.scussion,” 
.said the Speaker, “ the honourable member 
ob.sc.Tved ‘ 1 ol>je('t.’ ” 

Mr. Parrel 1 dropped into his seat as if the 
Speakers (juietly ulleivd ivmark ha(j been 
a well-aimed pistol-shot. 

'J'his is thi^ most striking illus- 

wii I'kii) ^ remember of a well- 

/ known niK.', a remarkable proof 
LAWSON. (;u)ly’s watrlifulncss and 

presence of mind. 'There is under this 
same rule a custom by no means uncom- 
mon. A member, wlu ther in charge, of a 
motion or desiring to .setond it, may do 
so by simply raising his hat, reserving 
ordered speech to a later stage of the debate. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson was 
the first to reduce this 
• to a system. When he 

brought forward his 
annual Hill on the Tem- 
perance (Question, the 
occasion was inevitably 
\ a W ednesday afternoon. 

T v 7 usually 

J empty wIk'H, shortly after 

the S[)eaker took the 
chair at noon, Sir Wilfrid 
was called upon. To 
waste his impromptus on 
empty benches was an 
experience too depress- 
ing, even for a habitual 
water-drinker. Sir W'il- 
, frid accordingly lifted 

lus hat. I'he hapless 
s’s hat thick. / seconder of the motion 
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delivered his speech to empty benches, Sir 
Wilfrid coming on about four o’clock, when 
the fiouse was full. 

Herein he was strictly in order. Other 
members, noting the success of the manoeuvre 
and desiring to adoj)t it, have been occa- 
sionally surprised when they have risen to 
make their cherished sj)eech by hearing from 
the Speaker that they have already spoken. 
What hap[)ened was that in raising their hat 
they said either “ 1 l)eg to mcne that the 
Bill be now read a second time,’’ or, “1 beg 
to second the motion,” according to the place 
assigned to them, hnther of these innocent 
remarks, like Mr. h'arrcll’s still briefer, “I 
object,” is in Parliamentary law a speech, and 
is treated as siic'h. 

^ j Now, as in Pope’s time, gentle 
" diilness ever loves a joke, and 
‘ ‘/.the House of Lords has much 
" I,, .A * chuckled over the slip made by 

JIJSIICL. Russell of Killowen. At 

the opening of a new Parliament, noble 
lords, like ordinary commoners, are sworn 
in. There is a statute, ])assed so 
recently as i«S66, wherein meml)ers of 
the House of Lords sitting or joining in 
debate before taking the oath are subject to a 
penalty of ;^'5oo for each offence. This Act 
was passed in substitution of a much more 
drastic ordinance. It dated from the year 
1714, and in addition to the fine of ^£500^ 
disabled the offender from suing in any 
court of law, forbade him to hold any 
office within the realm, to assume the guar- 
dianship of a child, to be an executor under 
a will or other deed, or himself to receive 
a legacy. 

The severity of this enactment shows that 
at this epocli the offence guarded against was 
regarded as one of real importance, evidently 
worth somebody’s while to attempt its 
accomplishment. Now it is the result of 
inadvertence, and is perhajis more common 
and freer iVom detection than is gener&lly 
known. During the prolonged debates round 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s body in the Parliament of 
1885, a member of the House of Commons 
confided to me the secret that he had never 
taken the oath. He approached the table 
with that honest intent, and stood with the 
crowd waiting for opportunity to take the 
Book in hand. Happening to be near the 
corner of the table by the brass box, the 
Clerk, under the impression that he had 
taken the oath, motioned him to fall in with 
the yueue glassing on to sign the Roll of 
Parliament. Being a nTan of decile tempera- 
^ment, indisposed to wrangle with authority, 


even when it is in the wrong, he fell in, 
and in due order signed the Roll. 

The peculiar humour of the situation in 
the case of Lord Russell of Kdlowen is that 
the h\\y .should have been broKen by no u 
a personage than the Lord C’hief Justice of 
England., Oddly enough, the preceding tiint; 
when discovery was made of a similar ovoi 
sight, the guilty personage was almost equal Iv 
highly placed. It was Lord Plunket, Ar( h- 
bishop of Dublin, who, shortly after the Act (.f 
1866 had been plat'ed on the Statute Book, 
remembered to make a speech from hispl;n c 
in the House of Lords, whilst he had for 
gotten to take the oath. ll was thought 
necessary to pass an Act of Indemnity 
relieving his (irace from the overhanging 
penalty of a fine of ^.500. 

'I'he secret of Lord Russell of Killowen s 
guilt in this matter might have remained 
locked in his breast, but for the accidental pro- 
minence of his illegal intervention in debate. 
The Lord Chancellor, some days earlier, 
brought in a Bill amending the law of 
criminal evidence. The l.ord Chief justice 
not only moved an amendment, blit carried 
it. 'Lhis was an incident that could not 1h.‘ 
forgotten by the almost paralyzed j)ecrs, who 
a little later beheld the embodiment of tlie 
law, the chief ornament and authority of the 
judicial Bench, approach the table and blandly 
take the oath. 

'Throughout the last Session (.)f 
TWOLKG-VLthe late T‘arliament embarrass- 
DROMios. ment occasionally arose, distri 
, buted l)etween two members of 
Her Majesty’s Covernment, owing to 
similarity of their address. There were then, 
as now, a trinity of Solicitor-Cenerals — one 
for England, one for Scotland, and one for 
Ireland. .Nevertheless, for ea(‘h of the sepa 
rate countries there are not three Solicitor 
(icneral.s, but one Solicitor-General. ITappilv 
for the learned gentlemen concerned, the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland had not last year 
a seat in the House of Commons, and to that 
extent the difficulty was reduced. But as 
Scotchmen wTiting to Mr. Shaw (Solicitor 
General for Scotland in Lord Rosebery's 
Ministry) always addressed him fou/ court 
as “The Solicitor-General,” and as for 
English correspondents Sir Frank Lockwood 
was the only Solicitor - General, corre 
spondence reaching them at the House oi 
Common.s constantly got mixed. 

Sir Frank Lockwood, a man of resource, 
full of ideas, suggested that his esteemed 
and learned colleague from the Scotch I^w 
Office should bear a sign and token which, 
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adopted by his correspon- 
K nts, would obviate a grow- 
ing difficulty. To save trouble 
nid expedite matters, Sir 
I rank drew aViesign which, 
stamped on letters and paper? 
passing through the post in- 
icndeti for the hand of the 
Solicitor- General for Scot- 
land, would be safely de- 
livered. Sir Frank has l)een 
wood enough to give me a 
I ()[)y of the design, which is 
lure produced. With this 
stnm})ed on the envelope, 
and underneath the address, 

The Solicitor - General, 

M.l’., House of Commons, 

\\ CVS t minster, S.W.,” Mr. 

Shaw would have been 
ahsured of coming by his own. Before the 
design could be engraved and utilized, the 
Ct neral J'dection changed everything, render- 
ing this ])articiilar precaution unnecessary. 

'I'he duplication, even triplica- 
tion, of surnames amongst 
members of the House of 
Commons leads to constant 
('omplicatioii in the matter of letters delivered 
:it the House, do begin with, there are two 
Ahrahams, and both being ehris- 
h ncd William it is inevitable 
that lett(!rs addressed to either 
slioiild o('casi()naily find a place 
in the wrong bosom. Tliere 
are Allen and Allan, the latter 
particularly anxious for it to be 
known that his name is spelt 
with an n. Oddly enough, 
analogous anxiety is disjjlived 
•>y the member for Newcastle- 
iinder-T.yne, wffio wishes it to 
be known that his name is si)elt 
with an e. 

In the last Parliament there 
Wi re two Allsopps, distinguished 
in tlie House as X and XX. 

I'hat, of course* is, a distinctitin 
unknown to chance outsiders. 

Now there is one. There are 
not fewer than three Ambroses, 
none having blood connection 
with the other. 7Vo Austins 
I’upresent between them a York- 
diire division and a division 
nf Limerick. There are three 
Barrys, the member for South 
Huntingdon having the advan- 
tage of the hyphen prefix Smith. 

Vol. xi...x72. 
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THE ONLY BROWN. 


rhament tvir^ 
Bayleys occasionally gdt eadfe) 
other s correspondence, ‘ thel 
one refirescnting Cambe^^ell* ; 
the other the , Chesterfield 
di\ ision of I )erbyslure. After 
a while this branch of tjh^ 
difficulty was increased by 
the ajipea ranee on the scene 
of a ^ir. Bailey. 

d'liere are two Bowles's, one 
a silent member, ‘‘'i'ommy” 
making up the average in this 
respeet. just now the House 
has only one Brown, and five 
Smiths against a muster of 
eight in the last Parliament 
The Jones family have also 
fallen off as ('ompared with 
the gathering of the clan in 
the Home Rule Parliament. Then there were 
four ; now there are two. The Robin- 
sons have siiffered in exactly the same pro- 
portion, their former two being reduced by 
one-half. (.)f Chamberlains there are two; 
Austen, the ])Oj)ular Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and the statesman to wliom he occasionally 
distantly alludes as “my right honourable , 
relative.” 

7’here are two Cooks in the House, one 
dressing liis name, so to speak, 
with a final i\ 'Fhere are three 
Davies’s, two representing 
AN’elsh counties ; two Elli.s’s, 
one the Liberal Whip ; three 
Fergussons, one with the prefix 
Miinro, known among the chief- 
tains of Scotland as Novar; 
tlnce Fosters, one a liaronet, 
one a ('olonel, and the other 
Harry Seymour ; two Fowlers, 
one the ex-Secretary of States 
for India ; two (iihlis, the 
“Sons” of a famous (.'ity firm ; 
two Goschtais, fathc*r and .son ; 
thr(re Healys ('fim himself 
(Oil Mis as only one, whereas 
he is a match for six) ; thiree 
Hills, of various altitudes, one 
being over six feet high and a 
lord; two Hoares ; two John- 
stons, one of Ballykilbeg ; two 
Kenny.s, both representing 
Dublin (one College Green, the 
other St. Stephen’s Green) ; two 
l^awrences, two Lawsons, two 
Llewellyns, two l^ockwoods 
(“ Uncle Frank,” Colonel Mark 
♦calls the learned ex-Solicitor- 
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General) ; two two Lowthers, three 

M’Calmonts, two M’Hughs, bolli from 
Ireland ; two Mellors, one luippy in his 
deliverance from the chair of (^)mvnittees ; 
two Montai^us (no Ciipulets) ; no fewer than 
four Morgans, all from W'ales ; three Murrays, 
three O’Briens, as nnny O’C^jnnors, two 
Palmers, four Peases ((|uite a pod) ; two 
Penders, two Red 


Constances that 
stf efficient of 


the gallant Captain who represents a division 
of Yorkshire. 

It will be seen from this con- 
AWKWARD ‘if "■'‘“T circMtisUnces that 

INCIDENT. Of 

postmasters, has occasionally 
some trouble in properly distributing 
sacks full of letters daily delivered at the 
ofiRce in the lobby. Mistakes occur even if? 
the best regulated post-ofifices. Perhaps the 
most embarrassing incident of the kind 
befell Mr. Arthur Balfour, on a recent recess 
visit to the Continent. At an hotel in the 


North of Italy, he found himself in company 
with Mr. |. B. Balfour, some time l^ord 
Advocate, ,who was accompanied by his 
wife. Mr. J. B. Balfour is blessed, inas- 
much as he “ has his quiver full of them.” 
'i'here had been an addition to the 


family some short time before the holiday 
was undertaken, and there was, naturally, 
anxit“ty in the parental breast to know 
how the little one was getting on. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made whereby the 
nurse sent a daily bulletin. 

d'hough on giving pleasure bent, the nurse 
was of a frugal mind, and, following an 
illustrious example, used post cards for her 
communications. One morning Mr. .Arthur 
Balfour* was startled by finding amongst his 
('orrespondence a post-card conveying the 
following news : “ Baby going on nicely. 1 
do tiunk she’s grown since youve left." 
'Burning over the card, he found it was 
addressed to the Right ITon. J. B. Balfour, 
M P., and the matter was speedily put right. 

That' was bad enough, but there was worse 
to follow, 'Phe two 


nionds, two Rol)erts's, 
as many Robertsons, 
three Riissells, two 
Samuels, three Shaws, 
three Sidehottoms, the 
member for Hyde in- 
troducing a variety in 
the termination ; three 
Stanleys, including 
Henry M. ; two Sul- 
livans, three Thomas’s, 
two Wallaces, two 
Websters, and three 
Williams’s. For propor- 
tional representation, 
the Wilson family take 
the cake in the Ilouse 
of Commons, there 
being no .few^er than 
eight of them, not tef 
"mention Wilson 'Podd, 



right hon. gentlemen 
loft the hotel about the 
.same time and went 
their various ways, leav- 
ing with the landlord 
their addresses for the 
forwarding of letters 
that might arrive after 
their departure. On 
the s^^cond day of settl- 
ing in his new home, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour 
received another post 
card : “ Baby a little 
restless in the night, but 
quite fresh this morn- 
ing. Sends her love to 
papa.” 

For the landlord 
there was only one Right 
Hon. Balfour, M.P. It 
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was the famous Chief $ecretar>', the Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
then sitting. A difference in an initial was 
nothing to him. But, in view of his happy 
state of. bachelorhood, it was a good deal to 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. • « 

_ ^ Early in the Session the House 
’’’I Commons was shbcked by 

and 1 HE (discovery that whilst all members, 

( oMMONS. uncovered when the 

Speaker, returned from the House of f.ords, 
n;ul the Queen’s Speech from the 'Hirone, 
one occupant of the Front ( )p|)()sition Bench 
sturdily kej)t on his hat. The fact that the 
dissentient was Sir Henry C'ainpbell-Ban- 
nerman, a Privy Countallor, an ex-( 'abiiiet 
Minister, and, it is understood, a [)articularly 
wa leome gU(‘St at Balmoral when sojourn- 
ing there as Minister in attendance on 
the (,)ueen, made the matter the more mar 
vrlloiis. In elder days, when the Irish mein- 
hers under the leadership of Mr. Parneil 
1) a 1 .) i t u a 1 1 y a n d systematically 
Iiearded the Speaker in the Cdiair, 
ii was a common thing for them to 
refuse to join in the movement 
of' respec^t when a message from 
the (^)ueen w'as read. 'Fhus it ('ame 
to pass that wearing the hat in such 
( ireumstnnees is regarded as an , 
overt act of disloyalty. 

According to the unwritten but 
clearly defined customs of the 
House, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman was on this oc('a.sion right, 
the rest of the members erring on 
the side of e.xce.ssive sensibility to • 
the jiroxiniity of loyalty, d'he rule 
governing siudi cases is that when 
the (jueen directly, through a State- 
appointed emissary, addresses the 
House, members should uncover 
to listen. Such occasions present 
themselves several times through 
a Session when Her Majesty re- ‘Om»uu 
plies to an Address to the (Town 
passed by the House. In the last 
Parliament the* I-l[puse was frequently cheered 
by the spectacle of Mr. “Hobby” Spencer 
standing at the Bar with the white wand of 
I lie Vice-Chamberlain in his hand, all the 
line points of his slim, graceful figure brought 
out by Court uniform. As he advanced 
towards the table bowing to the Mace thrice 
with happy mixture of hauteur and friendly 
condescension, members uncovered and sat 
bareheaded while he read aloud the Queen’s 
gracious message. ' 

Ift the case where Sir Henry. Campbell- 



Bannerman was accused of /es^-majfsif 
fine distinction is perceptible. The QueetJ^I 
Speech is, we must believe, couched “in 
own words,” for in reading it in the ftouW 
of Peers the Lord C'luincellor prefaces ii 
with a solemn afifirmation to that effect But 
when it reaches the Speaker and is read by 
him it is at .seednd hand, a mere copy of a 
message formally addressed to and, ni the 
first instance, read to both Houses of Parliar 
ment, assembled in another place. 'I'herefore, 
so purists have ruled, it is no more necessary 
for mernliers to uncover when they hear a. 
a>py of the Speech read by the Speaker tha# 
it would be if they ('ame across Mr. Gully 
seat(‘d in the library reading the Speech in 
an < airly ('opy of th(‘ Westminsier Gazette. 

It is iirobably due to the action* of the 
Irish members tliat the custom has been 
umie(X‘ssarily extended. 'I'he large majority 
of members were so anxious to dissociate 
themseKes from Mr. Biggar and his friends 
in their btxiring towards the (^ueen, 
that they were careful to pay her 
rev(‘rence (‘ven when there was 
no ('all for the tribute. But the 
vicilk kike of I’arliarnentarians 
ktpt their hats as well as their 
heads. Mr. Glnd.stone was not 
a('(‘iistom(Ml, with the exception of 
a brief interval after the General 
IHection of ICS74, to bring hi.s hat 
into the House with him. 'rhertv 
fore he was not put to the test 
w hen tlut question presented itself. 
Sir Stafford Northeote, Lord Mar- 
ti ngt on, and Mr, I.owe, careful to 
imrovirr when a message from the 
(^)ueen was read at the table by 
the Vi('e-(.’hamberlain or Coh- 
tr(.>llor of the Household, sat with 
their hats on whilst on the open- 
ing day of the Session the Speaker 
rcui the Queen’s Speech, having, 
as he observed, “for greater accu- 
racy obtained a copy.” 

Sir William Harcourt evades 
the difficulty by a simple device worthy of 
an old Parliamentary hand. He is one 
of the few Ministers or ex-Ministers who 
habitually w^ear their hat when seated on 
either front bench. Sir VVilliam, 1 believe, 
takes the view of the question advocated 
by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. But 
there is nothing he shrinks from with such 
sharp, swift movement as hurting the feel- 
ings of others, even through a misunder- 
standing. He knows that if hfe, as Leader 
of the Opj>®sition in the House of Coin- 
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inans, kept his hat on, when other mem- 
bers uncover, through the reading of the 
Queen's Speech, many loyal hearts would be 
wounded. It might be put right later by an 
explanation. • But why make occasion for 
explanation ? 

“ So,” Sir William says, with genial smile 
Siififusing his benevolent countenance, “when 
I know the Queen’s Speech is going to be 
read from the Chair, I just leave my hat 
in my room, and there 1 am.” 


A NEW 
; I)IARV 
OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 


In his much-regretted retirement 
from Parliamentary life, Sir 
Richard Temple will have 4 .he 
opi)ortunity of revising and com- 
pleting his diary of “ Life in 


Parliament from 1885101895.” Some fore- 


taste of this literary treat was for a year or 


two enjoyed by the hap[>y 


Just as the Leader of the House of 
Commons writes his nightly letter to the 
Queen, “humbly informing Her Majesty'’ 
how things have fared through the sitting, 
.so the member for Kingston -on -Thames 
during the last Parliament once a week 
wrote to his constituency. 

These contributions were absorbingly in- 
teresting. But they were things quite apart 
from the diary locked up in the strong 
room in Sir Richard’s eerie on Hampstead 
Heath. This manu.script volume contains 
a ruthless record of /a tm intime of the 
House of ('’ommons as it was observed 
through his seven years’ servitude by the 
ex- Lieutenant -(iovernor of Bengal and 
(lovernor of Bombay, 'fhe diary will cer- 
tainly not he published in Sir Richard Tem- 
ple's life. Possibly, like 


constituency of Kingston- 
on-Thames. During the 
last Session or two of his 
Parliamentary career, Sir 
Richard was accustomed 
to enrich the columns of 
a local journal with his 
account of the week's |)r()- 
ceedings in Parliament. 



the Talleyrand Correspon 
dence, it will be withheld 
from the ken of the puhlir 
till the generation of con 
t c} m p o r a r i e s i m m ed i a tel y 
concerned have passed 
away. 1'his looks provok 
ing. It is, on the whole, 
kindly meant. 


SIR william’s SMILK. 





By Mrs. A. IT. Markham. 


[yEASE, sir, may Mi.ss Dot 
come now?’’ said a maid- 
servant, as she knocked for 
the tliird time at the door of 
the library without receiving 
any response to her summons. 
J'ired of wailing for the necessary permission 
to enter, she opened the door and looked in. 

It was a pleasant sight that yiet the 
woman’s Dee as she peeped in, without, how- 
ever, (Tossing the thresliold of the door of 
her master’s .sanctum. 

I'lie library at Ballinaclough w'as a spacious 
rocan, with handsome old black oak furniture, 
and the walls, or at least where they were 
iKJt occupied with books and book-shelves, 
covered with old ancestral portraits dimmeci 
by age. Deeply recessed in the centre of the 
wall, opposite the door, was an old-fashioned 
fireplace, a cosy, comfortable nook in which 
to sit on cold, wintry days ; but the.se, how- 
ever t)leasant to look uj)on, had no apparent 
nttraction for the nurse, for her gaze was 
fixed on the central figures in the room, 
consisting of her ma.ster, SirT^ryan O’Connor, 
and his little, golden-haired daughter. 

They were engaged in a game of romps, 
in which the father was supposed to represent 
a fierce bear, and in the performance of his 
part was alternately hugging his little girl ^nd 
stroking her long, silken tresses. The little 
lady enjoyed the fun hugely, and was far too 


intent upon the* gnmc lo even notice the 
advent of her nurst*, who stood watching 
the sceiKe, and patiently wailing until the ■ 
termination of the game. ' 

But Bridget, for siic'h was the name ot the 
majd-.servanl, was not the only spectator of 
the scene that was being enacted on the floor 
of the library : Lady 0’0)nnor, Sir Bryan’s 
wife, a tall, pretty woman, with large grey eyes, 
and a small, sensitive inoiitl), with the same 
wealth of ri('h golden hair whicli her little 
daughter had inherited, also watched in 
silence the playful gambols of the father and 
child as thfty scram liled about on the floor. 

It was, however, with a somewhat pained 
and sorrowful smile that she regarded them, : 
for the same sad thoughts v\ere aiiparently 
parsing through the minds of the mistresi* 
and the maid, as they ga/f;d on the. pretty 
family picture on which their eyes rcjsted. 

It was indeed difficult to realize that such 
a father, so fond, so loving, and so yielding to 
his child, could be the hard, exacting land- 
lord, who.se stern, inexorable conduct of bis 
affairs had made him so unpopular among 
his tenantry, and had, indee(i, been the 
means of creating for him many enemies in 
the neighbourhood. 

These thoughts entered their heads at the 
same tiiiie, and sor<j)y puzzled them. Still, 
there was gainsaying the fact, and it 
could plainly be seen from the infinite look 
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of sadness in the eyes of Lady O’Connor, 
that she was only too well aware of the 
tinpj»pularity of her husband. She knew% 
also, that his life had, on more than ^ one 
occasion, b^en threatened and even' at- 
tempted ; perhaps, even at that very moment 
he, so dear to her and he;* child, might be 
the victim of some hidden and unforeseen 
danger, to avert which she was powerless to 
act. How then could she look otherwise 
than she did, and how could she join in her 
darling’s mirth, when this constant dread of 
danger was ever in her mind— ever before 
her ? 

God guard them,” she breathed, fervently; 
then looking round, she observed Bridget 
still waiting to carry her little charge off to 
bed, 

“ Come, Bryan, let Dot go,” she said ; 
“ poor Bridget has been waiting some minutes 
for her ” — and crossing over to where they 
W'ere playing, she attempted to take Dot’s 
little arms tVom her father’s neck, round 
which they were tiglitly clasped. 

‘M laddie, do let Dot stop a ’ittle longer,” 
she whispered coaxingly into her father’s ear. 

“ No, no, Mi$s Puss. It’s getting late, 
and you must be off 
to bed,’^ he replied. 

‘‘Why, look how you 
have disarranged my 
hair, to say nothing of 
having pulled a lot of 
it out. Say good night 
to your mother at once, 
and if you promise to 
be very good, I will 
carry you upstairs.” 

“ Velly well, daddie, 

Dot will be so dood. 

Dood- night, mammie, 
darling. Dod bless 
you,” she said, 
as, loosening her 
i^rasp from her 
father’s neck, she 
twined her little, 
chubby arms 
round that of her 
mother, and lay- 
ing her hot, 
flushed face 
against her soft, 
cool cheek, she 
whispered, 

“Come and say 
dood-night to 
Dot when she is 
asleep ” ; then 


scrambling on to Sir Bryan’s back she was 
carried off to bed, with Bridget following 
close behind. 

Lady O’Connor sighed as j^e gazed wist* 
fully on the recreating formS of those she 
loved .so*' well ; then, walking across to a 
small tab,le, she sat down and busied herself 
with some embroidery on which she had 
previously been engaged. But, somehow c): 
another, she found this evening that ht-r 
thoughts wandered away from her occujja- 
tion, and her fingers, at other times so deft 
and nimble, would cease to ply the silk, and 
her hands would often lay idly in her lap. 

“ How is it,” she mused to herself, “ I 
cannot get* rid of this terrible dread that 
continues to haunt me? Some dark cloud 
seems to be hovering over us. Something 
seems to foretell a great and terrible sorrow 
that is about to visit us. 

“God help us,” she uttered suddenly, ns, 
nervously twisting her delicately shaped 
fingers together, she started (juickly as she 
heard a slight sound in the direction cf 
the window. With an anxious, perturbed 
expression on her face, she glanced quickly 
round the room, but, seeing nothing, became 
somewhat reassured. 

“What nonsense,” 
she said to herself. 
“ 1 must not give way 
to this vague and un 
acc:() 11 n table feeling 
that seems to have 
taken possession of me. 
Who would come to 
harm us at this time of 
night ? ” and settling 
herself to her work, 
tried to smother the 
disagreeable sensation 
of coming trouble that 
had filled her mind. 

At this moment Sir 
Bryan entered the 
room, and, kissing her, 
said : “ Violet, dear, 1 
am afraid I must leave 
you for a short 
time before 
dinner. I hope 
^ you don’t mind 
but I have to 
attend to some 
business re- 
garding the 
rents of those 
rascallytenants 
of mine. They 
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have given me enough trouble to^ay, and 
I am determined, once for all, to let them^ 
dearly understand who is the master here.” 

“ Oh, wait , 9 ne moment, Bryan, dear,” said 
].:uiy O’ConncT, rising ciujf.'kly, and placing 
lur hands on his shoulders, as she looked 
|)loadingly into his eyes, “ for my ,sake--for 
our darling's sake — be kind and lenient to 
them ; won’t you give in to them just a little ? 
RLtnemher, dearest, what is at stake.” 

“ No, dear Vi, I cannot,” replied her 
husband ; you know I would do anything 
tor you, my own sweet wife, and for our 
(l.uling little Dot, compatible with honour 
;i:ul justness, and my duties as a landowner ; 
i)Ut to give in to these brutes at the present 
moment would he acknowledging my weak- 
ness, and would be departing from that stri('t 
and imf)artial line of condu(‘t between land- 
lord and tenant that 1 had marked out for 
myself w’hen I inherited this frku'e. VMiy, 
dear*, I have not told you half the atrocities 
that these fcruel men have ])erpet,rated,” and 
gently taking her hantl in his, wdiile the hard, 
stern look upon his fac'c relaxed, and a soft, 
mild expression stole into his eyes, as he 
observed the nervous anxiety depicted in the 
pale face of his wife, he conliiiued, ‘‘ Be my 
uwn t)rave little woman. Do irol let ground- 
less fears trouble you. All w'ill yet be w'ell ; 
the ])resent crisis will soon pass, and then 
there will be nothing for you to fear or be 
anxious al)OuL” 

“But, Bryan,” she said, ‘‘it is useless to 
make light of the dangers that surround 
you. How can I forget the cru^l deeds 
these people have already committed? 
Remcnilrer poor Mr, C'lani'hy, w'ho w'as so 
foully murdered the other day. I )o, dear,” she 
implored, “give in to them - for Ood‘s sake, 
lor my sake, I beg, I pray you, to do so. 
After all, they are our fellow-creatures, and 
are driven to these barbarous deeds by waint 
and privation. Their hearts are hardened 
by suffering and by seeing their dear ones 
reduced to the verge of starvation, without 
the f) 0 W'er to affcjrd them relief. Bryan,” she 
continued, almost passionately, “ 1 cannot 
bear this terfible anxiety. Let us leave this 
dreadful place until better and calmer times 
arrive. My strength seems to leave me 
altogether, and I can hardly bear up with all 
I have to endure.” 

“ Well, Vi,” returned her husband, caress- 
“ sit down beside me and rest. You 
look out of sorts this evening. "Fhere,” he 
continued, as he gently pulled her down by 
his side on the sofa, “I cannot leave yet, 
dear. My duty is here, and I muf^t remain ; 


but supposing you and the little one kif^ 
for a short time? Die change will, I km 
sure, do you both good, and may {)wha:|ll 
"back the roses to those cheeks of 
yours, which have certainly been strange^ 
to them during the last few' weeks.” 

“What do y^u mean -for me to ]eav<^, 
you ? ” .she cried, startled l)y such a sugges- 
tion. “ No, that 1 W'ill never do. A wife’s 
duty is by her husbaiurs side. Leave you I 
will not,” she said, firmly. “ My health is 
not to be considered. 1 was never, dear, as 
you know', a very robust person,” she coft-, 
tinned, smiling, “ l)ut nothing on earth wiu ' 
induce me to leave you. So please attend to 
this business that necessitates your absence 
from me, and return as quickly as possible ; 
hut do, dear husband, for my sake, be lenient 
to the poor people.” 

“ Yes : that is what I intend to be,” and 
stooping down to kiss her, he said, “ 'i’hen I 
am not to send you aw’ay, I see? Well, you 
must try and not w'orry that little head of 
yours any longer, with imagining all sorts of 
things that may l>efall me ! ” 

After he had (juitled the room, I^dy 
O’Connor remaincal sitting on the sofa in 
deep thought and meditation. Immediately 
in front of her was a large pier-glass on the 
w'all, w'hich clearly reflected in it the w'indow 
in front of w'hich she was O'clining. Some 
unac('()untable impulse directed her eyes to 
this glas.s, and on looking into it, she was' 
terrified to see a man’s head peering in at 
the window. Her blood seemed to freeze in 
her veins, and though she longed to scream 
for assistance, her lips refused utterance. 
Ic'iscinatcd by the siglil, she w'as unable to 
take her eyes from the gaunt, haggard face 
that was reflected in the nnrror. 

“ (iood# heavens ! What .shall I do?*^ 
she murmured to herself. “ 1 must not let 
him see how- frightened 1 ani,” and, pulling 
herself together with a great effort, she 
reAiained perfectly still, as he slowly rais^ 
his hand, which, to her horror, she .saw heW 
a large pistol, and which he deliberately 
pointed at her. 

If she moved, she felt a.ssured the trigger 
would be pulled ! It was a mornent of 
intense agony and sus})ense. Holding her 
breath for a few seconds, she looked fixedly 
in the glass at the man, without showing 
slightest sign of trepidation, and a sigh of 
relief escaped her as she saw his hand fall by 
his side. He had evidently not noticed that 
she had observed him ; there was perhaps 
something in the graceful, ladylike figure 
before him,® with its lovely golden hair 
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jlluxnined by the soft, pale light of thedamp, sweet, he felt unmanned and quit^ 

that made the ruffian hesitate to carry out unable to carry out the murderous deed 
his murderous intention. which had been allotted to him. 

“Now is my time,” thought Lady O’Connor, “Curse you!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I cannot 
observing his hesitancy. “ Face this creature kill a woman who so bravely ‘faces death as 
I njust, even if it costs me my life*— my only you do. .Shure,*! thried twice to shoot your 

chance will be in trying to shame him.” childher, but you stood between. I can’t do 

Although trembling in 'every liml), she the dirty work !” and, with a half-stifled oath, 
slowly rose from the sofa, thinking not of he vanished in the darkness, just as steps 
herself, but only of her luisband and her were heard approaching along the corridor, 

child, and with a calm, determined face she It proved to he Sir Bryan himself, wlio 
quickly turned towards the window and was- naturally surprised to see his wife stand- 
faced the intruder. ing in the centre of the room, gazing fixedly 

The moment the man saw he was detected, in the direction of the window, 
he again raised the pistol and pointed it “ It’s all right now, dear,” said he ; l)ut 
straight at her breast. receiving i\o answer, and observing no im 

“ Sl)pot lier, 1 must,” he muttered between dication on her part that she was even 

his teeth. ‘‘I’ve missed the child, so, by cognizant of his presence, he quickly a|)- 

the powers, she must go, if it is only to make preached her, saying : “ (iood God, Violet, 

that divil of a husband of her’s know that we what is the matter?” Even this exhortation 

can hit, and hit hard, loo.” produced no apparent effect. She remained 

But as he was in the act of taking aim he rooted to the spot, staring with her lar^e, 

pau.sed, and regarded the l)rave, beautiful frightened e)'es straight in front of her, 

woman who confronted him. Straight into as if at some unseen hut dreaded foe, 

hi.s eyes did her lovely, grey orbs look, every vestige of colour having flown 

appealing ns it 
were to liis in- 
most heart. 

Slowly his arm 
fell by his side. 

‘‘Shure, 1 
cannot hurt the 
likes of her. 

She has done 
no harnl to me 
or mine.” 

h e n h i s 
th ought. s wan- 
dered to his 
'Starving wifi? 

little ones 
■at home, to 
their wretched, 

^dirly hovel ; 

]#nd, with a 
dUrse upon his 
lips, he again 
raised his pistol 
— hut again he 
refrained from 
pulling the 
trigger. So long 
as she stood 
there so quietly, 
gazing at him 
with such a 
pitying pnd 
sympathetic ex- 
pression on lier 
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iram her face, leaving her lips pale 
and bloodless. “ Vi, dear, tell me what 
js the matter?” he said, pleadingly; “are 
you ill ? WMji^t has scared you so ? Why is 
that window open ? There? is nothing there 
to be afraid of. Look, I will go m}\self and 
see.” But directly be moved towards it, she 
rushed frantically forward to intercept him, 
and placed herself in such a position as to 
diicld and protect him from all danger 
without, at the same time exclaiming, 
hysterically : — 

“ Shoot me — me — not him ! ” And then, 
ov. reome by all she had gone through, she 
toilered back and fell unconscious into his 
anus. 

“ Vi, my love, what has hapi)ened to excite 
and upset you thus ? ” he exclaimed, hut the 
motionless form of his wife lay still and 
uiiresj)()nsivc in his arms. 

renderly laying her on the sofa, he first 
< loscal the window and bolted the shutters, 
not, however, without examining the room 
first to see if anybody had gained an entrance, 
and then proceeded to admini.ster restoratives 
to his unconscious wile. l''or some time his 
efforts were unavailing, hut at length, to his 
great rebel, slie heaved a deep sigh and 
opened her eyes. 

‘‘ Are you better, darling ? ” he said, 
eagerly, bending over her. 

“ \'es, dear,” she said, smiling. “ T am 
(■luite all right. But,” she continued, looking 
loiind, “ why am I here ? What has 
lia[)pened ? Ah ! ” she .said, shuddering, 
“my memory is returning I remember it 
all. 'fhat awful face at the window. Thank 
goodness it is shut. Did you see him, 
I’ryan?” she asked, jiointing to the window. 

“ No, darling ; tell me all about it,” he 
replied. “ Are you sure it *is not all 
iniagination ? ” 

“Imagination!” she answered. “Would 
to Heaven that it was. Your life, as well as 
that of your child, was in danger this 
evening,” and then, in short, disjointed 
sentences, she ‘related all she had seen. 

“ 'Thank Ciod,’^ breathed Sir Bryan, “ that 
the miscreant’s heart failed him, foiled 
‘M)parently by your courage and presence of 
mind. Violet - my dear wife, I cannot 
even now realize that your dear life, .so 
i>recious to me, should have been in such 
danger, and that I, though near, was powerless 
to avert it.” 

Seeing that she had received a terrible 
fright, he endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by turning the conversation to some common- 
place subjects regarding the household and 
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other trivial matters, then gently takin|jr'liex 
by the hand, he led her quietly up to the 
nursery, where together they bent o\4r the 
crib in which their little child was peacefully 
slumbering, and gazed ui)on its sweet face 
as it lay ensconced in the softest and 
whitest of pillows. 

“ How l)eautiful she looks,” nuirmured the 
mother, as she tvvistetl one of the silky, golden 
curls that lay caressingly on the child’s fore- 
head round her linger. I'he troubled look 
vanished from her ku'c as she leaned over 
the cot, and a i)lacid, ('ontented expression 
took its place. Seeing this, Sir Bryan stole 
away (juietly, in order to make sure that the 
door was well fastened and everything secure 
before retiring for the night. 

It was a henutiful summer morning, and 
the rays of the newly-risen sun, stealing into 
the nursery windows, lingered lovingly on the 
small bed and on the bright, rosy face of 
little Dot. 'This had the effect of wakening 
her, and rising up she exclaimed, in her 
l)retty, lisping luanntT : ‘Ts dat zoo, Ih'idgy,?” 

“Yes, me darlint, it’s nu*, sure enough. 
IVe come to dress you, so get up.” 

'To take her out of bed and dre.s.s her little 
charge did not take Bridget very long. “Now, 
little one,” .said the inir.se, “ I’m that busy 
to day, that 1 sha’n’t have much time to look 
after ye, so just take! your i)re.akfast to wanst, 
darlint.” 

“'Tan’t 1 do and say rlood morning to 
inuvver first ?” exclaime<l Dot, in .some sur- 
prise, for it was new to her to be given her 
breakfast without her ('ustomary moniing’s 
kiss. 

“ N(\ mavourneen,” replied Bridget ; 
“ your s\]^ite mother is not very well this 
morning, and she is asleep now, God bless 
her. But later on your ould Bridget will 
take you in for a few minutes.” 

..“Muvver not well nuivver not want 
Dot’.s kiss?” she exflaimed, puckering up 
her little mouth, while tc'ars began to dim 
her otherwise bright little eyes. 

“ Oh, don’t take it to Iieart, me beauty ; 
just ate your break! a st, like the good little 
child ye are, and then you shall run out 
into the garden, and Bridget will bring you 
some bread and butter at about eleven 
o’clock. Now be good this morning, darlint, 
and don’t stray far away, because I have to 
take some food to the poor, starving craythurs 
out yonder whose little children are dying 
for the want of bread and praties.” 

By this time Dot had partially recovered 
from the disappointment of not seeing her 
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mother, and listened breathlessly to all that 
Bridgjft was saying about the poor folks in 
the neighbourhood. At length she said, 
** Oh, pease, take Dot too, dear old nurse, 
and take Dot’s bead and butter for the poor 
'ittle children : Tsc so solly for them.” 

“ I’m afraid J cannot take you to the 
village to-day, me little beauty,” replied 
Bridget ; “ the men there are very rough, 
especially to the quality, and your father does 
not like you to go near them, and indade he 
does not wisli you to lave tlie garden.” 

“Oh, velly well I” said Dot, who was alw^ays 
accustomed to do (*xactly as she w'as bid. “ T 
will go out now- eome along, Nannie, dear,” 
and jnii^.iing away her plate, she jumped do\vn 
from her ( hair, and seizing Bridget by the 
hand, dragged her out into the garden. 

“’Fore you go away, Nan, tan’t you tell 
me where dad is ? ” 

“ Oh, he went away early this morning, me 
pet, but he moight he in for lunch- -now run 
away, me darlint, and play,” and, kissing the 
child, Bridget hurried into the house. 

Dot wandered abcjiit amidst the flowers 
and shrubs for sonic time, singing as slie was 
wont to do softly to herself in her pretty, 
childish way, looking like a delicate exotic 
suddenly transplanted amidst the other rare 
and beautiful flowers that grew around her. 
As she tripped gaily among the beds, plucking 
the flowers here and there, she fashioned for 
herself a real baby nosegay, and although the 
flowers were tied together in a somewhat 
rude and awkward manner, her little posy 
was very beautiful in her eyes, for was it not 
intended for her dear mother ? 

Dot’s little mind was very busy tins lovely 
summer morning ; her curiosity and pity had 
been awakened by her nurse’% remarks 
relative to the poor children in the village, 
and in a vague way she thought perhaps 
when Bridget brought her the promised 
slice of bread and butter, it would be sipch 
a real pleasure to her to give it to someone 
who w^as far more in need of it than she was 
herself. It must be remembered that she 
was only six years of age, and had never 
been in want of anything during the whole 
course of her young life, 

: Suddenly a richly coloured butterfly flew 
lazily by, stopping occasionally to rest it.self 
on some flower, ^\’atching the gaudy insect 
as it fluttered about had the effect of directing 
her thoughts from the channel into which 
they had been flowing, and she followed it 
towards the river which' ran at the bottom of 
the garden. 

At this moment one of the servants came 


out, bringing her a small mug of milk and a 
large slice of bread and jam. This was a 
real treat to Dot, for, like most children, she 
was immoderately fond of jaiai, but before 
partaking pf it she commissioned the servant 
to take back to her mother the bunch <>{ 
flowers she had culled, with the message that 
as Dot could not have her kiss that mornin-, 
she had plucked the flowers for her, as she 
knew “ Muvver loves petty flowers.” 

Left alone, she regarded the bread and 
jam with wistful eyes ; and thought perhaj' 
Bridget had sent it to her to compensate for 
her disappointment in the morning. M lu n 
she thought again of all her nur.se had told 
her about ttie |)Oor children in the village, 
and although she was sorely tempted to eat 
the delicious piece of bread and jam she held 
in her hand, she had a greater iiK'lination to 
give it to the jiGor, half-starved wretches of 
whom .she had heard. 

“1 know vvliat 1 sail do,” said little Dot 
to her.self : “ J will ju.st taste it and sail keep 
the rest for the poor ’ittle children,” so putting 
the morsel to her pretty little mouth she look 
a small bite out of it, which she enjoyed very 
much indeed. “Now,” she reflected, “Til 
keel) children, and 
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perhaps 1 sail see some man to give it to 
who will take it to them.” 

With this resolve in her mind she put the 
bread and jam on a seat that w'as near, and 
ran do^frn the^path through |he garden leading 
to the river. On reaching the 'bank Dot 
again saw the pretty butterfly that had before 
attracted her attention fluttering over a dark 
red poppy. 

“ How bootiful zu are,” she said. “ Don’t 
move, zii petty sing, I won’t hurt zu. 1 only 
want to look at zu a ’ittle closer,” but as she 
gripped up to the flower and bent her flushed 
little face over it to get a nearer view of the 
butterfly, it rose and flew swiftly across the 
river. “ Oh, zu unkind sing,'*’ said Dot, 
pouting her little lips, “ to run away from me 
like zat. I’se ’termined to see zu,” so holding 
on tight to the low rail of the little bridge by 
means of which the river was crossed, she 
carefully wended her way over, hut, alas ! as 
she reached the opposite bank, away went 
the butterfly and away went Dot after it, with 
her golden curls fluttering in the light, soft 
air, oblivious to everything save only the gay 
little insect that was fluttering in front of her. 

• .Scrambling along in the ripened grass, 
which almost reached her head, she was 
j)assing, without noticing, a man who lay 
asleep, partially concealed behincl some 
bushes close to the bank of the river, when 
.she suddenly tripped and fell over one of his 
badly-worn boots, which was protruding 
through the long grass. As she fell she 
uttered a little cry, but so faint that it did not 
even have the effect of awakening rfhe man 
from his heavy slumber. At first Dot w^as a 
little terrified, but finding that she was not 
hurt she plucked up her courage, no thouglit 
of harm to herself passing through her [Hire 
and innocent little heart, and sto^d contem- 
plating the cause of her mishap. 

“ He not petty like daddie,” thought she, 
as she gazed on the pinched and wrinkled 
face of the half-starved man that lay before 
her ; but,” a sudden thought entering her 
head, perhaps he is poor,” and this appeared 
to her all the more probable from the ragged, 
patched clothes he was wearing, and the 
almost soleless and out-at-toe boots he had on. 

Whilst looking at him she observed some- 
thing bright peeping out of the pocket of his 
coat What a funny sing,” she said, stoop- 
ing down and placing her small hand on the 
barrel of a large, brass-mounted pistol. Yes, 
this ragged wretch lying in a troubled sleep, 
hidden as he thought safely from all eyes, 
was the same ruffian who had so /rightened 
Lady O^Connor the previous evening. He 


had lain in ambush ever since, not daring.^ 
to venture out in the daylight, and afmiSl 
to return to his comrades until had 
accomplished the murderous mission that by 
lot had fallen to him, namely, to wreak the 
vengeance of the band on their suj)posed 
tyrannical and hard-hearted landlord. 

It was a curious picture to see : the dainty 
little girl, her bright, rosy face glowing with 
health and excitement, bending over the 
sleeping form of the hardened wretch who 
had been commissioned by the otlier mem- 
bers of the secret league to which he 
belonged, to wreck the hai)piness of herself 
and fixmily. 

Suddenly a bright thought entered her ' 
little mind, and banished the pityihg look 
which had taken possession of' her face. 
She remembered her small liitu'heon, the 
piece of bread and jam, that she had left in 
the garden. 

‘‘ Perhaps he is hungry,” tliought she, “and 
perliaps he also has a little girlie like me at 
home, who has nosing to eat. Til wake him 
first and ask him.” 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment — 
for our Dot was an imi)Lrlsive little creature 
— she placed her hand on his rough frieze 
coat, and putting her face close to his, she 
said, “Wake up, man, wake up.” ^ 

On hearing the suit voic*e close to his ear^ 
the man woke with a start and, jumping : 
quickly to his feet, muttered a deep curse of 
surprise as he saw the .anxious and winsome 
face of the bonny little child so close to him. 

“ \\ ho are you ? ” he said ; “ wiiat’s your 
name ? ” 

“I’se Dot,” she answered, moving away / 
somewhat timidly, for she was frightened 
the fierce way in which he spoke ; for it i 
be remefiibered that she had only bifett 
accustomed to be spoken to by gentle, loving 
voices. 'I'hen plucking up her baby courage 
sl^e lisped ;• “ I’se Dot, dad’s and muvvei^s 
D(n,” she repeated, as if to emphasise her 
identity. “Tm velly .solly I fightened 

zu so much. 1 woke zu up ’cos I sought zu 
might be hungy, and when Bridgie — she 
is my nurse, zu know bought me out my 
lunch, I put it down ’cos Bridgie, my 
Nannie,” she .said again, earnestly, as if to 
reassure him as to who Bridget really was, 
“told me dat sometimes the ’ittle children had 
nosing to eat, so I did not touch it, but I 
sought I would save it up for a week, and 
den give it someone, for I would zen have 
seven pieces — yes, se,ven pieces,” ^he repeated, 
counting on« her little pink f ngers. By this 
time she was quite out of breath, for she had 
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jabers! I am 
hungry enough for 
anything, for not a 
morst^J^of food has 
passed my blessed 
lips for the last, 
twenty-four hours. ' 
Then speaking i.> 
himself he growled 
out, “ ril let her 
bring it me. Sh<‘ 
can't get away from 
me ; Tm pretty sun 
o f her.” T hen 
aloud, “Yes, fetdi 
it forme, me bcaiiu , 
and the blessing oi 
all the angels ri>! 
on ye.” 

“Would zu real!', 
like it?” she n 
plied, gleeful 1\ ; 
“den I’ll do and 
dct it : I’ll not bt* 
long.” 'rhen sud- 
denly she renu'in- 
bcred that she had 
already taken a bile 
' “ ' of the bread and 

“ ‘i sK Doi ' snK AN Avi jam, and a troubled 

look stole over her 

babbled out lier little story for the man’s face as, wrinkling up her tiny white forehead, 

information in one breath, and she now she said, “ I begs /u {warding, would zii velly 

paused for him to answer. much mind, but I lias bitten a small piece 

He was, however, sp(*e('hh‘ss. He was out of it, the jam looked so nice.” 

quite dumfoundered, for hen*, in his grasp, 'The nian, suffering as he was from terrible 
was the one he had sought for, the one that privations and with the worst of evil passions 

had puzzled liim so long to gi‘t at. An evil festering in his heart, would have been 

voice whispered in his ear, “Now. then, is your inhuman indeed to have been unmoved at 

chance, Dennis 'arthy, now, ^^or never. the sweet, small, troubled face as the ('hild 

Do not lose this opportunity. 'I'his child is uttered her apology. His stern look relaxed 

everything to Sir Hryan : to harm her woukl as he replied, with something approaching a 

be to kill him, 'Fo stop her little mouth laugh : — 

w'ould be an easy matter, and would beji “Nh)tl, my beauty; run away and come 
glorious revenge ! ” Fhese thouglits ]xissed back as fast as you can ; but mind,” he said, 

quickly througli the man’s mind. catching her delicate little wrist in his coarse, 

There wMs no one about. hard, l^rowm hand, “don’t you spake to a 

“I’ll do it,” he muttered to himself, “and sowl.” 
then our revenge on Sir Bryan will be com- “Mayn’t I tell muvver?” she answered, 
plate.” But at this juncture his meditations “ No,” said he, “ not until afther ye have 
were interrupted by little Dot, w’ho had been brought the mouthful of bread.” 
patiently regarding him all this time, waiting “Velly well,” she said, and ran pattering 
for his reply to her communication. over the bridge as fiist as her little legs could 

Coming close up to him she said, “ F)on't zii carry her. 
like bead and jam? Sail 1 get it for zu ? “ I'm a born idiot,” said the man to him- 

It^s just over dere. I won’t be long if zu self, ” to let her go away like that. She may 

will wait.” . not come back, afther all. Ah ! but she 

“Fwhat’s that you say?” he roughly will,” thought he, “and when she does, off 

^^interrupted. “ Bread and jam, is it ? Be the little fairy goes with me ; aye, she’s a 
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heaiity, too, and no mistake ; just fancy her 
i\ing the pardon of the likes of me, berase 
■he h:\d taken a bite out of the bit of bread ; 

i, o\v prettily Ad swate she did it ! Shure I 
haven't the heart to harm a4iair of^her head. 
All : there she is,” said he, shading his eyes 
uitii his hands, as Dot api)eared on the 
hridge, liolding on tightly to the rail as she 
.n if (juickly across. On gaining the oppo- 
suc ])ank she stopped and turned to see if 
Ur was there, but the long grass completely 
l.nl him from view, so, with a little t(»ss of 

ii, 1 head, she scampered off as fast as her 
jailt' legs would (‘arry her. 

“ Shure I don’t half like the look of that 
laidge,” thought the man, as he noti(X'd how 
it hvnt esen under the light weight of the 
(hild. “It’s strong enough, that's sartin, 
and it’s safe enough for a man or a woman, 
hut a little strip of a child like that might 
asiiv slip through, it’s so wobbly.” 

How merrily the water 
ildwcd, as it meandered 
|)< a('efu]ly l)ut swiftly along 
under the bridge, and along 
ihn.'ugh the ])ark, with the 
bright sun glistening upon it. 

“Shure the water is in- 
noeriit - looking enough,” 

<ontiiiued lie, .still pursuing 
die thoughts that had been 
engendered in him by his 
iippiiretit want of conficlenee 
in the security of the bridge, 

’‘hut a small stripling like 
that would soon be carried 
away by it, if she fell in. T’ll 
just l(K)k out to see no harm 
< omc's to her, but she can’t 
he lier(; yet awhile,” so sitting 
down in the tall grass he 
'piietly awaited her return. 

Altltough this fellow was 
intent on a fiendish act, and 
had already perpetrated i nany 
wicked and even revolting 
crimes in can*y'ing out the 
I )e bests of the secret league 
with which hew'as associated, 
still Ikj could not but help 
feeling something tugging at 
the strings of his heart when 
he thought of little Dot. 

No one noticed the little baby -girl as, 
teaching her treasure, she clasped the cup of 
milk in one hand and the bread and jam in 
the other, and hastily retraced her step? to 
the bridge. No one saw that little foim as, w'ith 
difficulty, she scrambled up the rickety steps 
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leading to the bridge, holding tightly in both 
hands the provisions she was l)ringing to satisfy 
the cravings of a hungry fellow-creature, ©niy, 
alas : when it was too late did ;he man him- 
self, catching sight of the little girl, hastily 
rush forward as he heard a pita'cing, childish 
scream, saw her •slip on the bridgt*, and the 
liny figure sway backwards and forwards for 
a moment in her (‘ndeav(uir to save the food 
that was in Iwr grasp, and then with a splash 
disappear into the stream. 

Quick as were his movements, he arrived 
too late to save her from falling, but with a mad 
rush he, who had so recently lieen plotting her 
destruetion, plunged into tlu* cruel, langlung 
Avater to her rc'scau*. After a few seccaids, 
whieli to him appeared to he an interminable 
time, he saw close to him on the surface of 
the stream the pretty white frock of the 
child, and stretching out liis hand he grasped 


the clothing, and dragged the senseless little 
limp form towards him. Reaching the bank, 
he took her tenderly in his arms and gave a 
great convulsive sob, as he looked on the 
j)ale, small faf:e that rested on his arm, the 
golden curls clinging in wet tangles around 
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tier head, the eyes closed, and the pretty 
ittle mouth firmly set as she rested, oh ! so 
ijuiel^y and so motionless. 

“ Is she dead ? ’’ thought he, and as this 
[)Ossible result dawned upon him, so also did 
biis conscience smite him. 

“My (iod ! ” he said, he noticed for 
:he first time that her little fingers still held 
I firm grip on the cup, “she has died for 
me. God bless ye, me darlint.'’ All cruel 
thoughts fled from him, and he could think 
only of the tender little child that lay in- 
animate in his arms, who luid so bravely 
risked her life in her endeavour to succour 
him and l»ring him relief. 

Dot had, in her simjile, girlish way, 
touched the spring vvhi('h unlocked all the 
goodness in him, yet it had nearly cost the 
child her sweet young life to do it. (’ariying 
her slight form with the utmost tender- 
ness, he made his way towards the house. 
It did not take him long to reach the 
door of the grand old mansion, where he 
rang furiously at the bell. A man-servant 
speedily made his apiicarance, who naturally 
gazed in astonishnunt at the .sight Ijefore 
him. Almost at the same moment 
Sir Bryan, who had only entered the 
house a few minuU.'S before, .seeing 
the man, whom he recognisetl as om* 
of tho.se who had sworn deadly enmity 
to him and his 
household, rushed 
forw'nrd, for he had 
already cauglu sight 
of his darling. 

“My Godl^’ he 
gasped, “ what has 
happened? What 
have you done to 
her?” he cried, 
fiercely, glancing fur- 
iously at the man, 
yet at the same time 
taking the inanimate 
form of his little 
daughter from him 
with infinite tender- 
ness. 

“ ril tell ye all, 
your honour, pris- 
intly,” said the man. 

“She may not be 
dead yet, and ye 
would do w'ell to 
take the wet things 
off her.” • 

**Mypet! Dead!” 
echoed Sir Bryan, as 


he pressed his lips to the cold face of his 
little one, scarcely able to realize such a 
terrible result. I'hen abruptly turning round, 
he said, “ l.et the fellow wa^ until I send 
for him,” and took his child straightway 
upstairs * 

An hour afterw^ards Bridget, with red. 
.swollen eyes, came to fetch him. She had 
been crying bitterly, and could hardly contrcj] 
her terril)le grief. Accosting the man, sin- 
curtly .said, “ Me darlint w'ants you ; she is 
dying. Follow me.” 

He needed no second invitation, his heart 
was full to overflowing, and he quietly 
followed her into the room to w'hich litll.- 
Dot had been taken. As he entered, shy 
lifted her head slightly and smiled, then 
in a faint whisper she said, pointing to In r 
father : — 

“ Daddie going to give zu some bead and 
jam, becos 1 lost mine. I’m going to Dod, 
you know\ Dood bye, mam 1 so velly sollv 
1 slipped, but 1 could not help it, my hand^ 
were so full.” 

“ Don’t talk, darling,” said her mother, 
bending over the little col she observed h<>'A 
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, ( xhausted she was, but Dot had still some- 
iliing more to say. 

“ Please tell them all how I fell,^’ she 
s.,i(] to the p^r fellow, who could scarcely 
speak, for a nasty lump hud arisjm in his 
!hrv)at and seemecj as if it would choke 
him. He managed, however, in a ft^' broken 
sentences to relate the whole story, and how 
she had tumbled oflT the bridge into the 
water, while striving to bring him something 
l( ) eat. 

rhmi, kneeling at the foot of the bed, with 
his hands covering liis hu:e, he .said : “ Vour 
lutnour and me lady, I confess last night T 
(hd all in me power to take your life” (Lady 
()(h>nnor shuddered), “and uTday, whin 
thr little lady found me, I strove to lake her 
away, hut, j^raise the Lord ! the good (iod 
above has otherwise ordered it, an’ I swear 
lanv lufore Him, as I hope for salvation, 
and in her swate prisince, that Pd rather put 
a bullet through my head than do any harm 
Im those she loves.” 

He eoiild say no more, and, stifling a sob, 
hr (juietly left the room. All this time the 
litilr form on the bed lay, oh ! so (piiet and 
so motionless. 

“Doctor, is there no l)ope?” wliispered 
Lady O’C’onnor, in a soft, ])iteous toije ; but 
the dear old man who had known Dot from 
lu r birth could only shake his head, while 
thr' tiairs coursed down his furrowed cheek, 
tioing towards the crib he gently raised little 
Lot, and in his soothing, persuasive way, 
n'idiic(,-d the child to swallow a few drops of 
the restorative he held in his hand*; then 
tenderly laying her down again m a recum- 
i^rnt ]K>sition, he pkuvd his finger on the 
tiny white wrist so as to feel the almost im- 
perceptible pulsations which feebly throbbed 
her little frame. During all this* time, his 
face, on which I.ady O'CJonnor was gazing 
\'ith anxious, piteous eyes, assumed a grave 
and sad expression. 

Suddenly she observed it to lighten up, 
and a look of hope mingled with gladne.s.s 
passed over it,* as he cjuickiy bent his head 
f>vtT the motionless form of the little girl, 
whose golden curls lay in tangled tres.ses over 
the soft, white, downy pillow. 

Por a few seconds, which appeared like 
hours to those who had assemlfled round the 
little bed of their pet, he watched earnestly 
and intently ; then gradually the grave, 
pained look relaxed, and the dear old 
man’s face became radiant with hope and 
happiness. • 

‘‘ What is it, doctor ? ” gasped mother, 
unable to control her pent-up feelings any 


longer. “Is there hope? Will-~will— my 
darling live? For God’s sake, tell me—tell 
me there is hope ! ” • 

“ Hush, my dear lady,” he replied, as he 
noticed her agitation ; “ her sweet life is in 
God s hands, to do with as He thinks best, 
\Vhatever ha})pe«s, we must submit to His 
will ; but I think that the burden He is 
laying on us this time is not going to be a 
heavy one to bear. 'J’he symptoms are 
favourable, and there is hope tliere is always 
hoyx'. Waleli with me and be j:)atient and 
trustful.” 

Silently and anxiously did they watch by 
the bedside of the little child, noticing every 
slight alteration of colour and expression in 
that small face : then what unalloyed joy 
came into thc‘ mother’s heart as she observed 
the difficulty of respiration becoming less, 
and the breathing getting easier aiul more 
regular, as the little one a])peared to be 
si u rn l)eri n g pea ('ef u 1 1 v. 

At this time a bright sunbeam found its 
way through tlie interstices of the curtains 
that liad bet'n drawn to darken the .sick 
chaml)er, and kissed lovingly the fair face of 
the child, and rested on Ifer bright, golden 
hair. 'Phis was surely a happy omen, and 
as such it was regarded by those present. 

I'he sweetest words that (‘ver l>roke on the 
father’s ears, as he sat with bowed head, a 
picture of silent gric'f and desjrair, were the 
softly whisptMcd on(.;s that fell from his wife’s 
lips, as she said, in hoartfi.ll tones - 

“'I'hank God, Hryan, for His tender mercy 

onr prayers have Ix en lu.'nrd, and our little 

one has l)een spared to us.” 

'J’en years have elapsed since the incidents 
just relate^ occurred. Christmas is being 
celebrated in the old CastK? of iJallinaclough 
in the good old-fashioned way ; the tenants 
on the estate being ('ntertained by Sir Bryan 
wil^i a dinner, which was served in the large 
hall, to be followed by a dance. 

'The festivities are at their height. A 
number of happy faces are turned towards 
the door, in evident exfieciation of welcom- 
ing tlie arrival of some imyiortant jierson. 

'J’here is one among tliis gay and happy 
throng who is more conspicuous, and seems 
to take a more prominent part in the direc- 
tion of affairs, than anyone else. In thi.s 
person we recognise our old friend Dennis 
M<’Carthy, no longer the wan lean, emaciated 
wTetch that w^as first introduced to out readers, 
but a happy, contented, and trusty servant of 
Sir Bryan CVConnor. Suddenly his eyes 
light up with joy and pleasure as Sir Bryan ^ 
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enters the hall, accompanied by his still 
beautiful wife and lovely daughter. 

**tlere they are,” shouted I iennis, excitedly. 
“God bless the master and the mistress; 
and shure there’s Miss I)ot. (iod bless her 
too; ditin't she risk her swate life for me in 
the hard times that, j)la*e (iod, are now 
past ! ” 

Dot, following her father with the guests 
staying in the house, was indeed a fair pu'ture 
to look upon. Although she had now grown 
almost to womanhood, she was, jjerhaps, far 
more beautiful than she was ten years ago, 
but she still retained the same sweet, childish 
expression on her face, that was such a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in the days of 
yore. 

“ Now, ihijt, l)hoys and girls/’ shouted 
Dennis, with true Irish excitability, ‘‘ three 
cheers h^r his honour and her ladyship - 
hip, hip, hurrah I he roared at the top of his 
voi(x*, standing meanwhile on a chair in the 
centre of tlu* room, the cheering being taken 
up by the entire comi)any until the old hall 
resounded with liteir shouts of welcome. 

“And now,” said Dennis, when the first 
burst of eh(x‘ring had somewhat snl>sided, 
“six cheers for the swatest t rayture (iod iver 


made— our Miss Dot.” hip, hurrah, 

broke forth again, with redoubled emphasil; 
and w'as continued for a long time. Whn 
the cheering was ended -a iriurmur of “(io< 
bless yer honoun,” and “A Happy Christn,;! 
to ye,” w*as heard on all sides. 

But Dennis did not consider his dm!{. 
accomplished even now — he thought hi 
guardian angel (for so he regarded Dot) w:* 
entitled to even a greater ovation, and \v;i 
beginihng to call for more cheers for Mi,: 
Dot, when she, divining his intention, slop}n.( 
his a<'tion by laughingly calling him d(Avi 
from his chair and telling him that lie iniis 
dance with her. 

“'That rwill, to be shure, me darlint yoiii j. 
lady,” he replied, ‘‘ but first I must wi,s!i i 
hajipv ('liristmas to your swate self.” 

‘"'Thank you, Dennis,” said she, shakii'L 
his hand, “and ac('c])t tlie same good wislu- 
from me to you and yours.” 

And with this bright, gay pii ture, with tli:'- 
scene of revt'lry bidbre us, we will lein e thnn, 
From the time of the incidents with wliii i 
this story opened, Sir Bryan, hap})Y in il.v 
love of his own family cinde, was also hiij>j)) 
in the knowledge that he [lossessed a ])res 
peroiis, contented, and a loyal tenantry. 



* THANK VOIJ, DENNIS,' SAID SHE, SHAKING HIS HAND.*' 



Golf, and How to Play it. 

A Chat with the “ Open ” Champion. 

\'ihc Photographs here reproduced represent successive strokes in an actual gwne played by the 
were specially taken for this article by Henry It'. .Salmon., of lVinchestef%'\ 
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OJ/F of recent years lias made 
immense strides in jnililic 
favour. Originally luought 
from Scotland, niul, naturally, 
played by Scotchmen, the 
game was looked at •askance 
i)y luiglish lovers of matters athletic. But 
In-fore long its ])lace became secure. Season 
afler season rolled on. New links were 
<i|)(‘ned in various parts of the country, bring- 
ing work and prosjierity in their ^vake, until 
at tile present lime it would be dilfa ult to 
discover a city or town of any pretensions to 
importance that does not possess one or, 
in some cases, two and three golf clubs, 

A visit to the links at \\’inclu;ster was the 
sec] Lienee of a -conversation 1 liad resjiecting 
the “open” charflpion, who is engaged as a 
professional at the cathedral city. 'I'here I 
was fortunate enough to discover 'l aylor as he 
came off, after playing a game with one of the 
N isitors, clubs under arm, and cap ])ushcd far 
back from the forehead. T fouml him a 
fileasant mannered young fellow', of medium 
height, but sturdily built, with a face bronzed 
and tanned by almost constant exposure to 
the sun and rain, and with tlie w'est coufitry 
“burr ” distinct in all he said. Ai^hat upon 
the game follo\^ed, as a matter of course. 

Vol. xi.--74. 


“What do you think of golf?” was my 
first query. • 

“What do I think of it ! ” w'as his reply, 
with a (juiet smile. “ 1 can tell you that in 
a very few' words. 1 consider it to be one of 
the finest, if not l/ic best, games that could 
he played. Why? Wl^II, there are many 
advaniag(.‘s. Some of them are these : In 
playing golf you get (‘onsid(‘rable exercise. 
In w'alking from hole to hole on the ordinary 
links, you would cover aliout threc^ miles; 
that is, taking a direct course. But wdien 
you liave to follow’ your hall, no matter 
where it may drop, you must add another 
four or six miles to the' numlier 1 have just 
mentioned. Of coursi-, this distance varies, 
A good player ought to be able to put his 
Ixill within a few lect of the spot he aims at. 
But a hogiunc'r Ik* iicvlt knows where it 
will pitch. 'The h ast imll on the club will 
bring the liall round to the right or left, 
just as tlie easo may bex iNerything depends 
upon* the m.inner in which a jilaycT stands 
when [ilaving, and how he grips his shaft.” 

“ Mow* should you suggest the game should 
be learnt, tlien ?” 

“If anyone jilaccd themsilvc's under my 
tuition, I "should teach them l>y taking them 
right round the whole series of holes. I 
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should accustom 
them to the use of 
eacht clul) as the 
occasion might arise. 

A man could never 
learn to play a really 
good game of golf by 
simply taking a 
driver, or one of the 
other clubs, and 
slaving away at that 
one until he rniglu 
consider himself per- 
fect, and t]\en going 
on to another. 1 low 
1 should proee(‘d 
would be this, 'bhe 
clubs generally used 
are a driver, brass i(‘, 
driving iron, or (deek, 
lofting iron, jmtter, 
and, in some cases, a 
niblick. 'I'lie first- 
named would be 
brought into use when driving off from the tee, 
or in very short grass; the brassie would come 
in when the ball w^I^ resting on grass of ordinary 
length, and many nu ii play an a])proa('h shot 
with the iron. The lofting iron is for raising 
the ball over an olistaek*, mch as when you 
are several yards away from a ('lump of 
bushes or bulrushes, and the putter is neees 
sary to everyone wdien ujion the ‘ green ’ and 
preparing to strike your ball so as to get it 
into the hole.” 


“And the niblick?" 
“ The niblick is a 
short but heavy iron 
club. /Its use is to 
take the ball out of 
a bunker or a drain, 
'rhere are occasions 
when, say you nio 
playing at Westward 
Ho ! your ball droj)s 
into what I can only 
say resembles a sand 
pit. The face of this 
pit is perpendicular, 
perhaps 2ft., perhaps 
4ft., in length, and 
the ball rests u[>on 
the loose sand at the 
base. If it is clear 
of any obstruct icai, 
the chances are tliat 
you would be able 
to use your iron ; 
but if you are placed 
almost below’ the face I have referred 
to, the niblick is a necessity. Taking it 
(irmly by the head of the shaft, you must 
.strike down sharply about i Jiin. behind 
the ball into the sand. If this stroke is 
l)lav(.*d proj)er]y, the ball will go up into the 
air in a sharp curve, sufficient to carry it over 
the obstruction. When your ball drops into 
a drain or gully a similar stroke is [ilayeci, 
attended with e(]ual success if you strike 
down upon the ground at the correct angle.” 






“Supposing the 
stroke is not played 
properly? What 

then?’’ V 

“You probably 
break your shaft, and 
lose your temper and 
a stroke.” 

“What position 
should a person 
assume when playing 
the game correctly ?” 
was my next query. 

“Well,” was Tay- 
lor's reply, cautiously 
gi\ en, “ no two ])er- 
sous, even if they are 
trained by the same 
man, play exactly 
alike. The. height of 
a i)laycr, of course, 
makes a difference 
to his swing. 'Fhe 
general rule, however, 
should be to grip the shaft not too 
tightly, but still firmly enough to prevtuit its 
slipping when |)laying the ball. In driving, 
the club should be brought back smartly 
over the shoulders. A player, in ^coming 
hack at this kind of stroke, should ’turn on 
the liall of the left foot, keejiing the knees 
loose, but not moving the feet. That is 
whe^re a great many persons spoil their 
strokes. 'Fheir knees are kept rigid and 
cramped, and the feel are not fixed hrmly 
upon the ground. 

Hut unless a man 
‘ lets himself go,’ as 
I may ex{)ress my.sclf, 
he does not .secure 
the necessary freedom 
in his play. 

To learn how to 
drive a ball is a 
c o m p a r a t i vel y ea s)' 
task : it is learning 
how to get upon the 
green that is *the 
most difficult. There 
are plenty of men 
who can play a good 
game when starting 
from each hole, l>ut 
who ar6 lost when 
holing out. The 
brassie is very much 
like the driver, but 
considerable practice 
is necessary in^hand- 



ling the putter. To?i 
play a good 
with the latttr is , 
simply a matter of 
eye and touch. A 
player may be taught 
how to hold the clubs, ■ 
but there is no royal ' 
road to success* 
'Fherc is nothing but 
practice that will 
make him proficient 
in their use. It i,s 
a curious thing, how- 
ever, that the ‘ short ’ 
game of some of the 
finest players* of the 
day is very poor in 
comparison with their 
driving. 

“ 'I’o play golf pro- 
perly a man should 
commence as young 
as ])Ossiblc - the 
sooner the better. If a lad were taught as 
soon as he left school he would in all 
})robabiljty become a much more f)owerfuI 
and finislied ])layer than one wlio left it 
until he wms between twenty and thirty. 

“W’hy is that? Hecau.se he would be able 
to put more ‘ swing ’ into the game, his 
muscles would not have had time to harden, 
and there would be more freedom found in 
his ])lay. Other games? Yes, there are a 
few thru tend to make a man unfitted for 
golf. There is 
cricket, for instance. 
In handling the bat 
the great aim of the 
player is to keep the 
hall down, and so 
out of the fieldsmen’s 
hands. But in golf 
it is all the other 
way. You have to 
get under the ball 
and lift it into the air. 

“There are, how- 
ever, several good 
cricketers who are 
also good golfers. 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods, 
the Somersetshire 
man, for instance, 
was taught by me. 
He plays a capital 
game, add is a very 
powerful driver. 
Iben there is Mr. 
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unable to swing the driver or brassie with the 
requisite degree of ease. As regards the 
length of the clubs, there is really no rule. 
Different players favour differe^it conditions, 
Bernard payers, < for instance, although a 
short man, plays with a very long one. i 
myself sliould incline to the use of one 
about 3ft. 6in. in length.” 

Following this came a brief chat upon th( 
degrees of excellence of various of the better 
known players. 

“Amongst the professionals,” remarked 
Taylor, “ there is not much difference between 
the leaders. 1 should i)lace 1 )ouglas Rolland. 
A. Herd, A. Kirkcaldy, W. h’ernie, Bernard 
Sayer.s, and W. Aiichteiionie ui)on an e([ualit\ . 
Rolland is, no doubt, the longest all-round 


E. H. Buckland, the old (Fxonian (Ti('ket(;r. 
He did not ('ornmence learning golf until 
almost thirty years of age, l)Ut is able to 
fairly hold his own now. 

“Amongst other ganu's, football, in my 
opinion, makes no difference to a man s play. 
A rowing man is generally a good driver, 
handling the sculls having brought up the 
muscles of his arms and shoulders. A 
tennis or racqued player is also aj)! to get 
stiff in the shoulders, this meaning lie will be 


A IJKASSKY SHOT, 

driver of the whole. I remember his play in 
this re.spect was Cjuite a revelation in a 
tournament at Westward Ho ! although he 
also won the tie by a capital ‘putt,^ When 
playing against a powerful driver like Rolland, 
a j)layer is a])t to becomt? nervous, and in 
over-straining him.self to give the game to his 
opponent. That is a fault everyone should 
beware of. It is well to remember that a 
match can be won upon the green, although 
a good drive is by no means to be despised. 

“ Who are the leading amateurs? Mr. John 
Ball, certainly ; although Mr. Laidley, Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Tait, Mr. Balfour- 
MeK’ille, and Mr. H. H. Hilton are to be 
reckoned ^ith. The first-named, however, 
is the best, in my opinion.,^ I may say, 
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though, I have played him twice and de- 
feated him on each occasion. Of the pro- 
fessionals I should say Herd has been my 
most danger^jjis opponent. He is one of 
Hie steadiest wielders 
a club you could 
possibly meet. No- 
thing under ordinary 
( onditions ai)pears to 
upset him or tlirow 
him off hrs game. 

( )f course, you re- 
in ember the hard 
light he made in the 
Open (Championship 
of last year. Ves, 

I h'rd is, I should say, 
rho most dangerous 
man to have as an 
opponent. 

“ I should like to 
.sa}, however, that 1 
have nothing but 
admiration for Mr. 

Horace Hutchinson. 

He is a grand player, 
and when at his best 
iHj other could a[)- 
proach him for all- 
round excellence in the game.” 

d'aylor had by this time ajtparenlly 
<‘xha listed the theme of jjlayers, so 1 at once 
touched other, but kindred, .subject.s. 

“Is golf piossible upon frozen or wet 
grcaiind?” he (lueried in partial answer to one 
of my questions. “Certainly it is, altkough, of 
course, skill is at a discount then. Su|)posing 
you arc playing during a severe frost, with the 
surface of the ground as hard as rock. You 
drive off all right, but how are you to know 
where your ball will rebound whfn it drops? 
The least inequality, and it is deflected at an 
acute angle, and will naturally travel a con- 
sideraVde distance. If I had my choice of 
ground, I should certainly select a wet one 
in preference to one that was frozen. 'Fhere 
would be no-Mife’ in the turf if saturated 
with water, but ybur ball would not ‘glance,^ 
and there would be a greater opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in reaching the hole. 

“Which do I consider the fietter links? 
M'ell, that is rather a difficult que.stion to 
answer, there are so many good ones. I 
should be inclined, however, to place West- 
ward Ho ! first. Of course, I played there 
as a lad, and learnt my golf there, but no one 
cun question the great natural advantages it 
possesses. Prestwick, St. An4rews, and 
Sandwich are^good links, while, if you go 


into Wales, there is Aberdovery. Golf, how^ 
ever, is not played much in the Principality, 
and there are very few links there^ As 
regards the driest links in England, I 
should * award the 
palm to Westward 
Ho! and Great Yar- 
mouth, and in Scot- 
land to Prestwick and 
St. Andrews. Position 
has everything to do 
with this. If the 
links are upon the 
sea - l)C)ard tliey are 
generally dry, but if' 
inland, unless care- 
fully drained, •the sur- 
face water makes the 
turf very ilead. I 
should not care to 
jiarticularize any spot, 
but there are a couple 
of links near London 
that would take con- 
siderable beating in 
the latter ros])ect. 

'^And now for 
the formation of a 
links. Jn the first 
place you Iiavc to consider the t:haracter 
of the ground and the amount of space 
at your disj)osal. Some gr()unds are natural 
golf links. Others have to be tiiade, tooth 
and nail. I’he first thing to do is to 
decide ii|)on a starting }){)int. Here you 
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ihould be as near your club-house or public 
mtrance as possible, in order to give the 
east possil)le trouble to the players in com- 
nencing the game. Next, you have to select 
:he spot for the first tee and then another 
or the first putting green. In doing this, of 
course, it is necessary to work in all 
:he * hazards ’ po.ssible, such as hedges, 
litches, etc., in the IxNSt possible way. About 
;he best distances for the holes to be apart are 
t6oyds. to 170yds. and 320yds. and 500yds., 
ind so on. The second and succeeding 
loles .should be made in a similar manner to 
diat I have just described. C\arc, however, 
nust be exercised in varying the lengths -of 
he holes, according to ground and obstacles, 
Old in w^atching that the course of* one does 
lOt encroach upon that of another. 

To make my meaning cUiarer, a line 
Irawn from, say, the fourth to the fifth holes, 
nust not approach one drawn between any 
:wo others. If it did the result would be 
>ne party would be driving into the middle 
>f another : and a blow from a swiftly flying 
{olf ball is by no means to be laughed at. 

; When the links are formed roughly, the 
loles have to be cleanly cut to the regulation 
and a band of steel or iron is sometimes 
^riserted near the top in order to prevent the 
»dge crumbling away during the progre.ss of 
filay. Then, flags, red or white for prefer- 
^ce, to mark the outward and homeward 
POwds, have to be provided and fixed upon 
^dit posts in each hole, whil^ upon com- 
^tition days these flags are generally replaced 


by larger squares of bunting. The putting 
greens meanwhile have had considerable 
trouble expended uppn them. They have 
been rolled, carefully levelled, and the grass 
has been closely c^-opped or mdwed. • ^ 

These ‘greens, when finished, should be 
as smooth, and as level as a billiard table. 
After they are once got into order, however, 
an occasional rolling wUl keep them so. 
The position for the tees at each hole is 
generally marked by two round iron or stet 1 
plates, painted white, and fixed to the ground ; 
the balls being driven from a line drawn 
between them. A small box of .sand or verv 
fine mould should also be placed close at 
hand for tlvc purpose of making the tec. 
This should be formed in the shape of a 
cone, but the height varies with different 
players.” 

A glance over the links following these 
remarks showed small, fluttering objeds 
dotted about the vivid green background. 
Only a close acquaintance with the person ml 
of the game would imply to the spectator 
that they were flags marking the spots where 
lay the various holes. Q)uick eyesight was 
presumably a necessary adjunct to being 
able to play the game properly. But a 
surprise wos in store. 

“No,’** was Taylor’s reply to my question 
whether a ke«n sight was a necessity to a 
good player ; “ I don’t think I should say 
that is invariably the case. My eyesight, for 
instance, is not too good by any means. 
Before 1 determined upon taking up golf as 
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a profession, I made five or six attempts to 
enter the Army. My height and chest 
measurements were satisfactory ; but the 
sii^ht of my l«ft eye wms returned as defective. 
Under ’these circumstance I think I am 
justified in considering good sight is not 
essential for the successful pursuit okhe game. 
Of course, a man with a poor sight would be 
handicapped in his play, but what I think is 
re(iuired is a ‘quick’ sight, one that can 
follow the course of the ball, and mark the 
[)ositions of the liazards. This latter reason 
is, 1 think, why so many good ('licketers 
make good golUplayers. Their training uiion 
the [>itch stands them in good stead when 
u{)on the links. • 

“Which is the best club for general use, 
you ask ? I should favour the deck my- 



good jilayer can generally recover his position 
when u[)on the green. 

“ As regards the longest driver of the 
present day, that is a difficult question to 
answer. It does not follow the most power- 
ful men in this department are to be found 
in the ranks of the first-class [irofessionals or, 
amateurs. Amongst th(^ former, however, 
Douglas Rolland has long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being one of the longest, if not 
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self, although opinions may differ upon that 
head. In playing with it you get the ‘ drive ’ 
of the wooden club with the ‘ approach ’ 
stroke of the iron. A man can secure 
practice in both •by this means, and I have 
known several amateurs who only use the 
club named in ordinary play. 

“ No, 1 cannot say 1 think a long driver 
would secure any material advantage over a 
man who can send his ball an ordinary 
distance. Both, however, must be able to 
play the shorter game eciually well. Our 
axiom is that ‘ the man who makes the fewest 
mistakes wins in the long run.’ Thfe is 
generally found to be the case, fqr although 
a few yards rj^y be lost upon the drive, a 
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the longest, drivers of F 
the day. Of the 
amatturs, I should 
place Mr. I^'. G. Tail, j 
who holds the record 
drive of 395yds., in 
the first place, al- 
though he IS closely 
pressed by Mr. E. 11 . 

Blackwell. 

“ 'rhe same argu- 
ment respecting first- 
class men ap])lies to 
the leading ‘ putters.’ 

Of the amateurs, Mr. 

A. F. Mac Fie ; and 
of the * professi onal s, 

Andrew Kirkc'aldy, 
have long been ad- 
mired in this depart- 
ment of the game.’’ 

Then followed a 
,chat upon various 
features of the |)as- 
tim6. Golf, T was 
told, was ])layed at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, there being more than ordinarily good 
players at either University. Several public 
schools also possessed links of their own, 
Winchester and Eton amongst the number. 
By this means the scholars are rapidly 
brought to a fair 
degree of proficiency, 
for although cricket 
claims the major 
part of their attention 
dying the summer 
months, golf is gener- 
ally played in the 
spring and autumn, 
and in many cases 
throughout t h e 
winter as e 1 1 . 

“The result of this,” 
remarked the cham- 


pion, will be the 
addition of excellent 
players to the amateur 
ranks years to 
come.” 

Questioned upc^r: 
the different ages (.f 
players he had nu t 
during the course 01 
his career, 'i'aylor 
admitted there wrr..- 
many men who did 
not commence learn 
ing until they h;id 
approached middle 
age, and yet be('aine 
fairly good pla}ers. 
“ But to be siH'cess 
ful,” was his closing; 
remark, “an intend 
ing player sliould 
commence as enriv 
as possible. But 
age brings steadiness 
in its wake, perhaps, 
and the brilliancy of youth is sacrificed 
to the safety of advanc'ing years.” Gull, 
however, does not expose its disciple to 
much wear and tear. It is a game cl 
mild, invigorating excitement. Wielders ot 
the driver and the deck may play on up to 
and, in some cases, 
over sixty years of 
age, and discover 
nothing but renewed 
youth in its ])ursuit. 
“One thing, however," 
says the charn})ion, 
“is necessary. Thui 
is, secure a good 
coach at the start. 
A bad haV)it once 
assumed can never l)e 
perfectly eradica ted . ” 
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niece, Katel. 


JONG, long ago, in the days 
of good King Arthur, Count 
Morriss dwelt in the old 
chateau of La Roche Morice, 
near Landerncau, in Brittany. 
With him lived his beautiful 
Although charming in face 
and figure, this maiden had a somewhat 
uncanny reputation. For it was said — and 
with reason— that she was a witch. 

The Count had often urged Katel to 
rttiarry, but in vain. The lady hatl no mind 
;to lose her freedom. Dancing was the one 
'passion of her life. “When,” said she, “I 
can find a knight who shall be able to dance 
continuously with me for twelve hours, with 
BO break, to him I promise to give my 
hand ! ” 

This scornful challenge was proclaimed by 
heralds in every neighbouring towm and 
hamlet In response came many wooers to 
attempt the impossible task. Those whom 
iJKatel favoured she made her partners at the 
imstic fdtes and open-air dances which were 
then in vogue. In the soft-swarded meadows, 
toy sunlight or starlight, the dancers would 
Bieet, arid, to the dreamy music of the pipes, 
fager couples would whirl until the hills 
around began to blusK in the light of the 
early dawn. The wildest, pddicst, yet 


most graceful of the throng 
was Katel, who danced madly 
on until one by one her part 
ncrs sank fainting upon the 
ground, and death released 
them from the heartless soi*' 
ceress who had lured them 
into her toils. 

Thus perished many suitors, 
until the cruel maiden became 
an object of general hatred and horror. When 
her doihgs came to the ears of the count, 
he sternly forbade her to attend any more 
of the dances. In order to enforce hc;r 
obedience, he shut her up in a tower, w'here, 
said he, she w^as to remain until she should 
choose a husband from among such suitors 
as still persisted in offering her marriage. 

Now, Katel had a wizened little page, no 
bigger than a leveret, and as black as a 
raven’s wing. This creature she summoned 
to her one morning before dawn, and, wdth 
her finger sat her lips, she said to him : “ Bf 
swift and silent ! My uncle still slumbers. 
Get thee gone by the ladder, and hie thee to 
the castle of Salaiin,' who is waiting for a 
message from her he loves. The guards will 
allow thee to pass ; take horse, ride like the 
wind, and tell Salaiin that Ka.tel calls him to 
deliver her from this towsr before the day 
dawns.” 

The infatuated young knight obeyed the 
summons immediately. In an hour's time 
he was assisting the lady to mount his horse, 
after having got her in safety down the rope- 
ladder. As, from the window of the donjon, 
the dwarf watched them ride away, he 
chuckled to himself : — 

V Ha ! ha ! And so they are off to the 
great ball held to-day in the Martyrs’ 
Meadow ? Ah, riiy dear ^alaiin ! before 
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another stin shall rise, )rour death-knell will 
be tolled 1 ” jl 

When Katel Vd her gallant cavalier arrived at 
the Martyrs' Meadow, they accited general sur- 
prise and admiration. Some, however, shook 
their heads forebodingly, as they 4 ieard that 
Salaiin, now Katel's afhanced lover, was to be 
her partner, for they knew that the brave young 
knight must needs fall a victim to her spell. 

rhe ball began. Some of the most skilful 
pipers in the land had been engaged for the 
occasion, and 
they played ga- 
vottes, rondes, 

( ourantes, and 
many other 
(lances, without 
i ntermission. 
but Katel waited 
until night came 
and the torches 
were lit. Then 
she took Salaiin’s 
hand, and they 
began to dance 
together. 

“ Round again ! 

Once more 1 Ha ! 
ha ! ” laughed 
the witch -maid- 
en, as they spun 
along. “ What ! 
are you tired 
already ? Do you 
give in so soon 
as this ? ” 

‘‘ Never — while 
I a m with you I ” 
was the fervent 
reply. The fatal 
spell had begun 
to work. 

Thus on they 
whirled, yet 
more swiftly than 
before, so that 
the other dan-* 
cers stood aside 
to watch them. 

After a time, 
however, Katel 

observed that her partner was gradually be- 
coming weaker, and that he would soon be 
unable to keep pace with her. 

“Courage I ” exclaimed she, in a bantering 
tone. “We cannot stop yet ; it wanti? but 
a very short time to imdnight, and then I 
shall be youny^" 



Salaiin, although almost exhausted, 
every nerve and muscle in a frantic, 
effort to continue the dance. Rouiii 
field they flew, at lightning spe^ ; but it Wisi; 
for the last time. The knight's knees shodk 
— his breath came more quickly — then wWt 
difficulty he gasf^d out the words : — ■ 

“ Oh, Katel ! have mercy ! I can do no 
more ! Katel, my love, have I not won yott 
yet ? ” 

But as he sank lifeless upon the grass, 
Katel turned coldly away. His fate was 

nothing to her* 
At that moment 
the clock in a 
neighbouring 
tower struck 
twelve. All the 
lights flickered 
and expired, 
darkness reigned 
supreme. And 
through' the 
darkness, shril 
ling high above 
every o t h e i 
sound, rang the 
mocking laugl: 
of the impisl 
dwarf. 

III. 

“What!” ex 
claimed Katel 
derisively, glanc 
ing angrily at th< 
w'orn-out pipers 
who had at las 
paused in thei 
wild music, “ eii 
hausted ahead; 
by such sligh 
exertions? I wii; 
the Evil Ot) 
would send m 
some musician 
and dancer 
worthy of me 
Of what use 41 
these miserabl 
puny creatures) 
As she uttere 
the words, stamping her foot in her fury, 
weird, red light gleamed in the sky; the 
was a terrible peal of thunder, and a straftj 
stir in the trees. Then suddenly, in tl 
centre of the fields appeared two phanto 
forms, at the sight of whom the panic-striCk 
by-standers would fain have fled* To th< 
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iimor, however, they fotutd ffight impos- 
tible ; they were rooted to the spot ! 

Onr of the phantoms was attired in a red 

S airment, covered with a black cloak. Beneath 
is arm he held a large double pipe, coiled 
ground which were five hissing, writhing 
%erpents. The other strawgef, who was 
ixceedingly tall, was dressed in a tightly- 
htting black suit, and heavy, red mantle, while 
tipprt his head waved an imposing tuft of 
plumes. 

The ghostly piper began at once to play an 
unearthly dance-tune, so wiM and maddening 
that it made all the hearers tremble. His 
tali, grim com- 
panion seized \ y 


panion seized 
Katel by the 
waist, and the 
couple whirled 
round to the 



torches swam before her the 

last extremity of terror, she struggled to 
release herself from""' the iron gr^ which 
held her so relentlessly. 

“ What ! so soon tired ? ” cried the spectre, 
jeering at *her. ‘‘ Do you give in so soon 
as this? «Come ! round once more ! Ha ’ 
ha!” 

Thus was Katel treated as she had treated 
others. She had no breath left wherewith to 
answer ; her last hour had come. She made 
one more wild, despairing bound, then fell to 
the ground in the throes of death. At the 
same moment, the phantoms vanished. 
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Tliere was a vivid lightning-blaze, a terrific 
crash of thunder ; then fell black dark- 
ness, hiding everything.' A tempestuous 
wind arose, and rain fell in torrents. 


j mad measure, which grew ever faster and 
more furious. In an instant the torches 
, were re-lit. A few others joined in the 
not for long, however. Katel and 
I pl^tom were soon the only dancers. 
I ShrUler still shrieked the pipes, faster yet 
ff Jl^w the mfisic, more aud more swiftly spun 
feet Ere long the Witcl\-maiden felt 
; her strength was duelling her ; die 


When the storm had cleared, and the 
morning sun shone out, those who found 
courage to visit the spot beheld the forms oi 
I^itel and her lover Salaiin lying dead upor 
the shrivelled turf. 

Ever since that time, the spot ^has beer 
shunned by all, and still, by their firesides or 
the winter nights, the peasants tell the tale oj 
lUtel, the witch-dancer, and ^er f^^ 







■Some Early Recollections of 
Sir John Everett Millais, Bart., P.R.A.^ 

’By Frances H. Low, 


YEAR ago, when Sir John 
Millais was less sought after 
hy the interviewer than he is 
to-day, I had the privilege and 
pleasure of an hour's converse 
with him ; and much of what 
he said ui)on that oc('asion appears to me to 
l>e of sufficient interest, to those who care 
about tliis great painter’s pietufcs, to print. 
Upon receiving Sir John s permission to do 
this, he volunteered to let me adorn my little 
article with some of his early drawings, 
whitih w(?re for the moment mislaid, but 
which it was hojted would be recovered in 
time. 

Now, alas, it is certain that these sketches 
and studies, to the iujml)er of five hundnal, 
have been stolen ; and great as is their loss 
to the rrcsidenl of the A('ademv, who told 
me he would give hundreds of pounds to 
recover them, it is a still greater one to the 
readers of this Magazine, who would have 
aj)pre<'.iated the op[)ortunity of Examining 
the first ideas and studies from which Sir 
John, Millais develojx’d his beautiful com- 
plete art. Hap[)ily the delicate little study 
that we are able to reproduc'c here has been 
preserved, and will be rec'ognised by those 


John Millais ha« never painted anything finer 
than the face of the Highlander’s wife, with 
its calm triumph and endurance, nobleness^ 
and tcndernes.s. Her face is admirably 
contrasted and harmonized with the strong 
physiognomy of the gaoler, who examines, 
with something of scepticism, the document 
that she hands him ; and that is to release 
luT husband, who has taken part in the 
rebellion of ’45. M'he collie and true 
Highland child, with its plaid and bare legs, 
brratlu! the very spirit of reality, and carry 
back the imagination to st'enes in past history 
that will never fail to touch and enchant 
when prc'sented by the hand of a master. 

‘‘Ophelia ” is another, and one of the very 
few modern [)i('tures that are wliolly unfor- 
gettable. 'J'he exquisite solemn beauty of the 
]andsca[)e, with its reeds and rushes and 
lilies, serves to accentuate, the tragic fate of 
the drifting figure licxiutiful in its pathos 
and helplessness- which will ere long find 
calm and j)ca('e l»cncath the waU.rs. 

'fhe; long gallery of cliild figures, which 
Ixne given Sir John Millais a ])lace beside ' 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as the painter of lovely, 
innocent English childhood, includes few 
sw<‘etcr pic tures than those re|)roduce(j in our 
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who are familiar with the picture called 
“ Apple Blossoms.’’ 

The other pictures of w^hich we are enabled 
to give illustrations are, for the most part, 
early ones;, and may possibly not have J)een 
seen in the original by the younger genera- 
tion who read these pages. The* “Order of 
isMne of the pictures tha^ once 
for ever in the mempfyv 


pages under the titles of “ My First Sermon ’’ 
and “My Second Sermon,” “Asleep” and 
“ Awake,” and “ The Minuet” 

“ I’he Vale of Rest,” an early and extremely 
fine example of Millais’s pre-KaphaeliteperM 
of production, is one of those ^supreme pic-, 
tures whosej^ beauty of colour is rather form 
than mere decoration ; and that can, there^ 
fore, ho but faintly convoyed by the fineft 
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engraving 6r ifcicfc 
Whq thiUlw 
ever seen tlfjs pic- 
ture forgets the 
wondrous sunset 
light that lingers 
with a thousand 
evanescent hues 
over the evening 
face of Nature, 
transforming and 
transfiguring 
decay, death itself, 
into a r a d i a n t 
golden vision? 
The spell of the 
figure is deepened 
by the dramatic 
face of the nun, 
whose deep, mys- 
terious, and in- 
scrutable eyes 
seem to reflect tlie 
spirit of inanimate 
Nature with its un- 
surpassed love- 
liness and terror ; 
and bid the 
troubled human 
soul seek its 
answ'er there. 

Sir John Millais 
is the gifted son 
of a real old Nor- 
man family settk;d 
in Jersey. He is 
very proud of his 
dt‘scent, and took 
care to impress 
upon me the dis- 
tinction between 



Norman an d ^ 

French, and the position of Jersey as a 
country. 

“Thackeray once asked me,” he said, 
“ meaning to* get a rise out of mo, whtai 
England took Jersey ; and 1 remember ho^v 
he laughed when I said, decisively, ‘ Never ; 
Jersey conquered England!^” which state- 
ment his present intervie\ver does not recollect 
to have seen in the history-books. 

So far as he knows, his kimily have 
never produced painters, but his brother and 
sisters were extremely fond of music and 
accomplished musicians, and his mother^ had 
not only a love of musk, but had many 
cultivated tastes^ and was an extrfirnely dever 
woman. ShT^ecogniised 


estimate its future greatness, this discern^ 
ment being due to Sir Hilgrove 'furner, the 
( lovcrnor of Jersey, who was so (xuifident of 
the lad’s artistic genius that, when he wa,S 
barely sevtai years old, he told his father and 
mother they must make him an artist. 

“ I rcniemi)er,” said the artist, “ that as a 
little fellow of six or seven I WMs perpetually 
drawing, and was perfectly happy in the 
possession of a pencil. I did all sorts of 
things, and had a special love for butterflies 
and birds. I did a number of pen and-ink 
tournaments, which I hoped to have been 
able to let you hav^* ; but they*nrc amongst 
the stolen cj^awings.” 

; I asked Sir John whdiier he thought the 
and surroundings of J ersey 
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had exercised any influence over his early 
ideas ^nd compositions* He answered that 
be believed his early associations not only 
of country ahd scenery, but also of people, 
had been one of his most strong and perma- 
nent influences, There was a family living 
at Roselle called J*empricre, who came of 
an old and distinguished race, and of whom 
' the great painter says : “ i do not think any 
impressilde child or young man could ha\Hi 
l.K?en brought into their prc*sen(x? without 
recognising, and for ever rememhering, the 
beauty and atlra(‘tiveness, of dignity of 
dei)ortment and grace, and url)anity of 
manner. The head of the family at the 
time, Hiilip Raoul I,em])ricre, Seigneur of 


Rosselle Manor, was a most handsome, noble 
man, and his manner . down to the poorest 
dependent was exquisitely fine. <^)ne carried 
away an impressiop that was unforgettable."’ 

I venturea to say that the humble interviewer 
of Sir Johft Millais could recognise that not 
only had the example been im})ressive, but 
that it had also l)een of practical effect, and 
its ha])py fruits added to the other gifts ])os- 
sessed by r)iir ‘greatest modern painter, 

‘‘ His wife,’’ he continued, with a depre 
eating smile, “had her own feminine beauty 
and grace, and the s(;ns and daughters were 
worthy of them. One of the grandsons, now 
( ieneral I .emf)rj(‘re,wastlK' original of tlie figure 
in ‘'I'he Huguenots.’ Tln.Te was an atmosphere 
of nobleness and 
beauty there, 
which was in 
itself an educa 
tion iiH'ornpar- 
ably liner than 
that of C(.)lleg«.‘. 
They were very 
fond of me, and 
1 sj)t'nt nuK'h of 
III}’ time iheix', 
and learned un- 
consciously to 
care for what was 
l(.)\ely. 1 remeni 
her at a vtay early 
age notie.ing their 
beautiful hands, 
and iieing content 
to watch them. 
You understand, 
tliey had not only 
rare beauty of 
form, but the 
highest stiindard 
of honour and 
rectitude.” 

At the age of 
eight Millais’s 
family removed to 
Kondon, and the 
1 )oy \s c X cep t i on a I 
powers obtained 
his admission to 
the 1] r i t i s h 
Museum, where 
he drew from the 
cast every day 
for .several hours. 
A few years lifter 
he won the medal 
oMhe Society of 
Artl^ was later on 
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ndniitted to the Academy School, and ex- 
hibited his first picture at the Academy at 
the age of fifteen. 

Nothing cin exceed the modesty with 
whieii the painter speaks of • his early 
ni;irvellous achievements. , 

“ You must have been very happy,” 1 re- 
marked, “ not only to ha\’e bet^n alile to give 
outward form to your artist j) 0 \vers at so early 
an age, but to have also had promj)t a 
ncognition ? ” 

“ I’rornpt recognition 1 ” repeated Sir John. 
“ I never had any encouragement at all. All 
inv early pictures were damned by tiie critic's, 
and-my jiarents were so disi'oura^ed that my 
lather said over and over again: ‘dive uj) 
painting, Jack, 
and take to some- 
thing else.’ 

“ 1 have had a 
hapi»y life on the 
whole, but my 
\(.iuth was very 
unhapi)y. I had 
to work hard, 
illustrating and 
doing [>orlraits 
and all sorts of 
inferior work, to 
help at liome, 
ever since I was 
a lad, and iny 
early jiictiirt'S 
received mailing 
I'Ul abuse, d'he 
critics were a 
greater power at 
that time than 
they arc to day ; 
and however it 
may have been 
with other men, 1 
had no conscious 
ness of ultimate 
triumph then. I 
went on for years 
in a storm of dis-* 
apfiroval.” 

“ But, surely,” 

I asked, rather 
puzzled, “your 
famous picture, 

‘I'he Huguenots,’ 
was painted whilst 
you were still a 
young man ? ” 

‘Oh, well, yes; 
young so far ^Is 
age, as I was^4i^ly 


twenty-two ; but then,” catching my smife/ 
“ 1 had been painting for years.” ^ 

Yet to most of us, whose lot i? the 
commonfilace one of non-achiftyenvent and 
failure, the figure of this young man pro- 
ducing his immortal picture at an age wl^en 
genius is generafly still immature and dumb, 
is sufficiently dazzling ; and tlie years of 
heartsick disappointment and si niggle seem 
but the grey clouds through which the golden 
sun presently gleams. It may be an en- 
couragement to others to know that Sir 
John Millais's ('ompositions have not been 
ju'odiieed with that ease and lightness that 
are |H)[)ularly supposed to aet ompany great 
[)«)'\ 's. 'To use his own ex[,)ressiye •words, 
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pictures have always been done **with 
great travail,” 

: ; ,u I am always dissatisfied, and wlicn the 
"piicture is done, 1 loathe it and never want to 
; , see it again. After a time I can regard it 
'■ from an objective point of view ; but, even 
•■ then, everything conies back to me, and 1 get 

stu(lenis \Yill b&r with interest the 
:V;';vk^,' -that ■litbe, 'l^residtsht; .of'''the'-' -v-lfcoyal 


do not believe much in direct instruc 
tion. Surround a boy with great art, and he 
will learn ; and if he is too stupid to learri 
from the models before him, he is no good 
at all” 

At the finish of this utterance Sir John 
spoke with warmth of the folly of hammer- 
ing* an .ail; into petsohs who had neither 
feeling ijidr appreciation for it. He alluded 
to the i^y th^ rau^ic is cjj-ummed 
girl forl'-y^ra/and years, and: ^t;,, /end ''.of 
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them she is unable to distingiiisli l^>euthoveJi 
from Mendelssohn. 

Sir John Millais is a belicner in ^reat men. 
Me told me that the best edueation of his 
life had been gained by assoeiating with 
great men, es|HH:ially painters and men of 
letters. He said he never forgot going, 
as a boy of fourteen, to a brea^efast 
at the house of Rogers, the poet. All 
sorts of men fame to these functions, and 
upon this CMjfcasion he heard HazUtt, Sir 
Vol. xi.--7fr * 


(1. ('ornwall l.(.\vis, aiul Maraulay in con* 
versalion. 

“ J m-ed not tell you 1 listened in absolute 
silence ; in fact, I do not think anyone spoke 
to me ; but it was an education all tlie same, 
and one of the high pleasures of life. A few 
months later I met Wordsworth. I looked 
at him intently. 1 didn’t know ‘who he was, 
but his fact; interested me. He was a very 
spare man, and wtjre a doulde-brcasted dress 
coat, and I thought he was a country clergy- 
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man. As soon as he had left the table, Mr. 
Rogers called me to him and said : — 

‘‘ ' Boy, did you notice that gentleman who 
has just left* the table P’^and when I said 
‘ Yes,’ the old poet went on : •* That was 
Wordsworth, and some day you wjll be very 
proud to have sat at the table with him.* '* 

Sir John Millais, in common with niost 
men and women who have been familiar 
with cultivated literary society^in the early 
p:H t of this century, says that modern society 
and conversation are entirely different. 'Fo-day 
< vcryone, however undistinguished or how- 
ever little claim he has to speak, has his say, 
and is listened to as a mattei* of course ; 
whereas in those days, when society, or at least 
literary society, meant a collection of persons 
of‘ scholarship, wit, and talent, the great man 
held the table and everybody listened. 

“ 1 recall distinctly Rogers one day turning 
to Macaulay, and saying, * Macaulay, will you 
javoiir us with your ideas? ’ etc.” 

What a change has come over the spirit of 
time, when all the little [)eople are screaming 
in print and conversation so loudly that it is 
difheult if not impossible to hear the voices 
of the few great men who are worth hearing! 

It is hardly necessary to tell ‘anyone who is 
fi miliar w'ith the pictures of the most distin- 
guished member of the pre-Raphaelite 
llrotlierhood that the President has a [jas- 
sionate love for the poetry of Keats. He re- 
piMted, with obvious pleasure, twenty or thirty 
lines from “ Isabella,” and said: “I know that 
[)oein and ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ by hear^ ; and I 
think that Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and myself 
did something for Keats. I know he did much 
for me, although 1 have always been a great 
reader and lover of poetry. I believe I have 
got a feeling for literary form instifletively, and 
when I stayed with Tennyson and he was 
writing ‘ Maud,’ he would give me a line in 
half-a-dozen different ways, all exquisite, and 
ask me to decide. I used to get at last 
<'on fused as he refined and refined.” 

'Phis has rather led us away from the start- 
ing point of eduiSation, but it is really closely 
connected with Sir John’s essential principle, 
that he who would do great things must 
familiarize himself with the spirit of the great, 
with their pictures, their busts, their poems, 
and, above all, by their living presence and 
conduct. As regards the education of the 
day, he takes a less pessimistic view than 
most of his contemporaries. He speaks 
with gratefulness of wliat he learned at* the 
Academy, and says if modern artjinsirucdon 
leaves sometbitife to be desired, a man has com- 
pensacibns advantages that 


to his father. In every art school to-day them^ 
is superb sculpture, and in addition tp the 
supreme art of the (ireeks, there is all the 
knowledge that has been gatherihg ever since. 

“ But,” and the words seemed to me of , 
sufficient import to a younger generation to- 
day to take dovfn from the master’s lips, “ I 
think the great defect to-day — I c.annot help 
seeing it in young men — is the want of 
reverence. Until a young man can admire, 
nay, until he can give homage, there is no 
hope for him. It is the first maxim to im- 
I)rcss on a young man, and one that seems to 
me in danger of l)cing forgotten in lliis age 
of .scepticism and cynicism.” 

l’<‘rhaps in some of our schools^ where 
competition and success in examinations and 
the rest of the modern gospel is preached 
with so much assiduity, we might do worse 
than embellish the walls with that word, which 
implies the surrender of the petty and per.sonal, 
and the generous yielding of what is highest 
and deepest within our souls. 

Remembering the interest, legitimate 
enough, that is taken by the public in the 
personal likings of a great man, 1 asked the 
subject of this little pai)cr, not without some 
misgivings as to how' he would receive the 
question, whether he would tell me which of 
his pictures were his favourites. Sir John, with 
that kindly indulgence wliich characterizes him 
and which makes him beloved of the humble 
interviewer, said “ 'Fhe Order of Release ” 
and “ 'Fhe Vale of Rest ” (both of which 
pictures are reproduced with this article) were, 
perhaps, the pictures that gave him most 
pleasure, “although,” he addetl, “ I had both 
pain and pleasure in painting them. 1 have 
always been fondest of pictures which apf>eal 
to the sa9 feelings and instincts ; and it is 
the same with poetry. I believe this is 
the case with many, if not most, artists. 
Tjiey suffer rnos^ and enjoy most ; but 1 have 
known few that are really hai>[)y.” 

Is not this another rendering of .Shelley’s 
cry — 

The sweetest songs arc those that tell of saddest 
thought ; 

and is it not, perhaps, a law of Nature that 
what is most beautiful ever brings to the 
mind of man a vague feeling of tender 
melancholy ? To know that he to whom w^,- 
owe the fitfrfect pictorial conception of thii 
most pathetic feminine figure in song, arid 
the loveliest of autumn landscapes, wrought 
his art in moods of sorrow as wefi as joy, is 
not to diminish our delight and wonder ati^; 
admiration, but rather to deepen them and 
-to’ c^tor* 
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CHAPTER X. {continued). 

HE old gladiat(V looked round 
him in great a)ntem[)t. 

“ Vy, from vot 1 see/’ Buek- 
horse cried, in his high, 
broken treble, “there’s some 
on you that ain’t fit to fli('k a 
fly from a joint o’ me-at. You’d make worry 
good ladies’ maids, thr. most of you, but you 
took the wrong turnin’ ven you came into 
the ring#” 

“(iive ’im a wipe over the mouth,” said a 
hoarse voi('e. 

“Joe Berks,” said Jack.son, “I’d save the 
hangman the job of breaking your neck if 
His Royal Highness wasn’t in the room.” 

“ 'J’hat’s as it may be, guv’nor,” said the 
half-drunken ruffian, staggering to liis feet 
/‘If 1 ’ve said anything wot isn’t genel man- 
like- ” 

“ Sit down, Berks ! ” cried my iin(.*l(*, with 
s-uch a tone of command that the fellow 
collapsed into his chair. 

“ Vy, vich of you would look 'Fom Slack 
in the face?” pitied the old fellow; “or 
Jack Broughton? him vot told the old Dook 
of Cumberland that all he vanled vas to 
fight the King o’ Broosia’s guard, tlay by day, 
year in, year out, until ’e ad worked out the 
whole regiment of ’em and the smallest of 
'em six foot long. There’s not more'n a few 
of you could ’it a dint in a pat o’ butter, and 
if you gets a smack or two it’s all over vith 
you. Vich among you c'ould get uj) again 
(Ifter such a vipe as the fA'talian (l^)ndoleery 
toVc gave to Bob Viitakcr?” 

“What was that, Buck horse?” cried 
several voices. 

“ ’E came over ’ere from vftreign parts, ai-ftl 
'e was so broad ’e ’ad to come edgewise 
through the doors. 'Il ’ad so, upon my 
: davy ! ’E was that strong that wherever ’e ’it 
bone had got to go ; and when ’e’d 
cracked a jaw or tw'o it looked a.s though 
nothing in the country could stan’ against 
. him. So the King ’e sent one of his 
genelmen down to Figg and he .said to him : 
j: * 'Ere’s a cove vot cracks a hone every time 
■V ’e lets vly, and it’ll be little credit to the 
I 'Ltinnon boys if they lets ’im get avay vithout 

vacking.’ • So Figg he ups, and he says, 
'(/I do not know, master* hut he may break 
■ one of ’is countrj’man’s jawbofies vid ’is 


vist, but I’il brin^ ’im a Cockney lad and \ 
shall not be able to break ’is jawbone with a 
.sledge ’amfiier.’ I vas with Figg in Slaughter s 
coffee-’ouse, as then vas, ven ’e says this 
to the King’s genelman, anfl 1 goes so, I 
does ! ” Agiiin he emitted the curious Ik;!! 
like cry, and again the Corinthians and tlu- 
fighting-mpn laughed and applauded him. 

“His Royal Highness that is, the K:ni 

of Chester would be glad to liear the end 
of your storj^ Buckhorse,” said my uncle, to 
whom the Frince had been whisjiering. 

“ Veil, your R’yal ’Ighness, it vas like this. 
Ven the day came round, all the volk came 
to Figg’s Amphitheatre, the same that vos in 
'rottenham Court, an’ Bob Vittaker ’c vos 
there, and the Eytalian Gondoleery co^t^ ’e 
vas tlierc, and all the purlitest, gentcek'si 
crowd that ever vos, twenty thousand of ’em, 
all sittin’ with their ’eads like purtaties on a 
barrer, banked right up round the stage, and 
me there to pick up Bob, d’ye see, and jack 
b'igg ’iuiself just for fair play to do vot was 
right by the c(wc from vorcign i)arts. 'rhey 
vas packed aW round, the folks was, hut 
clorvn through the middle of ’em w'as a jrassage 
just so as the gentry could come through to 
their seats, nn(i the stage it vas of wood, as 
the custom iiicn vas, and a man’s ’eigirl 
above the ’eads of the people. Veil, then, 
ven Bob was put up opposite this great 
Eytalian man 1 says ‘Slap ’im in the vind, I lob,’ 
’cos 1 could see vid ’alf an eye that he vas as 
puffy as a cheesecake ; so Bob he goes in, 
and as he comes the vorriner let ’im ’ave it 
amazin’ on Irfie conk. I ’card the thump of 
it, and 1 kind o’ vclt somethin’ vistle past me, 
but ven I looked dere vas the Eytalian a 
feelin’ of ’is muscles in the middle o’ the 
stage, and as to Bob, there vern’t no sign of 
’im at all no more’n if ’e’d never been.” 

His audience were riveted, by the old 
prize-fighter’s story. “ Wellf” cried a dozen 
voices, “what then, Buckhorse ; ’ad ’e 
swallowed ’im, or what ? ” 

“ Veil, hoys, that vas vat / wondered, when 
sudden 1 seed two legs a-stickin’ up out o’ 
the crowd a long vay off, just like these two 
vingers, d’ye see, and I knewed they vas 
Bob’s legs, seein’ that ’e ’ad kind o’ yellow 
small clothes vid blue ribbons — vich blue 
vas «is colour — at the knee. So they up- 
ended ’im, they did, an’ they made a lane 
for ’im an^ cheered ’im to %ive ’im ’eart, 
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tlioujj;)! ’e never Inc'ked for tliat. At virst 
vas that da/ecl that ’e didn't know if V 
\as in ehureh or in ’Orsemonger (kiol ; hut 
Ncn rd l)it 'is two cars shook 'isself 
together. ‘ W;’ll try it again, Ihick,’ says V. 
‘'I'hi! mark!’ says I. And ’e vinked all 
that \as loft o’ one eye. So the E>talian ’e 
Iris swing again, but Mol.) ’e jumps inside an’ 
e lets ’im ’ave it i)lumb S(jiiare on the meat 
safe, as ’aid as ever the Lord would let ’im 


old Buckhorse’s 
story, and 1 silw 
the Prince of miles 
ha mi •something to 
the waiter, who 
bronglit it round 
and slipiied it into 
the skinny hand of 
the \eteran, who 
spat ui)on it before 
thrusting it into 
his pocLet. 1'he 
table had in the 
meanwhile been 
eleared, and was 
now studdiM with 
bottles and glasses, 
while long elay 
j>i[)es and toliacco- 
boxes weie handed 
round. My uncle 
never smoked, 
thinking that the 
habit might darken 
his teeth, but many 
of the ( airinlhians, 
and the Prince 
amongst tlie first of 
them, set the example of ligliting up. All 
restraint had been done away with, and the 
j)ri/e fighters, ihislied with wine, roared n«'ross 
th(‘ tables to each other, or shouted their greet- 
ings to friends at the other end ol tlie room. 
'Pile amateurs, falling into the humour of their 
('ompany, were hardly less noisy, and loudly 
debated the merits of tlu; different men, 
criticising their styles of figliting liefore their 
faces, and making bets ujion the results of 



put it in.” 

“Well? Well?” 

‘‘Veil, the li^ytalian ’e got a touch o’ the 
gurgles, an’ ’e shut ’imself right up like a 
two foot rule. Then ’e* i)ulled ’imself straight, 
an’ ’e gave the most awful Glory Allelujah 
screech as ever you ’eard. Off ’e jumps 
from the stage* an’ down the passage as ’ard 
as ’is ’oofs would* carry ’im. Up jumps the 
’ole crowd, and after ’im as ’ard as they could 
move for laughin’. 1'hey vas lyin’ in the 
kennel three deep all down Tottenham Court 
Road wid their ’ands to their sides just vit to 
break themselves in two. Veil, ve chased 
^im down ’Olburn, an’ down Fleet Street, an’ 
down Cheapside, an’ past the ’Change, and on 
all the vay to Voppin’, an’ we only catched 
im in the shippin’ office, vere ’e vas askin’*’ow 
soon ’e could get a passage to vorqgn parts.” 

There was nAch laughter and clapping of 
glasses upot^he table at the conclusipn of 


future matc'hcs. 

In the midst of the uproar there was an 
imi)erative rap uj)on the table, and my uncle 
rose to speak. As he stood with his pale, 
cajm face and fn^e figure, I had never seen 
him to greater advantage, for he .seemed, 
with all his elegance, to have a quiet air of 
domination amongst these lieree fellows, 
like a huntsman walking carelessly through a 
s])ringing and yapping pack. Ife expres.sed 
his pleasure at seeing so many good s|)orts- 
men under one roof, and acknowledged the 
honour which had been done both to his 
gue.sts and himself by the presence there that 
night of the illustrious personage whom be 
should refer to as the Earl of Chester, He 
was sorry that the season prevented him “ 
from placing game upon the tabl5, but there - 
was .so mucl^ sitting round it that it would 
perhaps be hardly missed (cheers and 
laughter). The sports of the ring had, in ■ 
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his opinion, tended to that contetnpt of pain 
and pf danger which had contributed so 
much in the past to the safety of the 
country, •and ‘which might, if what he heard 
was true, be very quickly needed once more. 

If an enemy landed u[)on our shores it was 
then that, with our small army, we should be 
forced to fall back upon native valour trained 
into hardihood by the practice and contem- 
plation of manly sports. In time of peace 
also the rules of the ring had been of service 
in enforcing the principles of fair play, and 
in turning public opinion against that use of 
the knife or of the boot w'hich was so 
common in foreign countries. He begged, 
therefore, to drink “Success to the Fancy,” 
coupled with the name of John Jackson, who 
might stand as a type of all that was most 
admirable in British boxing. 

Jackson having replied with a readiness 
which many a public man might have envied, 
my unde rose once more. 

“VVe are here to-night,” said he, “not 
only to celebrate the past glories of the prize 
ring, but also to arrange some sport for the 
■ future. It should* be easy, now that backers 
i and fighting men are gatheixfd togetlier under 
one roof, to come to terms with each other. 

I have myself set an example by making a 
match with Sir Lothian Hume, the terms of 
which will be communicated to you by that 
gentleman.” 

Sir Lothian rose with a paper in his hand. 

“ The terms, your Royal Highness and 
gentlemen, are briefly these,” said he. “ My 
man, Crab Wilson, of Gloucester, having 
never yet fought a prize battle, is prepared to 
meet, upon May the 18th of this year, any 
man of any weight who may be ^elected by 
Sit* Charles Tregdlis. Sir Charles Tregellis's 
selection is limited to men below twenty or 
above thirty-flve years of age, so as to exclude 
fielcher and the other candidates for cham- 
pionship honours. The stakes are two 
thousand pounds against a thousand, two 
hundred to be paid by the winner to his man ; 
play or pay.” 

; It was curious to see the intense gravity of 
them all, fighters and backers, as they bent 
their brows and w'eighed the conditions of 
the match. 

“I am informed,” said Sir John lade, 

that Crab Wilson’s age is twenty-three, and 
that, although he has never fought a regular 
: P,R* battle, he has none the less fought 
irithin for a stake* on many occasions.” 

/ : ** IVe seen hirh half-a-dozen^ times at the 

^ 'that . 
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that I am laying odds of two to one in his 
favour.” 

“ May I ask,” said the Prince, “ what tlu' 
exact height and iv^ight of WilSon may be ? ’ 
“ Five fbot eleven and thirteen -ten, your 
Royal Highness.” 

“ Long enough and heavy enough for anv 
thing on two legs,” said Jack.son, and th- 
professionals all murmured their assent. 

“ Read tht: rules of the fight, Sir Lothiau." 
“The battle to take place on Tuesday, 
May the' 1 8th, at the hour of ten in tin* 
morning, at a spot to be afterw'ards named. 
The ring to be twenty foot square. Neither 
to fall without a knock-down blow, subject to 
the decision of the umpires. I'hree umpires 
to be chosen upon the ground, namely, i\v(; 
in ordinary and one in reference. Docs that 
meet your wishes. Sir Charles ? ” 

My uncle bowed. 

“ Have you anything to say, Wilson ? ” 

The young pugilist, wdio had a curious, 
lanky figure, and a craggy, bony face, passed 
his fingers through his close-crojiped hair. 

“ If you please, zir,” said he, with a slight 
w'e.st country burr, “a tw^enty-voot ring is too 
small for a thirteen-stone man.” 

'Fhere was another murmur of professional 
agreement. 

“ What w^ould you have it, Wilson ? ” 

“ Vour-an’-twenty, Sir Lothian.” 

“ Have you any objection, Sir Charles? ” 
“Not the slighte.st.” 

“Anything else, Wilson?” 

“ If you please, zir, I’d like to know' whom 
Fm vighting with.” 

“ I understand that you have not publicly 
nominated your man, Sir Charles ? ” 

“ I do not intend to do so until the very 
morning of' the fight I believe I have that 
right within the terms of our wager.” 

“ Certainly, if you choose to exercise it” 

“ I do so intend. And I should be vastly 
pleased if Mr. Berkeley Craven will consent 
to be stake- holder.” 

I'hat gentleman having willingly given his 
consent, the final formalities which led up to 
these humble tournaments were concluded. 
And then, as these full-blooded, powerful 
men became heated with their wine, angry 
eyes began to glare across the table, and 
amid the grey swirls of tobacco smoke the 
lamp-light gleamed upon the fierce, hawk- 
like Jews, and the flushed, savage Saxons. 
The old quarrel as to whether Jackson had 
or 'had not committed a foul by seizing 
Mendoza by the hair on the occasion 
of their battle at HornchuJeh, eight years 
ib the front onceGnor^ 




hurled a ^ upon the table, 

;i!Ki offered to fight the Pride of Westminster 
tor it if he vemtured to say that Mendoza had 
l)een fairly bhaten. Joe^Berks, who had 
^a'ovvn noisier and more quarrelsame as the 
went on, tried to clam her , 

•K ross the table, with horrible 


rose with the scrap of paper in his hand 
a smile upon his lips, < 53 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ there is a st&ng^ 
waiting below who desires a fi^U to a finish 
with the best man iti tlie rooni.’’ 


hjasphemies, to come to blows 
w ith an old Jew named Fighting 
Vijssef, who had plunged into* 
tlie discussion. It needed very 
litile more to finish the supper 
bv a general and ferocious battle, 
and it was only the exertions of 
lackson, Belcher, Harrison, and • 
Olliers of the cooler and steadier 
men, which saved us from a riot. 

And then, when at last this 
(juestion was set aside, that of 
the rival claims to championships 
at different weights came on in 
its stead, and again angry words 
Hew about and challenges 
were in the air. 'fliere 
was no exact limit between 
the light, middle, and 
heavy-weights, and yet it 
would make a very great • 
dirfercnce to the standing 
of a boxer whether he 
should be regarded as the 
heaviest of the light- 
weights, or the lightest of 
the heavy- w'eights. One 
claimed to be ten-stone 



champion, another was 
ready to take on anything 
at eleven, but would not 
run to twelve, which would 
have brought the in- 
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vincible Jem Belcher down upon him. 


CHAFI'KR XI. 


Faulkner claimed to be champion of the 
seniors, and even ol8 Buckhorse’s curious 
call rang out above the tumult as he turned 
tile whole company to laughter and good 
luimour again .by challenging anything over 
eighty and under %even stone. 

But in spite of gleams of sunshine, there 
was thunder in the air, and Champion 
Harrison had just whispered in my ear that 
he was quite sure we should never get 
through the night without trouble, and was 
advising me, if it got very bad, to take refuge 
under the table, when the landlord entered 
the room hurriedly and handed a note to my 
uncle. • 


I’ME FIGHT IN THE C:0.\CH-H0USK. 

The curt announcement was followed by a 
moment of silent .surprise, and then by a 
general shout of laughter. There might 
argument as to who was champion at each 
weight but there could be no que.stion th^t 
all the champions of all the weights were 
seated round the tables. An audacious 
challenge which embraced them one and alt, 
without regard to size or age, could liardly be 

regarded otherwise than as a joke but it Was 

a joke which might be a dear one for the joker. 
“ Is this genuine? ” asked my uncle^ 

“ Yes, Sir Charles, • answered thfe lan4lotd. j 


He read it, and then passed,^ it to tbo “ the man is jyaiting below/* 

PrineCi nrho reifttned it wi* VIrt a kid !’' cari^^ lhe, %|i^ 

andy»::tEe 5 tj«#of,staBitisa ; m(9^;f-i!**Spnip.oove is a ganiip'^h us. . 
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“ Don^t you believe it,*’ answered the land- 
lord. “ He’s a real, sla[>-up Corinthian, by 
his cfress ; and he means what he says, or 
else 1 ain’t nb judge of a man.” 

My uncle whispered for a few moments with 
the Prince of Wales. “Well, gentlemen,” 
said he, at last, “ the night il still young, and 
if any of you should wish to show the 
com])any a little of your skill, you could 
not ask a better opportunity.” 

“ What weight is he, Hill ? ” asked Jem 
Belcher. 

“ He’s close on six foot, and I should put 
him well into the thirteen stones when he's 
buffed.” 

“ H^*av'y metal ’ ” (Tied Jackson. “ Who 
takes him on ? 

They all wanted to, from the nine-stone 
Dutch Sam upwards. The air was filled 
with their hoarse shouts and their arguments 
why each should be the chosen one. 'Po 
fight when they were flushed with wine and 

ripe for mischief above all, to fight before so 

select a company with the Princx; liim.self at 
the ringside, was a chance which did not 
often come in dieir way. Only Jackson, 
Belcher, Mendoza, and one or two others of 
the senior and more famous men remained 
silent, thinking it beneath their dignity that 
they should I'ondcscend to so irregular a liye- 
battle. 

“ Well, you can’t all fight him,” remarked 
Jackson, when the babel had died away. 

“ It’s for the chairman to choose.” 

“ Perhaps your Royal Highness has a 
prefcrenc'e,” said rny uncle. 

“By Jove, I’d take him on myself if my 
position was different,” said the Ihince, whose 
face was growing redder and his^eyes more 

B lazed. “ You’ve seen me with the muflfier.s, 
ackson ! You know my form I ” 

“I’ve seen your Royal Highness, and 1 have 
felt your Royal Highness,’^ said the courjly 
Jackson. 

“ Perhaps Jem P>elcher would give us an 
exhibition,” said ni>; uncle. 

Belcher smiled and shook his handsome 
head. 

“ There’s my brother Tom here has never 
been blooded in London yet, sir. He might 
make a fairer match of it,” 

/ “Give him over to me!” roared Joe 
Berks. “I’ve l>een waitin’ for a turn all 
J evenin*, an’ I’ll fight any man that tries to 
^ take my place. ’E’s niy meat, my masters. 

’im *t(> me if you want to see bw a 
: bad should be dressed. ^ If you put 

Tom Belcher before me III fight Tom 
; an- for lhat * matter ! Ill Jem ^ 


Belcher, or Bill Belcher, or any other Beld^ 
that ever came out oLBristol.” 

It was clear that Berks had got to the 
stage when he piust fight s6meone. His 
heavy fact* was gorged and the veins stood 
out on hi^ low forehead, while his fierce ‘jrey 
eyes looked viciously from man to man in 
quest of a quarrel. His great red hands 
were bunchcTl into huge, gnarled fists, and lu* 
shook one of them menacingly as his drunken 
ga/e svve])t round the tables. 

“ I think you’ll agree with me, gentlemen, 
that Joe Berks would be all the better for 
some fresh air and exercise,” said my uncle. 
“With the concurrence of His Royal High- 
ness and of the company, I shall select him 
as our cham])i()n on this occasion.” 

“ You do me pnmd,” cried the fellow, 
staggering to his fet.a and pulling at his coat. 
“ If I don’t glut him within the five, minutes, 
may I never sec vShropsliire again.” 

“Wait a bit, Herk.s,” cried several of the 
amateurs. “ ^Vhere's it going to be held ? " 

“ Where you like, masters. I’ll fight 
him in a sawjjit, or on the outside of a ('oach 
if it please you. Put us toe to toe, and 
leave the rest with me.” 

“They eaiVt fight here with all this litter,” 
said my unde. “Where shall it be?” 

“ ’Pon my soul, d'rcgelli.s,’* cried the Prinev, 
“ I think our unknown friend might have a 
word to say upon that matter. He’ll he 
vastly ill-used if you don’t let him have his 
own choice of conditions.” 

“ You are right, sir. WT‘ must have him 
up.” 

“ d'hat’s easy enough,” said the landlord, 
“for here he comes through the d(X>rway.” 

1 glanced round and had a side view of a 
tall and wbll -dressed young man in a long, 
brown travelling coat and a black felt bat. 
"I'he next instant he had turned and 1 had 
clutched with both my bands on to Champion 
Harri.son’s arm. 

“ Harrison 1 ” I ga.sj)ed. “ It’s Boy Jim !” 

And yet somehow the possibility and even 
the probability of it had*^ occurred to me 
from the beginning, and I believe that it 
had to (bampion Harrison also, for I had 
noticed that his face grew grave and troubled 
from the very moment that there was talk of 
the stranger below. Now, the in.stant that 
the buzz of surprise and admiration which 
was caused l)y Jim’s face and figure had 
died away, Harrison wtis on his feet gesticulat- 
ing*in his excitement. 

“It’s i\iy nephew, Jim, gentlemen,” he 
aried. “He’s not ‘twenty >bt, and it’s no 
<Join |5 of mine that he should here,” 
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*4"'trust, ■ Harrison, '.-tliat;: 
your opposition is witib 
drawn ?■' said my und^ 

‘^Can 1 take his- 

plact:?" 

"'You would not have it ■ 
,sa,id that I gini; a challenge ; 
and let another carry it 
whi>i)ered jim. " 
“ ’i'his is niv one chance, 

l’V)r Heaven s sake don't' > 
stand in my way.’’ 

'i'he siniilj’s l.aoad and s 
iiMiaily sivilid was all 

workint;, with Ins eonllieting 
eniotinns. At las! he Ranged , 
his li'O. tlown upon the table, ■ 
“ j r-. ne. taull of mine ! ” 
If (fled. “It was to be 
and It is. jim, !)oy, for the 
LordVi .sake retnemhev yotir 
disUnw'es, and slick to out- 
lighiin' with a man that could 
gi\'(^ you a sumc,” 

“ I was sun.' that .Harrison 
would not statKl in the way 
of spoitc’’ said my unde. 

“ \Vc a.re glad that you have 
stepped ii[>, that we might 
e.ntsult veil as to the .arrange* ' 
rnents tor giving effect to 
Nonr very sporting . chti'b 
i(’nge/^ 

“Who am J to fight?” 
a.skcd |im, looking round 


“ -Let him alone, Harrison, ’ cried fai kson. at iht* company, wlio were now all upon their 


“ He'S big enough to take care of him.sclf.’’ 

‘^•fhis matter has gone rather far,” said rnv 
unde. “ I think, Harrison, that ycai an’ too 
good ya sportsman to pre\'ent ygur ne[)h(‘w 
from ' showing whedier lie takes after Iris 
uncle.” 

“ Ifs very didcre,ut from me,” cried 
Harrison, in great distress. ‘HUit 1!11 tell 
you what i’ll tlo, gentlcnicn. 1 never tluniglit 
to stand Up in a ring again, hut I'll take on 
Joe Iicrks with' pleasure, just to give a bit o’ 
sport to this iximpany.” 

Boy Jim sU‘}>ped across and laid his liand 
upon tire prize -ijghtc'r’s shoulder. 

“ It must be so, uncle,” i heard him 
w'hisper. ■* ! am sorry to go against your 
wishes, but I have made up niy mind, and I 
must carry it throiigh.” 

Harrison shruggM his huge shoulders. 

“ Jim, Jim, you don’t know what you^are 
doing ! But I’ve heard you speak like that 
before, boy, and I knotv that it ends in your 
getting yonr. way.” 

. -Vol. ■■ ■' .e. ".ij 


feet. 

** ^"oung man, you’ll know (‘nougli of tvho 
y(Hi ’ave to fight laibre you are through tvilh 
it,” cried Ik'vks, lurching heavily thrf>ugh the 
crowd. ’S'oiril need a. friend to swear lo 
you before I’ve finished, d'ye see?” 

|im looked at him w'itii disgust in every 
lir«- of Ills face. • 

“Sur('ly you are not going to set me to 
fight a drunken man ! ''said lie. “Wlicrc is 
Jem Belcher ? ” 

My name, young man.” 

I should be glad t(,> tr)* you, if 1 may.” 

“ Y ou must work, up I.0 me, my lad. \ou 
don’t take a ladder at one jump, but you do 
it rung by rung. Show 3'Oorseif to be a 
match f<.)r me, and I’ll give you a turn.” 

“ I’m much eddiged to you,” said Jim. 

** And 1 like the kick of you, and wish yW 
weli” said Belcher, hohlirig out, his hand. 
'I ’hey were not unlike each other, either , ip 
face or liguwi, though the Bristol man was a 
few ,yeai;s the older, and a TpurhlUT of critical 



figures, nnd kecrn, cleim ( Ut faces were con^ 
trasted. 

. Have you any choice where- the figlu 
takes place?” askcsl my uncle. 

1 am in your hands, sir,” said jim. 

“Why not go round to die hive’s Court?” 
suggested Sir John Lade. 

“ Vtjs, let us all go to the Lives C'ourt.” 
But tliis did not at all .suit the views of 
the landlord, who saw in this lucky incident 
a ciiance of renjiing a, fresh harvest from his 
spendthrift conit>nnv. * 

“ If it [ilease you,” he cried, “ there is no 
need to go so far. My coach house at the 
back of tlic yard is empty, and a hctttT j)la<v 
for a mill you’ll ne\er find.”' * 

d’here was a general shout in favour of the 
coax'h house, and those who were nearest the 
door h(‘gan to sli[) through, in the h^>pe ot 
securing the best places. My .stout neigli- 
bour. Bill W'arr, pulled Harrison to one side. 
“ rd stop it if 1 were you,” he whispered. 

“ 1 would if ] could. Ids ikj wish of 
mine that he should fight. But there's no 
turning him when once his mind is made up.” 
All his own fights put together had never 
reduced the pugilist to .such a state of 
agitation. * " 

“ Wail on dm yourself, then, and chuck 
up the sponge when thingxS ‘begin to go 
wrong. You know Joe Berks’s record ? ” 


“ He’s since my 
time.” 

“ Well, ’e’s a 
terrdf, that’s all. 
It's only Belcher 
that can master ’im. 
You see the mau 
for yourself, six 
foot, fourteen stone, 
and full of the devil, 
Belcher’s beat ’im 
twice, but the 
se('ond time ’e ’ad 
all ’is work to do it.” 

“Well, well, 
we’ve got to go 
through with it, 
You’ve not seen 
Boy Jim put his 
mawleys up, or 
maybe you’d think 
better of his 
('hant'C's. AV hen he 
was short of six 
teen he licked the 
C'oek of tl'ie South 
Downs, and he's 
('ome on a long way since then.” 

'I’he (a)m];any was swarming through the 
door and clattering <lown th(‘ stair, so we 
I’ollowed in the stream. A fine rain was 
falling, and the yellow lights from tht^ 
windows glistened upon the wet cobblestones 
of the yard. How welcome was that breath 
of swe(,‘t, (lamf) air after the fetid ntmo- 
sj)here of the supper room. At the other 
end of the yard was an o])en door sharply 
outlined by the gleam of lanterns wdthin, 
and through this they poured, amateurs and 
fjghling-nK^n jostling each other in their 
eagerness to get to the front. For my own 
part, being a smallish man, I should have 
seen nothing had 1 dot found an upturned 
bucket in a (‘orner, upon which I perclied 
myst if with the wall at my back. 

It was a large room with a wooden fioor 
and an op<‘n square in the ceiling, which was 
fringed with tlie heads of the ostlers and 
stable boys wlio were looking down from the 
litirness-ruom abov'e. A carriage lamp was 
.slung in each corner, and a very large stable 
lantern hung from a rafter in the centre. A 
coil of ro[)e had been brought in, and under 
the direction of Jackson four men had been 
stationed to hold it. 

‘kVVhat space do you give them ? ” asked 
my uncle. 

“ 'J'wenltv-ffjur, as they are' both big ones. 
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admiration was heard as the two tall, lithe 
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‘‘Very good, and half- minutes Ixjtween 
rounds, 1 suppose ? I’ll umpire if Sir Lothian 
Hume will do the same, and you can hold 
the watch aitd referee, Jackson.” . 

With great speed and exacitness every 
preparation was rapidly made by these 
experienced men. Mendoza and Dutch Sam 
were commissioned to attend to Berks, while 
Belcher and lihampion Harrison did the 
same for Boy * 

Jim. Si)onges, f ■ ■ 

towels, and some 
l)randy in a 
bladder were 
passed over the 
licads of the 
crowd for the use 
of the seconds. 

Here’s our 
man,” cried Pk'l- 
cher. “Con>e 
along, Berks, or 
wc’ll go to fetch 
you.” 

Jim appeared 
in tile ring strip- 
ped to the waist, 
with a coloured 
handkerchief tied 
round his middle. 

A shout of ad- 
miration came 
from the spec- 
tators as tliey 
looked u})on the 
fine lines of his 
figure, and I 
found myself roar- 
ing with the rest. 

His shoulders 
were sloping 
rather than liulky, 
and his chest was 
dee^p rather than 
broad, but the 
muscle was all in 
the right l)lac^^ 
rippling down in long, low curves from 
neck to shoulder and from shoulder to 
elbow. His work at the anvil had de- 
veloped his arms to their utmost, and his 
healthy country living gave a sleek glo.ss 
to his ivory skin, which shone in the lamp- 
light. ,His expression was full of spirit and 
confidence, and he wore a grim son of half- 
smile "Nvhich 1 had seen many a time in our 
boyhood, and which meant, 1 knew, that his 
pride had set iron hard, and thaf bis i>enses 
would fail hjn long before his courage* 


Joe Berks in the meanwhile had sw’aggchfd 
in and stood with folded arms betiveen; his 
seconds in the opposite corner, pfis faei 
had none of the eager alartness of his 
opponent, and his skin, of a dead white, with 
heavy folds about tlie chest and ribs, showed 
ew n to my i lift:* x per ie need eyes that he was 
not a man who should fight without trainintg^ 
A life of toj)ing and ease had left him flabby 
and gross. Gii 
the oilier liand, 
he was fanunis 
for his mettle and 
for his hitting 
power, .so that, 
e\cn innhe face 
of the advantages 
of youth and con- 
dition, the betting 
was tliree to one 
in his favour. His 
heavy - jowled, 
clean-shaven fa(.t 
e\|)ressedferocit) 
ns well as cour 
age, aiul ht? stcKx: 
with his small 
blood-shot , eyej 
fixed vicioiisl] 
upon Jim, and hii 
lumpy shoulder! 
stooping a litlU 
forwards, like i 
fi(;rcc houiu 
straining on j 
leash. 

'I'he hubhul 
of the betti n| 
had risen until i 
drow ned all othe 
sojunds, met 
shoiiiitig thei 
opinions fron 
one side of th< 
coach house t( 
the other, am, 
waving thei 
hands to attract a< .cmlifni, or as a sign tha 
they liad na c|)li-(l a wagea-. Sir John I.ade 
.standing just in front (.»f me, w^as roaring ou 
the odds against |ini, and laying them freelj 
with those who fancied tlic ajiiiearancc of tb( 
unknown. ^ 

“ I’ve seen Berks fight,” said he to th< 
Honourable Berkeley Craven. ** No coimtrj 
hawbuck is going to knock out a man witl 
such a record.” 

“ He m<ty be a country hawbuck,” tb< 
other answered, *‘but I have bw reckoho< 



a judge of anything dther on two legs or hitting, bored into Kis 00^^ 

four, and I tell you, Sir John, that I never was a backward slip rather than a knock 
saw a Lilian who looked better breed in my down, but a thin tricklS of blo^^ wa^ seen 
life. Arc; you*stttl laying against him ? .at the corner of Jim's mouth. ^ n an instant 
“ Ibree to one.” the second^, had seized their men and carried 

“ Have you once in hundreds.” them back into their comers' 

“ Very good, Craven ! 'r«iiere they go! *M)o yoft mind doubling our bet?” said 
Berks ! Berks 1 Bravo ! Berks ! Bravo ! Berkeley Craven, who was craning his neck 
I think, Craven, that I shall trouble you for to get a glimpse of Jim. * 
that hundred.” “ Four to o^ie on Berks ! Four to one on 

The two men had stood uj.) to each other, Berks I ” cried the ringsiders, 

:|im as light u[)on his feet as a goat, with his “The odds have gone up, you see. Will 
feft well out and liis right thrown across the you have tour to one in hundreds ? ” 



part of his chest, while Berks held “ Very good, Sir John.” 

both arm.s half extended and his feet almost “You seem to fancy him more for haying 

ife#? so that he might lead off with either beei\knocked down.” 

Kor an instant thdy looked each other “ He wak pushed ddwn, but t^ ktd|^d 
and then Berks, hfe bdad and eveiy wnid I jHted kBok bisiaice 

' FUkbing in with a htuid-over-hand s^le of - . as he bp again.’* ^ 
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Well* it^s the old stager for H 
they come again I He’s got a ptetty style, 
and be coveig his points well, but it isn’t "the 
host loojcing that wins.” 

J'bey were at it again, ifhd I wgs jumping 
about upon my bucket in my excitement. It 
was evident that Berks meant to* finish the 
battle off-hand, whilst Jim, with two of the 
most experienced men in England to advise 
him, was quite aware that his qirrect tactics 
were to allow the ruthan to expend his 
strength and wind in vain. There \jas some- 
thing horrible in the ferocious energy of 
Berks’s hitting, every blow fetching a grunt 
from him as be smashed it in, aijd after each 
J gazed at Jim, as I have gazed at a stranded 
vessel upon the Sussex lieach when wa\'e 
after wave has roared over it, fearing each 
time that 1 should find it horribly mangled, 
but still the lamplight .shone upon the lad’s 
clear, alert face, upon his well-opened eyes 
and his firm-set mouth, while the blows were 
taken upon his forearm or allowed, by a 
quick duck of the head, to whistle over his 
shoulder. But Berks was artful as well as 
violent. Gradually he worked Jim back into 
an angle of the ropes from which there was 
no escape, and then, when he had him fairly 
penned, he sprang upon him like a tiger. 
W'hat happened was so quick that 1 cannot 
set its sequence down in words, but I saw 
Jim make a quick stoop under the .swinging 
arms, and at the same instant I heard a 
sharp, ringing smack, and there was Jim 
dancing about in the middle of the ring, and 
Berks lying upon his side on the floor, with 
his hand to his eye. 

How they roared! Prize-fighters, Corin- 
thians, Prince, stable-boy, and landlord were 
all shouting at the top of their kings. Old 
buckhorse was skipping about on a box 
beside me, shrieking out criticisms and advice 
in strange, obsolete cing-jargon, which no 
one could understand. His dull eyes were 
shining, his parchment face was quivering 
with excitement, and his strange musical call 
rang out above all the hubbub. Tl)e two 
men were hurried to their corners, one second 
sponging them down whilst the other flap])ed 
a towel in front of their faces, whilst they, 
wutb arms hanging down and legs extended, 
tried to draw all the air they c^uld into their 
lungs in the brief space allow€^ them. 

“Where’s your country hawbuck now?” 
cried Craven, triumphantly. “ Did ever you 
witness anything more masterly ? ” ^ ^ 

“ He's no Johnny 

John, ^ ^ Wtof? odds are 


■ ■ “Two'tO'One.” :v^.' 

“I take you twice in hundreds.'* 

“Here’s Sir John Dide hedging 1 ''•Oried ^ 
my uncle, smiling back at us c^ver hi$ 
shoulder. - 

“ rime I” said Jackson, and the two men 
sprang forward t# the mark again. 

I’his round was a good deal shorter thari v;; 
that which lind preceded it. Berks’s orders ; 
evidently were to close at any cost, and so , 
make use of his extra weight and strength 
before the superior condition of his antagonist 
('ould have time to tell. On the other hand, 

Ji in, after his experience in the last round, 
was less disposed to make any great exertion, 
to keep him at arms' length. He •led at 
Berks's head, as he (.:ame rushing in, and 
missed him, receiving a severe body blow in 
return wiiiOi left the imprint of lour angry 
kmu'kles above liis ribs. As they closed 
Jim cauglit his opiionent’s bullet head under , 
his arm for an instant, and put a couple of 
half-arm blows in, but the prize-fighter pulled 
him over by his xveight, and the two fell 
panting side by side upon the ground. Jim 
sprang up, how'excr, and w’ljlked over to his 
corner, while Berks, disto'ssed by his 
evening’s dissipation, leaned one arm upon , 
Mendoza and the other upon Dutch Sam as 
he made for his seat. 

“ Bellows to mend ! ” cried Jem Belcher. 
“Where’s the four to one now ? ” 

“Give us time to get the lid off our 
pepper-box,” said Mendoza. “ mean to 
make a night of it.” 

“Looks like it,” cried Jack Harrison. 

“ He’s shut one of his eyes already. Iwen 
money that my l)oy wins it ! ” 

“ How much?” asked several voices. 

“ I’w'o j'poiind four and three|)enc(',” cried 
Harrison, counting out all his worldly wealth. 
“'I'ime!” said Jac'kson once more. 

They were lx)th at the mark in an instant,,- 
Jim as full of sprightly confidence as ever, 
an<l Berks with a dogged grin uj)on hii? bull- 
dog Dee and a most vicious gleam in the 
only (.ye which was of use to him. His half- 
minute had not enabled him to recover his 
breath, and his huge, hairy chest was rising 
and falling with a quirk, loud panting like a 
s})ent hound. “Go in, boy ! Bustle him 1 " 
roared Harrison and Belcher, “(ietybur 
wind, Joe; get your wind!” cried the jevv.^; 
So now we hati a reversal of tactics, for it 
was lim who went in to hit with all the 
vigour of his young strength and aiaimpairep; 
energy, Whifo it was* the savage Berks wtfo. 
was paying life debt to Nature for the ^ 

He gaspedr 
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he gurgled, his face grew purjjle in his duly called, and the Jews, seeing that th(' 

atterrpts to get his breath, while with his affair was over, let tjieir man’s head fall 

long left arm extended and his right thrown back w'ith a crack upon tHfe floor, ami 

across, he tfied to screen himself from the there he lay,, feis huge arms and legs 

attack of his wiry antagonist. “ Droi) when asprawl, wliilst the Corinthians and fighting- 

he hits ! ” cried Mendoza. “ Drop , 

, .and have arrest ^ ^ ; " ’ ' , 

Jim hennj Qnd hi kk.'^ Iv<m nd and fell/' 

on the instant. Plunk 1 • 


came bis left just where his antagonist’s 
ribs curved from his Ijrenst-bone. 1'he 
force of the blow was ^half broken by 
Berks’s elbow, but it served its purjjose of 
bringing forward his head. Sjiank ! went 
the right, witli the clear, crisp sound of two 
billiard balls t:lap[)ing together, and Berks 
reeled, Hung u[) his arms, spun round, and 
fell in a huge, ilesh) heap upon th(* floor. 
His seconds were on him instantly, and 
propped him up in a sitting position, his 
head rolling helplessly from one shoulder to 
the other, and finally top|:>ling backwards 
with his chin pointed to the ceiling. Dutch 
Sam thrust the brandy-bladder lietwcen his 
teeth, whilte Mendoza ^shook him savagely 
and howled insults in his ear, but neither the 
spirits nor the sense of injury could breiik 
into that serene insensibility : Time I ” was : 


men crowded past him to shake the hand 
of bis conqueror. 

For my part, I trie fi also to press through 
the throng, but it was no easy task for one of 
the smallest and weakest men in the room. 
On all sides of me I heard a brisk discussion 
from amateur.s and professionals of Jim’s 
performance and of his prospects. 

“ He’s the best bit of new stuff that I’ve seen 
since Jem Belcher fought his first fight with 
Paddington Jones at Wormwood Scrubbs four 
years ago la^t April/’ said Berkeley Craven. 
“You’ll see him with the belt round his 
waist before he’s five-and-twenty, or I am no 
judge of a man.” 

‘^ I'hat handsome face of his has cost me a 
cool five ljundred,” grumbled Sir John I^de, 
“ Who’d have thought fee wak such a punish- 
'ingjijtti^r?”,. ■■ \^- 




For all that,” said another, I am con- 
fident that if Joe Berks had been sober he 
would have^aten him. Besides, the lad was 
in training, 5nd the other would burst like 
an overdone potato if he were hk, I never 
saw a man so soft, or with his wjnd in such 
condition. Put the men in training, and it’s 
a horse to a hen on the bruiser.” 

Some agreeS with the last speaker and 
some were against him, so •that a brisk 
argument was being carried on around me. 
In the midst of it the Prince, took his 
departure, which was the signal for the 
greater part of the corngany to make for the 
door. In this way I was ableaV last to reach 
the corner where Jim had just finished his 
dressing, while Champion Harrison, with 
tears of joy still shining u])on liis clieeks, was 
lielping him on with his overcoat. 

“ In four rounds ! ” he kept repeating in a 
sort of an ecstasy. “Joe Berks in four 
rounds ! And it look Jem Heldier fourteen ! ” 

“Well, Roddy,” cried Jim, holding out 
his hand, “ 1 told you that I would comt! to 
I .ondon and make rny 
name known.” 


I could not tell whether it was the wine 
which he had taken at supper or the excite- 
ment of Bey Jim’s victory which was afrecting 
Champion Harrison, l)ut his bsuaWy placid 
face wore a most disturlved e\})ression, and 
his manner seemed to betray an alternation 
of exultatioii ai-ftl embarrassment. Jim looked 
curiously at him, wondering evidently what it 
was that lay behind tlu*se. al.'rupt sentences 
and sudden silences. 'The coat h-house had 
in the meantime been cleared ; Berks with 
many curses had staggered at last to his feet, 
and had gone off in (ompany with two other 
briiisers, while Jem lieleijcr alone remained 
chatting very earnestly with my uncle. 

“ V<*ry good, Belcher,” 1 lieard nfy unde 
say. 

“ It would bt! a real pleasuia; to me to do 
it, sir,” said the famous pri/i‘- lighter, as the 
two walked towards us. 

“ I wished U) ask you, Jim Harrison, 
whether you would undertake to be my 
champion in the fight against Crab Wilson of 
CloLiccstcr?” said my uiu'lc. 


“It was s[ den did, Jim !” 

“ Dear old Roddy ! 1 

saw' your white face star- 
ing at me from the corner. 
You are not changed, for 
all your grand clothes and 
your London friends.” 

“ It is you who arc 
changed, Jim,” said 1 ; 
“ I hardly knew you when 
you came into the room.” 

“ Nor 1,” cried the 
.smith. “ Where got you 
all these fine feathers, 
Jirn ? Sure I am that it 
was not your aunt who 
helped you to the first 
step towards the prize- 
ring.” 

“ Miss Hinton has been 
my friend — the b«st friend 
I ever had.” 

“ Humph ! I thought 
as much,” grumbled the 
smith, “ Well, it is no 
doing of mine, Jim, and 
you must bear witness to 
that when we go home 
again. 1 don’t know what 
— but, there, it is done, and 
it can’t be helped. After 
all, she^s — now the deuce 
take my clunky tongue ! ” 



, ^^That is what I want, Sir Charles — 
fihave a chance of fighting my way upwards/* 

; ‘‘Tkiete are heavy sU\kes upon the event -- 
: vt^ry heavy s takes, ” said my u ncle, ** You 
will receive two hundred pounds, if you win. 
;i>oesi"that satisfy 'you ? , ' . ■ 

** 1 shall fight for the honour, and because 
■I wish to be thought worthy of being 
‘ tnatched against Jem lielchcr.** 

' Belcher laughed good humonredly. 

You are going the right way about it, 
'Nbd,*\;3aid he. ‘MUit you had a soft thing 
;;On tO'-nigiU w'ith a drunken than who was out 
,;pf condition.” 

I did not wish to fight him/’ said Jim, 
iiUusbing . . 

f ^Oh, I know you have spirit enough to 
' ■fight anything on two legs. 1 knew that the 
instant 1 (:lai>j)cd eyes on you ; hut 1 want 
you to rememlier that when you fight C.'rab 
Wilson, you will fight the most promising 
man from the west, and that llu^ best man 
of the west is likely to be the best man in 
England. He's as quick and as long in the 
reach as you are, and he’ll train himself to 
the last half ounce of tallow. 1 tell you this 
now, dye see, because if I'm to have the 

charge of you— 

; Charge of me ! ” 

' Yes/’ said myuincle. “ Belcher has con- 
sented to train you for tlie coming battle if 
;youar%^ enter.’’ 

I am very much oidiged to 
, /.you,” cried Jim, heartily, Unless my uncle 
‘. should wish to train me, there is no one I 
would rather have.” 

, ** Nay, Jim ; III stay with you a few days, 
;:but Belcher know's a deal more about training 
r than 1 do. Where will the tpiarters he?” 

/ “I thought it would be handy for you if 
we fisted.it at the ‘ Ck'(,)rge,’ at Crawley. 'I'hen, 
?;if we have choice of }>lare, we might choose 

f lo A’ 


- Craw&S Dot^jvjfer, except Molesey FTurst 
and, Bottom, there isn’t a 

spot ih the coUntrj? that would compare with 
itlbravpilL 

■' Jim.',". 

.yoS’^e'my'^‘lW^:^ffom thk' hour on, 
■d’ye^ee'?^’‘said BeUd^iir' “ Your food is-mine, 
and /your drink is Ifiine, and your sleep is 
imirle, and all youVe to dv is just what 
you are told. We haven’t an hour to 
lose, for Wilson haS: been in half-training 
this month back. You saw his emjity glass 
to-night.”® 

Jim’s fit to fight for bis life at the present 
moment,” said llarrison. “But well both 
come down with you to Crawley, to-morrow. 
So goodmight, Sir Charles.” 

“Good-night, Roddy,” said Jim. “You’ll 
come down to (.Vawley and see me at rny 
training quarters, will you not ? ” 

And I heartily promised that I would. 

“You must be more careful, nejihew,’' 
said my uncle, as wc rattled home in his 
model vh-^~vis. '‘^En premiere jenmsse one is 
a little inclined to be ruled by one’s heart 
rather than by one’s reason, jim Harrison 
seems to be a most respectable young fellow, 
but after all is a blacksmith’s apprentice, 
and a ('andidate for the jirize-ring. I'here is 
a vast gap between his jiosition and that of 
my own blood relation, and you must let 
him feel tbat/imu are his superior.” 

He is the oldest and dearest friend that 
I have in the world, sir,” 1 answered, “ We 
were boys together, and ha^e never had a 
secret frdm each other. As to showing him 
that T am his superior, I don’t know how 1 
can do that, for 1 know very well that he is 
mine.” 

“ Hum 1 ”, said my uncle, drily, and it w\as 
the last word that he addressed to me that 
night. 

tiinued,) 



Curiosities of Angling. • 

By Fkami.ey Stkelcroi t. 


j OTHING is so universiil as 
hobby. The haut ion of 
1 New (niiniia collect human 
) heads, and woulcf doubtless 
j marvel greatly on le*irning that 
^ we tamely confine our energies 
U) autographs, (preign stamps, and tlhngs of 
that sort. Now, angling may be defined as 
ihe collecting of fish in a pleasurable and 
s( ientific manner ; and unquestionably the 
uentle art exercises strange fascii^ttion over 
;ill classes statesmen, poets, artists, authors. 
'The Princess of Wales herself is a prO“ 
nnunced expert in wielding the rod and 
landing trout or even salmon. 

Ghant;rey declared tliat the taking of two 
salmon in one morning gave him more satis- 
I'action than the I'ompletion of his best 
statue. Nelson continued to fish with the 
left hand after he had lost the right ; and 
Gordon Caimming jireferred galfing a. 'J'weed 
.salmon to an elephant or rhinoceros hunt 
in the heart of Equatorial AfiT'a. Again, Sir 
Walter Scott (twer an enthusiastic angler), 
when he tried to form an idea of Paradise, 
always imagined a trout stream running 
liirough it. 

One more in- 
•s t a n e . T h e 
theologian and 
p h i U) s 0 p h er, 

Pa ley, was one 
day asked by the 
Pishop of I Dur- 
ham when one of 
his most impor- 
tant works was 
likely to be 
finished. “My 
lord,’’ replied 
Paloy, earnestly, 

“ 1 shall work 
steadily at it when 
the fly ' fishing 
season is over.” 

Pondering thestf 
things, 1 came to 
think — like the 
lady at the palm- 
ist’s -that “there 
must be some- 
thing in it.” 

Accordingly, I 
approached one 
of the foremost 
English angling 
clubs - -The Pis- 


catorial Society — anti periodically tcross- 
examined its members after tl^e manner of 
a special ('orres|)ondent in an Armenian 
village. The president of the society, Mr. 
d‘. R. Sachs, ^whose |)ortrait is given on 
this page in the robes of immtirtal 1/aak, 
is the iioyoi of the angling frattTnity ■ a 
mine of anecdote and woiuk'rful adventure, 
mainly Piscatorial ; ht^ is now eighty-two. 
Mr. Sachs is now the only living angler who 
is allowed to fish in the Serpentine ; and his 
permit, dated hum Cambridge House, 8lh of 
luhe, and signetl Adolphus, Ranger,’’ 

is before me as I write. ^ 

'I he Piseatorial So('iety was I'stablished on 
0('tol)er 1 6 th. i8^^6, having first met at a 
house in Soulli Audley Street. fhere were 
then only about a do/en members ; and the 
rt'giilalions respeeting “ fish to be preserved 
at the expense ol the siuitUy” contain 
some funny reading espeeially those deal- 
ing with half-ouiiee prickle l>aeks and 
two-()mK:e minnows. fancy sending thc.se 
to Rowland Ward! Wry (liffereiit, indeed, 
tiu' spe:cimeiis that* now' adiun the 
museum at the 
llolborn Restau- 
rant ; and .several 
of these figure in 
the following 
pages, accom- 
panied hy the 
details of their 
capture!. 

'I'Ik' very first 
Rhine salmon 
caught with rod 
and line fell to 
the veil era 1)1 e 
preside'iit of the 
Pise a i o r i a 1 
So( iely, who has 
fol’owed the 
gentle art in many 
lands. Itwa.snear 
S(di a f f hausen ; 
and this partie.'uiar 
i i s l i w' e i g h e d 
i6 ? :dh. So extra- 
ordinary w'as the 
feat considered 
hy the English, 
A 111 e r i c a n', 
Erench, and 
Sw'is.s visitors, 
tha: the hotel ■ 
keeper effusively 



are 

w'alls of the society's 
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knocked three francs in the pound off Mr. 
Sachs’ hill, ('hiefly in consideration of the 
great advertisement gained. 

Another of the president’s fish is tlic 
weird looking i)ike-perch shown in the next 
illustration. In 1865 Mr. Sachs went to 
Heidelberg to bring home his eldest son, 
who was studying at the famous University. 
From Heidelberg the two went on to Lei{)sic, 
and from there to Dresden. Here the old 
man resolved to fish in the Ell)e, so, armed 
with a general rod and a lly-rod, the two made 
their way about three miltjs up the stream. 
Presently they came upon some men fishir\^ 
in primitive style, their apparatus consisting 
of a pole, a string, a float, and a worm. 
Like the ai)ostles on a memorable occasion, 
they had laboured long and caught nothing — 
or next to nothing. 

“ 1 promjHly set to work with my ‘ pater- 
noster,’ ” remarked Mr. Sachs : “ that’s a line 
with three liooks ; my bait was dace or 
bleak. I c'aught a lot of trout, and gave 
them away to my fellow-fisliers, who di.s- 
played great astonishment at the sight of 
such big fish. I’his astopislunent grew 
greater as the items of my ‘ take ’ increa.secl 
in size ; and when I pulled out this plb. pike- 
perc'h, you would have thought it was a sperm 
whale, so great was the fuss those fellows 
made. 

In his haste to examine my prize, one 
man actually fell into the Elbe with a terrific 
splash, and certainly would have been 
drowned had not my son * fished ’ him with 
the fly-rod until assistance could be procured. 
Worse still, these men, to whom 1 had pre- 
sented most of my catch, actually gave 
information \o the policj^ that I was fishing 
without a license : and .shortly after they left 
me, a couple of detectives halecf me before 


a magistrate, my son 
following with thf 
rods and the pike 
perch. 1 was, how 
ever, discharged with 
a caution.” 

Here is the pre.^ 
dential chair of tlh 
Piscatprial Society 
a weighty piece 0:1 k 

furniture, of decided!) 
“fishy” design, dating 
back for half a cen 
tury. Lhe framework 
of the back represents 
bundles of rods ; so 
do the front legs. Idie 
president's arms rest 
on a brace of truculent- looking jack ; 
and the back panel is quite a I’iscatoria.l 
picture in carved oak. Next is shown the 
quaint loving-eu]) of the .society, and th(. 
chairman’s hammers all three fa.shioned 
from the heads of real fish. The silver 
itself reposes in the ('a]iacioiis mouth of a 
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,,,]b. jacK. Startling 
• filing stories are not, 

, a" general rule, 

, Mispicuously^ vera- 
ioLis ~ especially 
,;hcn narrated by 
ntlemen who take 
n.ii t in that mysterious 
j;]!n;tion knovvn^as a 
" in'g -down match/' 

( his contest is usually 
i;. id [)y non - aristo- 
.-latic ('I libs. Each 
ni{. inl)er has a station 
■pegged but,” or 
.11 located to him, and 
hicia^ he is supposed 
!■, > lish all day for dear 
I lie and, j)erhaps, a 

< (donial joint. A 
(listol shot is the signal 
In commence, and a 
i.'.li is rung when the “match” is over. 'I'he 

< a((hes are then weighed at the inn, and 
prizes awarded-— nothing fantastic, mind you, 
hut something useful in tlie way of blankets, 
potatoes, or coals. 

Dining many siuh matches litpior is 
Mtusiimed in large or small’ (juantities — 
generally large, d'he writer of this article 
himself attended one of these interesting 
events at Ware. The anglers, on taking 
(heir stations, merely ])laced their rods in 
position, and tlieii cast about them for means 
to beguile the tedium of waiting for a 
i'ite. They jumped ditches, being then 
greatly exhilarated ; they boxed, ran races, 
stalked bulls in the adjacent meadows, and 
finally fought gamely among themselves. 
I’hey did everytliing, in fact - except 
hsh ; and on climbing into ’*the brake 
lor the homeward journey, everybody declared 
it had been a most successful day. 

I was speaking of “ tall ” angling stories ; 
hut every one of the 22,000 fishermen in 
l.ondon will bear me out when I say that 
anglers do occasion- 
ally have some surpris- 
ing adventures which 
are absolutely authen- 
tic, as well as very 
remarkable. 

Mr. Sachs w\is out 
fishing one day with 
l^olfe,’ the artist, when 
a huge pike took both 
their baits simul- 
taneously. It was 
Sachs who struck, 
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however, conse- 
quently the fish was 
.his. it is shoji’n in 
the ac(;ompanying 
reprodiulion,* and is 
known to members 
of the Eisiatorial 
Society (in whose 
museum it is placed) 
hy the name of the 
“Union Jack Tike.” 
'rhe largest pike the 
j iresiden t remembers 
was one of 82lh., 
eaughl in bake ('on- 
slanci'. It w^ns for 
some time kei>t in a 
moat round a castle, 
and thousands came 
to see it. 'This mon- 
ster, nearly 6ft. long, 
was ultimately served 
up at a haiKpiet given to the Austrian 
Emperor ; and although Mr. Sachs tried hard 
to secure the head for the society’s museum, 
he did not siKX'eed in obtaining any relic of 
that giant pike. 

I'his veteran angler was one day fishing 
for codlings from the end of Deal Pier, and 
had secured quite a number, when he mis.sed 
a thirty-guinea diamond ring from the third 
fiwger of his left hand. 'Phis ring being an 
heirliK>in, Mr. Sachs resol x’cil to send to 
London for a diver, so that the bottom of 
the sea thereabouts might he searched. 
Next day, however, the missing ring was 
found inside one of the codlings, into whose 
mouth it had dropped during the process of 
unhooking. Many similar instances -more 
or less truy are recorded ; but this is abso- 
lutely authentic. 

Mr. Sachs was one day fishing at Laleham 
with Mr. William Maxwell, the well-known 
laj^' publisher, ayd former president of the 
'Ehames Angling Pre.servation Society. 'The 
latter, being then an unsojihisticated fisher- 
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man, did actually hook a big pike and lost it. 
His line got entangled in some bushes and 
the ru^l broke. Next, day Mr. Sachs caught 
the very san;e fish— a t\velve*pounder— in 
the very* same spot. How did he recognise 
it ? Well, there was Mr. Maxwell’s tackle 
hanging from the pike’s ^mouth ! 'Fhis 
reminds me that all manner of c[ueer things 
have been found in captured pikes — tooth- 
brushes (a J‘iscntorial dand}', surely!), bits 
of glass, and m(.‘tal fragments of watch- 
chains, and lots of im])Olcnt hooks. And I 
may say that herein lit:s one (jf the great 
temptations ol the Piscatorial story-teller. 
Vet there are pia feclly well - authenticated 
instances of pikeish voracity. A member of 
the society once took an i 81 b. pike in 
( lloucestershire, l)y trolling ; and inside this 
fish was found one of its own .species, un- 
digested, weighing 41b. More extraordinary 
still, a I lb. fisli was further discovered in the 
stomach of the ^li). pike ; so that the angler 
took three fish with the one bait. 

On another occasion a large pike was 
caught in the Ouse; it weighed 28!!)., and 
was sold for a guiiu;a to a ('ertain gentleman, 
whose co(jk found in it a watch with black 
ribbon an<.l keys atlathed. 'The maker’s 
name' was on tin; dial, and winn inijuiries 
were made*, it Iransjiired that the watc'h had 
belonged to a valet, out ol' emjilcn inent, who 
had drowned himself in desjiair. « 

'I’he next pliotograjih rejirodueed shows 
the Mam Mill Pool on the Piscatorial 


miles from heading. 'I'iie society pays about 
;^'250 a year for two and a half-miles of the 
Kennet ; but it also rents water at Radlett— 


practically the only trout water within ea ,\ 
reach of London. 

A fine basket of five trout, weighing alto 
gether 2olb., was caught by ^{he society's 
bon. secretary, Mr W, T. Cialloway, *in twf, 
days in June, 1804. d'hese five were the pi< k 
of some twenty fish taken while spinning anc; 
live-baiting the Ham Mill Pool. 'I’he other- 
were returned to the w'ater« in accordant t- 
with those vveight regulations that are s(. 
faithfully oljserved by all good angler-, 
“'Pile capture of these trout,’’ writes Mi. 
Galloway,* “ seemed to have cleared the wuv. 
as it were, for Mr. E. M. Mayes, who 
caught his ek'ven pound fish the fnllowiny 
week, in precisely the same spot.” 

The trout referred to is next shown : 
stric'tly s])eaking, it weighs 11 ^Ih. On \.\\r 
evening of June 2.4th, 1894, Mr. Mayes w.i:- 
fishing the mill pool near the Weir witli .1 
greeiiheart fly-rod, baited with a li\e gudgeon. 
His ('ompanions were also trying to tempi 
the big trout that had so oftt.'ii haflled thein 
in the same spot, when they heard a 
great shout from Mayes. Leaving then- 
own rods thc'y went to liis assistanee, and 
then saw he had a big fish on. Jmmediatr ly 
on striking, the trout went off down 
stream, making for a sunken willow ahoii! 
4oy(ls. away. Presently thi* miller and his 
men arrived on the sc'enc*, and shut down 
tile two sli]i(vs of tlu.' weir. Peyond (piestion 
this favoured the angler ; and, after a f(‘\N 
frantic rushes, Mr. 'I’rout began to fi.*el the 
heavy strain, and eame quietly towards the 
excited fisherman, 
d'he moment the 
trout sa.w the 
landing net, how 
ever, he plunged 
madly for dear 
life, and another 
(|uarter of hm hour’.s 
grand sport was 
obtained liefore the 
net (.'Oil Id he 

slipped under him. 

•Mr. Mayes had 
only just joined 
the society, hut it 
is often thus, as 
every angler know.s. 
The merest tyro, 
taken out for a 
day’s fishing, will 
often catch finer 
fish*than the greatest expert that ever wielded 
the rod. „ 

Almost every \vater known to a body of 


Society’s own watc'r at Newbury, about fifteen 
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ani^U'is (‘onlains a mort* or less vnythiral “big 
lisii." 'This legend at; one lime nttaehed to 
i^btree reservoir, and wonderful stories were 
tiiid by I’iseatorials concerning a gigantic 
jnke tbat haunted that water. One angler 
.liter another related his advtintures in search 
nf that pike; and one day a particularly 
e\pert member, fishing with several others, 

! oared out that he liad the great fish 
‘•on.’' ^Vithout doubt he had cause for 
. \eiieinent, because the water was agitated 
;iiid his rod bent to a perilous dc'gree. 'The 
f it lu'is were quite as excited as* he, and they 
liasteneil to him with advice dictated by years 
ol experience. “Keep him, Jones'’ (I will 
'■all this angler Jones) ; “play him -don’t be 
in a hurry." Jones lirought into play every 
(le\ice he knew. He must have travelled 
miles round that water, gesticulating strangely 
Lind working dread- 
hilly hard. And 
for what? A}iope}i 
ii\rria^:;c umbrella ! 

\V‘s, there it was, 
decorated here and 
there with the 
broken hooks and 
lines of bygone 
d i s a j) p o i n t e d 
anglers. It was 
left for a digniihed 
s[)ortsman, df 
twi-nly years’ ex- 
perience, to fish up 
that hideous thing 
after a furious, 
scientific battle 
that lasted three- 
quarters of an 
hour. 

vSomewhat sinvi- 
larly, two Pisca- 
torials were fishing 


for barbel at Riclimond 
OIK' day, when one of 
them suddenly dt 4 'lared 
he had .the biggest 
barbel on record at 
the I’ud of his line. It 
WLis a tin kettle 1 1'hi.s 
brings me to ('omical 
catches an interi'sting 
part of angling, (.'on- 
sider for a moment the 
accompanying illustra 
tion, vNhi< h depicts an 
incident that actually 

haj)pened. It is re- 

produced fn^m an 
album of watercolour drLiwings belonging 
to the Piscatorial Society ; and ('very 

[)ictoriLd anecdote is more than “ founded 
on fact," with the (.xception of two or 

three caricatures. Phe socic'ty cornmis 

sioned an artist to perpetuate in this way 

.some (;f the most ('urious adventures of its 
members. 

The swan incident is very curious. Three 
members of the so( iety were on«,’ day bottom 
fishing for jack, using live dace as liait : and 
when one of thi.se anglers wound in his line 
the swan seized the bait, liook and all, greatly 
to its own detiimenl. but swans are olleii a 
nuisance to fisln'rinen, as also are ducks ; 
:\m\ here is a uni(|ue and perfectly true, 
angling incident concerning one.* ol the last- 
namtrd birds. A couple o'l Piscatorial men 
were (.nice assiduously lly dishing, heedless of 
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the unwelcome attention of half-a-dozen 
ducks. One of these, more daring than 
her feWows, would insist on investigating 
things ; and ,at last the line accidentally 
passed /utoss tht* bird, who suddenly 
turned round, twisted the gut about her 
own neck, and fixed tlui Jiook of the 
dropperdly in her own breast. Ttuis en- 
tangled and hooked, shci soon broke off the 
gut above; the drop[)er, and sailed down the 
stream with the c'lid of the fly trailing behind 
lier in a manner that would have done credit 
to a vc;teran angler. 

Naturally eiKJUgh, llu* duek had not gone 
far befoix; a tnmt of rdiout a pound and* a 
half t()(ik the fly effcdiially. 'I'hen com- 
nieiK'ed a most extraordinary struggle. 
Whenever the trout (‘xert(‘d itself, the duck’s 
terror was most manifest ; she fluttered her 
wings wildly, and dragged her “ take ” under 
some bushes, the human anglers following 
closely. 

Presently, by chance, the gut that united 
unwilling angler and angled got across a 
branch that droo[)ed into the water ; where- 
upon the duck, taking advantage of the pur- 
chase givc.'n her in this wa)’, dragged her fish 
from its hole and com|)elled it to show its 
head above water. At this [loint the specta- 


tors put an end to the novel contest b-, 
releasing the exhausted bird. 

Seargulls and water-rats have also taken 
the bait ; but here is a still n;i6re peculiar 
ca.se of a gueer c-fitch in another element. 
One of my informants had occasion onc(' t*) 
w^ade across a stream, carrying his rod on 
his shoulder. A brisk breeze present i\ 
carried out the spare line, fly-»hooks and a!! : 
and immediately after, a swallow^ evident Iv 
mistaking the 'hook for a real fly, snapped at 
it like lightning, and was made fast. Mon 
than this, hiiany an amiable Piscatorial has 
become for the nonce a “ fisher of men ’ ; 
in other word.s, his hook has caught in the 
clothes of a ‘drowned person. Such dismal 
“ takes ” are, of course, handed over to the 
police. 

1 reproduce here another of the cartoons in 
the Piscatorial Society’s album ; needless to 
say, it does uot illustrate an actual inc idt.'nt. 
Put it .serves to emphasize the well-known 
solicitude dis[)layed for liis piscine charges l)y 
Mr. W. n. Brougham, the ])opular secretary 
of the 'Fhames Angling Preservation Society, 
d’his corporate l.)ody, as is well known, is 
vested with jiower to stiarch the well of any 
angler’s punt in search of undersized fish ; 
and if necessary it prosecutes those fisher- 
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n:. !i wlu) offeiKl against the regulations. 

1 ill- 'r. A.P.S. employs a numl)er of detectives 
hnarc known as river bailiffs; and it is owing 
1;* the t xertions of similar societies that such 
( iionnities as shooting pike and salmon- 
searing on horseback have been steadily dis- 
I'uiiraged. 

file pastime of angling inculcates many 
Mrliies ■ trs]H!cially paliencti. The fine 
' iiiib shown in this [ihotogra])h weighs 
5!!). i^'ilroz. ; and it was caught by 
Mr. K. J. Walker, an ardent i'iscatorial 
iin'inber, after seven hours’ steady fishing 
uiiliout a single bite. On being hooked, 
!i went some twenty yards across the river, 
hat immediately returned and ])lunge(l 
into a bed of weeds in three feet ot water. 
“ 1 put my two 
f et there, also,” 
voiles Mr. \Valker, 
hicetiously (they 
:ire- jolly dogs, 

1 liese 

“and slipped the 
net under my 
h c a u t y in a 
inoinent.” 

'rile fisherman’s 
iuck is exceed-^ 
aigly capricious ; 
and it sometimes 
hap[)ens that the 
rod will catch fish 
on its own account. 

Another Pisiaa- 
torial, Dr. Plead, 
was one day fish' 
ing the Ham Mill 
Pool, and chanced 
to leave his rod on 


the weir for a few 
minutes, the line dang- 
lir^ in the water, ^'hen 
he came hrt^'k the whole 
apparatus had N itnished. 
.About an hour after 
this, another member, 
Dr. Startin, also left his 
rod in the same place 
fjuite unwittingly, 
though. 'Phis disap- 
]>e:uvd, too. Of course, 
then the forlorn anglers 
organi/.etl an expedition 
to search for thos(‘ rods. 
1'lu‘y put off in punt 
tlowii stream, armed 
only wiih a hay-rake. 
Pres(.'nLly one of their 
number descried a woodiai reel gyrating 
sj)asniodi<'ally in the water aheail 'Phey 
pursued that reel, landed it with the hay-rake, 
and then recovered Dr. Startin’s rod. 'Phe 
line was run right out, and on the end was a 
7II). trout, who was towing the whole eoiua’rn. 
Dr. Head’s rod was never n covereil. 

,No one can appreciate ah angler’s enthu- 
siasm but an angler. Men will u’ade lor 
hours in a cold stream, hojiing to ('atch a 
fish of decent size. One (.aithusiast was 
aOually dragged off a ])re('aiious pend (a 
iKWiiow plank bridge) by a big pike ; and, 
notwithstanding his tumble into the river, 
he maintiiined liis liold on his roil wliile he 
was actually towed a little way by the (ish. 

'Piiis leads up to anotlu'r picture in the 
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Piscatorial Society’s album. The situation 
will 1)0 ai)|)reciate(l by non anglers, also. 'Phis 
actually haj)j)ene(l to a member while pike- 
fishing. So violently did tlie fish struggle, 
and so keen was the angler on its ca|)ture, 
that the bottom ( ame out of the punt ! 

Next is seen a fuK.' bream, one of three 
caught at Datchet, one morning before l)r(‘ak- 
fast, by Mr. (.!ormae O’Dowd, the genial 
.secretary of the Press Club. In the after- 
noon it weighed 6lb. looz., but at tin 
o’clock that night it only scaled 6lb. loz. 
Prearn, it is well known, lose a great deal of 
weight after being cauglU ; which reminds 
me of a curious story recorded in thi* minutes 
of the Piscatorial Society. 

'Pwo rnemliers were fishing the barbel com- 
petition together in the same |>unt ; and one 
of them, in order 
to distinguish his 
own fish from his 
companion’s, cut 
off each a ])ortion 
of the tail fin. 

When the compe- 
titors’ fish were 
w^eighed in that 
night, it was proved 
that if this marking 
proc'ess had not 
taken pla('e, the 
angler wanild have 
won the first prize, 
his neighbour in 
the punt ^ having 
beaten him by less 
than half an ounce. 

On another occa- 


.sion, a couple of metn 
bers were fishing the 
dace competition to- 
gether ; i\nd they had 
such a grand day’s 
sport that each felt 
confident of winning a 
jirize. In the evening 
the big basket of fisii 
was placed on the fiat 
s[)ace at the head of 
the punt, when a passing 
steam l.uinch caused 
such a wash that the 
precious basket was 
swept overboard into 
the* river. 

Thi^ last Piscatorial 
trojihy shown is a 
splendid brace oi 
barbel, caught by Mr. 
Woolley Kelsey in the society’s own water at 
Newbury, in August, 1894. Here is Mr. 
Kel.sey’s own aci'ount of the capture : “ I 
had often been told of the giant barbel that 
Were somi'times seen disporting themsehcs 
in the Rennet; so, one glorious *morning, I 
opened an attack ujion them, or thiir 
humbler brethren ; 1 was aecom])anied 

by a fellow-me,ml)er. 'Phe water was slightly 
coloured and in fair (luantity. 1 tackled 
the Mill Pool ; and the. miller amused me 
with incredil.)le stories of the 2olb. barl.)el 
he had seen in that very sjiot. h'or two days 
1 fruitlessly fished every inch of the ])ool, 
althouglv I tried every knowm delicacy, from 
a paste of ancient (lorgonzola. down to fresh, 
well-scoured lob-worms. On the third day 
1 was on the sj)ot at five o’clock in the 
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rjiw mprttittg it was for 
\ugiist. I [Hit' on a vtTyVftne and long 
j h rcules gut^cast, and threaded a tenifiting 
{,<!) on .a Ncs» i Aleock rouncl-hend hook. 
^^K)n the ‘knock’ came, "and 1 ^answered; 
luy reel \vhi//ed as a big Itsh sailed off to 
the dec|> ' pool. It was useless *ta try to 
..top him; I could only hope that lie 
^v7.nild keep clear of the sulancrged piles. 1 
oare,d not put any strain on iny light tackle. 

“/'t last the fish made for the river bank, 
thus enaljmg my friend to jiidge^ liis si/e. 
TIk^ r(.;sult. was that my companion das}u;{] 
,aT, with a shout, to the inn for a large laiul 
ing net, and, on his return, \^e landed a 
sjjlendid barljcl of lolb. 8 oz., measuring 
After breakfast I. had several smaller 
harliel of from 2lb. to 4;;-2lb,, returning to 
the water all under 3 }/, lb. 

last another big ‘knock ’was given, 
.iiul away went yet anothru- big fish into deep 
\s:ner. 1 bad hard work to keep him clear of 
the piles and the bottom. Again I sent for 


■the big ;nety'*bttt::there>va^^ 
the fish w&giimt'; tf I may «tiy yp aftd 
down the pool be caret^fed* apd h# tried 
the old ptiuj Of boring. When ju*}t «wv 

the bottom, I risked, a smash, and [iut 
strain on. My TC>d loft. light 

specially built ^ir a tapered iim 

plaitixi silk line : and, the fme gut was 
perfcx'iion. : 0 . .. 

“My st.'cond big barbel Was grassM affer 
hair an hour’s hard light. 

12^4 lb, and measured 33in. AltogeUvcr 1 
took 4olb. Nveight o( barbt^l tliat day in the 

'I'ht.* last illustration dojiicts tin; Interesting 
process of wt.ighing in which takes [place at 
the Piscatorial Society's heada|uarter.s 
Monday night. I'lie hon. sectetafy, 

W. 'r. Galloway, notes the weights^ 
librarian weighs, and the curator of tbo 
museum staiuls by, on the look-out for 
r(‘('or <3 fish ih.at may lie [deserved and hung 
on the walls. 



WKU'.UlNd IN THK PCSIl. 


Transformation. 

Bv ROBEtiT 


F yoti grind castor sugar with 
an ecjual quantity of chlorate 
of potash, thfC result is an 
innocent'looking white coni' 
l)ound, sweet to the taste, and 
sometimes beneficial in the 
throaL But if you dip a glass 
rod in a smati quantity of sulphuric acid, and 
merely touch the harmless appearing mixture 
with the wet end of the rod, the dish wlvch 
contains it becomes instantly a roaring 
furnace of fire, vomiting forth a fountain of 
burping balls, and filling the room with a 
dense, black, suffocating cloud of smoke. 

So strange a combination is that mystery 
W'hich ive term Human Nature, that a touch 
of adverse circumstance may transform a 
quiet, peaceable, law-abiding (itizen into a 
malcfictor whose heart is filled with a desire 
for vengeance, stopping at nothing to accom 
plish it. 

In a little narrow street off the broad Rue 
de Rennes, near Uk; great terminus <;f Mont- 
parnasse, stood the cloi'k making shop of the 
brothers Delore. 'I'he window was filled 
with ch(iat) clocks, and, depending from a 
steel spring attached to the top of the do()r, 
was a bell which rang when anyone entered ; 
for the brothers were working cloek- 
makers, who were continually busy 
in the room at the liack of the shoj), 
and trade in the neighliourhood 
was not bri.sk enough to allow them 
to keep an assistant, 'fhe brothers 
had worked amicably in this small 
room for twenty years, and wen?’ 

.reported by the deni 2 :ens of that 
: quarter of Paris to tie enormously 
: Tich. They were certainly con- 
et^nted enough, and had pldlity of 
' money for their frugal wants, as 
N as for their oc:ca.sional exceed- 
ingly mild dissijiations at the neigh- 
' bouring atfi. They had always a 
little money for the church, and a 
; little money for charity, and no one, 

.to ever heard either of them 
\speak a harsh word to any living 
vsoul, and least of all to each other, 
v^hen the sensitively adjusted bell 
■:,it the door announced the arrival 
, iEff a possible customer, Adolph 
' left^ h work and attenfled to the 
shop, while Alphonse continued his 


task without iriierruption. The former wa-^ 
supposed Jo be the better business man ot 
the two, while the latter w^as admittedly i la- 
better w'orkman. They had a room over tlu' 
shop, and a small kitchen ^ over the work 
room at the* back ; but only one occupied 
the hetjtroom above, the other sleeping in the 
shop, as U was supposed that the wares there 
displayed must have formed an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to any thief desirous 
of accumulaiting a (piantity of timepieces. 
The brothers took week-al)Out at guard- 
ing the treasures below, but in all the 
twenty years no thief had yet disturbed their 
slumbers. 

0ne €wening, just as they were about to 
close the shoj) and adjourn together to the 
the bell rang, and Adolph went forw^ard 
to lenrn what was wanted. He found 'waiting 
for him an unkempt individual of appearance 
so disreputable, that he at once matle up his 
mind that here at last was the thief for whcmi 
they had waited so long in vain. The man’s 
w'ild, roving eye, that .seemed to search out 
every corner and cranny in the {)lacc and 
rest nowhere for longer than a second 
at a time, atlded to Delore’s suspicions. 
'I'he unsavoiirv visitor was evidently spying 




case of a sore 







out' ^ land, and A^dlp^ felt mtein he 
would : do BO bii$iBei^s with him at that 
particular hmir, whatever might lvipj)en1ater. 

The •eustofticr took froni under his coat» 
after a furtivd glance at the door f)f the hack 
room, a small paper-covered parcel, and, un- 
tying the string somewhat hurriedly, displayed 
ii crude i>iece pf clockwork made of brass. 
Handing it to Adolph, he said, ‘Mdow much 
would it cost to make a dozen Mke that ? 

Adolph took the piece of machinery in his 
hand and examined it. It wa^ slightly 
concave in shape, and among the wheels was 
a strong spring. Adolph wound up this 
sfjring, but so loosely was the nuachinery put 
together, that when he let go the key, the 
s|wing quickly uncoiled itself witli a whirring 
noise of the wheels. 

‘"'rhis is very bad workmanship,” ‘said 
Adolph. 

“ It is,” replied the man, who, notwith- 
standing his poverty-stricken appearance, 
S[K)ke like a [lerson of od uration. “ 'I'hat is 
w hy 1 come to you for better workmanship.” 

“ What is it used for ? ” 

I'he man hesitated for n moment. “ It is 
part; of a clock,” he said at last. 

“ I don't understand it. i never saw a 
clock made like this.” 

It is an alarm aUachment,” refilled the 
visitor, with some impatience. “It is not 
necessary that you should understand it All 
I ask is, can you dupl-icale it and at what 
price ? ” 

“ Hut why not make the alarm machinery 
part of the clock ? It would f)e much 
( heaper than to ,.makc this and then attach 
it to a clock.” 

11 ) 1 ? man made a gesture of annoyance. 

“Will you answ'er^my questio« ? ” said, 
gruffly. 

“ I don’t believe you want this as part of a 
clock. In fact, I think I can guess why you 
came in here,” replied A(lolpn, as innocent 
as a child of any correct susfiicion of what 
the man was,, thinking him merely a thief, 
and hoping to frighten him by this hint of 
his own shrewTlness. 

His visitor looked lower! ngly at him and- 
th»n, wntli a quick eye, seemed to mea.sure 
the dif tan ee from where be stood to the, 
payemept, evidently meditating flight. 

“ I will what my bt:0ther says about 
But before Adolph could 
cijtil bis brother, the man bolted and was gone 
in. an ihs^nt/ leaving the mechani.sm iii the 
hands of the bewdldere^i clock maker. 
^;,;;:’v:J^Iphon^,^when,'h:c.>e the sfory of their. . 
custgmer, was even tpbp? convinced 


danger of 

tton. 'Oie a thiefi.j&mi 

tlie bit of clockwork merely an exc)d^e; fe 
getting inside . the fortress. The 
with much perturbation, locked up ‘th«: 
establishment, and instead of going to theh 
usual cafe, they Retook themselve.s as speedilj 
as possible to the office of the police, 
they told their suspicions and gave a dekcd|i( 
tion of the suppo.sed culprit, The 
seemed much impressed l)y their story. 

“ Have you brought with you the machinij 
he showed you ? ” 

‘‘ No. It is at the shop,” said Adolph, 
“ It was merely an cx('iise to get inside, I am 
sure of that, for no clor kmakcr ever mad« 
it.” ' 

“ Perhaps,” said the officer. “ Will you go 
and bring it ? Say notliing of this matter to 
anyone you meet, but wrap it up in paj^i 
and bring it as quickly and as quietly as you 
can. I would send a man with you, only J 
do not wisl\ to attract attention.” 

Before morning the man, who gave hit: 
name as Jacques Picard, was arrested, but 
the authorities made little by tlieir zeal, 
Adolph Helore swore, posit ivtly that ideani 
and his visitor wert^ the same j Person, liut iht 
prisoner liad no difficulty in proving that ht 
was at a ca/c two miles away at the time the 
visitor was in Delore's shof), while Adolpll 
Rml to admit that the sho|.) was rather dark 
when the conver.sation al>oul the (dockwork 
took place. Pi('ard was ably defended, and 
his advocate sulnnitted that, even if he had 
been in the shop as Stated by Dclore, and 
had bargained as alleged Ibr tlie mechanism, 
there was nothing ('riminal in that, unless 
the {)roserution could show that he intended 
to put wMat he bought to inijiroper uses. 
As well arrest a man who entered to buy a 
key for his watch. So Picard was released, 
although the police, ce.‘rtain he was one o1 
tHe men they tvanted, re.solved to keep a 
close watch on his future movementi?. But 
the suspected man, as if to save them urii^ 
necessary trouble, left two days later for 
London, and there remained. 

For a week Adcdpli .slept badly in the 
shop, for although he hoj)ed the thief had 
been frightc^'iied" away by the proceedings 
taken against him, still, whenever he feti 
asleep, he dreamt of burglars, and so awoke 
himself many times during the long nights^ ■ 

When it came the turn of Alphonse fp 
sleep in the shop, Adolph hoi>ed for an 
disturbed night’.s re^ in the. room above, bdt 
■*he .Fates -Were a, gainst, hirn. ■' Shortly. 

, his bed to the 
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floor, and be felt the bou«e rocking as if an 
earth{.make had |>a$sed undtT Paris, He got 
on his Viands and knees in a dazed condition, 
with a roar as/bf thunder in his ears, mingled 
iwith the sharp crackle of breaking glass. He 
made his way to the window, wondering 
whether he was asleep or awi|ike, and found 
the window shattered, 'The moonlight poured 
into the deserted street, and he noticed a 
elpud of dust and smoke rising from the 
front of the shop. He groped Ins way 
through the darkness towards the stairway 
i^nd went down, calling his brother’s name, 
but the lower i;)art of the stair had beyn 
blown away, and he fell upon the dedris 
below, ^ying there half- 
Mu lined, enveloped in 
suffocating smoke. 

When Adolph partially 
recovered consciousness, 
hu became aware that two 
men were heljiing him out 
over the ruins of the 
Shattered shoi). He was 
still murmuring the name 
of his lirother, and they 
W'ere telling him, in a 
reassuring tone, tliat every- 
thing was all riglit, although 
he vaguely fel t ^tha t wha t 
they said was not true. 

They had their arms linkcnl 
in his, and he stumbled 
helplessly among the 
WTeckage, seeniing to liave 
lost control over his limbs. 

He saw that the whole 
front of the shoj) was gone, 
and noticed through the 
wide opening that a crowd 
atood in the street kept 
liack by the police. He 
wondered wliy he liad not 
seen all these f)eople when 
he looked out of the 
shattered window. When 
they brought him to the 
ambulance, he resisted 
$lightly, saying he wanted to go to his 1 brother’s 
assistance, who was slee[)ing in the shop, but 
with gentle force they placed him in the 
vehicle, and he was driven away to the 
hospital. 

■ For several days Adolph fancied that he 
was dreaming, that be would soon awake and 
take upagaii>the old pleasant, industrious life. 

; Xt was the nurse who tbld him he would 
. never W his brother again, addwig by wa)^ 
of consolation that death ha been painless 


and instant, that the funeral haijl beiin one 
of the grandest that (Quarter orParis haid ever 
seen, « naming many high an6 important 
officials who had attetided ^it. Adolph 
turned his cface to the wall and groaned. 
His frightful dream was to la.st him his 
life. 

When he trod the streets of Paris a week 
later, he was but the shadow' of his former 
portly .self. Me was gaunt and haggard, his 
clothes Ranging on him as if they had been 
made for,, some other man, a fortnight's 
stubbly beard on the fac’e which had always 
heretofore been smoothly shaven. He sat 
silently at tlu^ caf(\ and few of his friends 
recogni.sed him at first. 
They heard he had 
received ample com pen sa 
tion from the Government, 
and now would ha ye 
money enough to suffice 
him all his life, without 
the necessity of working 
for it ; and they looked on 
him as a fortunate man,, 
but he sat there listlessly, 
receiving their con- 
gratulations or 
€ o n d o 1 c n c e s 
w i t h e t ] Li a 1 
apathy. Once 
he walked past 
the shop. The 
front w*as board- 
ed up, and glass 
had been put in 
the upper win- 
dows. 

He wandered 
aimlessly through 
the streets of 
Paris, some say- 
» ing he was insane, 

and that he was 
looking for his 
bnither ; others 
that he was 
searching for 
rfie murderer. (me day he entered the 
polire-officc where he had first made bis 
u n 1 tick y com [)la i n t. 

Have you arrested him yet ? ” he asked 
of the offi('er in charge. 

/‘Who?’' inquired the officer, not recog* 
nising his visitor. 

“ l^card, 1 am Adolph Delore.” 

“ It was not Picard who committed the 
crime. He was in London at the time, alid 
is ..there still”', ■ 
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1 he was in the north of 

Taris when h# was with me in the south. 
He is a liar.# He blew up the shop.” ♦ 

I quite jbelieve he planned it, but the 
deed was done by anothef. It ^^as done by 
] .amoine, who left for Brussels next morning 
and went to London by way of Antwerp. 
He is living with Picard in London at this 
moment.” * 

‘Mf you know that, why lias neither of 
them been taken ? ” ^ 

“ To know is one thing ; to (je able to 
prove quite another. We cannot get these 
rascals from England merely on suspicion, 
and they will take- good care n^)t to set foot 
in h'rance for some time to come.” 

You are waiting for evidence, then ?” 

We are waiting for evidence.” 

“ How do you expect to get it ? ” 

are having them watched. They 
arc very quiet just now, but it won’t V)e for 
long. Ihcard is too restless. Then we may 
arrest someone soon who will confess.” 

“ Perhaps I could hel|), I am going to 
f.ondon. Will you give me Picard’s 
a(](lre.ss ? ” 

Here is his address, but J think you had 
better leave tlie case alone.* You do not 
know the language, and you may merely 
arouse his suspicions if you interfere. Still, 
if you learn anything, communicate with 
me.” 

d’he former frank, honest cx{)ression in 
Adolph’s eyes had given place to a look of 
cunning, that appealed to the instiru ts of a 
f rench police officer. He thougfit some- 
thing might come of this, and his instincts 
did not mislead liim. 

Delore with great craftiness watclicd the 
door of the house in l .ondon. taking care that 
no one should suspect his purpo.se. He saw 
Picard come out alone on several occasions, 
and once with another of his own stripe, 
whom he took to be Lamoinc. 

One evening, when crossing Leice.ster 
Square, Picard was accosted by a stranger in 
his own language. J^ooking around with a 
start, he saw at his side a cringing tramp, 
worse than shabbily dressed. • 

What did you say ? ” asked Picard, with 
a tremor in bis voice. 

Could you assist a poor countryman ? ” . 
whined Delore. 

I have no money.” 

“ Perhaps you could help me to get work, 
i don’t know the language, but I am a gootl 
Workman,” 

** How ca^h 1 help you to work? I h w 
hd;^ork myselt”'.' c' 


“I would be willing to 
if I could get a place to sleep ahd 
to eat” . 

“ Why don’t you steal ? I ^t)uldif I , 
hungry. What are you afraid of? Prison ? ' 
It is no worse than tramping the streets^ 
hungry ; I knfw, for 1 have tried both// 
What is your trade?” ■ r 

“I am a watchmaker and a frrst-ctej 
workman, but 1 irave pawned all my tools. 

I have tramj)cd from l.yons, but there is 
nothing doing in my trade.” 

Picard looked at him suspiciously for ai' 
fe^wnoments. 

“\\'hy did you accost me?" he asked, at 
last • 

“ 1 saw you were a fellow-countryman ;v 
Frenchmen have helped me from time to 
time.” 

“ Let us sit down on this bench. What is 
your name, and how long have you been in , 
England ? ” 

“ My name is Adolph (.'arrier, and I have 
been in London three months.” 

“So long as that? How have you lived 
all that time? ” 

“ V ery poorly, as you may see. I .some- 
times get scraps frt)m the fixnch restaurants, 
and I slecj) where 1 can.’' 

“Well, I think 1 can do better than that 
for you. Come \vith mc^.” 

^Vard took Deloro to his house, letting 
himself in with a latchkey. Nobody seemed 
to occupy the place but himself and Lamoine. 
He led the way to the lop story, and 
openeil a door that communicated with a 
room utterly bare of furniture. Leaving 
Adolph there, I’icard went downstairs again 
and came up with a liglued candle in his 
hand, followed by lamoine, wlio carried a 
mattress. 

“'Phis will do you for tonight,” said 
Picard, “and to-morrow we will see it we 
cfln get you 5ny work. Can you make 
clocks?” 

“ Oh, ves, and good ones.” 

“Very well, (iive me a list of the tools 
and materials you need, aiu. I will get them 
for you.” 

Picard wrote in a note -book the itemS: 
Adol|)h rci ited tf) him, Iarru)inc w'atchitig 
their ne\v ('loscly, but .saying nothing. 

Next day a table and a chair were put into: 
the ro(;m, and in the afternoon Picatd 
i»rought in the tools and some sheets 
brass. * 

Picard and lamOine were somewhat susV 
picious of •their recruit at first, hut he 
went on industnqusly with his task, 




an'd 




made no attepnipt to cpnimiinicat^ with 

: -;';was; 

ilO expert wofk^^ And a quiet, mppcen^ 
halMaf^ bar^blb ;«:d he ira$ given 

jatlkir things to do, «ucb as ekanihg up their 
rooms and going errands for beer ahcj ptb# 
jriecessitie«i of life. r 

, .Whetii^Adolph finished his first 
nwchiitte, he took it down to 
Jhem it with par- 

a^. 

it; 'exactly ■ like : a ■ clockj^ 
ilthp^gh 'it had but one hand. 

US see it work,’' said 
.Piatrd : “ set it so that the bell 
mW ring in three minutes.’’ 

, Adolph did as requested, and 
stood back when the machine 
began to work with a scarcely 
audible tick-tick. Picard pulled 
out his watch, and exactly at the 
tlurd minute the hannner fell on 
the bell. “ d’hat is very satis- 
factory,” said Picard ; “ now, can 
you make the next one .slightly 
boncave, so that a man may strap 
it under bis coat without attnict 
ing attention ? Such a, shape is 
useful when passing tlie Cais 
toms.” 

I can make it any shape you 
like and thinner than thi.s otic if 
you wish it.” 

“ Very well. Go out and get 
us a (piart of beer, and we will 
drink to your success. Here is 
the money,” 

Adolph obeyed with his usual docility, 
$hiying out, however, somewhat longer than 
:&ual Picard, impatient at llie d<*lay, spoke 
'.roughly to him wiien he returned, and ordered 
Jfdm to go upstairs to his work. Adolph 
leaving them to their l)etT. 

“See that you understarKi that machiife, 
tamoine,” said Picard, “Set it at half an 
.'■bour,” . ,/ . 

V Iliitmoine, turning the hand to the figure 
on Ibe dial, set the works in motion, and 
its quiet tick-tick 

V:;i|Wy drank their beer. 

He seems to understand his business*” 

■ ipid Lamoine. f; 

Yes,” ' answw^ Picard. “What beady ■ 
iituff this Engli.sh beer is. I wish we had , 
Jisome good French bock ; this makes me 

J^moine did not answer, he was nodding 
Picard threw himfelf down dn 


l-aihoine, when he feHlibmfcfe 
m oath, and lay where ^ fetl 

Shortly after the dpbr stealihily c^jened 
and Adolph's head cautipusly ♦reconnoiirtMl 
the situatio«n, cbm*mg into the silent apart 
ment inch^by his; crafty eyes ^ 
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searching the room apd filling with malicious 
glee when he .saw, that everything was a.s he 
had planned 1 Jp entered quietly and closed 
the door softly behind him. He had a great 
coil of thin .strong cord in his hand. 
Approaching the slecpfng men on tip-toe, he 
looked down on them for a moment, wonder* 
ina whether the drug bad done its work 
siwiciently well for him to proceed. The 
question was settled for him with a suddenness 
that nearly unnerved him. An appalling 
•clang of the bell, a startling sound tlutt 
seemed loud enough to wake the d«ad, 
made him spring nearly to the ceiling. We 
dropped his rope and clung to the dppr in a 
j)anic of dread, his palpitating heart nearly 
suffocating him with its wild 
with affrighted eyes at the machine;^^ 
had* given such an uriexpected: akrm* 
;recx>yering.com'ma'hd', .-over ■himse]f,;";he;;, turned 
bis gaiee pfi the sleepers : neither 
both were IjTeathin g as heavily ^ 
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Facts in Fancy Frames} 

, . Bv J. Holt Schooling. 

« 

( Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society^ etc.) 



VEN nowadays, there are many 
j^eople in this country who 
have never seen a railway 
station or a locomotive. A 
year or two ago 1 ^'as in a 
remote Cornish harftlet, which 


c\)ntained at least a score of old or elderly 


Dersons who had never seen a railway irat'k, 


imt who had only, and at very Tare intt'rvals, 


travelled as far as the nearest market itnvn, 


;nu], to these Cornish peasants, their laiun- 
reston w'as almost the rival of our 1 .ondon 


London, to them a place inaccessible, and 
whose din had never even faintly touched the 
dull imagination of those far-away and static 
( 'ornish folk. 'Fhe Cornish jK'opIe talk about 
“going to England” when one crosses the 
houndary line of OjrnW'all. 

And we ourselves, to whom railways are of 
thti most familiar of those things that touch 
our daily life, even we have l)ut a s<‘ant 
knowledge of tlie vast extent to which the 
railway enterprise of this country has spread 
(luring its relatively short life. I propose to 
deal with some railway facts and figures in 
a way that will, I hoi)e, clearly illustrate the 
present condition of one of the most re- 


fact, “no nothink.” The passengers arc : 
casually strolling about the [lermanent way, 
preparatory to getting into the carriage.^ * 
which, as we set?, aie merely open waggons, 
or tliey are having (!X))lained to them the 
wonderful proportions of the latest form' 
of “ Luffing Hilly ’ -rsce the little group at 
ihl* left of the ])icture: is not this almost 
gnjtes<iuc to us?--and yet only gsixty-hve 
years have jiasscd siiu'e the date of the 
scene depicted in tliis ]>rint. ICvcn six years 
later than 1831, Mef'ulkx'h wrote in his 
“ Ac('oiuU of the Hritisii Kmpiic,” pul)li.shed 
in 1 <837:-- 

.... I'Ai'iusivi' ()( llu‘ imMDs ol commnnicalion 
by th<.* common ro;uls now described, and bv canals,, 
ritihnads //nr'c la’cly a laryc sh<vr of the 

puhiic attcuiioiy and will, most likely, t»o cstni dished, 
ut no distant pcrioil, between all iho great towns of 
tlie empire ■ where llie ground is at all pr.iclicable. 
they arc niath: either vf divood t>r i'>\>ti ; !>itl lliose only 
Ihaf are uuule of tiie lalier could be ndyrmlagcoujily 
constructed in this country 

The words now italicized in liu; above 
([notation read strangely indeed to ns of 
A.i). t 8()6 : and so does Mcf.ailloch’s state- 
Wmt 

.... I’hc lenglb of ihc Livi-rpool railway is 31 
miles ; and vbe fact that [)assengers wont regularly 


markable and 
energetic activities 
of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

By way of con- 
trast with railway 
surroundings as 
we now know 
them, just glance 
at this picture of 
the railway station 
at Edge Hill, I dver- 
pool, in the .year 
1831 [No. 
great pit for a 
station, with the 
tu tin els opening 
into it ; no hand- 
rails to the steej) 
steps, n<> platforms 
or waiting-rooms; 
no Smith-s book- 
stall smothered 
wi t h ne wspapers 
and magazines ; in 
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conveyed that distance/ in carriages drawn by 
bcomulive engines, in from lyi tn 2 hours, produced 
an extraordinary sen.satioij. The advantages likely 
to be (lerived from the extension of the system to 
other parts* of tfie country have, we believe, l>ecn a 
good deal exaggerated. . . . 

Probably some of the good folk who 
made this journey at the worulerful speed of 
fifteen to twenty miles per Iiour, and who 
, almost quaked at their own temerity, are now 
alive, to test the sixty-miles an-hour pace of a 
modern express. 

'lurn from this suggestion of the past to 
the diagram in No. 2, which serv'cs to illus- 
trate the vast and still inertiasing growth .pf 
railway enterprist;, ihrtuigh the very ])ractical 
medium ^of the amount of money invested in 
railways in this kingdom. When 1 aseer- 
taitted the vast bulk of modern 
railway capital, 1 
was at a loss how 
to convey a. clearer 
idt;a of its iminen- 
,sity than can be 
given i)y mere 
figure.s, until it 
occurred to me to . 
contrast the ofht'ial 
facts for the last 
ten years, i8<S5-- 
1894, with the 
c or respon ding 
amounts of the 
National 1 )el)t of 
this country during 
the same period. 

ln.S|)ection of 
No. 2 shows that, 
even in the year 
1885, the paid ui) 
railway capital of 
: the United King- 
dom had out- 
stripped the 
amount of the 
National Debt, 

: vast as that delit 
WTas; and, running 
J the eye from left 
to right of No. 2, 
we see that tlie 
preponderance of 
railway capital over 


representing the debt of the country becouic 
shorter, while the oittlme - columns repri 
sending railway capital steadily" grow talUi. 
For the sake of pompletenes.s, I give tla 
figures iiport which No. 2 has been drawn : 


Year, r 

1885 

1886 . 

1887 . 
1 883 . 
i88q . 
1890 - 
j 89 i . 

1 894'*. 
1894 


National Debt 
(njilliuiiip. 

74 ‘> .< 

74 -C;-( 



7‘‘5‘6 

^>98*4 

689 ‘g 

684-1 

^p 7‘7 9 M :i 

671 'o 971 ■;{ 

(iC/i'v. 985 ‘4 


Railway Capital 
(iiullions), 

8x5-9 

828-4 

* 846^0 

8647 

876-6 



019-4 


i39S. tesii tSS]. fS£8. Jgs^. tS-jo. 

No. 2. -'-A comparistni. for the ten yftn-s 1883 -1894^, of tlie amount of 
tile National Debt with the amount of paid-up Ratlway Capital in tho 
Ciiited Kingilom. ( J'he solid hlack coluwm ropresmt tht' Natimal 
Dobt ; the ouUitte columns represent the paid'^P Riul;oay Capital. \ 


The yearly income of the railway com 
_ ])anies of tlu- 

United Kingdoni 
is large enough to 
make even n 

(jianccilor of tht^ 
K X c h e (| u c r ’ s 
mouth water. 
Taking the most 
recidit year for 

wliich official fact.> 
are available, 
tile total receipts 
of these wonderful 
railway companies 
were the stupen- 
tious amount of 
over ;/'S4, 000,000 
sterling, of whit'h, 
nearly eighty mil- 
lions were receipts 
from traffic ; the 
actual receipts into 
the Excheciiuu' of 
the United King- 
dom for the year 
1894 being ninety- 
one millions — so 
that running tlie 
railways brings in a 
yearly revenue nf)t 
far short of that 
produced by run- 
ning this kingdom, 
lire total raihva\' 
\vorking expendi- 
ture for 1894 was 
over forty -seven 
millions, or more 


Madonal Debt V)ecame greater year by year than one-half the total cost of running the 
iirtl, in J 894, the National Debt was nowhere. United Kingdom for the same year ; or, to 
surprising result has been caused both compare the total railway expenditure with 
‘ by the grawtji of railway capitil and by the the total receipts, the expenses swallowed say 
: shrinkage of the National Debt ; for one 56 per cent, of tlie receipts, thus leaving a 
secs in No. 2 that, with the e^jiception margin of .thirty -seven millions of profit for 

^ the year tS 86, the solid black columns the year, or rather over 
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Nm. I, -l^ound ihti World in Forty ISTimiU'*. 'I’Ih- trains 
o; the l.’mtftl K.inj?(loni coiiipletcd an avorai;.;e mileajjit' oijual 
1 > tin: crrcuiiifta'cm.'c of thcMarih nrrr JC;, minuteK of thr 
yiiiy ti\g4s day and night witliotit cessation. In other wonK, 
ifii miles travelled by these trains during iRt'H would sunice 
to ‘ put a girdle round the Earth “ no lewer than t3.;i74 times. 

t'di the railway cajtilal of 985 iiiillioiis just 
mentioned. 

'flic length of rai]wa)'s open for traffic 
throughout the United Kingdom had, in 
i(S94, reached a total of nearly 21,000 
miles (20,908 miles), and as the, circumference 
of the earth may be put at about 25,000 
miles, we see that the length of railroad 
o]>en in this country is not far short of equal 
to the entire circuit of the earth ! If the 
extension of our railway system during the 
])ast ten years be continued during the next 
twenty years, the length of open railroad will 
then equal the earth’s ('ircumfcr^nce : an 
e\t<‘nsic)n of 200 miles of road per annum 
will, in tw^enty years, make up the 4,000 
miles of the earth’s circumference by which 
our length of railroad . now fal^s sliort. I 
may say that, on an aiPeragc, every mile of 
railroad throughout the United Kingdom is 
traversed nearly forty-four times })er day. 

But when we come to the number of 
miles travelled by trains in the United 
Kingdom during' one year, we shall 
find that earthly" measurements and com- 
parisons begin to fail us, and we shall 
have to press the sun into our servict^ 


Milis hy iraim in the U-ntiitd' KingAl^t" dnrini Kki. 

(Passenger trains) (Goods tmius) (Mlxed*train») > 

Miles Miles. • MtKs. Hues, ^ 

179 8 milhon. 149*5 imllion. ji’7 luUUan. 

This extraordinary total of 335 
of miles travelled by our trains during ohfe 
year only h Cf^fal if* (h^$t irains 
round the world every /orly /nmula Of ike 
year, day and n/'x/f 'ivithoni cessation ! . So* 
that in less time tlian is occupied by an 
express from l/)ndoii to Brighu^n, this 
magnificent activity of the railway service 
of the kingdom has girdled the earth, as 
regards distance tra\ oiled, during this short 
time (say 39 i'3rd ininuics), and as regards 
the amount (.)f energy cxpeiuled. 'I'ltis means 
that every lime the second-hand of your 
waitch (XMiipU^U's. a revolution, that during 
every mimile of lime wlhi'h passes Irom the 
j)re.sent into the past, our ina.ssive trains 
with their lu.‘a,vy load of human beings and 
goods eover more than six hundred and 
thirty three miles 1 .And this goes on day 
and niglit witliout a break, and the distance 
is increasing year by year. Tlie yearly 
mileage of our trains is long enough to 
“put a girdle round the earth” more than 
thirteen thousand hmes eveiy year. 

The illustrative statements just made will, 

I hope, convey to my readers a clear impres- 
sion of the really w'onderfiil results now daily 
fitfiieved by the railway enterprise of our 
country ; but, should they fail to make my 
meaning vivid, an inspection of illustration 
Mo. 4 and a descrijition of it will perhaps 
effect the desired })ur])ose. We, as dwellers 
on the [)lanet liiarth, know^ that our domain 
in space is very small, and that all of us and. 
everything w'e ])ossess are entirely insignifi- 
cant and# petty when compared with the 
space outside the earth, and wath what that 
space contains. But, thanks to our railw^ay 
enterprise, w'c are supplied with facts W'hich 
s#rve to slight)^' lessen this sense t^f our 
own nothingness, since we are able to use 
even the mighty Sun and his distance from 
us as a useful gauge o( one year’s railway 
activity. , ^ 

If we take the mean distance of the sutt 


as an aid to clear perception 
of file fiicts. First, look at illus- 
tration No. 3, and bear in mind 
that the description of it and its 
meaning, which is printed lielow^ 
this iliustratipn, is no freak of 
fancy, but a solid fact, based 
upon entirely reliable ofifickl 
initomation, the actual figures# 
being ' ^,;v, 
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thj!^ eartTi be 9«,;990,ooo mfe and 
apply to this iiiimense ^statice the traio^ 
inileai^ of the United Kingdom during the 
year we fmd that this train-mileage is 
nearly cqml to two return trips from the earth 
to the sirri, for two of these inconceivably long 
return journeys would occupy only about six 
weeks in excess of the year's travelling ! In 
' order to assist the mind to understand what 
the distance illustrated in No. 4 really 
ifnean.s^ 1 may say that a cannon-ball fired 
at the sun from the mouth of an Armstrong 
gan^ and which rushes through space at the 
speed of twelve miles per minute without 
any slackening of pace, would take from 
fourteen'* to fifteen years to reach the sun ; or, 
again, if a baby w^ere born with an arm (say) 
ninety -three million miles long, and who on 
the first day of its life accidentally touched 
the sun, then, according to the best estimates 
of the rate of speed at which feeling travels, 
the Ixiby might grow to manhood, and the 
man attain to extreme old age, without 
even feeling the jiain of the burn inflicted 
on the, tip of his finger by the sun when 
he, as a baby, burnt his finger on the 
first day of his life! Now we realize, 
perhaps, what the vast distance in No. 4 
means, a distance which is yet travelled 
(nearly) four times a year, or ouce every three 
months^ by these wonderful trains of ti!S 
United Kingdom ! 

Leaving these truly splendid “Solar 
^fecords ” of our train-mileage, let us glance 
at the more mundane question of receipts 
jfirom passenger and goods traffic^ respectively, 
from first, second, and third class 
viewed separately. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are a new sort of railway 
ticket, executed in black and whiteTand used 
for the present occasion only. No. 5 is 
'divided into two “halves,” one of which — to 
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RtccivW iwn f»a»Msng.«r tmlBc m 1894 
~ gjod* tauifift in 1894 


” ocdqiia’ a 
of die tkftet in Ifo. 5, 

\ ■£ 

m 457 
4i»37<1Wt «r 54-, 

Total receipts in 1894 ... ;C79.®74iS6< 

Thus, out of every ;^iooof traffic receipt s, 
(say) were contributed by passei^ers 
and ^54 by goods. 

As regards^the receipts from first, second, 
and thi^ci class passengers, respectively, the 
most casuiil glance at diagram No. S will show 



ticicttt fi»r thcryvar 1894 , Unitrtl 
HMMt 8 &e rcc:«rtpt!» from: PtuMontter and tra^dSc 

{ lndiu£wg wason tittkef .s. ] 

■>1 

lTishisiKk--'is biggef thsm the other : the 
. stsmm for ,ieceipls . firom 
mi the- lidhdk 

ft^fcsents the receipts •from goods traffic. 
W coilTse, as these receipts are larger 
■"than ■■■: -the- ' passeugerv, '-recieiptSy . 


No. 6. — Tlic Passt*ng<!*r ticket for the year 1894, I'ltifi-i 
Kitigtlorn, divitlcrt inio tl»c receipts from each ci.Ass. Iltc 
fare was 2,000 FIRST class, ;iC-', 70 -.S<w siiC<»Ni> class, 

jC^4,(rAd,(tcyo i HiRi) CLASS ; /arc' u?i>,Sc)2,c>(><). I Incluiliii;.; 
'.eason-tickels, bvit not iticliulinj^ an item of jC5(6p,483 paid 
excess luggage, etc., whicli cannot be split up into the three 
classes, j 

that it is the third-class passenger who is the 
mainstay of the railway companies, 'rhis 
“ ticket ” is divided into three parts, each of 
which is in projiortion to the receijits from 
first, .second, and third class passengers rc' 
spectively. 1'he figures are : — 

Receipts frojn pas.scngcr traffic during tlic year 1894. 

Fir-.t-class ,;^4,o42,ocx) or 13 per cent. 

Second-class 2,7(}x*,<y)o or 9 per cent. 

Third-class 24,o2S,(,x,>0 or 78 per cent, 

• 

/^ 5o,8d;>,(x>o or kX) per cent 
Excess luggage, etc., not classed 5)63;b4r>8 

Total (see No. 5) ;^3<^»495)488 

We may .see from this little statement that 
the third-class passenger brings in to the 
railway company just six times a.s much as is 
contributed by the first-class passenger, and 
nearly nine times as much as the second-class 
passenger contributes to the yearly revenue 
of the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom. 

The third-class passengtT is by far the 
jnost important customer of the railway com- 
pany, and by looking at diagram No. 7 we 
may see how completely he outnumbers® the 
ffirst and the second class passengers. 

Of every one thousand travellers who get 
into a railway carriage: — 

901 arc third-class passengers. 

66 arc second-class* passengers, 

^ ' 33 are fir|tt-das« ■passengers. 

The aettia! num^r of ordmary 
conveyed dorih]^ 7(he year 1^4* 





the journeys made by season-ticket holders, 
was : — 

No. 

Firsl-djiss 29,8-.5i,cK>t) 

Second-class 6o, 162,000 

Third-class 82r,4;5o,otx> 

Total 9 ii,413,cxk.) 

This vast number of 91 1 million passengers 
conveyed during the year 1894 wouid, of 
course, be still greater if the journeys 


ordinary quantity of railway travelling is 
the great tlegree of safety to pJlssengers 
whit'll has nt)\v been attained by our rail- 
way companies. 'I’his very important matter 
is illustrated by the chart in No. 8, 
the significanl part of which is the /ig-zag, 
lightning-like line whic h is seen in the chart 
ThivS line ('omes to a sharjj [loint for each 


of the 1,184,861 season ■ ticket 
holders could be included ; but, 
omitting these pa.ssengers, 1 may say 
that the number of hrst-clnss jia-s- 
s mgers in 1894 was about equal to 
t!ie whole population of Italy, that 
the entire population of the United 
States approximately represents our 
second-cla.ss passengers during the 
year named, and that, according to 
the best estimates of the popula- 
tion of Asia, nearly all the migh^^ 
horde of nations in that vast con- 
tinent would be required to equal 
in number the third-class passengers 
conveyed during 1894 by the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdoiw, a 
result that makes on® hold one’s 
breath when the vastiiess of this 
carrying job is even •partly realized. 
Let us hope that the shade of 
George Stephenson is able to know 
of tfiese mighty things that have 
now been achle^'ed from his magni- 
ficent and courageous initiative of 
two generations ago. During the 
tw<;j years 1893-1894, the number 
of third--class passengers conveyed 
by tbe trains of the United Kingdom 
exceeded by more than one million 
the population of the whole world, 
which, by the authority of Wagner 
and Sapan, may be stated at 1,500 
mfflispiai persons* 

If ot the least satisiactory quality 
posselaiierf this altogether e^rar< 
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te twenty ydlira i^ to 

Pcad the ni^niijg of this No, 8, we have only.; 
fco n^jfice at what ' part of the left-hand 
^jplumn gf No. 8 each of these twenty sharp 
points comes, and then to^read at sight from 
^his left-hapd column the number of millions 
of passengers out of whom ^ne person was 
killed by railway travelling (from causes 
tjeybnd their own control) during each of the 
twenty years mentioned. For example, the 
point for the year 1875 <-<)mes just level with 
the ‘^30 in the left-hand column of No, 8 ; 
this means that in the year 1875 
passenger was killed out of 30 million persons 
who were conveyed by train --a number equal 
to the present population of England and 
Wales ! Again, the point for the year 1894 
hills nearly half-way between “55” and ‘^60 ” 
nvillions in the left-hand column ; this tells 
US that, in 1894, only one 
passeziger was killed out of 
every (say) 57 millions of 
passengers conveyed. 

A wonderful result, which 
equivalent to the railway 
companies carrying. nearly the 
jentire population of the 
United Stares of America, and 
only killing one person out 
of the lot ! 

The other points in the 
zig-zag shown in No. 8 relate 
to the other years, viz. : 1876- 
1893, and we may note that 
the most dangerous year to 
passengers w^as the year 1879, 
when one person wms killed 
out of every 7 Vi millions 
carried ; but this was the year of the lay 
ifridge disaster, when 73 persons were 
The least dangerous year of the 
ti^^nty years 1875 *1894 was 1S91, when 
jOnly one passenger was killed out of the 
enormous number of 169 millions carried ; 
jn Other words, the result for the year 1891 is’ 
sigquiyalent to the railway companies carrying 
inore than population Of all Africa, and 
Only kilUng one per^n out of this vast 
of people. (I here adopt Wagner and 
African popufetlon estimate of 1 64 
^millions, part of which is based on actual 
;^^Suses,| ^ , 

the facts into four periods of five 
.yito each, and now including passengers 

' 1*1. ‘ j ^ II / ’jj » /i* ■. 



1885^x889 
1690' 1894 

*675**8 h 

This 



All . 

X iiPlN6‘3 miiUtms 
X in a 9 ‘f mtlHon# 

z in 26*6 imfinotift 

t in 56*0 millions 


J5ii5» 


922,000 



Nu. 9. __ 

(uiincrical ‘Ttrength ot the Kailway 
Anny with that of the British 
Army, for the year 1894. The 
British Army is the superimposed 
white sq\iare which is tucked away 
in tlie corner of the larger hiack 
square that represents the RaiUfay 
Army of tl»e United Kingdom. 


X in 0*4 mitUons 

sufnmary shows a Striking difference 
between the two pzeriods 1875 to 1879 and 
1890 to 1894, which is mueh in favour of 
the later period, both as regards killed and 
injured passengers, ^'aking the wide period 
of twenty^ years, the railway companies may 
claim to fiave killed only one passenger out 
of a number carried which is approximately 
ctjual to the^ entire [)Opiilation of England 
and Wales, and to have injured one passenger 
out of every 922,000 of passengers carried : 
result.s of which the companies may well be 
proud, and which are still being improved 
as time goes on. 

It is interesting to examine 
the official records as to the 
cm[>loye.s of railw'ay com* 
panics. In 1894 there were 
about 380,000 persons em- 
ployed in the railway service 
of the United Kingdom. As 
, the po])ulati()n of the United 
Kingdom in the middle of the 
year 1894 may be taken at 
approximately 38,000,000, it 
follows that one out of every 
hundred of our population 
is employed by the railway 
companies. If we consider 
the fact that the railway 
employes arc nearly, if not 
quite, all males aged 15 to 
69, and then compare their number with the 
males of th^; United Kingdom who are aged 
1 5 to 69, we find tkat one out of every 30 
males of these ages is a railway employ^ 

a significant fact tg arrive at, and one 

that illustrates rather strikingly the immense 
power and influence of the railway interest 
of this kingdom. In the same year, 
1894, the effective strength *of the regular 
Army of the country, all ‘arms, numbered 
,only 219,000, so that the railway army of 
380,000 was a very much larger and more 
impprtai’yt body than the British Arfi[iy3 
see No. 9 for a com^parison of the numerical 
strengths pf these two armies. 

We have seen Tirim No. 5, and the account 


Aim^mparisou of the 
il strength of the Railwa’ 


j^jurtd as well as paissengers (from " i of it, 

;^ua^s beyond their own control), we 

concise summary of the death fiassfenget tmfhc, despfe 
Jattd injury encountered by railway passengers ' passenger ,,sh^!i;re of ; tfe ticket in N g 
^in the United Kingdom .millions-'- stciling.. ■ 
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, ,rder to earn 43 niillSom in one year by 
carrying good^^ the ratlway companies have 
to perform 4 stupendous task — a task^ that 
is representcS by the conveyance of nearly 
525 million tons of general niercffandise and 
niinerals, for various distances, aniounVmg In 
the aggregate to nearly 150 million miles, 
and all this durmg one year only. 

'Po get some idea of the weight repre- 
sented by 325 million tons--th 5 goods traffic 
for the year 1 894 — let us look at rlliistration 
No, lOy Vhkh shows a thin ‘4 shaving^’ 
supposed to be sliced off the entire surface 
of the United Kingdom. We may take the 
mean density, or specific grrwity, of the 
earth at 5,670 -- -that is to say, that, bulk for 
hulk, the. earth is between five and six times 
as heavy as water : assumi.ng, for convenience, 
that the surface of the land in the Unite<l 
Kingdom is of the same density as the rest 
of the earth, one arrives at the tact that one 
vears tonnage of g(X)d.s conveyed t)y the 
trains of (ireat Britain and Ireland is ecjual 
in weight to a thin slice cut from the face 
of the whole kingdom, the thickness of 
which is a little more than the thir.kness of 
two leaves of this Magazine. Under the 
('onditions stated, a slice of the United 
Kingdom, of 
this thickness, 
would etpjnl in 
weight the stu- 
pendous quantity 
of nearly 325 
million tons, and 
therefore the 
“shaving” in No. 
fo illustrates the 
weight of goods 
conveyed during 
the year 1894. 

It is rather in- 
teresting to com- 
pare the receipts 
per train-mile of 
various com- 
panies, and, in* 

No. 1 1, the white 
columns stand for 
average 
amount received 
by twenty dif- 
ferent companies 
for every mile 
run by one of 
their trains during 
the year 1894. 

The blac^ lines 
Seen in No.^ii, 


which run part w^y up each of the wWte 
columns^ stand for the amount expended; by 
each of the twenty companies for eve^ 
run by one of their trains, wow? sure ^ 




a. <L. 

St. iL ;''' 

1. TaffVak 

7 

3. ' '■ 

a, Furne.Hi 4 
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3, I.Ajncinn aaicf North- We»t!crn 

•i (S' 

^ ■«;. 

4. I. ancatihtre and Yorkshire ... 


3' » 

5. Soutb-Biajitifsrn 
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3. <» ■' 

A London, Brighton, ami Si.>iuh Ctiawst 
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a MS ■ 

7 . North- K;».st«rn ‘ ... 
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a u ■ 

8 . London ami South-Western 
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a 

TO. Midiund < freul Western ol trrkind 
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12. Cireiu Sxuttherii and of Ireland 

4 8 
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i> Manchester, SheffkUl, aiul Lain olnsliire 

4 

a <1 

14 . C..a.-t h.ni;m ... ... 

4 7 

a 5 

IS. ^^ldlam^ 

4 5 

a' 6 

ih. Great h.astern 

4 4 

a A 

17. (ilas;;ow and Sjnitli Wesleni 

4 i 
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1 3 . (ireat Nortlieni 

4 3 

7 

ig. N(jrtU ! 5 riti?.h ... 

4 3 

a a 

20. Great N orthern of Strotla lid 

4 0 

» c? 



jUTa ro.— 'A fine shavine 
KinRaoxn, which Is only a lir 


These twenty companies are here arranged 
in tlie same order a.s in diagram No. i t, viz . . 
in the order of the rmipU per train-mi,£. 
'I'he 'laff Vale heads the list with 6s. 7d, 
received for every mile run by its train..s and 
the (Ireat Northern of Scotland comes Iasi 
with only 4s. for running a train one mile 
Of our big English lines, the London anc 

North-Western 
comes out best 
with a receipt of 
5s. 6d. ibr each 
train-mile run iii 
1 894, and the 
OreaL Northern 
show’s the smallest 
receipt of the 
English lines, 

48. 3d. [>er train 
mile. 

As regards ex- 
penditure, and 
taking the big 
English lines that 
have a London 
terminus, the 
l.ondon and 
North - Western 
and the South- 
Eastern both 
si)ent 3.S. per mile 
run by their 
trains, and the ; 
items for the 
other companieis . 
can i>e seen bjr 
inspecting the 
tabulat statement 
just given. 


sliced from the entire surface of the ijnUnd 
ivniKo.™., c....y « *?ttlc thicker tlum two of Thk Stranu 

Magazine, but wbfch e(|uals Jii weight year » tonntgft orininerM aau. 
general niercbandi*« conveywl by the Kailways of the Unjt^d K.mgaotn, 
[Por dftaiUd ea^anaiion fee ^ 





Cooc^i^iiing working expenditure of the 
teiiway eomp^pies, it nSiay be interesting 
< to » give the following 

particulars, which relate 
to all the companies 
combined of England, 


other items, ” for 

example. Collecting all thb imges from 
cache-item of expenditofe which, includes any 
wages, I find that the amount spent in wages 
during 1894 by all the railway companies was 
approrimately 22 millions sterling, <?r, saj, 
J^4^3^(>o0 per week! 

The cost of the coal and coke Med in the 
working and repair of engines during the 


11 . X if. s: i. 7, s. H. IV. 1 ^ Ilf. 15: »(.. *7. i8. ly. 

' No, comparisOlti for twenty Railway Cotnp.^nies of the United Kingdom, of their Receipts and Expenditure per 

; train- mile travelled during the year 1894. \Fitr explanation see text. "S 


..Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during the year 

*1894:— 

> Mx^endiiitre pjT the flaihvajy Ctrmpan/rs of the United 
Kingdom^ on account of: ‘~ 

t Oft p'M Ten Milet 
jif Tniiii run. 

; ' ' , ' s. d. 

TritfRc expenses 8 95 

I.oc<Jniolive power 7 63 

MBintchance of way 4 6* 

-Killing stock a 43 

Rates and taxes i 8| 

General chargiMS * i sf 

(^vemment duty. os * 

Jjegaland ‘Parhamcniary exiK-iiRcs o t 3 

Cumpensaii^ns : J>amnge to gcxHls o 

' ,i Personal injuries o r 

. ;:|ft|$C6Uaneoui« * o 3^ 

' ‘ Total cost per train-'mile 27 ^4 

. ,4Note^->rtn addition to this expenditure of £\ 7s. o|d. for 
. J’pyery ten miles, .run by tt.'tins,, there was also an ftxr»enditurc 
'-^ual to IS. 4d. .per ten miles run by trains on account of steam* 

I boat, iMnal, harbour, dock, etc., expenses.] 

. These figures show how the railway com- 
f parues spent their money, and the amount 
T^ht ibr each iteni mentioned, for every ten 
run by their trains. Wage 
"larg^ item of Tr;^c ei^*nse.s/'^ ; 
of course* form pitt df so^ie of these ■ 


year was‘ovtT 3^'^' millions sterling ; about 
^30^000 per week was paid by the railway 
companies of the United Kingdom for coal 
and coke. 

But the whole railway enterprise is a wonder- 
ful thing, and, choosu what items you may of 
its operations, nothing but astonishing results 
are brought out when^we are able to get a 
condensed view of the facts, some of which I 
have now held up for inspection, while many 
more remain behind. 

To conclude, 1 think that all who may 
have read this account of our railways, and 
pwho have even partly realized what an 
enornious amount of quiet intelligence and 
steady energy is yearly spent for u$ by ^out 
railway army, will agree with me that: one 
and all, ofKcer.s and men alikOj these railway 
men deserve our hearty congratuktions upop 
the present development of the: 
system of the kingdom, and upon its teal 
efficiency as a public instrument of vast 
udKty. 


Poritmts ^ Celebris at Different Tinted of thetit Lives. 

favour by her naive linpersonayion of ^^rlink 
in “ II Don C’.iovanni,’' when •she was 
rompellcd to rviH.*ai the solo, Vedrai, 
Carino.” Mile. Marie Engle has much 
- in her hm'our, and is rapidly attaining 
iv an t'luiahle }>]ace amongst modern 
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MI.LE. MARIE ENGINE. 

B HIS highly jiromising*young prima 
donna was born at Chicago, and, 
being gifted with a remarkably 
sweet soprano voice, which had 
been judiciously cultivated, attrac- 
ted the attention of Mr. J. H. Maple.son, 
who introdu«ed Mile. Engle to Engli.sh 
audiences in the? principal cities of Ejigland, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and she was cvcr>;- 
where received with favour. Her first 
a}i|)earance in London was made at the 
Royal Italian Opera, in 1887, in the part of 
Marta in Flotow’s opera of that riame, and 
she created a highly favourable impression. 
Her personal appearance prepossessed the 
audience in her favour, and they found 
special ebarm in the pure quality of her 
voice ^hd the correctness of bet; i ntonation. 
Soon sh# ttiade a {‘urther advance in public 


/•'ivtjM (I I'lnUn. b;i\ 


“light” so])ranos. Mile. I'lngle is one of 
the .several stars who appeared in Sir 
Augustus Harris’s grand opera this season. 
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EDWIN AUSTIN abbey, 
A.R.A. . 
Born ^852. , 

IHIi recent election 
of K. A. Abbey li) 
an Associateshi[) in 
the Royal Academy 
has been gencralR' 
considered a tril)ntc to the art 
of illustration, of which ]\lr. 



plays of Shakespeare have been 
a prominent attraction to the 

readers d^ Harpef^s Maginm. 
Mr. Abbey came^*to lilnglarui 
in i^? 78. The Royal Institute, 
of Painters in Water-colours 
elected him to membership in 
1883, and a second-class mt^dal 
at the Munich International 
P.xhibitioti of that same year 
was followed by a first-class 
medal at the Paris I'^xposition 
of 1889. Mr. Abbey’s latest 
pieturc, “ Richard J)ul<e of 



ac:k 34. 

From a Drawiny by Napoleon Sarony. 

(iloucester and the Lady Anne/’ is the 
popular success of this year’s Academy. 


From a1 
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Abbey is one of the most prominent exjionenls. 
Yet it was his series of splendid Artl^urian paint 
ing$ for the Public library of Boston, U.S.A., 
that brought him suddenly into a deservedly 

w i d e s p read 
f a m e . Mr. 
A 1 ) b e y s 
l>orn in Phila- 
delphia, and 
siiidied at the 
Pennsylvania , 
Academy of 
l-'ine Arts. In 
1871 he began 
drawing for 
the Harpers in 
New York, and 
bis illustra- 
tions to Mr, 

• AndrewUng’s 

Frm « >1, A (MekmAL tCXt UpOH the 




#Vinw« P/w<». &y| p:tfiseiaT day. 
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MR. F. C. S]^:iX)US, 

Rokn 1852 . 

the time of writing the 
these photos, 
is proving once more in 
Mataheleland vvhatRritish 
plnck can do when put to 


the test, and it is interesting to note that Mr* 
Selous is a descendant t)f Robert IJruce, and Bruce 
tht‘ Abyssinian traveller, on his niotherlR side, 
whilst liis father was of Huguenot tMra(;tion. Mr. 

S'l™* i' "HI lo™n 




tyom a r/iofo. hi/ the. Ijtmdun 
,Sti;ri om>fiic t'orn/nni/. 


Frum (I hi! .)!arHh Iir(y»„ 

lirilh 

their ],)o\ver lo bestow, 
namely, the founders' gold 
medal ; and he is also a 
member of the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society. He has 
publislied two books on his 
travels, which are no doul.)t 
familiar to every reader of 
d'Hi: S'J UANO. Last year 
he again left for South 
Afric a in an administrative 
capacity. 
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A/k Churchmouse in *^ No Cards,” and as />Vr 
in the musical version of “ Box and Cox," 
He acted for five years in Mrs. German Reed s 
company, and it was here that he obtained 
that disguise 9 ^ face ^ and manner which has 
always been one of his chief characteristics. 
Mr. C'ecil’s princi[)al parts on the stage proper 
have been DowmiHird in Wilkie Colli ns. s 
“Miss (iwilt " ; Sir ♦ 

Woodlniic Grafior \\\ ' 



Till* \AVK Ijr 

MR. AR'l’llUR ( I'CIC, 

*' gret among phi vers 
and pkiygot!rs, was the son of /vem »/•»«./.». 
a well-known solicitor, and ^ 

was educated at ICast Slieeii, and at first 
intended for the Arniy. Hut he soon dis 
played a great talent for mijsi(' and acling. 



I'rovt ti I'futlo. hii thi’ J^iukIoh I'ortmit Vounmxy, 
i'luuintllr. 


A(,K 40. 

From, a Photo, hp Ak'.x. Hanunio. 


in “The Millionaire” ; andyl/r. 
Po$kct in “ 'I'he Magistrate.” 
•At the new (h.)urt d’heatre he 
has appeared, under Mrs. 
John Wood’s management, in 
“'The Cabinet Minister,” etc. 




34 . 

Vwm a PiMto. bp Window A- Grom, 


and first appeared as am amateur at the 
little theatre on Richmond Oeei^ In i86<^ 
he appeared^ at the (.ialfery of Illustration, as 
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'font Tiddler's Ground: 'The Romance of Birricd' Treasure. 

•I'm on Tom Tiddler s jjround 
Tickinj; ^>1’ silver. 


HIS simple rhyme, so lamiliar 
4:0 us all from early chikihoocl, 
might have been appro|)riate]y 
sung by the tortunate dis- 
coverers on some of tht' follow- 
ing occasions, had* they laul 
iho time or inclination to !)estow a thought 
upon that mysteriofis being wlio is supposed 
lo rule over those portions of ’Mother Karth 
which yield both “gold and silver " to every 
individual who is lucky enough to find them. 

Hut on no occasion was this more par- 
ticularly true than at an extraordinary and 
important discovery, made by a partv of 
iioys one Sunday afternoon in june, 
near the village of Hea worth, in Hatnj)shire. 
While amusing themselves playing marldes, 
on a small piece of pasture land called the 
Old Litton, one of them observed a ])iece of 
lead sticking up above the surfac'c, in the track 
of a waggon wheel. Upon stooping to take 
hold of it, he discovered a small hole, into 
which he thrust his hand aruJ brought out a 
number of coins, and his conijianions immedi- 
ately followed his example. ( ‘onsidering their 
discovery to lie nothing nujre than some old 
button.s, they filled their jxx.'kets with as many 


and drakes” ufion tlic surface of a pond, just 
outside the village. 

Hut their movements had by this time 
attracted tlx' attention of some \ illagcrs, who, 
ujK>n learning the nature of the find, at once 
hastened to the sjiot and commenced a 
ri'gular scramble lor the* l.xx;ty. As some of 
lift* parties obtnitu'd possession of matiy 
more than others, the parents of ^he boys 
who ;i:st discs wiaed the treasure became 
rlissalisfied, and appcaksl on llie following 
iiKM-ning to llu' owner o[' tlu‘ land. T’his 
gentleman inmuMliately sent to claim all the 
coins that had been iouiul, which were 
rcliiclanlly given up, and by the same 
evening he received upwards of 6,500. 

The coins, wlien originally found, were 
de(K)sited in an oblong box lined with lend, 
and according to the villagers’ ac('ount, they 
were ])ackt‘(l in n.'gular * layers. Tlie box 
itself was so mutilated by the pc-oplc, in their 
t‘agerness to get at all its (smumts, that only , 
one side and a ]»nrt of the b()ttoin remained 
entire. It is jirolxible that it had been 
d.c*i;)ken open by a passing waggon, and that 
the jiressure of the vehirde had forced up the , 
jiiece of lead which first attracted atteiuion. 
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as they would hold, and hid a large number 
in an adjoining field, intending to return for 
a further supply at some future time. On 
their way back to the village, they amused 
themselves by throwing the coins at 
every bird that hap[:>enod to cross •their 
{)afh, and not content with, this, they 
utilized ''’many more for producing “ducks 


Upon examination, the treasure was found 
to con.sist of (’oins of the reigns of William the 
(Jonqiicror and William Kufns, many of them 
lieing in the most perfect state of pre.servation. 
The total nunilier, allowing for those which 
the boys had scatt^wed, and others w'hich it 
was knowai^w'ei^i aflerw'ards sold, was not less 
'than 7)000, The amount which the sale of ^ 
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the coins realized was most generously dis- 
tributed by the owner of the land among the 
discoverers of *the tr^iasure and the local 
cl^arities. « 

Differing in many respects from the above 
fmdj though none the less remarkable, was 
the discovery made by a sexton and his 
assistant, at Hexham, in Norifliumberiand, in 
1832. The men were employed in preparing 
a grave, on the west side of the north transept 
of Hexham Clujrch, and while thus oc<“U])ie(l 
one of them struck ii[)on a vessel, out of which 
fell a few small coins. I' rom their apj)earance 
the men imagined th;it the vessel ('ontained 
gold and silver treasure, ntu.) their lirsl idea w'l'is 
to secure, as much as possible before tlie event 
should become known, lint the inctirnbent 
of the chur('h ha|)pening to be near, and 
seeing tiiat something unusual had oecurred, 
he at once proceeded to the spot and thus 
prevented any spoliation. Actuated solely 
by a desire that the best advantage siiould 
be taken of what he rightly considered an 
important discovery, he promptly secured the 
safety of the v/hole of the ('oins. 

I'he vessel, W'hich proved to l.)e a Saxon 
bucket, was found' to (‘ontain brass coins, 
called St yeas, of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, 
Heardalf, Eanrcd, I'^thclred, and Redulf ; 
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the'' total.' 

8 ,000,' '■ J \ - 

Thf* bucket, here re|t(>daced| is iabw in 
the National Collection of SaxoqiAntiouiiit's. 
It wMs miiclijnjurei by the blows it r^eived 



or.vKKsK AM) ,n»'vri<sj' oi- <;AX(>f«r stycas of Kifo icankj ;). 

OISCOVKKKl) AT MKXHAM. 

from the tools, and is in ?i very decomposed 
and dilapidaled condition. It does not 
aj>pear that the vessel ever had a cover, 
though the <X)ins, wdien found, were quite 


A \0 UIA KlfSK f)K .SAXON S TVCAS Of KINO 

iciuKi.kxo, ulscovin-if.o at hexham. 

dry and coated with dust. It is made of 
brass plate, and decorated with a number of 
Saxon ornantciUs round the upper part. 'Fhe 
handle is fixed by tw^o heads with pendant 
(ira})cry, th(i whole being a remarkaldy 
interesting relic of this early period. 

It is a curious fact, but none the less true, 
that many of the most important discoveries 
of coins Ivave been made by boys,, and that, 
too, in tiie most accidental and unexpected 
manner. The following is an example of 
one of these discoveries, and many more 
might be givpn. Imagine the look of surprise 
and a.slonishment which must have over- 
spread the face of the small boy who bad 
l)een sent to mind his^ master’s sheep, at a 
[>]ace called Keeps Hill, near High Wycoml>e^ 
when, from out a flint, which he bad casually 
picked u[) on the hillside (for the purpose of 
grubbing u[) a mole’s track, always a fascin- 
ating amusement to a boy), there fell a 
yiimber of Early British gold coins. Upon 
examining the stone he discovered that it 
w^as hollow', and upon probing the cavify, 
nine coins more tumbled out The stone, 
in size and shape, resembled a large egg, 
though rather flatter ; the cavity, which was 
tubular, being a natural formation. 

Somewhat elated, the boy left the sheep 
and Started off to show the treasure to bk 
master, who* at once took possession of the 
coins r biut the fatlw, headOg soon 
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after of his son^s discovery, got j)ossession 
of them and carried them about f<.y sale. 

riie date of the coins was about ii.c. 35, 
they were all gold, and of considernble value 
on account of their rarity and wciglit What- 
ever the object of the person who hid them 
innv have been, he could hardly have hit 
upon a less sus|»irious receptacle than the 
one chosen, as the fact of their having lain 
hidden for over 1,800 years seems to prove. 

I’fie domestic hearth lias always been con- 


sidered a lavourite liiding-plaee for treasure. 
It is probable, therelore, that the French 
])riost, who was conducting a mission in 
iKuijihiny at the beginning of the present 
• entury, was not so very much surprised when 
he heard from the lips of a young maid- 
sta;vant her confession of a dis(’o\ery sh(‘ 
had made of a large quantity of gold medals 
and coins under the hearthstone in an old 
castle, occufiied by a farmer, Jt a{)|X!ared 
from her story that, while she was tdt;nring 
away the ashes from under the grate, a few 
coins appeared among them, and this ('ircum- 
stance led Iier to look for more iindet the 
stone, which had been burned through ; 
and under whicli she found a large number 
of others. These she liad carefully hid, but 
not knowing what to do wilii tliem, and 
fearing detection, she had bee^i forced to 
confess. The priest, wkh an eye to his own 
interest, told her that as she could not take 
them for herself, nor ^ell them without risk- 
ing their entire loss, she must bring them to 
him to dispose of in a manner in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience ; and the 
girl having bfoiight them, he immediately 
took them to a goldsmith, who melted them 
down, and purchased the metal. Of th^ 
proceeds, the priest gave a part only to the 
girl, and with the remainder purcha.sed deco- 
rations for his church, and a fine library 
necessary to a confessor and missioner. 

A discovery whicrh created much intere.st 
at the time, and is prol^ably the largest on 
record, was made in the mo.st accidental 
manner near Tutbury, in Staffordshire, in 
1831, In the early part of the summer of 
that yea)* a number of workmen w^ere em- 


ployed in removing a considerable bank of ■ 
gravel and sand, a" short distance below the ^ 
bridge over the River Dove, which caus- 
ing an obstruction in tlie water-way., During 
the operation one of the labourers turned. Up 
a few silver coins, and upon digging a second 
time into the sanu; spot, he,' to his great 
astonishment, tftrned u[) a whole shovelful, ,, 
and di.sclo.sed to view an immense number of . 
others. 'Thereupon a regular fight for the 
treasure tof)k place, each man appropriating 
to him.self as miu'li a.s lie could jiossihly 
carry, and in some cases a little more ; for 
when the oM’r.set r, upon learning what had 
happened, canu/ up. tlu: coins wen: literally 
running over out the men's pockets, 

'The lind consisted of silver pcainies of the 
reigns of Fdward I. and l^^dward lI.,amount- 
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ing to the enormous number of 200,000 
pieces. 

The news of the discovery soon spread, 
and many people visited the scene : some to 
satisfy a not unnatural curiosity ; others, no 
doubt, in the hope of securing a few of the 
coins for themselves. But as the spot on 
whicli the coins were found was near to the 
anc.ient castle of I’litbury (a piece of C'rown 
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property, belonging to the Duchy of l.an- 
caster), the find, according to the existing law, 
belonged to the Crown as treasure -trove. I’he 
Chancellor of the Duchy issued a proclama- 
tion claiming all the coins found, and pro- 
hibiting further search by unSiuthorized per- 
sons ; and he also appointed proper officers to 
proceed with the (lamination of the unex- 
plored ground.* At the sirne time, with a 
view to the peace of the neighbourhood, and 









tn Itind con» 5 de]ra*tion of j:te poor workni^ : 
who had in dig- 

Vging rp the trea& that no 

,proc(?edipgs be taken for the recovery 

; of a,ny money wluc:h had been found previous 
to that time^ 

; "I'he niett result of the search under Ihc 


would fee to cross the tiviifc some 

where in the victniiy ih w the edi^ were 
found- there being no' bridge at Totbfe^ at 
the time, ^ 

A srnaii bnt irnpdlrtant discovery of treasure, 
made iibout the beginning of this century, 
next claims our attention. It consisted of 



commission of the Duchy was the discovery 
of about 1,500 coins and one gold ring. 

From the very large number of (X)in.s 
found, it has Ix^en conjectured that the 
‘ treasure may have been the contents of the 
"military c:hest of 'riioma.s, Earl of Lancaster, 

; lost in the rapid retrevat of his forews, which 
frtoofc pjace after his deft'at by the Kiifg’s' 
V:;,tr<)ops at Burton, in 1322. It is known that 
IJhe hed in this direction al'ter the l)attle, and 


the elegant silver vessel here reprodiurcl 
which contained five gold rings, eacdi weigli 
ing between 8d\vt and 9dwt., one silver ring, 
two gold ('bains, 2ft. Sin. and 2ft. 4in. in 
length respectively, with wheel shaped orna- 
ments attached to them, a gold bracelet, a 
pair of silver-gilt fibuhe, three silver spoons, 
about 280 Roman denarfi, and two large 
brass coins of Antcuhnus Pius, in whose 
reign the treasure was in all probability 
dep(.)sited. 

The wiiole of the articles 
were in the most perfect 
condition, and, with the 
exception of the coins, are 
supposed to have been con- 
nected with the rites and 
ceremonies of Roman wor- 
shipv but in what particular 
way has never been satis- 
factorily determined. 

The exact locality where 
the discovery was made 
was cautiou.sly and success- 
fully concealed, in order 
that the treasure/migl^^ 
be claimed by fee Crown, 
The articles are said to 
have been hawked about 
privately, till they were 
ultimately purchased by a 
silverSnlith at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The Duchy, 

'seems; feave'' ibeen 




r L m a r k a b 1 y fortu nate 
u iih rt!gard to discoveries 
treasure, for in 1846 
.iiiother important find 
.'.(H'urred in 1 Lancashire ^ 
opon property belonging. 

10 the Council, which in 
several respects re- 
sembles that which took 
place at Tutbury. It 
up[)ears from contempo- 
rary accj,)imts that some working?!! were 
eni})loyed at a place ('ailed Cuetclale, near 
Preston, carrying ^earih to fill in a large 
tavity, which had l)een hollowed out 
hv the water, in the banks of the River 
Ki!)ble. W hile digging for this purpose, a 
short distance from the 
hanks of the river, they 
came u])on a large mass 
of silver, ('onsisting of 
ingots of various sizes, a 
ievv armlets, toleral.)!)' 
entire, several fragments, 

;n.(l a few ornaments of 
Mime Ollier dest'ription, 
thi‘ weight of the whole 
being about i,ooooz., 
exclusive of 6,000 or 
7,000 coins of various reigns. 'Phe trea.siire 
iuul originally been incloseal in a leaden 
chest, but this was so dei'omposed, tliat only 
a small portion of it could he secured. 

Tliis mass of treasure was at once taken 
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possession of in the 
Queen's^ name by those 
irv authority, and became 
the property ^ of Her 
Majesty. W/th great 
liberality, the Queen 
placed it in the hands 
of the Chancellor of the 
Diu hv of iLancaster, to 
l)e disposed of as he 
might deem most ad- 
vantageous to the Numismatic and Archieo- 
logical .Scienc’es. 

The majority of the ('oins were of the 
rt^igns of pLthelstan, Alfred, ICadweard, St. 
Kdmund, and ollii.T Saxon Kings ; though a 
were foreign, and many were 
unknown. A complete 
series was selected for 
the National Collection, 
and packets more or 
less numerous were pre- 
seiuod to various insti- 
tutions at home and 
abroad, for the hoard 
was almost as interest- 
ing to several of the 
( ontinental countries as 
it was to England. From 
the gentM'al npjiearancc of the whole mass, 
it has lieen suggested that it was the stock 
fflof^a dealer in precious metals, who, be- 
coming alarmed during some civil com- 
motion for tlie safety of hi.s stock-in-trade, 
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had buried it for security until the danger 
should be pass'd, and had afterwards been 
prevented by some oalamity from revealing 
its wherciiboiTts to others or recovering it for 
himself. 

I’hat useful agricultural implement, the 
plough, has been instrumental on several 
occasions in bringing to light^treasures which, 
but for its timely intervention, might have 
been for ever lost to tlie numismatist ; and 
one of the instances in 
which it played an im- 
portant, if indirect, part 
was in the dis(U)Very 
whif'h was made in 1867 
at (’ham'ton harm, near 
Steyning, in Sussex, In 
1865, au old barn belong- 
ing to llie farm, whuh 
was inclosed by a hedge 
and sunH)undcd by some 
trees, was removed ; the 
trees were cut down, the hedge grubbed ii|), 
and the ground ploughed over, leaving only 
one small bush, whi('h at llie time it Avas 
not considered necessary to rcauove. but 
in 1867, two years after the ('learance was 
madt', a labourer who with otliers was plough- 
ing over the same ground (thinking tlu^ 
space occu[)ied by the bush would be 
more useful for growing corn) juoc'eeded to 
root it up, in order to k‘t the jjlough |kis5^; 

In doing this he brought to light immediately 
beneath the root of the bush a crex k full of 
silver coins, for whitli a scramble at om'e 
took place among his fellow-labourers and 
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himself, the vessel being broken to' atoms In 
the scrimmage. Many of the coins w re 
carrfed off, but a large number of tli, ;n 
were secured for the Crow», amj m;c,v 
rare and .Tcuriou^ specimens w^ere ad< !- 
to tlv^ National Collection. I'he te-:, : 
number of coins could not have been 1( , 
tlian two thousand, but before they rou: ! 
be collected many are suif[)osed to lua 
been sold, whik; others were cottcealed hv 
the villagers in the hon- 
of obtaining a 4^()od prin 
for them at some futui • 
lime.. 

The bulk of the 
were silver pennies 
the reign of Kdwnrd I’h, 
Confe.ssor, and Avcrc in .1 
wonderful state of pre.sf. i 
vation, some of tlx ni 
l)eing as fresh as thou;,!! 
just issued from the Minn 
'The law as it exists in this country iii 
connection with discos cries sucli as haw 
l.>een described has no doubt led to tiie 
concealment of many othta' remarkable finds, 
and the destruction of many interesting relics 
of anti(jU!ty ; and this stale of things will rm 
doubt continue until some alteration takes 
place, and some encouragement is given te 
th(^ fimka-s to surrender their treasure on 
other conditions than those at prescTil in 
force. Jt is fortunately seldom that this law 
is called into operation, for, whenever it is, 
it never fails to give rise to much dissatis' 
faction. '' 
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Y name is Seymour W'iihraliam 
Wentworth. 1 am broiher-in- 
law and secretary to Sir Charles 
Vandrift, # the South African 
millionaire and famous finan- 
cier. Many years ago, when 
Charlie Vandrift was a small lawyer in f'ajie 
d'own, I had the {(jualified) good fortune to 
marry his sister. Much later, when the 
Vandrift estate and farm near Kimherlry 
developed l)y d^^grecs into the Cloetedorp 
Colcondas, Limited, niy brother-in-law offen-rl 
me the not unrein unerative post of secretary ; 
in ^diich capacity I have ever since been his 
constant and attached companion. 

He is not a man whom any common sharper 
can take in, is Charles Vandrift. Middle 
height, square build, firm mouth, khen eyes 
— the very picture of a sharp and successful 
business genius. I have only known* one 
rogue impose upon Sir Charles, a?^d that one 
rogue, asjithe Commissary of Police at Nice 


remarked, would doulitless have im})o^ed 
ujjon a syndicate of \'idoc(|, Robert Hoiidin, 
and (^igl^ostro. 

\W had run ac'ross to the Riviera for a 
few w(‘eks in the season. Our obje(1 being 
strictly rest and recreation from the arduous 
djUties of financial combination, we difl not 
•think it necessary to take our wives out with 
us. Indeed, Lady X'andrift is al)S(dutely 
wedded to the joys of I.ondon, and does not 
appreciate the rural delights of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. Rut Sir ('harles and I, 
though immersed in aflairs when at home, 
both thoroughly enjoy tlie complete dtange 
from the City to the charming vegetation and 
fjellucid air on tlie terrace at Monte ( 'arlo. 
We are so fond of S(‘enery. 'I'hat delicious 
view over the rocks of Monat'o, with the 
Maritime Alps in the rear, and tlie blue 
sea in front, not to mention fhe irnjiosing 
Casino in the^ foreground, appeals to me 
ks one of ‘the most beautiful prospects in 
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all ELiro[)e, Sir Charles has a sentimental 
attachment for place. 'He fimis it restores 
and friidiens him, aftcr«the turmoil of London, 
to win a fcNt hundreds at roulette in the 
course of an afternoon, among the palms and 
cactuses and i)ure breezes of Monte C'arlo. 
d1ie country, say 1, lor a jadetl intellect ! 
However, we never on any ^ccfjunt actually 
stfjp in the Principality itsell. Sir Charles 
thinks .Monte Carlo is not a sound address for 
a finatK'ier’s letters. 1 le j)refers a comfortable 
hotel on the iVomenade des Anglais at Nice, 
wlicre he recovi rs health and renovates his 
nervous system hy taking daily excursior^s 
along the ('oasl to the (kisino. 

'J his •j)articular season we were snugly 
ensconcc(l at the lldlc-l des Anglais. We 
had capital (juarters on the first floor- salon, 
study, and bedrooms and found on the spot 
a most agre('al)le ('osmopolilan sot'iety. All 
Nice, just then, was ringing witli talk about 
a curious imp(.)slor, known to his followers as 
the Creat Mexii'an StaT, and sup])osed to 
be gifted with second sight, as well as with 
endless other supernatural powers. Now, it 
is a peculiarity of, my able brother-in law’s 
that, when lie meets with a ijiiaek, he luirns 
to expose him ; la; is .so keen a man of busi- 
ness himself that it gives him, so to speak, a 
disinterested pleasure to unmask and detect 
im|.Kisture in others. Many la<lies at the 
hotel, some of whom had met and (Ain* 
versed with the Mexiran Seer, were con- 
stantly telling ns strange stories of his doings 
— he had <lisclosed to one the jrresent where 
abuuts of a runaway husband ; he had jurinicd 
out to another the numbers that would win 
at rouletti* next evening ; he had showai a 
third the image on a screen of llie man she 
had for years aviored without his k^iowledge. 
Of course, Sir (fharles didn't belicx'e a word 
of it ; l)ut Ins curiosity was roused ; he 
washed to see and judge for himself of the 
wonderful thought-reader. • « 

“What would be his terms, do you 
think, for a private s/nmr '/ " he asked of 
Madame Picardel, the lady to whom the 
Seer had .successfully predicted the winning 
numbers. 

“He does network for money, Madame 
Picardel answered, “but for the good of 
humanity. Pm sure he would gkiilly come 
and exhibit for nothing his miraculous 
faculties.'’ 

“ Nonsense I’i Sir ('harles answered. “I'he 
man must live. I'd pay him five guineas, 
though, to see him alotie, W'hat hold is he 
stopping at ? ” , 

“The Cosmopolitan, 1 thinlt,” the lady 


answered. “Oh, no; I remember now, i he 
We.stminster.” 

Sip (diaries turned to me quietly. “ I ^u -k 
here, Seymour,” he whispered.'* “Go rourul 
to this fellow's place immediately at; r 
dinner^ and offer him five pounds 
give a private shiJii'c at once in my rooii; ,, 
without mentioning who I am to hiin : 
keep the name r^uite quiet. (5ring him bark 
with you, too, 'iind come straight upstair.s 
with him, so that there may V>e no collusioi). 
We'll see just how much the fellow dii, 
tell u.s.'’ • ' 

I went, ns directed. . I found the Seer .r 
very rcmarkal,)]e‘ and interesting person. IK* 
stood about Sir ('harles’s own height, l,.ul 
was slimmer and straighter, with an afpiiiin.: 
no.se, strangely ]>ieia’ing eyes, very large, bla* k 
pu})ils, and a finely chiselled, (;lo.se-sha\en 
face like the bust of Antinous in oi:r 
hall in Mavfair. \\'hat gave* him liis rno-i 
c'haraeteristic touch, however, was his c.xld 
head of hair, curly and wavy like Paderewski'.^ 
standing out in a halo round his high wliiie 
forehead and his ddi('ale jirofile. 1 could 
sei; at a glance why he succeeded so well in 
impressing womt'n : lu* had the look of a 
poet, a singer, a prophet. 

“ I have ('«.)ir.e round,” I said, “ to ask 
whether you will consent to give a siamr at 
euK'c in a friend’s roeuns ; and my ])rinc'i])ai 
wishes me to add that he is pre|)ared to pay 
five juuinds as the price of the entertain 
ment.'’ 

Sefior Antonio Herrera that was what he 
called hiinself laowed to me with impressive 
Spanish politeness. His dusky olive cheeks 
were wrinkled with a smile of gentle contempt 
as lie answere(.l, gravely 

“ I do npt sell my gifts ; 1 bestow them 
freely. If your fpend- your anonymous 
friend desires to hehold the cosmic wonders 
that are wrought ihrojugh my hands, I am 
glad to show them to him. Fortunately, as 
ofltm ha])pens when it isf necessary to con 
vince and confound a sceptic (for that your 
friend is a sre])lic I feel in.stinctively), 1 chance 
to have no engagements at ‘all this evening.’' 
,He ran his hand through his fine, long hair, 
reflecti\ ely. “ Ves, I go,” he continued, as 
if addressing some unknown presence that 
hovered alK)ut the ceiling ; “ 1 go ; come 
with me ! ” Then he put on his broad 
sombrero, with its crimson ribbon, wrapped 
a clonk round his shoulders, lighted a 
cigarette, and strode forth by my side towards 
the 'Hotel des Anglais. 

He talked little by the way, and that little 
in curt sentences. He seemed "buried in 
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“ Cfood evening,” he said. ** You 
are the host. My souPs sight tells 
me so.” , * ^ 

“ (lood shot,” Sii» Charles an- 
swered. ‘"'rhese fellows hfive to be 
quick wit ted, you know, Mrs. Mao 
ken/.ie, or they’ll never g(*l on at it.” 

'I'he ^ccr ga/etl about him, and 
siniltHl blankly at a person or two 
whose faces lie seemed to retogni.st*’ 
from a j previous existence. 'rhen 
('haiie.s liegan to ask him a few sim|)lc 
questions, not about himself, Iml aliout 
me, just to test him. lie answered 
most of them with surjjrising correct- 
ness. “Ills name? 1 lis nayie begins 

with an S I think -- \'ou vaW him 

Seymour." He paused long between 
each clause, as il the facts were re- 
v(‘aled to him slowly. “ Si-ymour • 
M’ilbraham l\arl of Strafford. No, 
not 1‘iarl of Strafford ! Seymour Wib 
braham Wentworth, 'rheia* strcins to 
lie some connection in .sonieliody’s 
mind now jireseiit between Wentworth 
and Strafford. 1 am not I'diglish. I 
do not know what ’it mean.s. ilut they 
arc soinehcuv the s.'ime name, Went- 
worth and Strafford.” 


He gazed around apparently for con- 
firmation. A lady came to his rescue. 


dee]) thought ; indeed, w’hen wc reached the 
door and 1 turned in, he walked a step or two 
farl.hta on, as if not noticing to w'hal plai'e 
1 had brought him. d’hen he drew himself 
uj) short, and gazed around twin for a 
moment. “ Ha, the Anglais,” he .said and 
1 may mention in passing that his h'.nglish, 
in spite of a slight southern accent, was 
idiomatic and e.xcellenl. “ It ;s here, then ; 
it is here !” He was ^addressing oru'e more 
the unseen presence. 

I smiled to thipk that these childiMi 
devices wen* intended to deceive Sir (diaries 
Vandrift. Not (piite the sort of man (as the 
City of London knows) to lie taken in l»y 
hocus-pocus. • And all this, 1 saw, wais the 
ehea]>est and ftiost comnion])lace eonjurer’s 
})atter. ^ 

’\\’e went upstairs to our rooms. Charles 
had gathered together a few friends to watch 
the iierformance. I'he Seer entered, wrapt 
in thought. He was in evening dress, but 
a red sash round his waist ga\’e a touch of 
picturesqueness and a dash of ('oSnir. He 
paused for a moment in the middle of the 
salon, without letting his eyes rest on ar^body 
or anything. 'Then he walked sifraight up to 
Charlesf and held out his dark hand. 


* •“Wentworth was the surnann; of tlu? great 
Earl of .Strafford,” sla* murmured, gently ; 
“ and 1 was wondering, as you s])oke, 
whether Mr. ^\''cntwor^h migiil i)0ssihly be 
d(r.sccn(le<l from liirn.” 

“ He is,” the Seer replied, instantly, with 
a Hash of those dark (*vcs. And I tliought 
this curious ; for tliough my father always 
maintaiijed the ro-ality oi the relationship, 
there was one link wanting to complete the 
])edigTee. He could not make sure that the 
Hon. 'I hoinas Wilbraham >Vent\vortli was 
^he father c/ Jonathan W’entworlh, the 
llristol horse- dealer, from whom we are 
des< -'ended. 

“Where was J born?’' Sir (Jharles inter- 
rupted, corning suddenly tf) his own ca.se. 

1'he Seer dapped his two hands- to his 
forehead and held it between them, as if to 
I)revent it from bursting. “ Africa,” he said, 
slowly, as the facts narrowed down, so to 
speak. “ South Africa ; Cape of (iood 
Mope; Jansenville ; He Witt Street. 1840,” 
“by Jove, he’s correct, ’’.Sir (.’harles mut- 
tered. “He seems really to do it. Still, he 
may have found jne out. He may have 
known where Jie was coming.” 

“ I nev5r gave a hint,” I answered ; “ till he 
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reached the door, he didn’t even know to 
what hotel I was piloting trim." 

The^Seer stroked \\\^ chin softly. His eye 
appeared to nv.; to ha\'C a furtive gleam in it. 
‘‘Would you like me to tell you the numher 
of a bank-note inclosed in an envelope?” he 
asked, casually. 

“do out of the room,'’ Sh* C’harlcs said, 
“while 1 pass it round the C()m])any.” 

Sehor Herrera disappeared]. Sir Charles 
passed it round cautiously, holding it all the 
time in his own hand, but letting his guests 
see the number. 'I'lien he placed it in an 
enveloj)e and gummed it down firmly. 

The .Seer returned. His keen eyes swept 
the corn|iany with a com])rehensive glance. 
He shook his shaggy mane, 'riien he took 
the envelope in his hands and gazed at it 
fixedly. “AF, 73549,” he nnswwid, in a 
slow tone. “ A Hank of I'Lngland note for 
fifty pounds — exchanged at the Casino for 
gold WHjn yesterday at Monte C\irlo.” 

“ I see how he did that,” Sir ( Charles said, 
triumphantly. “ He; must have changed it 
there himself ; and then 1 changed it back 
again. In point of hu t, I rememlier seeing 
a fellow' with long liair loafing about. Still, 
it’s capital conjuring.” 

“ He can see through matter,” one of the 
ladies interposed. It was Madame Hicardet. 
“He can see through a box.” She di\nv a 
little gold vinaigrette, such as our graitd-< 
mothers used, from her dress-[)ocket. “ What 
is in this?” she inquired, holding it up to 
him. 

Sehor Herrera gazed through it. “ I'liree 
gold coins,” he rejilied, knitting his lirows 
with the effort of seeing into the box : 
“one, an American five dollars ; one, a 
French ten -franc piece ; one, i\vcnl|’ marks, 
German, of the old Emjieror A\hlliam.” 

She opened the box and passed it round. 
Sir Charles smiled a quiet smile. 

“ Confederacy ! ” he muttered, lialf to hinij 
Self. “ Confederacy ! ” 

The Seer turned to him w'ith a sullen air. 
“You want a better sign?” he said, in a very 
impressive voice. “A sign that will convince 
you ! ‘Very well : you have a letter in your 
left waistcoat pocket — a crumpled-up letter. 
Do you wish me to read it out ? 1 w'ill, if 

you desire it.” 

It may seem to those who know’ Sir 
Charles incredible, hut, 1 am bound to 
adupt, my brother- in -law’ coloured. What 
that letter contained, I cannot say ; he only 
ansTCred, vefy testily and t'vasively, “No, 

; thank you ; I won’t trouble yop. "I'he exhihi- 
i tion you have already given us of your skill 


in this kind more than amply suffices.” Ai 1 
his fingers strayed nervously to his waistcn ,t 
pockiit, as if he was half afraid, even th- ,, 
Senor Herrera would read it. e 

I fancied, too,‘ he glanced .somewh.: 
anxiously towards Madame Picardet. 

I'he Seef bowed courteously. “ Your wii , 
senof, is law,” he said. “ I make it 
principle, though 1 can see through rjK 
things, invariaj)l\’*to respect tiie secrecies anfi 
sanctities. If it w'cre not so, 1 might dissol\< 
society. For winch of us is there wjio cou!<i 
bear the w’Tiole truth being told about him ? 
He gazed around the roopi. An unpleasaiv 
thrill supervmed. Most of us felt lhir> 
uncanny Spanish American knew really ton 
much. And some of us were engaged in 
financial oj)erations. 

“ For example,” the Seer continued, blandly, 
“1 happened a few weeks ago to travel dow'ii 
herefrom Paris by train with a very intelligimt 
man, a company jrromoter. He had in hi^ 
bag some documents — some confidential 
documents ” : lie glanced at Sir Charles. 
“V'ou know the kind of thing, my dear sir; 
reports from experts — from mining engineers. 
You may have seen some such ; marked, 
strictly privaicTr 

“They form an element in high finance,” 
Sir Charles admitted, ('.oldly. 

“Precisely,” the Seer murmured, his 
accent for a moment less Spani.sh than 
before. “ And, as they w’ere marked strictly 
private^ T res})ect, of c(.)urse, the seal of 
confidence. 'fhat’s all 1 wish to say. 
T hold it a duty, being intrusted with 
such powers, not to use them in a manner 
w’hich may annoy or incommode my fellow- 
creatures.” 

“ Your fepllng does you honour,” Sir 
Charles answered, wilk some acerbity. I'hcn 
he whispered in my ear : “ Confounded clever 
scbundrel, Sey ; rather w;ish w e hadn’t brought 
liim here.” 

.Senor Herrera seemed intuitively to divine 
this w’ish, for he interposed, in a lighter and 
gayer tunc : - - 

“ I wall now show' you a different and more 
interesting embodiment of occult power, for 
which w^e shall need a somew’hat subdued 
arrangement of surrounding lights. Would 
you mind, sehor host— -for 1 have purposely 
abstained from reading your name on the 
brain of anyone present — would you mind 
my turnibg down this lamp just a little? . . . 
So ! That will do. Now, this one ; and 
this ohe. FIxactly ! that’s right.” He poured 
a few grains, of powder out of a packet into a 
saucer. “Next, a match, if yoit please. 
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! . .:\nk you ! ” It burnt with a strange green 
:it. He drew from his pocket a card, and 
;,),lueed a little ink-bottle. “Have fou a 
n ? '\hc asked. 

1 iiihtantly brought on(*. Hejianded it to 
Charles. “ Oldige me,” he sai^i, “by 
sitting your name there.” And ite indicated 
.1 place in the centre of the card, whi('lf had 
embossed •edge, with a small middle 
square of a different colour.* , 
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The Seer strode forward. “ Give me the 
envelope,” he sai^. He took it in his hand, 
walked o\ er toward*; the fire - pla4'C, and 
solemnly burnt it. “ vSee — it •crumldes into 
ashes,” he cried. Then he came back to the 
middle of the room, close to the green light, 
rolled up his sleeve, and held his arm before 
Sir Charles. There, in bloocbred letters, my 
brother-in-law read the tume, “Charles, 
X'andrift,” in his own handwriting ! 



Sir Charles has a natural disinclination to 
signing his name without knoiX’ing why. 
“ U'hat do you want with it ?^' he asked. (A 
millionaire’s signature has so many uses.) 

“ 1 want you to put the (ard in an 
envelope,” the Seer replied, “*and then to 
burn it. After that, !• shall show you your 
own name written in letters of blood on my 
arm, in your own handwriting.” 

Sir Charles took the pen. If the sig- 
nature was to be burned as soon as finished, 
he didn’t mind giving it. He wrote his 
name in his* usual firm, dear style - the 
writing of a man who knows his worth and 
is not afraid of drawing a cheque for fi\;e 
thousand. 

Look at it long,” the Seer said, from the 
other side of the room. l ie had not watched 
him write it. 

Sir Charles stared at it fixedly. The Seer 
w^as really beginning to produce an impression. 

“ Now, put it in that envelope,” the Seer 
exclaimed. * 

Sir Charles, like a lamb, f^aced it a.s 
directed? 
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“ I see how that’s done,” Sir Charles 
murmured, drawing back. “ It's a clever 
delusion ; but still, I sec through it. It’s 
like that ghost-book. Vour ink was deej) 
given ; your light was green : you made me 
look at it long ; and then 1 saw the same 
thing written on the skin of your arm in 
complementary colours.” 

“ You think so ? ” the Seer rcjilied, with a 
*:urious curl of* tlie lip. 

“I’m sure of it,” Sir Charles answered. 

Quick as lightning, the St er again rolled up 
his sleeve. “ 'Fhat’s your name,” he cried, in a 
very clear voice, “ but not your whole name. 
What do you say, then, to my right ? Is this 
one also a comjilementary cailour ? ” He 
held his other arm out. Tliere, in sea-green 
letters, I read the name, “Charles O’Sullivan 
Vandrift.” It is rny brother-in-law's full 
baptismal designation ; but he has dro|)ped 
the O’Sullivan for many years past, and, to 
say the truth, doesn’t like it He is a little 
bit ashamed of his mother’s fainily. 

Charles^ glanced, at it hurriedly. “Quite 
‘right,” he* said, “quite right!” But his^ 
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voice was hollow, I could guess he didn’t 
care to continue the shvar. He could see 
througji the man, of course : but it was clear 
the fellow knew too much about us to be 
entirely iTleasant. 

“"Turn up the lights,” I said, and a 
servant turned them. “.Shall I say coffee 
and benedictine? ” 1 whispered to Vandrift. 

By all means,’’ he answered, “ An3^thing 
to keep this fellow from further im|)ertinences ! 
And, I say, don’t you think you’d better 
suggest at tile same time that the men should 
smoke ? Ew-n these ladies are not above a 
cigarette some of them.” 

'I'here was a sigh of relief. 'I’he lights 
burned brightly. 'I'he Seer for the moment 
retired from liusiness, so to sj)eak. He 
accejited a jiartaga with a very good grace, 
sipped his coffee in a (a)rner, and chatted to 
the lady who had suggested Strafhird with 
marked politeness. lie was a ])olished 
gentleman. 

Next morning, in the hall of the hot(*l, I 
saw Madame Picardet again, in a neat tailor- 
made travelling dress ; evidently bound for 
the railway-station. 

What, off, Madame Picardet ? ” I cried. 

She .smiled, and held out her [)rettily- 
glovecl hand. “ Yes, I’m off,” she answered, 
archly, “ Florence, or Rome, or somewhere. 
Tve'drained Nice dry- like a sucked orange. 
Got all the fun 1 ('an out of it. Now 
Fm.away again to my beloved Italy.” 

But it struck me as odd that, if Italy was 
her game, she went hy the omnilms which 
takes down to the /rui/i dc /k.xv for Paris. 
However, a man of the world aecepts what a 
lady tells him, no matter liow improbable ; 
and 1 confess, for ten days or so, I thought 
no more about her, or the Seer eith^er. 

At tlie end of that time, our fortnightly 
pass-book came in from the l^ank in I .ondon. 
It is part of my duty, as the millionaire’s 
secretary, to make u[) this l>f)ok once a fort- 
night, and to compare the cancelled cheques* 
with Sir C’harles’s counterfoils. On this 
particular occasion, 1 happened to observe 
what 1 can only describe as a very grave dis- 
crepancy. In fact, a dis('rei)anry of ^5,000. 
On the wrong side, too. Sir Charles was 
debited with ^^5,000 more than the total 
amount that was shown on the counterfoils. 

I examined the book with care. I'he 
^urce of the error was obvious. It lay in a 
cheque to Self pr Bearer, for ^^"5,000, signed 
by Sir C’harles, and evidently paid across 
the counter hi London, as it bore on its face 
no stamp or indication of' any other office. 

1 called in my brother-indaw from the 


salon to the study. Look here, Charles,” 

I said, ‘‘there’s a cheque in the book win h 
you haven’t entered.” And I handed it o 
him without comment, for 1 thought it miL, ^ 
have been ^d raw n to settle some little loss 
the tiyf or at card.s, or to make up soi 
other affaiv he didn’t desire to mention ; ; 
me.' These things will happen. 

He looked at it and star<^<l hard, d'h- p, 
he pursed up his mouth and gave a loh-, 
low “ W’hew I ” At last he turned it over aui 
remark t.Vl, “ I say, Sey, my boy, we’ve ju t 
been done jolly well brown, haven’t we ? " 

1 glanced at the cheejue. “How do y( p 
mean ? ” 1 iiupiired. 

“Why, the Seer,” he replied, still stain:.., 
at it ruefully, “ 1 don’t mind the five thnw.. 
but to think the fellow should have ganimoiK d ' 
the pair of us like that ~ ignominiou.s, I <Mi! 
it ! ” 

“How do you know it's the Seer?’ I 
asked. 

“Look at th<‘ green ink,” ho nnswtac'i. 
“Besides, 1 recollect the very shape of Ih' 
last flourish. 1 flourished a bit like that in 
the excitement of the moment, which 1 doiv; 
always do with my regular signature.” 

“ lie’s done us,” I answered, recognising it 
“But how the dickens did he manage tc* 
transfer it to the cheque ? 'rhi.s looks iik<' 
your own handwriting, Charles, not a clever 
forgery.” 

“ It is,” he .said. “ I admit it- T can’t 
deny it. Only fancy his liamhoozling me 
when I was most on my guard ! I wasn’t to 
be taken' in liy any of his silly occult tricks 
and catch-words ; but it never occurred to 
me he was going to victimize me financially 
in this way. I expected attempts at a k^an 
or an extortion ; but to collar my signature to 
a blank cheque -atrocious ! ” 

“ How did he manage it?” I asked. 

‘ “ I haven’t the fiiintest conception. I only 
know those are the words I wrote. I could 
swear to them anywhere,” 

“ 'J'hen you can’t protest the che(|ue ? ” 

“ Unfortunately, no ; it’s my own true 
signature.” 

We went that afternoon without delay to 
see the Uhief C!ommissary of Police at the 
office. He was a gentlemanly Frenchman, 
much less formal and red-tapey than usual, 
and he spoke excellent Englisli, with an 
American accent, having actecl, in fact, as a 
detective in New York for about ten years in 
his early manhood. 

“Fgue.ss,” he said slowly, after hearing our 
story, “ you’ve been victimized right here by 
Colonel Clay, gentlemen.” 




“i (;[;lss vou’vt i!i;r-.N v/c / 


“ W’ho is C'olonel Clay?’’ Sir (.'harles 
askcnl 

“ 'rhat’s just what I want to know,” the 
(k)mmissary answered, in his curious 
Anierican-French-EnL^lish. “ lie is a ('oloncl, 
because he occasionally givLS hinistdf a coin 
mission ; he is called (.’olonel Clay, because 
he appears to jiossess an indiarubber face, 
and he can mould it like clay in the hand> of 
the potter. Real name, unknoivn. Nation 
ality, equally French aitd English. Address, 
usually Europe. Profession, former luake-r 
of wax figures to thg Musee (Jrevin. Age, 
what he chooses. Employs his knowledge to 
mould his own nose and cheeks, with wax 
additions, to the character he desires to 
personate. Aquiline, this time, you say. 
Hem U Anything like these photograjihs ? ” 

He rummaged in his desk and handed u^; 
two. 

** Not in the least,” Sir Charles answered ; 
‘‘except, perhaps, as to the neck, everything 
here is quite unlike him.” 

“ 7'hen that’s the Colonel ! ” the Commis- 
sary answered, with decision, ruboing his 
hands in glee. “ Look here,” and he took 
out a pencil and rapidly sketched the ofitline 
of one of the two faces — that of a bland- 
looking 3 >oung man, with no expression worth 

Vol. xi. — 84. « 


mentioning. “ 'riiere’s tlie (doUmel in his 
••siitiple disguise. Very good. Now watch 
me : figure to yourself that he adds here a 
tiny patch of wax to liis nose - an aquiline 
bridge just so ; well, you have him right 
there! : and tlie chin, ah, one touch ; now, for 
hair, a wig: for complexion, nothing easier: 
that’s the [irofile of your rascal, isn’t it?” 

“Exactly,” we both murmured. By two 
curves ci the pencil, and a shock of false 
hair, the face was transmuted. 

“ He had very large eyes, with very big 
])upils, though, ’ 1 objected, looking dose ; 
* and the man' in the photograph here has 
’them small and boiled-fishy.” 

“1'hat's so,” the Commissary answered. 
“A drop of belladonna expands — and pro- 
duces the Seer ; five grains of ojiium contract 
— and give a dead-alive, stupidly -innocent 
appearance. U^ell, you leave this affair to 
me, gentlemen. Fll see the fun out. I 
don’t say I’ll catch him for you ; nobody 
ever yet has caught Colonel C7ay ; but PH 
explain how he did the trick ; and that ought 
to be consolation enough to a man of your 
means for a trifle of five thousapd ! ” 

“ You arc not the conventional French 
office-hoide^, M. le Commissaire,” I ventured 
to interpose. , 
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“ You bet I ” tile Commissary replied, and 
drew himself u[) like a Captain of infantry. 

** Mescieurs,” he confinued, in I’Yeneh, with 
the utmp.st flignity, “1 shall devote the re- 
sources of this office t(» tracing out the crime, 
and, if possible, to effectuating the arrest of 
the culpable.” 

We telegraphed to London, of course, and 
we wrote to the bank, with a full description 
of the suspected person, but I need hardly 
add tliat nothing came of it. 

'I'liree days laUu', the ('ommissary called 
at our hotel. “Well, gentlemen,” he said, 

“ I am glad to .say I have discovered e\ery- 
thing ! ” 

“Whit? Arrested the Seer ? ” Sir (.Charles 
crit!d. 

I’lie ('ommissary drew' back, almost 
horrified at the suggestion. 

“ Arresteii ( 'olonel (..'lay?” hc^ exclaimed. 

‘‘ A/ii/s^ monsieur, we are only human ! 
Arrested him? Nt.i, not (juite. ILit trat'ked 
out how he did it. 'I'hal is alrtady 
much to unravel (.'olonel (^ay, gentle- 
men I ” 

“ ^Vell, whal do you make of it?” Sir 
C'harles asked, crestfallen. 

'I'lkt ( Commissary sat down and gloated 
over his disrovei)'. It was ('lear a well- 
filanned erinie amused him vastly. “ In the 
first ]>la(.:e, monsieur," lie saiil, '* disabusi' 
your miiul oi tin* i<!ea that when mon.sfeui’ 
your seerelary went out to fetch Sehor 
.Herrera, that night, .Seuor Herrera didn't 
know to vvliose n.)oms he was coming. Ouite 
otherwise, in ]>oint (»f fai t. 1 do not doubt 
niysel’ that Sehor Henaaa, or ('olonel (.'lay 
(call him which you like), came to Niie this 
winter for no othei pur[>ose tlian just to 
rob you.” c 

“ but J .sent for him," iny brother in-la w 
interpo.sed. 

“ Yes ; he 7Ht’iint you to send for him. He 
fon'ed a card, so to speak. • if lie eouldiVt 
do that, 1 giu.'ss he would be a ])reUy poor 
conjurer. He had a laily of his own - his 
wife, let us say, or his si.ster stopping here 
at this hotel : a ('ertaiii Madame Ihcardet. 
Through her, he induced several ladies of 
your circle to attend his scanccs. She and 
they spoke to you about liim, and aroused 
your curiosity. You may bet your bottom 
dollar that when he came to this room, he 
came read)' primed and prepared with emiless 
facts about both ol you." 

^Yhat fpoLs w'e have been, Sey,” my 
brother-in-law exclaimed.* ** I see it all now. 
That designing woman sent rqund before 
dinner to say I ivanted to meet him ; and by 


the time you got there, he w’as read\ i 
bamboozling me.” 

“ *l'hat's so,'’ the Commissary answer, i 
“ He had your name ready ])fiinted*on h, ,;ii 
his arms ; f,nd he*’ had made other prep.i;,;. 
tions cf still greater imjiortaiiee.” 

‘^You mean the cheque. Well, how .f d 
he get it?” 

'i'he (Commissary o})ened tlfe door. “( on;., 
in,” he saidi ‘'And a young man enin ij 
whom we recogniseil at once as the (li;. f 
clerk in ^ the Foreign J )epartni(:rrit of ii,, 
Oedit Marseillais, the principal bank ni! 
along the Riviera. * 

“State wlyit you know of this cheque," n,, 
(.'ommissary said, showing it to him, for \ i 
had handed it over to the police as a pii / r 
of evidence, 

“About four weeks since ” the clnk 

began. 

“Say ten da ns before your scance^' lii- 
( 'ommissary interposed. 

“ A gentleman with very long hair and asi 
aquiline iio.se, dark, strange, and handsome, 
called ill at my department and asked it I 
could him the name of Sir Cliaric' 
X'arulrifts I .ondon banker. He said he h:i'i 
a sum to }.Kiyin tc,> y(.)ur ererlit, and asked ii 
wi! would forward it for liini. 1 told him a 
was irregular lor us to receive the money, a^ 
yon had no account w’ith us, l.)ut that yom 
Janulon bankers were I )arby, Hrumniorui, 
and Rothenberg, LimiU'd.” 

“ Q^iite right,'’ Sir ( 'harles murmured. 

“ 'Fwo days later a lady, Madame Idcardet, 
who was^ a customer of ours, brought in a 
good checiue for three hundred pounds, 
signed by a first-rate name, and asked us to 
pay it in on her behalf to Darby, Drummond, 
and RcHhcKberg’s, and to ojien a I.ondon 
aceoimt with them fo'r her. We did so, and 
recedve-d in reply a cheque book.” 

“ Frcmi whic'n this checpie was taken, as I 
learn from the number, liy telegram from 
London,” the (Jommissary put in. “Also, 
that on the same day on which your cheque 
was cashed, Madame Picafdet, in London, 
withdrew her balance.” 

t “ But how did the fellow get me to sign 
the cheque?” Sir Charles cried, “Hovv^did 
he manage the card trick ? ” 

'Fhe Commissary produced a similar card 
from his pocket. “ Was that the sort of 
thing ? he asked. 

“Preci.sely! A facsimile.” 

“ 1 thought so. Well, our Colonel, I find, 
bought a packet of such cards, intended for 
admission to a religiou.s function, at a shop in 
the (Juai Mass^na. He cut out the centre, 




and, see here ” 'Fhe Commissary turned 

it o\er, and showed a of ]'»aper i)asted 
neatly o\'er the ha('k ; this he tore off, and 
there, concealed l)ehind it, lay a folded cheque, 
with only lhe])]a('e where the signature shoiild 
he written showing through on the fa<’e which 
the Seer had preseiUetl to us. “ I call that 
a neat trick,” the Commissary 'Vemarked, 
with professional enjoyment of a really good 
deception. 

“ But he burnt the envelope l)efore my 
eyes,” Sir Charles exclaimed. • 

Pooh ! ” the Ounmissary answ'cred. 
“What would he be worth as a conjurer, 
anyway, if he couldni substitute one envelo*pe 
for another between the table and the fire- 
place without your noticing it? And Colonel 
Clay, you must remeinboi', is a prince among 
conjurers.” 

“ ^Vcll, it’s *a comfort to know we Ve 
identified our man, and the woman who w.'vs 


with him.” Sir (diaries said, with a slight sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ 'Fhe next thing will he, of course, 
you'll follow them uj) on these clues in 
J'ifigland anti arrest them ? ” 

'Die ('ommissary shrugged his sluiulders. 
“Arrest them !” lie ext'laimed, much anui.sed. 
“ Ah, monsieur, but yon are sanguine ! No 
oftit’er of justice? has cN t r succeeded in arrt?st* 
ing le (Jolonel k'aoutehoiir, as we call him in 
French. He is as slippery as an eel, that 
man. He wriggles through tiiir fingers, 
Supj>osc#even we caugiit him, what ton Id w'e 
pnn e ? J ask you. Noliody wlio has seen 
him once can ever swear to him again in his 
next impersonation. He is impnyahJi\ this 
^ood Ctjlonel. * On the day when I arrest 
him, 1 assure you, monsieur, 1 shall con- 
sider myself the smartest i>olice-officer in 
Europe.” 

‘MVell, I shall catch him yet,” Sir (diaries 
an.swered, and rehijjsed intf> silence. 





N tlu'sc tUiys of se?isational 
trials and extraordinan’ octair- 
vonci;s, it is strange to look 
hack into the Middle Ages and 
note the peculiar develo[)ments 
of superstition and fancy in 


those remote times. Not only were the 


punishments given cruel and uncouth — the 
crimes themselves • ^ 


were no fewer than ninety- two trials of 
animals recorded between the years ri2o 
and 1740 — the last sufferer being an 
unfortunate eow'. 

The delinquents were not only those 
animals who had committed direct assaults 
u|x>n humanity. There is a kind of justice 
in bringing a bull to trial for goring a man 
to death, or a dog 


were t)ften horrible 
beyond belief, and 
in most cases the 
witnesses had 
nearly as hard a 
time of it as the 
accused. 

But the horror 
and cruelty of the 
judgments of the 
Middle Ages were 
sometimes lighten- 
ed by scenes which 
seem irresistibly 
comical to us now, 
though at the time 
they w'ere enacted 
in perfect good 
faith. Strange 
cr i ni inal s some- 
times appeared at 
a meditxval Bar, 
^ either in person* or 
; by proxy, to r,eceive 
the punishment of 
their crimes. In 

■ l*Vance alone there 

♦ 



**AN UNFORTUNATB COW.’* 


for killing a little 
child. Rut the 
mediieval intellect 
went further, and 
saw malicious in- 
tent in any annoy- 
ance of men ■ by 
beasts and insects. 
There was a regular 
course of proce- 
dure to be followed, 
and all things were 
done decently and 
in order. 

Fo*r example, in 
cases where a dis- 
trict was overrun 
by rats, mice, 
locusts, fleas, or 
other pests, the 
ordinary course was 
to appoilit an advo- 
cate to plead for 
the accused crea- 
tures, and then to 
summon them 
publicly thfiee times 


c 



ANIMALS ON TRIAL, 



t.) appear before the 
< ourt. If they did not 
iippear at the third 
summons, tl?e case was 
tried in their absence ; 
and if their advocate 
( oiild not make a good 
defence for them, they 
were ordered* to leave 
the country before a 
<'erlain date, under 
j)en:ilty ’of exorcism. 

I'his penalty was gener- 
ally enforced, although, 
astonishing to relate, 
the creatures often 
seemed to become even 
more abundant and 
destructive than ever 
after being exorcised. 

'J'his, however, was 
always ])ut down to the 
power of Satan, and did 
not shake the hiith of the people in the least. 

There is, however, an account of some 
leeches who were tried at Lausanne, in the 


“the leeches in the dock —sen ten cel ! ” 

• 

year 1451, who behaved in a much more 
satisfactory manner, d'hey had been foiyid 
guilty of infesting the country and annoying 
the inhabitants, and a few of them were , 


caught and broughi? 
into c»urt to hear the 
Sentence, whi#i was; 
the usual* ord<?r to leave 
the place within three 
days under pain of 
exorcism, \Vhether the 
leeches did not quite 
understiind, or whether* 
they were contuma- 
cious, does not trans- 
pire ; Init it is placed 
iiI)on record that they 
failed to depart within 
the i)res('ribed limit, 
were exon'isefl with all 
due ceremony, and im- 
mediately commenced 
t(.) die off day after 
(lav, so that in a little 
lime the whole race was 
exterminated. 

A very curious trial 
of rats is recorded to have taken place at Autun 
in the fifteenth century. M. (!)hassens^e, an 
advocate of the place, was aj>pointed to plead 
for them ; and very well he 
did it, actually getting his 
clients off I They were 
accused of api)earing in great 
numbers and annoying the 
townspeople, and were sum- 
moned to appear before the 
Court. The first plea of M» 
Chassensc^e was that the 
rats were unal)le to attend 
upon the day named because 
ail of them had been sum- 
moned to appear, and as 
some of them were very 
young and others sick and infirm, they 
re(tuired a longer time to prepare for their 
journey. The Court admitted the plea, 



1 HE ILEA CHARGED WITH MALICIOUS INTENT.'" 
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“ SOMK OF THEM WEKIK VERY YOUNG AM) OTHERS SICK AND INFJKM." 


and granted an 
extension of time. 

Still the rats did 
not appear, and 
their advocate 
brought forward 
another plea. He 
declared that his 
clients were ready 
and willing to 
come and were 
only restrained by 
bodily fear. They 
considered the 
.Court was bound 
to protect them as 
they came by its 
order, and there- 
fore requested that, 
before they ap- 
peared in the open 
streets, the cats of 
the neighbourhood 
should be^ bound 
over to keep the peace. Th5 Court acknow- 
ledged the justice of the request ; but the 
townspeople, who were the plaintiffs in the 
action, refused to be responsible for their cats. 
The whole thing reads like some child’s story ; 
but the records of Autun bear witness to the 
truth of it. The cause was determined in 
fitvour of the rats, as they were willing to 
, ^pear ; and we can only suppose that they 
' were allowed henceforth to pursue their 
idepredations unmolested. It is not men- 
v^doned what Reward they gave to their 
advocate, w^o certainly deserved well of 

, some cases we are teld creatures 
obeying thp order to leave at once, and 



marching away in troops in the broad light of 
day ! Some of them committed suicide, 
and plunged by hundreds at a time into thv 
sea, sooner than remain to face the exorcism 
of the Church. It is almost a pity that the 
faith of the nineteenth century will not allow 
a trial of the ancient methods upon the 
rabbits in Australia. No advocate would be 
found to plead* for them, the thunders of the 
Church would be launched upon them, and 
always supposing that they saw the thing in 
its true light, they would immediately 
commence dying, like the Lausanne leeches, 
or would march in a body to the coast, and 
cast themselves, like the Gadarene swine, 
into the sea. 
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unhappy cats were thrown into a large fire 
which was lighted by thd priests, and their 
sacrifio:* was celebrated by hyn*.ns and pro- 
^sessions of dergy and people. Perhaps the 
aniipals who were brought up for regular 
. trial had a better time of it than those who 
fell into the hands of the Church : exorcism 
certainly could not have htfrt as much as 
burning alive. 

One of the strangest of all mediaeval trials 
took place at Basle, 
in 1474, when a cock 
was accused of the dia- 
bolical crime of laying 
an' egg. A cock’s egg, 
as ever) body knows, 
was a thing most 
eagerly desired by all 
witches and wizards, 
and at that time such 
people were devoutly 
believed in and held in 
general horror. Tha 
cock, therefore, had no 



chance. By supplying an article which could 
be used for all kinds of wickedness, he was 
clearly an accessory bl&ore the fact. It was 
of no avail that his advocate angued that the 
laying of ap egg wus an involuntary act, not 
prerneditated, and as such ought not to be 
punished. He have contested tliat 

the action show^ed distinct originality on 
the part of the cock, ando should there- 
fore be admired instead of condemned. 

But, whatever his de- 
fence, it unavail- 
ing. Public opinion 
was dead against him. 
The end of the affair 
was that the unfor- 
tunate cock was burnt 
at the stake, and his 
egg with him, as a 
warning to all sorcerers, 
and to such of his kind 
as might be tempted 
to follow his pernicious 
example. 


THE COCK ACCUSED OF LAYING AN EGG." 



Heroes of the Albert Medal. 

I.^ S. Lewis. 



HE Albert TS^d;il may be de- 
scribed as a \'ictoria Cross for 
civilians. It was instttuted by 
a Royal Warrant, *dated the 
71 h ^of March, 1S66, which 
luid rederenre to one medal 
■nly, to 1)0 awarded exclusively for gallantry 
fi saving life at sea. 

A siibse» juent warrant, however, dated 12th 
\|)ril, 1^67, re- 
,ok(‘d the first war- 
arU;, and create/ 1 
nstiiad two new 
lee<,»rations, styled 
espectivtiy 'I'he 
Mbert Medal of 
lui First Class 
nid “'rhe Albert 
Medal of the 
Second Class.” 

The medal was 
xtended to cases 
)f gallantry in sav- 
ng life on land by 
Royal Warrant 
lated the 30th of 
Aiail, 1877. 

The Albert 
Medal of the 
“ First Class” con- 
dsts pf a gold oval- 
shaped badge, or 
ciecoration, enarn* 
elled in dark blue, 
with a monogram 
rom{X)sed of the 
letters “ V ” and 

‘^:A” interlaced, and with an anchor erect in 
gdld,. The whole is surrounded by a (barter 
in bronze, inscribed in raised letters of gokl* 
Gallantry in Saving Life at Sea,” and 
the tjjedal is suirnounted by a representation 
of the croWh of Prince Consort. It 

is;\#s^ dark blue riband, 

34^ in width, with f(^ir white 

lph^d^n^d 

« Tfc Second Class ” Medal is a, similar 
enanielled badge, but 
bronze,' widv.a;riband .oi|ly '■5%n'.:«n 'Width., 

V ilie find; 



ffJKST CLASS ADtHkT MKDn.l. 
“ SEA,” 


have no anchors, and both enamel and 
rii)ands arc red, inst(:‘ad of blue. ,, 

det'orations arc made by IMiillips, of Coct " 
spur Slret‘t : and it is an interesting fact that 
the man who engraved the inscription on the : 
very first medal was also engiiged on the very 
latest one granted. In fact, the niuking of 
these medals, whitL are built up by hand, ; 
instead of being struck from a die as the 
Victoria C'rosses are, is piacli(,‘ally left entirely 
to one family of w(.)rkincn. 

'Fhe great aim of tlu* Ministers who 
recommend All x-rt Medal cases to the Queen / 
is to keep the standard of gallantry as high 
as possible ; hence it is that among the few 
ty[)ical cases 1 have been able to select, 
there will be found somjLi of tiu^ subliniest 
instances of heroic self-sacrifice that the 
world has ever known. 

'Fhe very first man to receive thi.s coveted 
decoration was Mr. Samuel Popplestont‘, 
a Devonshire farmer, whose case was , 
•“Ollazctted ” on the J5th of June, 1866. 

Here is the story. Tlie Spirit 0/ ike . 

Oiratiy a banjuc of - 
557 tons, with 



crew of m 
hands and twenty-; 
four passengers,:/ 
was wrecked orir; 
the rocks, 4ooydse;i 
to the west of Stall’ ;■ 
Point, Devon, on/; 
Friday, the zjtd/: 
of March, i 864 ; 
The vessel hadv; 
been in a bad Wy 
lV)r some time 
vious to the wreck,// 
Several of her crew ;/ 
were sick, and tbb ■■ 
mates and'paism-// 
gets werC' trying to':;-' 

w^Ork ■ ;ber, ; ■‘v^heii// 

she was caught in 
a strong gale fram 
'the ,§'6ufh*wet5ti/’; 
and presently, 
‘Vdooaied to ■deS''';;;'; 
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newspaper men say whep describing a big 
fire, * 

Poffplestorje obsert'ed the peril of the 
vessel, and knew that if she failed to weather 
the' rocks, she must t^ventunlly be lost and 
every soul with her, unless assistance could 
be rendered from the shore.,, He, therefore, 

• dispatched a messenger on one of his own 
horses to 'for Cross to rouse the villagers, 
and another mounted messenger to give 
information to the coastguards. By this 
time the vessel had strm k tlie rocks, and 
began to break ii[) rajjidly, Making a small 
coil of rope, Popjdestone, alone and iinaidt^l, 
proceeded nirnl)ly along the storm-swept 
shore, from rock to rock, like a middle aged 
chamois, to get nearer the vessel. 1^' tfiis 
time the wind was, teehnii'ally speaking, 
blowing at ‘‘force n,” 
that is, a storm nearly 
equal to a hurricane, 
accompanied by blind- 
ing rain and a W'xy 
heavy and dangerous sea. 

While P 0 1 q ) I e s 1 0 e 
was standing on the rock 
' nearest to the ship, en- 
deavouring to eflect a 
communication, he was 
washed off into the swirl- 
ing, raging sea; but, by 
; a great effort on his part, 
and by the help of a re- 
ttirning wave, lie regained 
his footing ; • and from 
this perilous position be 
succeetied in saving the 
lives of the mate and 
f of the crew ; after- 

conveying them ' • 

the reach of of an AlUnt Medal.) 





f<'nu» a Phoi». bff itrt. J. IhiyM, t< 


Now, I think I may be permitted to .say 
heroic as Po[>j)ksione’s action uif-. 
| 4 oubtedly was, he would not even receive a 
. Seebpd CMass medal were he to go through 
experience again. The fact is, the 
^«t^^ndatd of xVlbert Medal heroism has steadily 
bri^eh j and the First Gla?iS decoration is only 
! granted w'hen it is nothing short of a miracle 
iVjJthat the hero escape.s with hi-s own life. 

But, jierhaps I can illustrate my meaning 
SvThetter by turning to a most weird and extra- 
case, whose details ■ would seem to 
/ be culled from the pages of JuleS Verne, 

: m of the official records that have fcen 
y, -paced at-.my' disposal. 


Mitchdl, carpenter ;, Wiliiath' S 
mtiker ; and Charles Wilson, A.B., formerlv 
seamtn of the Conference, of Bristol 
On the 9th May,^^iB77, Confeemce, the 
Amtmwn^ Und twenty-ffve or thirty otlua 
vessels^werp lying at anchor off the village of 
Hua/iillos, about 300yds. from the shore, 
loading with guano by means of lighters. 
The village itsejf consisted *of about (jnc 
hundred wooVlen l)Ouses, perched upon a 
very precipitous ridge, about 30ft. above the 
sea level, f Immediately behind the moun 
tains rise i)recipitou.sly to a height of 5,ooofi. 
'Po reach the guano, about 80ft. up the 
mountain, a z«g-zag path had been made. 

According to the statement of Captajji 
(.Icorge Williams, late master of the Con 
fereme, a severe shock of earthquake was felt 
about 8.30 p.m., tli(, 
weather being dark and 
gloomy and the sea 
strangely calm. 1’luTe 
w^as a .seaf|uake as well 
as an earthquake. M'he 
ship was found to ht,‘ 
shaking so much that 
the masts and yards 
seemed about to tumblo 
down, and the stern 
moorings ])arted. 'Ihe 
seismic d i sturba n ce In sted 
several minutes, and was 
followed by a tremendous 
commotion in the sea, 
forming whirlpools and 
aqueous mountains that 
threatened to fall upon 
and bury the ships, 'fhe 
noise of the earthquake, 
as it shook the moun- 
tains, was perfectly 
a p p ailing. M onstrous 
boulders of meteoric" iron rolkrd down 
the prec;ipitr>us sides, and, striking against 
eadi other, emitted sparks and ffanaes of fire ; 
while the cries of the guano-diggers higher up 
the mountains increased the inde.scribabfe 
horror of a scene truly calculated to de^tpy 
the nerve of the bravest on earth. : The 
earthquake was followed by three dktirbt : 
tidal Waves, which rolled in at interval^ 
al>out ten minutes, rising about joft, as sfcii : 
by marks on the shore, and causing many 
vessels to break their moorings and drag 
their anchors. What is more, the village m 
Hnayillos was practically wiped out 
While all kinds of dreadful things were in 


The Albert Medal of the and Class progress pn* unfortunate 
was, in Marche 1878, conferred upon Jphh All the 
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• his crew to ipah the 
Ix^at. ATier some hesit^^v 
tion Mitcitell, otewart; 
and Wilson vokioteerei 
their services* They 
rowed away into the hi* 
tense darkness, and after 
some time succeeded ih' 
finding and rescuing the ^ 

master of the 

and his child, together. 

with the second and third 

officers and an able 

seaman. 

k'ortunntely, tficre was 
!u.) further tidal w'UMr ; and 
wheit tlic boat returned 
to the Conference^ the dis- 
turbance (>1 the sea had, 
considcMably al,)ated, arid 
the rest of the crew were 
al)Out to abandon the\ 
barque in their other 
bont^ the Conference being 
then close on die rocks, 
with her stern and bow.s 
knocked in. Both boats 
them rowed about until 
four o’cloc k in tlie niorit"; 
itig of the joth of May^ 
returning to the shore 


other vessels, if I may say so, seemed to 
blame her for causing this frightful pande- 
moniuni on sea and larul, and so commenced 
to drive against her with great force and sur- 
prising persistency. I'he first tidal wave 
drove two vesstds across the bows of the 
Conference^ carrying away the bowsprit and 
jibboom. The sccont^ wave carried away her 
starboard bowx'r chain and at the same time 
the American vessel Geneva^ airrying 2 , 4 «#o 
tons of guano, was tiriven against her fore- 
rigging, damaging her severely. The Con- 
to drift towards the 
rOAs; but was upon her again, 

amidships, four or five 

^ vessel, which proved 

■ tie was seen for a moment 

driving at a furious rate across the bows of 

Almost immediately her 
and; -the -cries of 
' , .>yere' '.hi^.atdf' ■ A1:i:''fhis ■ time 

the ii^ther ships, beyond tte pO^'er of human 
eonti^- Inhere dasbihg hither and thither 
dike triad (features. The sea was a confused 
arid turhuiettt mael^rom, and yet the master 
of the Conference called for yplunteera from 

■ ■ * . i| ■ ^ ■ fhL I . ' " V- 


later on, when they, 
saw their ship for the last time strike th^ ; 
rocks xind then heave over and sink. Thri 
master was told she had struck* several time$ 
during the night, the fire caused by thie 
impact between the iron bows and the rocka 
having l>een seen flashing by the crews riif 
some of the other vessels. 

Altogtilher, about four vessels were totally 
wrecked that terrible night at l !uanil!os ; 
w-ere uninjured from being moored outririf:; 
the others; and all the rest were more; 

» fess damaged. NumcTons lives were lost ■ 

A very different pase was the Rothorh^rri 
Main sinking shaft accident for heroism in 
connection with which Aml>rose Clarke 
Robert Drabble each received the Second 
Class Albert Medal 

This extraordinary case \^^^s brought fpr* 
ward by Mr. Frank N. WardeU, 
Inspector of Mines for that district Mt 
Wardell, in his report to the then Hotric 
Secretary, Mr. Matthews, $ay$ that in ihri 
whole , pf his experien(;e this act of bravery 
and courage has never been suf^assed. 
also states that Clarke has previously saved 
jives.-'; ' 

0f-,thc ara as followa;::: 
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loaded, and in this he was drawn to the sur 
face. There were steam pipes in the shaft m 
conn^:tion with the donkey-engine, and tl.e 
falling scaffold broke one of theie, filling 
shaft with stxilding steam. 

Wheft Clarke heard the uproar, he inimt- 
diatejy ran across to the top of No. 2 sinkii^L.^ 
shaft, a few yards away, and told the man in 
charge there tliat something* dreadful had 
happened in No! 1, so that he had betur 
draw his^^ men out of No. 2 shaft at oncf, 
Clarke thei? rushed back to his post,* and was 
just in lime to see Scatte-rgood emerge from 
the steaming inferno. Vatlioiit waiting to 
ask any tpiespons, Clarke asked Scattorgood 
if he would go down with him, but flu: 
unlortiinate man was too (onfiised and 
shaken to think of anything. C'larke immedi 

ately went down by himself- down into liie 

bot, Idinding steam, still est'aping with a 
shrilb continuous s( ream. When the solitary 
heroic resc uer got to the place where the 
senflold had luing, he found one man, Robert 
Drabble, sus[)ended in the shatt in a 
pcetiliarly horrible manner. Drabble had 
evidently fallen head downwards, but had 
been eaught by the hook of the grappling 
chain, wiiich lurd entered the fleshy })art of 
his legDearing it down to his boot, and fixing 
On the 7th of July, an accident itself there. The point ol the’ hook had 

occurred in the sinking shaft of the Kotlj^^r-^ 
ham Main, situate n(\ir Rotherham, Yorks, 

Yhe (>ro|.)crty of Messrs. John Hrown and C'o. 

This mishap resulted in the deaths of four 
persons and fho (escape of four others, all of 
them, however, more or less in jured. Scaffold* 
bing was susj)onded in the sliaft, 210ft. from 
i jthe surface, and about 90ft. from the l>oltom, 
i. by means of four chains, which were secured 
: to fovtr staples fixed in the sliafd* 'fhere 
:• a depth of l ift, of water standing in the 
■’bottom of the shaft, immediately below the 
: scaffold. Sinkers were engag(^d in removing 
; the ssheeting bores in the shaft for the pur^ ♦: 

■pose of putting in brick walling ; and, at 
o’clock on the night of the 7th July, 
eight men went down on to the scaffold. 

:A3nl>rose Clarke, the master -sinker, remained 
l^above, directing these men. He never left 
post until 10.45 t wiien he heard a 
: below, but was ignorant of what had 

happenedv 

What Md happened was this. One of the 
Staples to which^ the supporting chains were 
; attached suddenly l>roke, whereupon the 
^ scaffolding tHted, throwing all the men off. 

One of them, Scattergood^jy name, managed 
• to get hold of the hdppit,” efl- iS'On bucket^* 

: which <the shafiipg-bpards were being 
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:k taally penetrated the foot also and come 
Milt at the sole. All the other men had fallen 
! > the bottom. Thus Drabble was hanging 
Skc a*leg of mutton on hook, head down- 
wards in the darkness, the b!()od pouring 
his tcrril>l.e flesh wound, apd With his 
liands on some fencing belonging the 
donkey-engine. 

When Clarl:e arrived at. this part of the 
shaft, some five or seven minuft^s had elapsed 
since the accident, and Drabble w^s calling 
fe.cbly fdr help. On reaching him, Clarke 
said, “ Now, then, let rne lieave you into the 
Mioppit,’” to which the suffering hero replied, 
“Not yet. Oo down below, and look after 
my mates in the water: T can hang a few 
minutes longer, I think.” 

I'hereupon Clarke went to the bottom and 
lescued one man, Lovell, out of the >vat(a*, 
and lifted him into the “ lu)j)])it.” At this 
time Drabldc shouted from alK)ve that he 
was going to fall, sia (darke at once ascenderl 
to him, and tried to cait {.lie hook out of his 
f)oot, but could not su('('e.ed. He then j)ut 
his arm round the man’s leg and lifted him 
bodily up, whereupon the hook came out, and 
Drabble was salely deposited in the “hop- 
j.iL” 

Subsetpienlly (darke went down again 
and rescued another man named lk‘ad.sl(!y, 
who was hanging over a stay just above 
the water with both legs lirokt'n. No 
more men could lie found, so (.darke 
went to the surface with the three men 
he had saved. He afterwards weiit down a 
third time, and with the assistance of volun- 
teers, succeeded in* recovering the dead 
bodies of the remaining four men from the 
water at the bottom of the shaft. 

The medals were p!;j:\scnted fo (darke and 
Idrahble by the Duke of Norfolk at a 
crowded and enthusiastic meeting. • 

A terrible “ Story bf the Sea ” attaches to 
the presentation of the Second Class ” 
Albert Medal to Mr. David Webster, some 
time second putte of the barque . 4 t)f 
Dreenock, him<«ilf residing at Brouglily ferry, 
Dundee. 

The Arracan^ whilst on a voyage frofh 
SHields to Bombay, ^Yith a cargo of coals, 
took owing to the spontaneous combus- 
tioh of her cargo ; and on the 1 7th of 
f^cbruary,^t894, she vvas abandoned by her 
Cf€% who then took to their IjRaats and 
endeavoured to make for the Maidive 
Islands. The'boats kept company until the 
20th of: /hat month, wlien, finding the 
current^ too strong, it was agreecf to separate* 
after dividing the scanty 


The master, in^command of the longd^oat* ^ 
then made ^for Cochin ; wltile the mate, in 
('barge of the gig, antf the sectyid mJle (Mr. wj 
David Wtdister), in charge of tho pinnace, ' b 
with four of the crew (three men and a boy), . 
made for the Maidive Islands. 

After two days, \\'el.)ster's bunt was injured v;' 
by a heavy sen, and could not keep up with/ 
the gig, which was lost sight of. From this 
time the pinnace was k(*pt working to wind- 
ward until the 9th of March, by which day ,/ 
the. water and provisions had been entirely 
consumed, and the outlook was not cheerful. 
Soon after this, things looked so black that 
the crew cast lots to see which of ihqn should 
Ik‘ killed, in order to j)rovidc food for the 
others, d'he lot fell i.i[K)n the ship’s boy, 
Horner; but Webster, who liad been asleep, , 
awoke in time to save the Ixjy s life, and 
prc'vaait a cannibal feast upon the high seas/ 
After dark an attempt was made to kill 
Webster himself, but the l.)oy, Horner, awoke 
him just in lime to save hirn.self a beautiful 
instance of one good turn d(;;serving, and 
receiving, another. 

The following day VVef).ster fc*!! asleep he 

had to ])a.ss the time somehow- and was 
awoke by the slrugglt.*s of the ctcnn’ for the 
]K)ssessi()n of his gun : it was again their 
amiable intention to make a intial of the 
, heroic mate. Fwa) hours Inter lh(^ famished : 
crew rccommenct'd (^peratioics on Horner, ' 
hut oiu7e more tht.yy were prevented by 
the dot(‘rmined coiuiuct of Webster, who ■ 
threatened to shoot and tlnow ()V(^rboard 
the first man wlio laid hands upon the boy. 

The nt,‘xl day one of the (new tried to sink 
the boat, but Webster mastered him and '/ 
firevented further mischief. 'J'wo days latet 
the samtf desperate man again tried to .scuttle 
tile craft, and failing this he attackcid poor 
Horner, whose string of esca|)e.s would be 
incredible wer^* it not placed beyond thee 
• shadow' of doubt by the ofiicial papers. The 
boy’s latest assailan^ was instantly shot at by 
Webster, and would certainly have been killed 
had not the cap of the mate’.sgun missed fire. \ 
Soon after this incident a bird flew over the 
boat, and Webster, putting a fresh cap on hk . 
gun, shot at and killed it ; whereupon it was 
immediately seized and dcvounxl by the 
starving men bones, feathers, and all. 

During the next five clays the crew were 
quieter, subsisting mainly oq barnacles that : 
had attached themselves to the bottom of . 
the boat, and sea - blubber for which they ; 
dived, 'fhe* following day .some of the men 
V^bfecame dijyrious. One of them lay down 
exhaksted at the bojfom of tht boat, when * 
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Ws companion, scenting meal; at once 
smote him on the head with an iron belaying 
pin* cu'^ing him badly.^ H orrible as it seems, 
the blood which flowed from the wound was 
caught in a tin, and drank by the sufferer 
himself and two of his companions. After 
this, doubtless feeling greatly invigorated, 
they fought and bit each other, only desisting 
when completely exhausted ; they reconi* 
;trienced the mad nielt^e, however, at the 
earliest possible moment, the t)OY, Horner, 
quietly keeping watch all the while with his 

• protector, Webster, 

On the thirty* first day in the boat the 
unfortunjae fellows were picked up 600 
miles from land by 
the ship City of Man- 
chester : they w^ere 
very kindly treated, 
as you may imagine, 
and taken to Calcutta. 

Webster, by his con- 

■ duct, was undoubtedly 
the means of saving 
the lives of all in the 
boat 

Sergeant Cole, the 
ne^it reci{)ient of a 
.. First Class Medal, en- 
e-Ounleved a yierU as 

■ great as mona\ man 
- could be called upon 

to confront. He came 
' to these offices and 
Mold his ovv^i story 

* with the modesty of 
; ^ true hero, 
r'"',; it seems that on 

24th, 1885, 

|^:’;tWO, o’clock in the 
c-afternoon, Police- 
Cole (as he 
was on 
the .crypt of 
g|^fe/;:H0USes 0f‘ l^irlia- . 

At this time ' * 

■^ ihe dynamite scare was at its height, and 
all prjlice officers were warned daily i>y their 
4 6U:|>eriors to be on the alert for suspicious 
with, bags and parcels. .Cole had 
^vjkst gone his rounds at the to|> of the stair- 
find had descended, when two lady 
visitors to the Houses of Parliament came to 
him in a state of .sulKiued anxiety, and 



and w^hich spot he had passed .le.ss th^n a 
.-minute previously. ^ 

This gallant officer is able td this day to 
give the minutest description of the appalling 
sight that met his fascinated gaze. The 

thing that was lying on the ground, and 
which the ladies took to be a mat, was a pad 
of oily felt, about 2ft long and iSin. wide. 

It contained sixteen pockets, and in each was 
a cake of dynamite, covered with paper of a 
peculiar hue, and kept in its place by a piece 
of l)ent wire. In the centre were tlu^ 
detonator and fuse ; and from the latter shot 
a little column of fire in spasmodic jerks, 
after the marmer of a squib. The pad was 
fitted with boot 
webbing and buttons, 
evidently designed to 
b(i buttoned round 
the miscreant’s waist, 
l)eneath his o\'ercoat. 
The moment Cole saw 
this “ pad ” he realized 
its awful im|)ort. 

“(iood (h)d, it’s 
dynamite 1” he 
screamed. “Clear 
out ;gct aw'ay.” I’here 
w^ere not many people 
to get away, except 
bis two terrified infor- 
mants and a few stray 
visitors ; but they 
“ cleared out ” with 
amazing alacrity. 
Stooping down, the 
constable tried to 
pinch the fuse out 
from the centre, but 
could not succeed. 
He then folded this 
pad in two and^ tak-^ 
ifig it up, he 
.s wd f 1 1 y . i n..t'0 ' W' 
minster Hallj but in 
'■a few secpnds/;,,jaL.'''%.w^ 
development had taken place* *The fuse h^d 
evidently burnt lowland set fire Mo other 
parts of the pad, wdiich began 
causing a quantity of oily, pitchy matteT«»to 
run down on to the officer’s hands. Cole 
immediately dropped the thing, and here his 
Storys ends; “ 1 only remember a.^reat flash 
of light,*4 he said ; no sound-- nothing ! ”■ 
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exclaimed: ** Pbl iceman, there’s one of your The sequd knowm to Colonel Sir 

mats on fire^I ” Cole made no answer, but ; Sir Frederick Abel, 

imwdiately vvent to the ’‘bottom of the stair* the moment it 

case, which was just round curve,;: touched th^f floor. A great gap was blown in 

only a few f^et,''fr0in:where:..he;,was.-'«^taudingy,..^-’vihe,,|^^i^^^^^^ 


""m.ROE!s r 

tatitig po6r &l<5 must infallibly ha%.^ wrought terrific Havo^ in 
which wa$ abont i ^ft deep. The^ large the Palaoe^pf Westipinste^ had 

s mined - glas^ too, at the St. removed the pad from the spot where it 

Stephen’s end of tlie Hajl, was drawm in by placed. The clock at the to|) ofnhe stair- : 
the concussion and shattered' to ^pieces, case leading into St/ Stcphtni\s Hall stopped^;^ 
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O «» 

Wlien the unfortunate man was found he at exactly eight minutes past t\vo ; and — 
had not a vestige of clothing ii[)on him. mirabik dictu — another dynamite ex[»losion 

His boots, however, were intact When occurred at the 'Power of London at the 

the debrh wms sifted, tlie C4)nstable’s very same moment, burton was the author 

belt turned up in four piece.s, but not an of the Westminster Hall outrage, and 

atom of his helmet. His uniform, how'ever, Cunningham of the explosion at the 

was found here and there in fragmentary Tow'er ; both were sentenced by Mr. Justice 

strips. The heroic officer's bod V had literally Hawkins^^ to penal servitude for the term 

to be dug out from bei/ealh the^ huge ma.sses of their natural lives. The Albert Medal 

of stone that had fallen through. He had wms presented to Sergeant Cole by ^he/ 

sustained frightful injuries}. His skull was then Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, 
broken, so also were four ribs ; and his ^hnost on the Vdiry spot where the explosion 
intarnal injuries were of a peculiarly horrible nook place, and in the j»reserH e of a great 
nature. Moreover, he became stone deaf. represenunive gathering of the Metroi>olitah 
But, you will ask, how did ('ole know it Police, 
was dynamite ?* AVell, about two months Another “ First ( 'lass man ” i.s Captain Peta 
before thi$ outrage a bag of dynamite had Sharp, who.se photograph is reproduced on 

been idund ^t the back of Nelson’s Column^ the next page. He is, or was, master of the " 

in 'Triiifalgar Square, and the same evening Annahella Clark^ of Ardrossan. The stpiy 

FoHGe-COristable Cole was shown some of is as follows : - 

the cakes, probably for his future guidance On the 20th of November, 1878, at about 
in suich matters. v 5.45 in the evening, a fire .suddenly broke out 

hovered between life and death for on board the French ship Mtlanky which was 

monthsL Td this day he suffers lying iu the River Adour, at Boucan, near 

cd disoi^ers^m his head (especially during Bayonne, loaded with 500 hanJls of petro- 

the wint<&r*imotiths) p and he lemn, of whiej? forty were on deck. '11^” ; 

wdir ek^c^ate surgical appliances. WiMnh Uiirty mt^tres from the quay 

the e t^ port^^ oPfour men. 
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\:::'irom tBe ■■'sedt’chmg^prox ot 
the M^hnk^^ remincni 

of her— but nevertheless be had 
sustahie^ ;very sefee ijijiiries 
it was at first feared that ijt 
^■would lose the sight of on, 
eye, and McIntosh the use o{ 
his hands. Captain Sliarp’s fa? ^ 
was ^dreadfully disfigured, bin 
rather than put his owners 
, any expense he refused to go 
into hospital, as die W£ts a<lviv,() 
to do, and put to sea almost ni 
once, bound lor Seville. 

AVliile consulting the records 
at the Government Offices, I wa :; 
somewhat puz/led to read tliiu 
the (Jueen had been gradouslv 
[)l eased to confer the Alhev; 
Medal ol the First (dass (ms 
F arahani, Seedie 1 'indal, sening 
in ll.M. shij), the //VA/ .SVea;;. 

] liavt: since learnt that ‘^Seedie” 
IS llic generic name given to 
eertain iCast African native 
‘Mjoys,” while “I'indaO’ was the 
name given to the boatswain’s 
i n a IV'. 

'The JJV/d Swan chanced to 
Ik,‘ off the (‘oast of Mozambique 
in the year 1880, Oiarged with 
the overhauling of slave dliows. 
On the Hth of August tlie vessel 
numliered among her crew a 
Immerliately afu'r the fire was noticed, an fugitiw !^a\o boy. named Iduejallali ; and 
awful mass of flame shot up from the main at 11.45 several of the 

hatch, and the vessel quivered from stem to Seedies were going on shore to wash 
■ stern from tlie explosion of somt* of the their clothes, when a flannel garment belong- 
: Her Seams at ont'e optmed, and ing to Farejallah fell into the water, 'fheboy 

<: the blazing pvtroUmm [.H>urcd ouf into the was ordered to go into the punt to pickup the 
;river, spreading a bdi of fire all round the flannel, but instead of doing this he wbnt on 

/.ship ; in otlier words, not only was the a landing-stage alongside and then dived 
herself a raging liynace, but the into the sea. Tht’r lieuVenant ih (diarge was 

■IMver ah round her was also on fire. The*, immediately afterwards heard calling loudly 
b m and a seaman jumfied o\H.irboavd, but for a rifle ; and it ^Yas then seen that a 
the mate remained, Ivoping to save his monstrous shark had just glidiKl under the 
sdn, \vl)c> was lying hel[jless under some black boy in the water and seized him by 
b heavy furniture that had fallen upon him. the leg, dragging him down, struggling, for 
Captain I Vter Sharp, wlio.se vessel was dbout six feet It is here necessary to explain 
/ lying close l>y in the river, some 80yds. that the smallest detail of thfe awful afoir 
, from the Jfe/amc, at once put off in was perfectly visible from the deck of the 
a small dingey to the mate s assistance, warsliip, so Ixiautiftilly smooth and dear 
, 'accompanied by a seaman named John was the sea. When Farejallah tpse to the 
McIntosh. I'hese two propelled their boat surface k was seen that his leg had been 
throiigb the hiazing river to the doomed liitten off at the knee^ ,^hd the water 
ves.set, picked up the seamen, who had by aroin:*d; was tinged with blooV:!. The tnon- 
this tinu' jumped <nerb6ard, and also took, stet again lurncd on its sitfe and coming 
mate into their own boat. reseb^ up once ntore under the unfortunate slave, 

" 'accontplish^/ :Cap^^ ■, Sharp i hurried -away '.r fragged;, him, dc^ri: ..another, Adi' feet, 
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■ The account ■■ of; 
presentation of 
dedal is^ dated ftoSiii 
Zanzibar, J anaary a * sty ! i; 
i88t. The officer 
trusted with this duty 
issued a general ^ 

to the ships assembled: 
at Zanzibar ; and he" 
proceeded on the morn- 
ing of the 20th ctf t 
January on board the* 
lVt 7 d S 7 mn, He then 
assembled the Seedies 
of tliat ship together, 
with those of the 
Londm and Rufy, ^ 
and as many 
officers and men 
/I as could be 

\ spared. The 

J medal was then 

publicly presented 
’ to Farabani, to- 

gether with the 
• additional grant of 
;^^2o. The Royal 
Warrant was read 
♦and explained to ; 
him ; and he re- 
quested that his 
grateful thanks 


netting into the water and brought the 
unfortunate boy to the surfixee, swimming 
with him until the punt was reached. 

The captain of the JF//d S 7 m» states in 
his report that what makes this a peculiarly 
gallant deed is the fact that Farabani saw the 
whole of the horrid catastrophe from the 
first seizure of the boy ; and,® furthermore, 
that when he jumped iYito the water, not only 
the attacking shark, but three other inonstrQps 
and fearful brutes vve« e seen close to the ship, 
attracted, no doubt, l)y the blood. 

One authority, who knows the spot very 
well, says that l\arabani’s esc'ape was little 
short of a mfraiple. The same distinguished 
officer adds that the sharks at this place have 
been known to capsize the native canoes^ ; 
aryl he never knew anything thrown into the 
water that had not been immediately torn to 
pieces by enormous ground sharks. 

The .senior officer in charge of the station, 
Admiral Jbnes, recommended the granting of 
a pecuniary reward in this case, in addition 
to the medal, ^sagaciously pointing oi\t that 
the latter would not be so thoroughly appre- 
ciated by ‘the recipient or understood by the 
other S€edies* 


might be conveyed to Her Majesty for^ 
the high honour conferred on him, and to 
the Board of 'Trade for tlveir handsome 
present. At the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings three c;heers were given for Farabani, who 
signed his mark to the usual receipt forqpu : 
Unfortunately, the slave boy, Farejallah, died’ 
at three?'* o’clock p.m. on the 8th of Augu^ 
i88o, in the Military Hospital, Mozambique, 
where he had been removed; he only 
lingered a few hours after the dreadful 
Occurrence. 

The photograph ne.xt reproduced is that ' 
Miss Hannah Rosftotham, the only lady 
has ever received the Albert Medal. ^ Thfc ; 
lady was, and still is, assistant schoohnistri^S; 
at the Sutton National Schools, St Heleh^; 
lancashire. On the 14th October, i88j, the 
stone belfry of the schools was blown down 
during a terrific gale of wind, and fell through 
the roof into the infant schoolroonv where 
ne:^rly 200 children were assembled, causing 
the death of one and injuring many otbefi; 
The moment this mass of masonry had 
the schoolroom and its gallery were filled witS’ 
stones; slai^%*and timber. Whilst others fled 
for safety, Miss Rpsbotham, w^o at the time 
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of the accident was teacl»ing elsewhere, de- and timber and lifting out of the wreck a 
liberat^ly went ih among the fallyig mass and little girl, completely covered with slatt-s 
clouds of dust and, wnile fully conscious of timber, bricks, and broken plaster. All this 
the extreme danger to which she was expo.sed, time, and indeed ajjfer I went to her" asaisi- 
remained on the spot 
until every child had 
been placed in safety. 

_ At the imminent risk 
' of her ow'n life, this 
heroine of twenty-three 
removed four infants 
who were partially 
covered with the dt'/>r/s, 
and also rescued there- 
from a little girl, who 
was completely buried, 
and who must inevit- 
ably have been suf- 
focated had not such 
gallantry been dis- 
played. 

1 extract the follow- 
ing from the report of 
Mr. Janies Views, head 
master of the Hoys' 

School at Sutton, 
which report is dated 
; Nofiember 221UI, 

1881 

“When the accident 
happened a complete 
panic seized the f»\s, 
and all rushed to the 
'ildoor. After seeing the 

■ door cleared* and the 
; boys in a fair way of getting out, I left them 

to the care of the assistants, and made my 
way at once to the infant .school. I found 
’ the door completely blockevl with the 
mass of children, some on the floor and 
1 others climbing over them, but all wildly 
.-trying to get out. I at once cleared 
the door, passed the children out un- 
injured, and then went into the school. 
found the room filled with a cloud of dust, 

■ and saw through it Miss flannah Rosbotham, 
then in the act of clearing away the slates 
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ance, slates and broken 
pieces of rafter cuii 
tinucd to fall ; l.tut 
this was, in my opinion, 
only the smallest ]Kiri 
of the danger, as I ami 
those with me fullv 
expected thaf the gale, 
obtaining access at ihc 
hoh in the rooi, 
would carry the lattor 
completely away, and 

d;rive in the gabir 
wall upon the gallerv. 
I'his was not a cibsc 
of a woman who, btaii^ 
in peril with tlic 

children, insLin(.:tively 
seizes one of them and 
rushes out of danger. 
Miss Kosbotharn was 

leaching a class at llie 
time of the accident 
some distance from 
the [)lace where the 

Slone fell, and must 
have gone dcliheratolv 
into the cloud of dust 
and among the falling 
debris^ and, what is 
^ more, stayed there until 

she was convinced that all the little ones 

were out of danger.” 

After this occurrence, the people in the 
neighbourhood, desiring to mark their 
appreciation'' of Miss Rosbotham's conduct, 
subscribed and raised about ^13, with which 
U was intended to purc'hase for her some 
useful present Mr. J^mes Plews writes to 
say that he is still the head master of the 
Boys’ School, and Miss Rosbotham also 
remains assistant mistress; but she is now 
Mrs. James Parr. <, 
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T-HE new invasion of the Soudan 
UN- recalls to old 'in'imhers of the 
convinced. House of Commons memories of 
r. the sad weeks and ^^months ol 
vievcn }'ears ago, when the days passed and 
resembled each ojLher, inasmuch as they 
brought sorrowful news from th^ far-off desert. 
One of the home stories in which comedy 
relieved tragedy is about the Duke of 
Devonshire, at that time Lord Hartington, 
Secretary of State for War in Mr. (Had- 
stone’s Ministry. There had been one of 
the innumerable debates on the Egyptian 
policy of the (lovernment, 
to which l..ord Hartington 


This throws a strange light on the 
problem of how we are governed, lo say 
that the fateful expedition of Cordon was 
arranged in an interval of a (juadrille is 
d(iubtless only a picturesque way of putting 
the fact. It nevertheless clearly means that 
l.ord Cranville, then Foreign Secretary, met, 
und^r the hospitable roof of Baron Verdinand 
Kothscliild, Sir Charles Dilke, at the time of 
the occui)ation of h^gypt Under St;crctary for 
Foreign Affairs, and though in 1884 at the 
Local Covernment Board, an authority 
on the Egyptian cpiestion ; that the two 
Ministers talked over the 
suggestion that (Jordon 


contributed a long and 
weighty speech, justifying 
the action of his colleagues 
and himself. 

“ A most convincing 
speech,” said a Liberal 
member, who had been a 
little lukewarm in support 
of his leaders. 

“ I wish 1 had convinced 
myself,” said l.ord Harting- 


ton, repressing a yawn. 


HOW 
GORDON 
WENT TO 
KHARTOUM. 


A notable fea- 
ture in the first 
debate of the 
current Session 
on the new 


movement on Dongolu'was 
the speech of Sir Charles 
Dilke. It was well- 


reasoned indictment of the 


action of the Government, 


a demonstration alike of 



should be sent to Khar- 
toum ; that they agreed in 
approving it, and tliat 
forthwith Lord Granville 
placed himself in commu- 
nication with (General 
(Jordon. 

Where the marvel comes 
in is in knowledge that so 
momentous a step, involv- 
ing as the event proved 
tlic expenditure of millions 
of money and thousands 
of lives, should have been 
settled, not in Cabinet 
Council, but upon the 
authority of the Minister 
within whose department 
the question fell. The Man 
in the Street |)a(:es his 
' favourite thoroughfare 
secure in the belief that 
ehere are from fourteen to 


the uselessnSss^ and the 
danger of the expedition. 

A member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet from 
1880 to 1885, who from the Front Opposition 
Bench listened to this speech, told me he 
heard it with amazement. 

“ Dilke,” he said, ** was largely responsible 
for sending Gordon to Khartoum, apd for all 
that followed thereupon. Granville and he 
settled the whole business in the pauses of a 
quadrille at Waddesdon, the rest oV the 
Cabinet knowing nothing about it till Gordon 
had received his orders.” 


eighteen seasoned states- 
men accustomed to meet 
. at stated intervals in Cabinet Council, where, 
after mature deliberation, steps fraught with 
importance to the Empire are decided upon. 
To learn that in a pause, whether in a polka 
or a quadrille, the very existence of the 
Empire may be staked, invests our Govern- 
ment with fresh and painful interest. 

It is not quite accurate ta describe the 
sensation as new. - In the ^rly days of the 
present ye^ir, #when trouble bkzed forth in 
the Transvaal, it was a matter, of common 
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knowledge that the Cabinet 
did not hold regular meetings. 

Mr. Clfember)ain occa^sionally 
called in *.a friendly way on 
l.ord Salisbury, and went back 
to the Colonial Office to dis- 
patch critical messages to th^ 

Cape. It was said at the time M)./ . 

'of the famous des|)atch in A 

w'hi('h the Colonial Secretary 
suggested to President Kruger 
the adoption of Home Rule as 
the only ])ossible panacea for 
unrest at Johannesburg, bis 
colleagues in the Cabinet were 
made aware of its ])urport only 
when, in common with other 
dispensers of the potential 
penny, they bought a morning 
newspaper. 

'fhat may, of course, l)e a “ si'Ou.iNt; 
fable. 'I'he authority for 
the story of how Gordon 
w'ent to Khartoum stamps it as a fact. 

'Phus far ‘a natural icndeiK.y to 

EXTINCT self-effacement has prevented 
VOLCANOES, discovery amongst new members 
of original gifts in the way either 
of painting or poesy. In the one art, Sir Frank 
Lockw'ood and Colonel Saunderson, whom 
the House is coming to regard as very old 
members, remain unrivalled, whilst Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has none to disjnite with him 
the Parliamentary Poet Laureateship. 

It is additic^tal evidence of the depressing 
effect of an over- 


temptation irresistible, and 
there passes along 
^ ' benches a sheet of papd. 

I whicj) members scented 

opposite, observing the siuilc 
^ that ripples along as i> 
trusses, recognise as “ I a)( k 
wood's last." Also, from time 
to time, there 'appear in an 
Evening pajier, or in a column 
of l.ondon correspondent t, 
» verses purporting to Itive Ix en 
1 licked up liy the dVeasurv 
bench, or the Front Oj^pu 
■ rfjition Bench as the case rnav 

be, and ‘‘understood to Im 
' '-/mmA ^ w^ell-kncnxn 

member." But, as Sir Stafford 
North cote once, with pathetic 
" ' humour, said of himself, there 

si'Ou.iNt; i-oi< A 1 u.m." IS a lack of go about these 

later efforts, to be put down 
to the big majority. 

A former member of the House 
AN oiJ) of C Commons, more prolific of 
MASTER, poesy even than Sir Wilfrid Law 
son, was Mr. Warton. d'here 
were pauses in fiis Parliamentary career \vheu, 
sitting silent with snufTLox in one hand and 
blazing bandana in the other, the member 
for Bridport, in the Parliament of 1880 -5. 
refrained from interrupting Mr. Gladstone or 
howling at the sight of an Irish member on 
his legs. It was knowm in such rare circum 
stances thjjt he was composing. Possibly — tr 
be more exact — ht 


whelming majority 
that none of tliese 
men of genius has 
this Session done 
anything brilliant. 
Colonel Saunderson 
has been very little 
with us, his gallant 
: spirit unable to brook 
the monotony of pro- 
ceedings governed by 
a majority of 1 50. Sir 
Frank Lockwood, re- 
lieved from the 
k engagement of his 
Solicitor - Generalship 
■ under two Ministries, 

; usually looks in be- 
tween the rising of 
the Courts ^and the 
j&preading of the 
d dinner -cloth. He 
^ occasionally finds 
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was when thus dis 
covered putting the 
finishing touches tc 
immortal work : shap 
ing ends alread) 
rough-hewn. He livec 
at Clapham, and goin^ 
to and from West 
minster in the retire 
ment of a crowdec 
'bus or overloadec 
tram, he withdrev 
within himself anc 
began to hammer ou 
verse which, after lon^ 
brooding on his sea 
in the House of Com 
mons, he was wont tc 
write out a few copiei 
of for distribution. 

Once at least he 
recited a piece of hi! 
own composing foi 



. PkOM BEHIND THE 

the delight of an entranced House. It 
during debate on the precursor of 
niany Irish^ Land Bills. Much turned 
;j|)on 'the principle in J;he Bill that came 
i„ he knomi as the “"Fhrt^ F’s.” Sir 

Stafford Northcote, momentarily, ovfc?l*coming 
f)is mildness of critical manner, filled out 
tlurse initials into the words, Fraud, Force, and 
jolly. Mr. W^'trton, inspir(;d by this irruption 
from an unexpected quarter, fortliwith dr()py)ed 
into poetry. One night he rct itc#;! a long 
S' reed, Of which only one versa lingers in 
the memory. It will serve as a fair 

specimen : -- • 

Fraud to steal wlial’s not tb#ir f)\vn ; 

F(jrcc«1 lo kecj) nil they ran hone : 

Folly sees no criuic thus shown : 

Fraud and h'oice and I'olly. 

Mr. Warton once, at least, did 
^ ^ , much better. He wrote averse 

iRA(»P-n\ scan, and is 

not lacking in the point and 

1 Ni ( I 1’ 1 c ‘ ta 

polish of e])igrani. It came 
about this way. In this same T^arliament 
Mr, Ih('kering Phip[)s sat as member 
for South Northamptonshire. He^ was a 
fleshy man, big-boned withal, devout, and a 
brewer. However late the House may have 
sat (and in that Parliament it not infrequently 
.sat all night) Mr. Pickering Phif)j)s, enthroned 
by the domestic hearth, commenced the fol- 
lowing day with family ])rayer. • 

One evening he, amongst the rno.st constant 
attendants of the House, was not present 
(..'ontinued absence led to inquiry, which 
resulted in discovery that the honourable 
member had met with a serious accident 
(joing down on his knees in morning prayer 
he broke his leg. /The incident led to much 
sympathetic comment in the »noke-room of 
the House of Comnufns, and at other social 
gatherings of members. Mr. Warton brcjke 
forth into verse, as tims : — 

With upturned eyes and quivering lips, ^ 

Wrestled with Satan Fickering Idiipps ; 

But when he ceased for grace to l>eg. 

The Devi^l came and broke his leg. 

So great was*the success of this 
that it moved, of all men in the world, Mr. 
Childers into poetry. He capped Mr. Wd^r- 
to*i’s verse with the following : — 

In Pickering Phipps’s case discern 
A lesson it were well to learn : 

’Tis not enough our prayers to say, 

^ Bift we must watch as well as pr^. 

There is no doubt which of the two 
stanzas is the better. It is only |j^ir to 
rememl>er that Mr. Childers was a ’prentice 
hand, whilst Mr. Warton wa^ a regular , 
passen^r by the Clapham ’bus, and mused 
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nightly, in compjyny with his snuff-box and 
bandana, pn a back btnch below the 
gangway. * * . • 

The pity of it is that <Sir George 
SIR GEORGE Trevelyan ha.s laid down the pen 
TREVELYAN, which neatly thirty years ago 
flai^hed forth pointed, polished 
verse that charmed uiulergrads at Cambridge, 
and, with some personal modifications,* 
delighted the Dons. Since then Sir George 
has written one of the three lx\st biographies 
in tlie language. He has risen to Cabinet 
rank in the yiolitical world, and grew grey in 
service at the Irish Office, But he has 
never done an\ thing better in they” way tlian 
his ‘0.adies in Parliament," his “ Horace at 
Athens,’' and other verses w'ritten whilst he 
wore cap and gown at (ximbridgc. 

'‘'Flic Ladies in Parliament” was written 
during the lively times that followed on 
the rejection of the Reform Bill of i866. 
“A Fragment After the Manner of an 
Old Athenian Comedy ” is its descriptive sub- 
title. The scene is laid at the south-east 
angle of Berkeley Sqifare, where;, congregate 
a number of ladies. 'Fo them Lady Alatilda 
{loquifer ) : — 

I think we're just enough to form a Mouse, 

And, as for Speaker, I have seldom seen a 
More proper person than our friend .Selina. 

You, Charley, fetch the roller from the square, 

% And prop it up to represent lu*r Chair ; 

Some jxdiblc.s underneath will kcej) it .steady. 

Gay : But where’s the wig? 

Lady Matilda : She’s got one on already. 

'I'his last line, though writttiii by an under- 
graduate, has all the malice of a full-grown 
man. It peeps forth again in the perfectly 
irregular remarks of the ist and 2nd 
ladies : — 

1ST Ladh : As from her agitation I imply 
Matilda means to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

We used to notice, while together wailing 
Behind the bars of Lord Charles Russell’s grating, 
That on the vg-ge of any fine display, 

• Men twist thcir.feet in that uneasy way. 

2ND Lady ; She’s rising now and taking off her 
bonnet, • 

And j)robably will end by silling on it. 

For oft, as sad ex]>erienccs teach, 

The novice, trembling Irom his maiden speech, 

Drops flustered in his place, and crushes flat 
His innocent and all-unconscious hat. 

And my poor husband .spoiled an evening suit 
By plumping dowm amidst a heap of fruit 
Which some admiring friend, his thirst to quench, 
Had i^eeled beside him on the Treasury Bench. 

In a lilting chorus strung on the swinging 
metre of Aristophane.s, the hoary-headed, 
seared - hearted undergrad uate» contrasts old 
times with the present, of course to the 
, discredit •gf •the latter. ‘'But now,” he 
laments— , * 
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But now the Press has squeamish grown and thinks 
invective rash * 

And teHjng hits no longqr lurk, ’neatb asterisk and 
dash ; • 

And poets deal in epithets as soft as skeins of silk, 

Nor dream of calling silly lords a curd of ass’s milk. 
And satirists confine their art to cutting jokes on 
Beales, 

Or snap like angry puppies round a jnightier Tribune’s 
heels. 

• Discussing whether he can scan and understand the 
lines 

About the wooden Morse fd 'I'roy, and w'hen and 
where he dines. 

Though gentlemen slnndd blush to talk as if they 
cared a button, 

Because one night in Cheshnm Place he ate his slice 
of mutton. • 

The reference to the wooden horse of Troy 
lives, like tlie (!lave of Adullarn and the terrier, 
so woolly that it was hard to tell which was 
the head and which the tail, among the few 
sentences that keep green the memory of the 
great debate, d'hc reference to Mr. Bright 
eating his slice of mutton in Chesham Place 
refers to the malevolent gossip that filled the 
clubs of London when it was made known 
that l..ord Russell h^id actually entertained 
the sturdy Commoner at dinner in his private 
house. 

Another dinner, the dinner in Hall, suggests 
polished verse in another metre 

We still consuiiic, with mingled shame and grief, 

Veal that is tottering on the verge; of l)eef ; 

Veal void of stuffing, widowed of its ham ; 

Or the roast shoulder of an ancient ram. ^ ^ 

This, from “Horace at th(^ University of 
Athens,” echoes over the chasm of thirty 
years the voitie of the disappointed under- 
graduate as he discovers what once more is 
served for dinner. 

Trevelyan of Trinity has long laid aside 
the poet’s pen, to the loss of the House of 
Commons and the world. “As far«as verse 
is concerned, Pm petered out,” he says, un- 
consciously laj^sing into undergraduate phrase. 
Still, there lingers with this born and 
cultured man of letters the passton for the deskf 
Possibly — I am glad to think probably — 
the cool shade of opposition, promising to 
prevail over the next five years, may yield 
fruit in succession to those rich jdiims, “The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” and 
^‘The Early Life of Charles James Fox.” 

I have received from various 
SIR JOHN parts of the country something 
MOWBRAY, like fourscore letters calling my 
attention to an odd slip of the 
pen in the March number of The Strand 
Magazine. .Writing about the Duke of 
, Devonshire’s first taking his seat in the House 
of Commons, I numbered Sir fohp Mowbray^ 
, among the f|w men still living, though not in 


the House, who may have watched the young 
member for North I^ncashire advance tu 
take tiie oath. The cloud of witnesses remind 
me that Sir John is happi^ still with 
us. Last oLall, in fhe rear of the long list n) 
correspondents, comes Sir John also. “ i 
am tjiere now in my eleventh Parliameni/’ 
he modestly mentions, “ and still take an 
active part as Chairman of t^ Committees 
on Standing •OMcrs and Selection, posts 
which I have filled for twenty-three years. 
Pray parclcyi my mentioning this.” • 

1 really cannot say how' I came momentarily 
to forget the member forcOxford University. 
One familiar ^with the House of Commons 
might almost as easily forget the Speaker in 
his chair or the Serjeant-at-Arms by the 
cross-benches. Sir John is one of the 
oldest and most-esteemed members. Fort\- 
three years ago this very month of June lie 
was returned for the City of Durham, which 
he represented till the great debacle of 1868. 
wdien he was returned for Oxford University, 
a seat he holds to this day. 

He ranges himself on the Conservative 
side, bqt enjoys in eciual degree the esteem of 
all sections of the party opposite. Whenever 
any procedure especially involving the dignity 
of the House of Commons is to the fore, 
Sir John Mowbray is certain to be invited to 
take prominent part in it. His unique 
position is indicated by the fact that in the 
closing days of the Home Rule Parliament 
he moved the election of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley to the vacant Speaker’s Chair and 
was beaten in the division lobby. In the 
following year, when the Unionists came 
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t)ack: in overwhelming majority, it was Sir 
f.)hn Mowbray who was put forward to pro- 
fuse the re-election of Mr. Gully. • 

‘ • At this present time of writing, 

SIR JOHN rumour of the appointment of Sir 
ooKST. John Gorst as successoi* to Sir 
Hercules Robinson in the, High 
Commissionership of South Africa is met l>y 
ulhcial prote^ta- ^ 

t i ( .) n t h a t S i r 
Hercules does not 
nu'Mn t© retire. 

That may be the 
truth of the hour. 

Hut it is exceed- 
ingly probable 
that before the 
yrar has sped Sir 
Hercules Robin 
son will be back 
in London, and 
hy no means im- 
proliable that Sir 
John Gorst will 
reign at Ca|)e 
'Town in his stead. 

Such an event 

would be the Kmpire's gain* and the loss of 
I he Hou.se of Common.s. 'I’liere are few 
keener debaUTS than Sir )ohn. The marvel 




.SHADOW AND SlIBSTANCK- 


Whilst this littlj arrangement was hatching 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor of the 
Cape, announced his ‘desire to. be refleved of 
the i)ost. It was offered to Sir John Gorst, 
who, having this larger cjiiarry in .view, 
declined it, and Sir Henry Lo('h was inducted. 

Shortly after Sir John Gorst discovered 
that, in snatching at the shadow of the 

H 0 me Secretary-’ 
. ship, he had lost 
the cheese of the 
Colonial (iover- 
norship. Mr. 
Henry Matthews 
remained at the 
Home Office, and 
Sir John Gorst 
tarried at the 
India Office, con- 
stantly to comfort 
l..ord Cross, and 
o n e night to 
delight the House 
of Commons with 
bis Manipur 
speech. 

When things go 

wrong in social or domestic life there is instinc- 
tive obedience to the sj)iteful injunction chcrchez 
la fcnimc. When thing.s go awry on the Unionist 



to those familiar with the position lie has ^ si<^e, whether in Parliament or general politics, 


won for himself in the most critical Assembly 
in the world is that his progress up tlie 
Ministerial ladder has not passed beyond the 
iiKxiest range of the vice-})resideijcy of the 
( 'ouncil. Amemgst other things, Sir John, with 
Ills Parliamentary instinct, his wide knowledge, 
his industry, his patience, and his tact, would 
have made a model Leader of the House. 

I'here was a period* not far 
A ST.IP , . 1 ♦ 1 o *- 

back when it seemed that 
liKTWEEN r I 

, Sir [ohn (lorsts merits 

CUP AND LIP. ' 1 . ^ * ■ 1 

were abcsiit to receive due 

recognition. It was in 
the Session of 1889, at 
which time Mr. Henry 
Matthews’s liinpopii- 
larity at the Home 
Office was in one of its 
recurrent flushe.s. His 
appreciative colleagues 
in the Cabinet were 
unanimous in desire to 
s«e him promoted to a 
Lord Justiceship of 
Appeal, and* it was 
agreed that Sir John 
Gorst shduld succeed 
him asflonje Secretary. 



mtt JOHN GOKST ON MANll^UX. 


there is a disposition to put the matter down 
to the account of Mr. Chamberlain. The rule 
docs not fail in this res[)ect. It is said Mr. 
("hamberlain objected to the* promotion of 
Mr. Matthews to the peerage on the ground 
that at this political crisis an election in 
Birmingham would be inconvenient. 

That is a matter on which 1 have no 
• person il knowledge. 

But I vouch for the 
accuracy of the other 
portions of the narra- 
tive. 

I suppose, 
UNDER PAI D taking them 
WORKMEN, all round, 
Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are 
the most underpaid of 
British workmen. The 
highe.st salary is the 
1 0,000 a year the 
Lord Chancellor draws, 
and that is in rest^Ct 
of a duai office. The 
actual salary of the 
Lord Chancellor is 
j£ 6 fOOo A year, the ^ 
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balance being due as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. It is^pretty certain that no lawyer 
ever accepted a seaft oil thh Woolsack 
without oiaking pecuniary sacrifice. The 
same remark holds good with respect to the 
Law Officers of the Crown. 

At the Bar barristers are, in accordance 
with ancient u.sage, forbidden to accept a 
brief amounting to less than a golden 
sovereign. On the Western Circuit there is 
a tradition how Serjeant Davey, whilst still a 
stuff-gownsman, was called to account for 
unprofessional conduct in taking silver from 
a prisoner. In his defence Davey said, ‘‘I 
took all the poor devil had in the world, and 
1 ho[)e you don’t call //lat unprofessional.” 

In the same spirit of generou.s compromise 
the Lord Chancellor takes all the Treasury 
provides in the way of payment and learns 
not to regret the two, 
three, or perhaps five 
thousand pounds more 
he made in fees whilst 
still in practice at the 
Bar. 

The case of 

A HARD Sir William 

CASE. Harcourt, on 

w' h i c h I 
happen to have some 
precise information, will 
illustrate the position. 

When he resigned iiis 
practice at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar <n order to 
enter upon political life 
he was earning 14,000 
a year. It was in Decem- 
ber, 1 86<S, that he entered 
the House of Commons, 
as representative of the 
.City of Oxford. Up to 
December last his servi- 
tude covers a periorl ^ 

of twenty-seven years. Supposing he had 
not improved on a position gained whilst 
a comparatively young man. Sir William 
would, in this more than a quarter of a 
century, have netted ;3^378,ooo. 1 believe 

it will come very near the mark if estimate of 
his receipt of Ministerial salary, within that 
time, is put at ;^45,ooo. 

That is an instance w^here circum. stances 
by chance make it possible to arrive at a 
pretty accurate Comparison. In the case of 
Mr. Gladstone, whilst it would not be difficult 


to set forth his approximate aggregate 
Mini.sterial salary drawn during his sixty. 
three*years of Parliamentary life, the sum of 
what he might have earned in t>ne of. half a- 
dozen profiwisions Butside of politics can tie 
only faintly imagined. 

^ • Q.C., M.P., tells me a true .sti.ry 

A BAR infinitely full of pathos. A fort 
TRAGEDY, night ago, a letter^reached him in 
the Handwriting of an old college 
friend, telling a pitiful story of a stranded lile. 
The wrifer had been called to the B^ir, hoping 
some day to land on the judicial bench, even 
if he did not reach the Woolsack. He had 
no influence^ and very little money. No 
business came his way. But he held on 
through long years, patiently hoping that 
some day his chance wa^uld come. ]\Cw ht/ 
w’as sick, probably unto death, and had iu> 
money to buy food or 
medicine. 

His old f r i e n d 
promptly sent a remit 
lance, which was grau* 
fully acknowledged. A: 
the end of a fortnight it 
occurred to him that he 
would call on the sick 
man and see what more 
he might do to help 
him. Arrived at the 
address, the door was 
opened by a lady -like 
woman, still young, 
jirelly in spite of the 
pinc hing of poverty. He 
gave his name and 
announced his errand. 
Whereat the lady, burst- 
ing into a passion of 
tdars, told him he was 
too late. Her husband 
had died that morning. 
Would you like to 
see him ? ” she asked, wistfully. 

The two walked upstairs to a small front 
room. On the bed lay the^ body of a man 
of about forty y^ars of age, fully dressed in 
the wig and gown of a barrister. In his 
right hand he held a bundle of foolscap. 

“What is that?” the old friend whis- 
pered. 

“ That,” said the widow, “ is the only brief 
he received in the course of nineteen years^ 
waiting. He asked me to dress him thus, 
and put it in his hand when he was dead,” 
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HE cX'Lorcf Chancellor is my 
next judge. Now, Lord Her- 
schell gave great^ offence to 
his party by refusing to place 
ev(jry Radical nominee in the 
Commission of the Peace, 
and steadfastly ignoring the preferential 
claims of the sons of toil to exercise judicial 
functions. While Radical members of Parlia- 
ment argued that the best and^^ indeed, only 
way to reduce the silly J.P. institution to 
harmless inactivity was to vulgarize it, Lord 
Herschell [lersisted 
in his attempt to free 
his high office from 
all party taint, and 
maintained a resolute 
resistance to the 
claims of his political 
friends. 

Into the merits of 
the controversy 1 
have no desire to 
enter ; I merely 
record the fact of its 
existence. Again, 
many of his judicial 
appointments did 
not find favour with 
the Bar, and one 
learned High Court 
judge was raised to# 
his elevated position 
amid the execratioi^s 
of that part of the 
Bar which is actively 
political and quiesc- 
ently laberal? Indeed, 

I have heard Certain 
‘‘ influential ” — this 
stock word expresses 
a* great deal — politi- 
cians declare that 
Lord Herschell. was responsible for the 
Radical jrout at the last election, but as 
1 have heard other equally ‘‘influential” 
personages wjth even increased enthusiasm 
ascribe the defeat to Sir William Haitrourt's 
temperance zeal, Mr. Pabouchgre’s personal 
dislike^ of Lord Rosebery, the conduct of 
one Sir Vkto in. winning a certain race at 


Epsom, the resignation of Doctor Mac- 
g^egor, the disaffection of Welsh Noncon- 
formists, and the spee('hes of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, I attach al.)Solutely no 
^importance to the opinions of those who 
’take a decided stand on the |;reat J.P. 
question. Further, Lord Herschell, quh 
politician, is without iny prescribed limits. 

In his capacity of Lord Chancellor, I 
understand that he presided with dignity and 
firmness over the deliberations of those whom 
Birth or Beer has marked out as being fit to 
form part of the 
Legislative machine 
of this country. As 
a law reformer, he 
is indefatigable, and 
he assuredly is a very 
capable judge. His 
judgment in the 
Vagliano ca.se is it.self 
a monument to his 
.thoroughness and 
clearness of mental 
vision, and the re- 
port#) teem with 
in'stances of his 
judicial perspicacity 
and ability. Reserved 
in manner, and not 
given to excessive 
jocosity, I..ord Her- 
schcll has never been 
known to turn his 
back on a friend.^ 

Lord Davey, who, 
after a brief and un- 
exciting term of office 
in the Court of 
Appeal, now reposes . 
in the House of 
J>ords, is reputed 
to have made, during his last years at the ■ 
Bar, a larger income than has ever fallen to , 
the lot of any barrister within the range of ■ 
tradition. And herein repute^ is apparently , 
not far wrong, for^Sir Horace* Da vey’s prac- 
tice was as /emunerative as it was large/ 
How manf guineas he made, or how many ^ 
cigars he smoked any one Veek, no one 
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, who has not studied the present Lord of 
Appeal’s fee-bftok and his account with his 
tobacconist can tell, l)ut, in all j)robability, 
the proper adjective to use in this connection 
’ would be ‘Mncredible.” 

Chancery barristers — who are, in the main, 
a bit prosy and not given to romancinf^ — even 
now speak in awe-stricken tones of their 
former colleague’s smoking prowess and the 
huge fees so frequently markccj on his brief. 
And this I assume to be true, since, for my® 
own part, I invariably believe a Chancery 
man. He hasn’t imaginafion enough to lie. 

The least successful role that l..ord Davey 
ever undertook was that of Parliamentary 
candidate, 'in which he was not very far 
removed from a failure. However, he un- 
dpubtedly created a great impression in one 
Welsh constituency, and it is on record that 
one of his sup})orters in a farewell speech 
declared that “to look on Sir Horace was to 
love him.” Sucli an exuberance of adulation 
was, however? rare, and Sir Horace did not, 
in general, repeat on polrtical platforms the 
triumphs he won in the I. aw Oou/^s. 

► I have hafi little experience of him as a 
judge, but in the Court of Appeal his 


judgments were characterized by 
the conciseness and clearness 
which distinguished his* arguments 
at the Bar ; and in the House of 
L()rds professional opinion speaks 
very highly of him. I don’t 
suppose a Chancery barrister ever 
attained such a high position as at 
the tbnn illation of his career as 
barrister Lord Davey could 
ckim for himself. • 

I.ord Justice A. Smith com- 
pletos with the Master of the Rolls 
and I.>ord Justice Kay the Bench 
of No. 1 Court of Appeal, and a 
wonderfully constituted Court it 
is : Lord Esher cracks the jokes, 
Lord Justice Kay deli\ers con- 
sidered judgments, and Lord 
Justice Smith, who seldom takes 
any j)art in the customary war of 
jest and repartee, makes things 
clear in an irreducible minimum 
of words. By not a few good 
authorities this l.ord Justice ot 
Appeiil is held the best of all our 
judges, but the pro})riety of that 
opinion it is unnecessary for me 
to discuss. 

Some years ago, when 1 was on 
my first circuit, I remember the 
case of a certain secretary of a benefit soc'iety 
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, oming before Lord Justice Smith. Tiv? man noticed all the ]>*)ints*of the defences Then, 

ph aded guilty to a series of exceptionally cruel having glanced til the j)revious honourable 

iniuds, and put up a baprister appeal for career of the criminal, when everyone in court ^ 
mercy. This was done in a speech ^hat was expected that six months’ hard labour would 

l)>)th long and elociuent, and in its course the about fit the case, he woke up from his 

(•('ononiic a(ivantages of co-operative •thrift benignity, and* slowly and deliberately con- 

were touched ^ipon ; the love of a woman for eluded 

litr husband was dealt with , in a pathetic “ But my painful duty, and it rvrj- pain- 

inanner ; the usual effect of long sentences ful, leaves me no alternative to the sentence 

on a convict’s family ; the irresporftibility of I am alxnit to pass upon you, and that 

youth ; t1ie evils of drink ; the jfliastly posi- sentence is that you be imprisoned and kept 

tion of a penniless outcast, and other, cheerful in penal servitude for tlie term of twenty 

topics were spoken about; a brilliant perora- }V‘ars.” 

tion winding up an oratorical* flight on the I'his is but one instance of a* common 
quality of mercy. fault. I do not for a moment mean to say 

The prisoner soblied, the usual feminine that the judge in question intended to torture 

scream occurred, and the clerk of the arraigns the prisoner ; in all probability he merely 

( ailed on the prisoner to say why judgment meant to explain the severity of his sentence, 

should not be i^assed upon him. He made but he undoubtedly forgot that his duty is to 

no reply, and the judgment was as follows : — administer the law and not to inculcate the 

“ Prisoner at the Bar, you have j)leaded principles of morality, 

guilty to this charge, and you must do seven In murder trials, again, I have heard 
years.” judges lecture the convict and read long 

A more suitable anti-climax was never .sermons about penitence and prayer. But it 

devised by the wit of man, and it pfoved a does no good at all : it may gratify the lazy 

most excellent commentary yn the baseless loungers who throng our criminal courts, but 

fabric of the speech ad misericordiam. it does not edify the officials or the Bar ; and 

If all judges would follow J.ord Justice as for the prisoner, in what frame of mind is 

Smith’s example, an assize criminal court he to hear the story of his own brutality and 

would be a tolerable • • profit therefrom ? A 

few ex])lanatory words 
may be needed, but 
the fe\jer the better 
for all concerned. 

The judge who in 
former days was 
known as “ Arthur 
Charles,” and is the 
greatest living 
authority on eccle- 
siastical law, is a very 
sound judge. 

Better in a Divi- 
sional Court than at 
the rough-and-tumble 
w(.)rk of assizes, he 
is ludicrously out of 
place at the Old 
Bailey, and is just a 
little too cautious for 
Nisi Prius. Still, 
many, competent men 
speak very highly of 
his abiRties, and in 
this case 1 shall be 
content to adopt their 
^ views, * 

Latterly, Mr. Justice^ 


[)lace. But, alas ! 
most judges make 
long speeches, .and 
continually interjta’t 
remarks. 

A certain judge, 
who shall be name- 
less, was, not so very 
long ago, passing 
sentence on a 
wretched man who 
had killed his wife iif 
circumstances show- 
ing extreme provoca- 
tion. The. jury 
strongly re(?om- 
mended him to mercy, 
and the judge stated 
he% w'OLild consider 
the recommendation 
in awarding the pun- 
ishment. In passing 
sentence fie made a 
long and involved 
address, in the bourse 
of which he expressed 
his agreement with 
the jufy’s ^present- 
ment, and, fiavourably 
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Charles Jias been veryjunw^jll, but I trust — 
and in this expression, I feel sure, everyone 
connected* With the Bar will join — that he 
will Hpeeclily be restored to health, and be 
able to return to the duties which he has 
hitherto so ably discharged. * 

Some years ago, in a certain assize town, 
a dismal joke was i)erpetrated on a worthy, 
if slightly dull, member of the Bar, and it 
happened in this wise. One or two of the 
more lively circuit spirits foresaw the possi- 
bility of a laugh at the expense of th« 
aforesaid wiember, and handed him a dummy 
brief — which they had made up - subscribing 
the name of the solicitor to the 'i'rcasury, 
and containing instructions to apply for 
the postponement of the trial of R. v. Jones. 
It is on record that the “ member ” sat 
up half the night studying the conflicting 
statements and confused facts in his brief, 
and the next morning, in a terribly nervous 
condition, he apjdied to the judge for leave 
to make an ai)plication. 

“ Certainly,” said the judge — I think it 
wus the late Mr. Justice Lush — “\vhat is your 
application ? ” 

“My lord,” the 
“member” began 
“the prisoner, 

Jones, has been 
committed to 
take his trial for 
wilful murdl^r, 
and 1 am in- 
structed to ask 
your lordship not 
to take the case 
these assizes on 
this ground ; Mr. 

‘Mark,’ the great 
expert in insanity, 
is at present out 
of England, and 
the Treasury par- 
ticularly desire 
his attendance at 
the trial. I am 
also instructed to 
ask for the costs 
of this applica- 
tion.” 

There was a 
burst of laughter 
from the unini- 
tiated, and the 
judge blandly 
asked : — t 

“What is the 


number of the case in the calendar, 
Mr.— ?” 

The “member ” rose to the occasion*:- 

“ My lord, ’’the case is not in the calendar. 
Theprisone’* was committed only yesterday. ' 

“ Mery extraordinary,'’ the judge muttered : 
“and the Treasury instructed you yesterday, 
you say ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Is your solicitor here ? ” 

“No, my' lord ; he is ill.” 

At this point history relates that the judge 
smiled pityingly, and asked : — 

“ Do you ' a.sk for costs against the 
prisoner ? ” 

“These are my instructions, my lord.” 

And then somebody whispered to him to 
sit down, and the judge, who had seen 
through the whole farce, kindly let the 
application drop, and went on with the 
business of the Court. 

Now, I shudder to think what would have 
been the consequences had such a judge as 
Lord Morris f)een in the place of Mr. Justice 
Lush when the momentous application was 

macle. 

'I'he course 
that line type 
of an Irishman, 
shrewd, witty, 
and bubbling 
over with good 
nature, would 
have taken is 
easy to conjec- 
ture. His sense 
of humour would 
have caused him 
to discover the 
perpetrators of 
the joke, and 
forthwith commit 
them to prison 
for contempt of 
Court; and then 
what would have 
happened it is 
delicious to con- 
template. The 
leading juniors 
of the circuit in 
prison, wo^k 
must have been 
Sit a standstill ; 
and we can ima 
gine fhe irony of 
a situation in 
w'hicb a prisoner 
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had to plead for a postponement of his trial, 
on the groimd that his counsel was in J)rison ! 

W'hat possibilities the;, joke fully developed 
is capable of it is difficult ft)* summarize, 
but Lord Morris would probai^ly have dis- 
(:o\ ered them had he been the judge, j 

W'oLild that he had been ! 

Nowadays* Lord Morrjs is a I.ord of 
Ai)i>eal, and is as popular *as a member 
of the appellate court of the Lo|ds as he 
is in tlft; lobby of the House of Commons. 
Never at a loss for a joke, a storehouse of 
amusing anecdotes, he is one of*our most 
popular judges. » 

I remember once hearing one of the 
hyper-aisthetic youths who decorate the ranks 
of the Bar exclaim, on seeing Mr. Baron 
Pollock enter a court, “ By Jove, what a dear 
old thing he is—don’t you think so?” 

In all probability 
the reply 1 made 
was not calculated 
10 please rny infor- 
mant, for T hate 
both effeminate 
ways and mincing 
language, but there 
can be no earthly 
doubt that this 
judge is on very 
good terms with 
the Bar. 

Ourseniorpuisne 
judge, he has been 
no less than twenty- 
three years on the 
Bench, during 
which lengthened 
period he has 
borne himself with 
dignity and welb 
and truly d i s - 
charged his duties. 

Latterly he has 
been trying elejption 
petitions, and in 
that uncongenial 
t^sk has expe- 
rienced the ill lot 
of all election 
petition judges. ■ 

* For nbt only has he been mjsstated in 
court by the scarcely dignified mangling of 
factitious counsel, but out of court news- 
papers have misrepresented him, and 
anonymcAis correspondents have attacked 
him, ^Indeed, to such an extent have they 
gane,j thajbn one occasion the learned Baron 


% 

declared caif^dra^ that he didn’t ‘‘ care ^ 
dump ” for anonymous letters* * 

The election petitions have ^a* great dealt 
to answer for, and perhai)s this phrase 
constitutes not the least of their re- 
sponsibilities. , 

Mr. Justice Gainsford Bruce is a judge who 
stands high in the opiniou of Adnuralty men. 
Nor indeed is his reputation confined to that 
sphere of forensic' labour. Of a somewhat 
melancholy appearance, he is never so 
•effective as when sentencing a man to 
death, and he would make an ^-ven more 
sensational ending to a “ brrilile murder ” 
trial were he to sjieak louder and give the 
prisoner the benefit of the commiserative 
sentences he employs at such a time. A 
man who is standing between two warders, 
with the |)rosptH't of speedily meeting another 
eminent official of 
the Home Office, 
surely should be 
allowed to parti- 
cipate in the 
[)leasure of a scene 
in which he is the 
central figure. But 
few judges give him 
the opportunity, 
and here I think 
I may enter my 
emphatic protest 
agr*inst the “ mum- 
bling” fashion 
which has appar- 
ently of late years 
commended itself 
to our judges. 
Why, in the name 
of all that is 
reasonable, don’t 
some of our judges 
s[)eak out ? If what 
they have to say is 
worth hearing, one 
would like to hear 
it, and should hear 
it. If it is not 
worth hearing, then 
why do they speak 
at all ? 

Indistinctness doesn’t lend the charm of 
dignity to a judicial personality, and imperfect 
articulation is not — except perhaps in the ■ 

Chancery Courts — a mark of exceptional : 
worth, j > 

When bne hears Lord Esher, one 
tempted to possibly ejaculate: t)! si sic omnesl- 
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Mr. Justice Oorell Barnes is the youngest 
of the judges, and the second judge in tne 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 
He is really a very cai>able judge, but should 
'look to it that he 
doesn’t become gener- 
ally inaudible. 

Oh ! if only the 
judges would each and 
every of them take to 
heart and jjractise the 
•elementary advice of 
the voice produexT, and 
speak so that the per- 
son farthest off in the 
building could hear, 
what a blessing it would 
be ! It is not a matter 
of wonderment that law 
reporters are such a 
solemn, unhappy -look- 
ing body of men, when 
they have to follow the 
gentle nnirmurings of 
a judge, and send in a 
verbatim report of his 
judgment. But I 
mustn’t let my pen run 
ii, away with n\e on this 
, subject. Besides, I feel ® 


strongly on it, and that is a good ground 
for abstaining from urging of it. One 
word, however, in conclusion. Mr. Jhstice 
Barnes’s judgments are worthy of the fullest 
report. And,, in extenuation of his low speak- 
ing, kt me say nine-tenths of the judges 
suffer from the same complaint.^ 

Mr. Justice ‘Kennedy is, at present, much 
too careful, too scrupulous, and altogether too 
consdentioifs. • 

The late Lord Justice Bowen defined the 
three judicial stages, which he said every 
judge traversed, as follows : The first- I 
believe I am summarizing correctly in which 
the judge is always afraid he is not doing 
right ; the second, in which he is sure he is 
always right ; and the third, in which he 
doesn't care whether he is right or not. 

Now, Mr. Justice Kennedy is in the first 
stage, and as no judge can ever be entirely 
satislactory unless he is in the second stage, it 
is to be hoped our learned judge wall soon 
enter that Ijlissfiil state. 

As L. have before remarked during the 
progress of these notes, speedy administration 
of some sort df justice is better than the 
tardy administration of the exact law. And 
besides, in tiie waste of life, accuracy is a 
very unreal blessing I 

Although counsel and solicitors make the 
most trifling application a matter of vital 
importance, it matters little, if anything, in 
the long run whether 
an interrogatory is pro- 
perly allowed or impro- 
perly excluded, or 
whether a jileading is 
rDhtly struck out or 
not. And then again, 
what rubbish it is to 
.say»that it is better that 
a hundred guilty per- 
sons should beacquitted 
than that one who is 
innocent*, should be 
convicted. It is exactly 
the other way about. 
Most “innocent,.” 
people should, if they 
had their deserts, be 
in gaol, and every guilty 
person out •of gaod 
renders individual 
security Ittss substantial. 

P'ormy part, I detest 
those parrftt cries 
w^hich startld^ the 
thinker at e\%y^tucn. To 
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take another ex- 
X n I p 1 e , h 

<joesn't concern 
my subject in 
ibc least, and 
tht^refore, accord- 
ing to presept- 
nme fashion, is 
doubly appro[)ri- 
iiie. The so- 
called truism 
“ Every man is 
held innocent by 
the law until he 
is f)roved guilty ” 
is as absurd as 
truisms generally 
are. The con- 
verse, here again, 
is the truth, the 
iriie position of 
affairs being that 
if a man in the 
dock cannot sat- 
isfactorily explain 
his presence 
there, he must be 
sent to prison. 

Well, to re- 
turn : Mr. Justice 
Kennedy thinks 
too much of the 
intrinsic merit of 
every party’s 
case, and takes 
too much trouble in endeavouring to hold the 
balance of justice fairly. But this he will grow 
out of. Every day he improves on the past, 
and in time I have no doul)i' that he will 
make an excellent judge. As it is, he is an un- 
commonly good lawyer, and has been specially 
praised by the Court of Appeal. B>ut at 
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l^esent ne lacks 
the, dash* which 
spells .success. 

Let me give 
an exam])le of 
bow things should 
be done. Some 
little time ago, I 
api)lied for judg- 
m e n t under 
Order XIV., s. L 
My application 
was granted, and 
the otj^er side 
ajjpealed. The 
ap])eal came on 
for li earing l;)efore 
a certain judge. 

'Ihe other side 
produced a huge 
affidavit, and 
witliout a mo- 
ment’s he.sitation 
the said learned 
judge, saying he 
couldn't wade 
through the whole 
affidavit, dis- 
charged the order 
and gave the de- 
fendants uncon- 
ditional leave to 
defend. It was 
an tin warrantable 
exercise of the 
judicial prerogative, and yet we were satisfied. 

“ J )oesn’t kee}) you hanging about all day,” 
my solicitor genialh' remarked, and the lay 
client ruffled his brow and said : “ Knows 
his business, doesn’t he? Sharp’s a needle.” 
1 was a bit overcome, but even 1 was gratified. 
1 kneuf the jud.ge was wrong. 
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T E D M AN’S world - famed 
Hippodrome and Menagerie 
(which, as might be gathered 
from the flaring posters that 
enlivened all the dead walls of 
the town, had been patronized 
by several of the Crowned Heads of Europe) 
was about to honour Littlethorpc with a visit. 
Not that, in an ordinary way, the proprietor of 
this regal show w'ould have deemed Little- 
thorpe worthy of such a distinction ; but, as 
he took care to give cut, it was a convenient 
halting-place betw'een two important centres. 
Therefore, with the triple object of resting 
his horses, holding a couple of full-dress 
rehearsals, and affording the inhabitants a 
treat of a life-time, he decided uiaon a one* 
day’s sojourn. On their part, the public^ in ^ 
general displayed a due appreciation of his ' 
laudable intentions, and prepared to accord 
the show a vociferous welcome. 

‘ In the earlythours of the morning the great, 
cumbrous waggons, plentifully begrimed with 
mud, rumbled through the streets, and filed 
off one by one towards the market-place. The 
faded pictorial embellishments which adorned 
the sides, representing riderless hors* career- 
ing through the air, 
and ladies — whose 
fantastic garb some- 
what reminded one 
of the natural cha- 
racteristics of an 
ostrich — alighting 
on the bare backs 
of the fiery, steeds, 
evoked much 
wondering com- 
ment among those 
who witnessed the 
procession from 
r the neighbouring 
windows. 

By ten o’clock two 
enormous tents, 

^ one circular^ the 
other oblongj were 


struggling to maintain theiir u[)right positio?i 
in the face cA a pretty stiff breeze, which 
threatened every moment to level them to 
the ground. Strings of horses, spotted and 
speckled like the patriarch Jacob’s kine, 
were led down to the river, followed by 
an enthusiastic and admiring crowd. The 
members of the equestrian troupe wandered 
off through the town in search of breakfast ; 
and, judging by the roar after roar that came 
from the zoological section of the show, an 
erstwhile king of the forest was clamouring 
loudly for his. 

Punctually at noon the grand rnid-duy 
procession set ‘out to parade the streets, 
in all the splendour of gold and silver 
tinsel, waving banners, and tawdry finery ; 
accompanied by the blare and crash of a 
brass band. The market-place was deserted 
save for one or two swarthy attendants, who 
lounged in and out of the tents. Occasion- 
ally, abovc^ the distant strains of the band, 
could be heard a frantic shout of delight from 
the multitude who witnessed the procession. 

The oblong tent was set apart for the 
menagerie. Inside, the close, fetid atmo- 
sphere seemeH to have a very drowsy effect 
upon the solitary custodian, for he 
lay stretched face downwards on a 
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j,ilc of straw in the corner, his head pillowed 
upon his arms. The great breadth of back, 
tiu* girt and sinewy hardness of his ptjwerful 
iirnbs^ prociaimed liiin to be a veritable 
IhaTules. He was n«ne other than the 
iL'iiowned and miich-advertise?l li^n-tamer, 
Signor Petro Farrell i : otherwise,* plain Peter 
farrell. » 

At the furj^her end of tlie tent stood a 
long aige, capable of Ijeing derided into two 
ruinpartments by means of a sliding barrier. 

It contj^iined ihe lions. (iaunt? skinny, 
liLingry-looking brutes they weref the bones 
sticking out shagjiy through they* tawny 
hides, h’rcnn end to end of the cage they 
moped, ih a C( aseless, mondtonous tram}), 
like restless spirits who know no peace. 

I, very minnle or so one of them would 
rear Uj) his head surldenly and glare through 
t!]e bars, as if ('ontemplating an imaginary 
ci<nv<l, and then resume bis weary round. 

j’he Polar bt'ar scaaned to vie witli them 
as to the extent of ground he could cover, 
hut the brown s[)ecinK*n sat upon his haunches 
looking decidedly mournful and out of sorts. 
Signor Farrelli slept through it all. An 
occasional growl or a snarl did not af)pear to 
disturb the (piietude of hi.s slumber. Put 
when the two hyenas became taigaged in a 
lively discussion over the thigh-bone of a 
horse, he raised his massive* bond, and 
glowered around the li'nt with sleepy eyes. ^ 

W’ith a sudden twist of the body he rolled 
over on his laack, and lor some minutes lay 
tiiere ('ontemplating the flultta'ing canvas 
ovcrluuid. 'Then he indulged ir/ a mighty 
yawn, .shook him.self; and sal upright. Jn a 
listless sort of way he i)lucked a straw from 
the hcao, and began toying with it indolently. 
His manner was thoughtful an<J prcoceupiecl ; 
it almost seemed as it* he had something on 
his mind- .something, j)erha|)s, which had 
been suggested to hyn in his sleep. * 

Having given the matter, whatever it was, 
fiv(‘ minutes’ grave consideration, he dis- 
missed it with an im})atient ‘‘ Pshaw ! ” and 
sjwang to his' f^et. Lounging across the tent, 
he went u}) and stood before a cage which 
contained the latest addition to the incnagerj^e. 
If was a black panther, a full-grown specimen 
oV this somewhat rare variety, known to be 
the most ferocious of the whole species. 
Farrelli had been trying his hand at taming 
t,he brutcL but as yet, though his reckless 
daring often prompted him to foolhardy feats, 
he had never i^entured into the cage for more 
than a second or two at a time. 

Striding up and down, with rfhe stealthy, 
gliding motion of a cat, the fierce beast kept 

v«i 


its head persistently lurned towards the man, 
and regarded himtwith savage, blinking eyes. 
With his kice ^lose* to tne bars, ^1^'arreIIi 
watched every movement of tlie animal, as if 
each had a significaime which • he alone ^ 
understood. Then he seemed to *(!top 
back into a reverie ; and in this fit of ^ 
abstraction he* commenced striking idly at 
the panther with the straw in his hand. 

A loud shout outsick', the cracking of 
whi})s and rumble of vviTggons, announced 
the return of the |)ro(;cssion. 'Hie lion- 
tam^a* swung round on his heel, and stalked 
off to })re})are for the afternoon ptaformance. 
As he nuaved away, the blai k panther stood 
still, with head ert'ct, and glared after him in 
a way that snggc'stc/d implacalilc hatred. 

An hour or so later, the lent was densely 
])acked from end to end. W hen Farrelli 
appeared on the scene, armed with his sluirt 
whi}), and marclual boldly up to the lions’ 
den, lilt' hush ol awe fell upon the s}H.‘clators. 
He {ircK'eedcd to lash the cowed hriitcs round 
and round the cage, made them lea}) through 
ho()})s of fire, and jierlbrm other sur})rising 
feats, all of which clicite(l shouts of a})|)l:uise 
from the multitude. 'I'he display wound up 
with wdiat was designated “a lion hunt,” in 
which there was a tremendous flashing and 
l)anging of |)istols, and a wild skurry on the 
})arl of the beasts to get into the corrujrs. 

AVhen it was all over, and the tamer had 
backt^d out of the <.‘age, the manager mounted 
the ste})S to address the crowd. fH* extended 
a cordial ins itation to all present to attend 
the })erformanc.c that evening, jiromising 
tlicm that, among other marvellous attrac- 
tions, they would witness an extraordinary 
and uni([iie feat of daring on the [)art of the 
(xdchratjal Signor Petro luirrelli. He so 
worked upon their curiosity, thttre was .scarcely 
a man or woman in tlie assemlily who did 
not resolve to avail themselves of the o])})or- 
jtunity, even if it cost them their last sixpence. 

In the interval, after the animals had been 
fed, Tuirrclli wandeared into the desert(‘d tent, 
and again api)roa('hed the cage of ihtHfiack 
})anlher. Somehow, it seemed as if an 
irresistible impulse drew him to that s|)ot. It 
was growing dark now^, and in tHe gloom he 
could just distinguish the red glare of the 
creature’s eyes as it crouched down in a 
corner. 

“ Halloa ! Signor Petro,” (’ried someone 
behind him. ^‘'laking stock of that beauty, , 
eh?” 

Farrelli turiK^d , round .sharfi’y, and found 
himself face-^o-face with the ringmaster, 
Mark Radfbrd, the only member of the ^ 
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whole troupe witli w^om he was upon any 
sort of intimate terms. 1 . 

** YoijVe not afraid ,of him, i’.rt* you ? ” 
continued Kailford, pointing to the dark 
«^Tece.ss in whrcli the panther lay. 

‘^'Afraid ? No 1 ’’ returned Petro, con- 
tem])tuously. Pve 
got the mastery over 
jiiin already ; I ('an 
quell him with my 
eye. Besides,” lx* 
went on, N ehetiKuitly, 

“ if he cuts up rough, 

I could strangle the 
brute l)efore he liad 
time to get* his claws 
into me. Oh, no ; 
it isn’t the panther 1 
mind : but - ’’ 

“ But svhat?” 

“ I’m afraid of //la/ 
woman ! ” 

“ What woman ? ” 

“ Come outsi(.le, 

Mark,” said h'arrelli, 
taking his friend hy^ 
the arm, as if iiiv* 
pelled to (n)nfi(.le in 
him. “ ril tell you 
the whole .story right 
off, and then you ran 
judge whetlier I have cause to feel a bit < 
; uneasy about the panther.” 

I'hey strolled out of the tent, arm in arm. 

*: Two or three daring na])htha lamps, suspended 
from poles, throw a l)road fringe of light 
around the entrance, glimmering faintly upon 
a row of intent, eager faces in the back- 
fc ground. 'The two men turned aside, and 
}' wandered off into the darkness. When they 
t canae to the bw wall which bounoed the 
I market-place, Farrelli stood still and listened, 
i Then, as if assured that they were alone, he 
seated himself upon the cdg(? of the wall, « 
and commenced his story. 

“You remember thab fellow Vallard, 
Mark?” he said, with a seriousness that 
convinced the other there was some startling 
disclosure comi?ig. 

“Should think I do,” replied Radford; 
**V Rowdy' Vallard, we used to call him. 

A good bare-back rider, but a desperately 
cantankerous, quarrelsome sort of fellow. 
H-c left us very suddenly, too ; and no one 
i; seemed to know what became of him.” 

; . “ Yes,” muttered Farrelli, “ that s so. Well,” 

; be went on, sternly, “ you'jl hear now what 
; befell him. When we w^ere rum^inj^ the show 
.up in York last winter, I had t^e ill-luck 



to fall foul of that 
man Vallard. It was 
about a girl. 1 luid 
noticed 

around the circus for 
two or three days- 
wanted to become a 
rider, or something 
of the kirid. I man 
aged to strike up an 
accjuaintance wiili 
her. She told rne lier 
name was f'lorcnco 
Mayhew, and bit l)y 
l)it'it came out that 
she had a sweetlicart 
in the .show. Bin 
for the life of nit', 
though 1 kc[)l nag 
ging at luT al)()ul it, 

J couldn’t gel her to 
say which of us it 
was. 1 thouglU ot 
jw/, Mark ; it struck 
me that a good-look 
ing, six-foot ('hap like 
you was just the sort 
of fellow to take a 
girl’s fancy. And, as 1 brooded over this 
notion, I believe I was almost beginning to 
hate you.” 

» “Stuff and nonsense, old man!” inter- 
posed Radford. “ I never set eyes upon 
this north-country lass of yours to my know- 
ledge.” 

“I know, 1 know,” Farrelli replied, hastily. 
“I was mistaken : got on an entirely wrong 
scent. One night, w'hen the performance 
w'as over, 1 set out for a quiet ramble through 
the streets, wandered on through slums 
and alley. s, until I got down close to the 
river. 

** It was a dismal and deserted spot. As 
I looked around, I saw a man and a woman 
•on ahead. \ knew at once who they were — 
Vallard and Florence Mayhew. Her secret 
w'as out now ; but I couldn’t help wondering 
what she saw in that brute to attract her. 

^“They seemed to be wrangling about 
something. Suddenly they stopped short, 
as if to argue the - matter out. While ? 
stood watching them, I saw Vallard raise 
his hand to strike the girl. My blood 
boiled, Mark : the next second* I was^ 
at his sl?ie, and flung him on the fiat 
of his back in the mud. .He got up 
and >^ent for me furiously. We had 
a stand-u|> fight ; and— -well, he came off 
^ * second best,’ as we say in Ireland. 


THE BLACK 

“When it was all over I turned towards 
tlu‘ girl, half expecting she would tlirow her- 
. -It' into my arms or something of tha^ Sort 
gave ms a look — you should have seen 
jt, Mark - and flew at<*me lil^c a tigress, 
(lood heavens! 1 little guessed , what a 
(iLinon was in that woman ! She screamed 
With passion ; she tore at me savagely’ and 
shouted that i had killed her sweetheart I 
diook iier oft, and left them*t()-.s(|uare matters 
u[) l;)etween themselves. 

“ 1 took a smart turn of a miie or two 
along by the river, for I felt a hit ruffled, and 
wanted to walk it, off. I was coming hack 
slowly, not minding much how 1 went, when 
I ('aine upon a huge pile of timber stacked 
up on tile bank. Just as 1 passed, a man 
sjirang out u|)on me with a knife in his hand. 

It was Vallard. He made a savage blow at 
int', but 1 managed to twist myself out of 
the way in the nick of time, and let him 
ha\e a heavy right-hander in return. 

“ He dr()i)[K (l the knife and reeled back 
as if half stunned. His heel caught in a 
stray log ; he tried hard to keep his feet, 
clawing llie air with his hands as his body 
swayetl out over the brink. Then, before I 
could reach him, down he* went into the 
river ! 

“I rushed to the side and j)cercd over, 
lit; must have gone to the bottom like a 
stone, or else llie current whip[)ed him away 
out of sight, for 1 never set eyes on him 
again. 1 tore up and down the bank, shout- 
ing Ibr ht'l[), but there wasn’t a soul within 
liearing. I stood still to listen foi^a cry from 
the drowning man. 'Hie only sound that 
reached my ears was the rushing and 
gurgling of the water. 

“ 1 gave up the search at 4ast, and went 
home considerably sbbered. The rest of 
that night 1 sat in my room thinking the 
matter out. I cauK^; to the conclusion there 
was nothing to be gained by making a fus.s 
over it, and determined to kot*]) my own 
counsel. 

“ A day dr J,wo later the girl turned up at 
the show, and began to make inquiries about 
Vallard. One evening I happened to meet 
her : she stopped and looked at me — and 
upon my word, Mark, I never got a worse 
look from any of those savage brutes over 
there. 1 believe she partly guessed that I 
had a hand in her lover’s disappearance. 

“ Shortly after that we went on tour, and I 
was beginning* to think I had got out of the 
mess uncommonly w^ell. I never heard of 
Vallard’s "body being recovered ; there was 
no mention of the affair in the oaoers, and 
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the whole thing seemed to have blown over 
quietly. * , 

“One n^ht wes at Hudderafield, I ; 
remember when I went into flic tent, ready 
for my turn, tiie first person ). faill eye/i orT 
was h'lorence Mayhew. What on earth 
brouglit her there, I wondca'ed ? She was 
.standing in thfr front row, just like an ordi** 
nary sjiectator, but it was easy to see by her •' 
looks she had some special rc;ason of her own 
for being present. All iIk' time 1 was in the 
cage 'with the lions 1 felt that those dark eyes 
of hers were glued ii[)on me. 1 didn’t mind 
it much at first - thought it was only some 
strange whim on her part, for women some- 
times take queer fancies into their Heads, you 
know, Mark. 

“ But the very next night she was there 
again, watching me like that black panther 
did a while ago. 'Hie strange part of it was, 
she seemed anxious to avoid me the moment 
my performance with the lions was over. I 
couldn’t for the life of me make out what she 
was up to ; it worried me ; and, to tell the 
truth, Mark, I didn’t aUogether like the look 
of it. 

“ We moved on to another town. Well, 

I was done wa'th the girl now, at any rate, I 
told myself. Not a bit of it 1 She turned 
up at the evening performance, went through 
the same part, and disafipeared. Next day 
th<? show was at Stalybridge ; and Florence 
Mayhew was there, too. Night after night, 
no matter where we went, she (a me and 
stood in front of the lions> cage, never 
addressing a word to anyone, but watching 
me through the bars as if that was all she 
had to live for. 

“ 1 tell you, Mark, her presence there 
every n’ght was lieginning to have a queer 
effect on me. It wais like that trick of letting 
water drip on to your hand : you think : 
nothing of it at first you feel quite .sure you 
can stand it all' right ; l)ut you cave in mighty 
soon, for all that. 

“ 1 was getting dread that girl, because 
I know' she had a grudge against ineq and 
women generally have a queer way of 
revenging themselves. What she was driving 
at, what her motive was in following me 
about from town to town, was a con.stant 
worry to me. To be haunted in this fashion, 
without having the faintest notion of wftiat it 
meant, is bound to tell upon you in the long 
run. I was completely in' the dark; that 
was the w'orst of it. 

“ When this sort of thing had been going 
on regularly '»veek after week, I felt that I 
must get at the bottom of it somehow. I sat 
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down in the tent one niglit after the per- 
formance was over, determined to |)U//,le the 
matter out. Jht l)y bit I got at the trath, I 
, understood the meaning of it all now ; 1 
' Saw what that she-devil was up to. (lood 
heavens ! M;vi'k, it gave me a creepy sort 
of feeling in sj)ile of myself.* No one but* 
a woman could have liit upon such an 
extraordinary way of grafifying her malice, 
and set about it in this cold blooded 
fashion, 

What \wis it ? ” demanded Radford, with 
an eagerness whi('.h showed a deep interest in 
Farrelli’s singular story. 

“ Just this : I needn't tell you that when a 
man ste[>s in among the lions he retjuires to 
have all his wits al)out him. It is a ticklish 
business, no matter what people may say. 
Your eyes imist be in eacb corner of the 
cage at the same time, wmching every twist 
and turn of the brutes. If fo^t attention < 
should be dr, awn off for a single instant you 


are done for ! Anii that is ivhat the 
woman was tryhi}^ to do * ” 

He got off the wall, took his 
friend by the arm, a»d tiu; two 
begay pacing slowly up and down. 

• “If you had known her, Mark,” 
he •went on, thoughtfully, “ you 
wouldn't wonder at her doing a 
thing of this kind. Y#u see, it was 
an eas^’ \tay of seeking to revenge 
herself upon me : all she had to 
(ft) was to watch and wai^. She 
must have felt that the very fact of 
keeping her eyes Readily fixed upon 
me niglit after night was bound to 
take effect sooner or later. And she 
was right. More than once I caught 
myself on the very point of looking 
round at her. 1 had to fight against 
the impulse ; it was dragging at me 
from the in omen I 1 entered the cage 
-and every night it seemed to be 
growing stronger.” 

“ What did vou do to gel rid of 
her ? ” 

“ Nothing. At first, in a sudden 
burst of rage, I made up my mind 
to wait for her outside the te.nl the 
next evening, and strangle her on 
the sj)ot d'hen something prompted 
me to figlit it out with her, and not 
give her the satisfaction of knowing 
that she had got the betUa of me 
in any way. 1 have stuck to that 
ever .since ; and this silent, (hxully 
slAiggle is still going on between 
that woman and myself. How it 
will end, Hod only know's.” 

“ But why the deuce don’t you have her 
turned out?” eried Radford, vehemently. 

“ No, Mark,” replied' the other, with fierce 
decision ; “ 1 have jiitted my will against 
hers ; and, call it obscMnacy, jierversity — 
anything you like, but I wain’t budge from 
that. 'I'his thing is bound to run its ('ourse 
now, and will last until one or other of us 
caves in.” 

“ Well, I’cter, if I w^ere in your place, 
I’d be long sorry to risk my life in this way, 
merely for the sake of spiting a w^oman.’’ ^ 

“ Perhaps so ; but, my dear fellow, there 
are no two of us alikc^. After all, you must 
remember, Mark, it was by my hand her 
lover met,, his death — though it wm.s* done iu 
self-defence — and I won’t deprive her of the 
chancy of recpiiting me for it, 'if she can. I 
can pretty well defy her so long as I stick to 
the lions only ; I’ve got such a hold over the 
brutes by this time that 1 feel fairly at home 
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\vilh But the first night it falls to my 

lt)l to enter one of the other cages, where 
I'm not at all so sure of my grourvd, and 
lunt- to watch every twist of the txiil, 
('\LTy blink of the vy^ it wij,! be (luite a 
different matter then. Idiat’s the ifcason I 
don't feel easy in iny mind"* ahout the 
])antlier. And do you know’, Marl^," he 
;ul<led, pulling his ((unpanion up suddenly, 
“it's a (pieer idea, but when 1 watch that 
creature ()rowling about his cage, it almost 
seems to me Jis if the wrjtnan had ’bewitched 
him. d'hey both ap])ear to regard mi‘ with 
the .same deadly,, enmity : //c looks at me 
exactly as s//c does.” 

“ I’eter,” said his friend, sententious])', 
“you’re not your.self, old man. Voii It.'t 
tliis thing prey upon your mind too much. 
W’hat you want is a good stiff dose of brandy. 
'I'liat will spirit you u]). I’ll be bound. So 
(omc along, and I'll administer tht' remedy.” 

The two men disappeared througli the 
darkness, and did iK)t return until tliey had 
to push their way through the surging crow'd 
that swarmed around the tents. 'I'he band 
had already struck tij) ; and, thrilled by its 
strains, the peo|.)le fought desperately for 
tickets. Kxcitement and t^j)eetation were 
in the air ; Stedman’s grand sliow was about 
to dis])lay its many altrac'tions. 

harrelli |)aited from his friend, and t;ach 
branched off to their respective tents. 'I’he ' 
eirc'us took the lend in the entertainment ; 
but liie moment it was oser there was a rush 
fr !' the menagerie. 'The crowal seemed to 
tlrnk that the l)est part of the ptaformance 
was yet to come ; for lions, tigers, and hyenas 
were not .si'eii every day in Liltlethoipe. 

'J’he spat'ious tent was crammed to its 
utmost extent. 'I'he dromedafy came in for 
a good deal of attention, and the wily 
elt*[)hant fared sumptuously upon biscuits and 
cakes. 'I’he greedy little eyes of the monkeys 
gleamed with delight at the many hands 
strett:hed out w’ith nuts, whiloi the brow’n 
bear devoured l>ims with befitting solemnity. 

In the imd;it of the merriment there was a 
sudden lull, the crowd began to sw'ay and 
surge forw'ard towards the rope w’hich was 
stretched across the further end of the tent. 
All eyes were turned expectantly in the 
direction of the lions. Signor Farrelli 
ap[)eare<l upon the scene, his tight-fitting 
costume displaying to advantage h.ls massive 
chest, and the great swelling muscles of his 
pow'erful limbs. 

He shot a keen, searching glance through 
the crowd in front ; and then, -vith a jaunty 
air, stepped briskly into the cage. He was 
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greeted with a roar that shook the tent, and 
made tin* spectaltus feel ijiey were getting 
good value for nheip money, 'rhen lashing'f 
and scramble ('onunencetl ; thf" lions grow’led 
and sulkt'd, but I'arrelli drove 'tliem rpuiltf 
with his whip, and .sent them backwards and 
forwards through the ]u>oj)s. '1 Ikj burning 
of red lights artd flashing of firearms follow'ed, 
at the conclusion of w'hi('h the tamer emerged* 
triumphantly from Ihe cage. 

'rile event of the eveifing was now about 
to take place. 'I’he sjiei tators were })rej)ared 
for -soinething with a strong dash of danger 
in it ; something that could Ik* talked over 
with wonder and admiration for months after- 
wards. ' 

I'he manager mounted a stool, and wa'th a 

hand on each hip, ])r()eeeded to announce: - 

Ladies and gentlemen, Signor I'arrelli 
will now ])erfonn a feat (»f daiing hitherto 
iinallempted by any tamer in luirojH' or 
Anieri<'a. In tlie cage to llu* left )'()U S('e a 
spei'imen of the fierce black ])anllKT, or 
jaguar, an animal which, in its native .state, 
roams the tangled forests of Stuilh America 
in search of' its prey. , Signor karrelli w’ill 
enter the jiantber’s (Mge in your [iresence, 
and thereby demonstrate the dominion 
which man is capable of exen ising over the 
mo.st fero('i()Us of tlie brute ('reation.” 

'I'he assembly clu*ered ; Signor Farrelli 
htf^ed. He wliisjuaed a few words to the 
manager, and moved away towards the cage. 
'I’he panther was prowling up and down,- 
watching the crowd witli a sort of wondering 
intere.st. As Farrelli approached, the beast 
paused in the nudst of a stride, and glared at 
him defiantly. 'I'he tamer mounted the steps 
fearlessly, the spring lock of the wF'ket 
cli(:kc‘(i,^iiKl the next second he had sli]»pe(J 
into the ('age. 

With a savage growl the jianther whisked 
round and crouched against the opjiosite 
•w’all. At omf side stood the man, erect, 
motionless, undaunted, in the full con- 
sciousness of his 'mighty strength and in- 
domilahle will ; at the other the infuriated 
beast cow'ered, its body quivering with rage, 
the small ears laid flat with the. head, and 
the tail flapping against the floor. 

'J’he sj)ectators kept perfectly still, and 
looked on with hated breath. It almost 
seemed as if a sound — a motion would 
break the spell which held man and beast 
apart. 'Fhe tension was so great that even a 
stifled exclamation might cause it to snap. 
Suddenly there .was a slight movement in 
^ the centre ,of die crowd, and a woman jjushed 
her w'ay to ftie front. 'I'hose who were closest , 
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to the cage saw a strange look appear at that 
instant upon Farr^illi’s face ^he grew deathly 
pale ; ha features twitched c\)nvulfsively ; and 
for one halFseSond his eyes were withdrawn 
■"ffom^his enefny. It was enough ! The spell 


rWas broken : with a terrific roar the panther 
shot into the air! 

Farrelli saw it coming : saw the great jaws 
extended, and the gleam of the fierce white 
tdeth. On the sjmr of the moment he 
thrust his left hand into the gaping mouth, 
while with his right he gripped the brute by 


the throat. The panther struck him full on 
the chest, the savage claws were dug into his 
flesh ; *then, with a crash, man and beast 
went down, and rolled together cm the floor. 
A shudder jan thr<»ugh the horrified crowd : 

the women screamed and 
fainted ; the men pressed 
forward towards the ropes, 
with while, agitated faces, 
jfs if fiiscinated by that 
deadly encounter. 'J\vo 
attendants came /u lining 
up with heavy iron bars, 
sprang ii:^to the cage, and 
rained blow' after blow^ iijion 
the panther’s head. They 
succeeded in separating llie 
combatants ; the beast, 
dazed and half strangled by 
that awful grip, w'as driven 
back into a corner, while 
the man rose from the 
floor and staggered out of 
the cage. 

That Farrelli had come 
in for a severe mauling 
W'as only too evident. His 
clothes were torn into 
shreds, his mangled arm 
hung by his side, the 
blood flowed freely from 
the numerous gashes in 
his chest ; but, standing 
erect, he faced the crowd 
with a fierce and deter- 
mined aspect. His angry 
eyes sw’ept through the 
s w a y i n g throng, flitting 
from one white face to the 
other as if in search of 
that ’relentless enemy of 
his. 

But the w'oman was gone. 
From that hour she passed 
out of his life, never to 
trouble him again. When 
he failed to .drscover her 
in the crow'd, his head suddenly drooped, and 
he leaned heavily upon his friend Radford, 
who had hastened to his assistance. 

“Well, Mark,” he whispered, grimly, as 
he limped away, “ sire has had her revenge, 
you see. W'e are emits now ; and — I forgive 
her!” 




Cricket and Cricketers. • 


THEIR OPINIONS ON PLAYERS AND PITCHES. 



3 ITH the tide of cricket enthu- 
siasm sweeping ovi'r the land, 
with a heavy fixture list be 
f|*gone through, excitement will 
this season rtmjiigh. Discus- 
sion will, no doul)t, wax hot in 
;ilhkti(' (;ircles upon the respective •merits of 
players indivitiually, county teams, and even 
tlie different groui^ds patronized, i^uch has 
been the rase, year after yeai^ in the past ; 
sue! I will he the case in seasons to come. 

I ioin the opinions we ap[)en(i, however, a 
lair estimate of the various phases of the 
;;aine may he obtained. Mr. \V. (1. Clrace, 
it will he observed, is not included in the 
Ncries of those who have been interviewed. 

I le, in the issue of 'I’hk 
S l'KANI) MaoazinI': of 
August last, gave his 
ojiinions so fully that a 
K.'iteration is unneces 
sary. 

Mr. a. C. MacLarkn. 

Mr. A. C". MacLaren 
was induced to spare a 
few minutes from his 
scholastic duties at 

I I arrow. 

“ Who are the l»est 
amateur batsmen?” he 
queried, in part reply to 
a question. “ 1 should 
say Mr. W. Cl. (Irace, 

Mr, A. E. S tod dart, 

Mr. K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 

Mr. L C. H. Palairet, 
and Mr. F. S. Jack, son 
amongst the amateurs. 

The professionals? Oh, 

Abel and Ward, ihith 
are blessed * \\ith the 
necessary patience, and 
their defence is very * 

st|ong. I have, however, a great opinion of 
J. T, Brown as a batsman on any wicket, and 
his inability to add to his reputation la.st 
season I put down to his want of a rest. 
BrockweR, too, is sure to come to^the front 
again. Gunn I should leave out of my list, 
also Shrewsbury. The former, although by no 
means done with, I reckon as having passed 
his prime, and the latter hau practically 
finished his first-class cricket. Hayward, 
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however, should not be overlooked. He has 
played himself into (}iiite the front rank. 

“ Bowlers ? Mr. C. L. Townsend and .\lr. F. 

S. Jackson I consider to be the two best of the . 
amateurs. 'Die former is very tricky and can 
disgui.se his break, and 1 h;1ve always thought 
the Yorkshire amateur a much belli r bowler 
than most peoi)le imagine. Mr. C. |. Kort* 
right, too, a|[)|iears to be more reliable than 
Mr. S. M. |. Woods, although he does not , 
get exactly the same class of l)f\lsmen to 
contend against, 'rheii there is GapUiin 
Medley. He is very diffieult to play upon a 
sticky wicket. Of the professionals, I look 
upon Ri( hardson as little short of a marvel, 
k'or dogged determination he is not to he 
beaten. 1 should .say 
I’eel comes next to the 
Surrey man. H(.‘ has 
lost niaie of his old 
cunning, and iij)on a 
nasty wicket there is not 
a bowler who can make 
Ix'tter use of it or find 
out th(.‘ batsman’s weak . 
])oints quicker than he 
does. Briggs on a soft 
wicket is as clever as 
ever, but if he ha.s a 
fault it displayed in 
a tendency to feed the 
batsman too much. On 
a hard wicket Mold is 
one of our finest 
howlers ; Pougher is 
quite in the front rank ; 
Hirst has imj)roved con- 
siderably, and Davidson 
is most persevering. 

1 .ohmann 1 thought was 
just as difficult when I 
played against him last 
August, and I have the 
highest opinion of Mead. 

“ Who should I cla.ss as the hardest 
hitters? Mr. E. Smith and Mr. H. T. 
Hewelt, and F. H. Sugg and Bean. Baker 
also pos.sesses a fine free style. An All 
England eleven ? Well, that is a difficult 
thing to suggest, but on last season’s form, I 
should take Mr. W. G. Grac§, Mr. A. E. 
Stoddart, Mr. T*,, S. Jackson, Mr. K. S. : 

^ Ranjitsinhji, Jdr. C. L. Townsend, with Ward, 

^ AbeULilley* Richardson, Peel, and Pougher, ^ 


MACLAKEN. 
by R. W. Thfimat. 
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Mead has perhaps a l)etter claim than the 
latter, but l/oiig^cr has always proved very 
successlhl against the sAusfra liana. Oicket 
of late years hds greatly improved. Indeed, 
**lhere, appear to bt: more fine cricketers 
to-day than tliere ever were before. Univer- 
sity cricket, however, apj)ears to have de- 
teriorated somewhat lately, jiiflging from the 
•small number of University men who })lay 
cricket in the vacation, ( bounty cricket, how- 
ever, is very different to playing almost the 
whole of your matches upon your own 
ground and amongst 3 ’our own friends.” • 

'J'hen in (‘oncJusion Air. MacLaren gave 
his opinion uj)on that much debatable ques* 
tion, the cTioice of innings. 

“ When the wicket is at its worst,” was his 
remark, “and the glass is high, with no pros- 
pect of rain, J should always make a [)oint 
of putting the other side in. It is generally 
admitt{*d, howt-ver, that it is a risky proceeding 
to put your o[)ponents in first. A wet wicket, 
of course, is an easy wicket, the hall coming 
along straight and true, but keeping a trifle 
low. On an ot'casion likt; this, no captain 
would think twice about going in to bat.” 

Mr. (\ W. Ai.coc’k. 

Mr. ('. W. .'\lcock, as secretary of the 
Surrey (k( ’., has lieen brought into personal 
contact with the leading players for years 
past. Asked his 
opinion.s upon the 
leading batsmen, he 
■^hesitated iifcit a 
moment in men- 
tioning the names 
of Mr. \\\ Ui, ( Irac e, 

Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 

Mr. 

Larcn, Mr. K. S. 
r. Ran jitsin hji, and 
Mr. U. C. M. Pa 
lairet as being in 
the front rank of 
the amateurs, and 
Shrewsbury, AIh* 1, 
a n d A . a r (1 
amongst t)ie })ro- 
fessionals. * 

‘*And who should 
you class as the best 
wicket-keeper ? ” 
w^as asked Mr. 

Alcock. 

“Of the, ama- 
teurs, I should say 
Afr. McUregor,” was 
V his reply. “7 is, 


of course, when he is fit and well. l.a.st season 
he injured his hand, and was, consequent!\, 
not seyji at his best. Of the professionals, ’ 
he continued, “ Lilley or Storer, tjvith \Voo(l, 
are about the best. And bowlers? Richard 
son, of course, and Mold, of the fast bowlers ; 
and l.okiiKmn, Mead, Priggs, Peel, ami 
1'yler,*of the .slows. Messrs. Kortright and 
V. S. Jackson and Cajitain Medley are, in my 
ojiinion, the best of the amateur fast bowlers, 
and Mr. Townsend of the slows. 'The latter 
varys his* pace con.siderably, and ^is al.)le 
to make tTie ball break back in either 
direction#’ 

“ Wdiich bowler would he tlie best, from a 
wicket-keeper’s' point of view ? ” 

“Well, personally, I should prefer Richard 
son to Alold of the fasts. Me is not so 
bumpy, and there is a greater certainty in 
knowing where the hall is coming. Of the 
slow howliTS, a wicket keeptfr lias only to 
learn their peculiarities. Sonu* are naturally 
easier to take than others, l)ut e\ery 
wearer of the jiads and gloves has his 
favourite. 

“ No, I cannot say 1 think the ‘ class ’ of the 
game has gone back. 1 think we are e(|ually 
as good, taken «all round, ns we ever were?, 
and our best t*ievcn should dt-feat the 
.Au.stralians on almost every o('casi(.)n. \\\: 
have, however, profited considerably from 
the U'ssons tauglit 
us by the Colo 
nials. black ham 
standing up to 
such a bowler as 
Sjiolforth, for in- 
stance, without a 
long ' stoj), was a 
revelation. Uni- 
' versity cricket I 
don’t think will vary 
.much, hut 1 do not 
see there is any 
differeiiee in the 
class of player 
turned out by either. 
Of the various 
grounds in the 
country, I should 
say Brighton is tne 
easie.st. It is a very 
fast wicket, dry and 
open, and ^he bowl- 
ing of the county 
has not been quite 
so good as might 
have bee;i desired 
of late years*” 
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Mr. G. O. Smith. 

Mr. G. O. Smith is of 
()|)iiiio]i the UniversiU' 
cricket bei^ins and eiicis 
too soon. “ Of course/' 
was his remhrk, this 

cannot be helped, as the 
season must® take {dace ^ 
at the same time as the 
term. Yet this must 
always *1)0 a drawback 
to the game at the 

Universities. Ma?iy men 
do not get into h^rrn 

until the term is nearly, 
if not (|iiite, over, 

besides this, the? ’N'arsity 
Ideven has to be chosen 
chiefly from the first few 
practice mnti'hes in the 
barks, such as the Ideven 
V. Sixteen, etc. If a man 
lias not got into form by 



Ma('Laren, Ranjitsinhji, 
AIh' 1 , l^’ard, and Shrews- 
f)ury as J.1 k* b?st bats- / 
men, with Mr.ssrs. C. 
'Townsend and S. *M. J, 

W oods, and Richardson 
and Mead as the bowlers. 
Sir 'T. G, O’brieft and 
Messrs. S. M. J. Woods 
and \i. Smith, and Sugg 
and Maurice Read he 
considers to be the 
hardest hitters. Brighton 
and Lord’s he particu- 
larizes as hW favourite 
grounds, and Messrs. W. 

G. Grace, Stoddart, 

1 a< • J .a ren , M c( J regor, 
Jackson, with Richard- 
.son, Mead, Briggs, Abel, 
and Mold would be 
some of his selections 
for an All England 
Eleven. 


then, or doi's not ha])j)t!n to come off, he has 
practically lost all (iiance of disliwgiiishing 
iiimself. A ])laver is very rarely tried bet'ause 
of consistent form in ('ollegm matches : he 
must, therefore, do well in the Barks at the 
beginning of the season, if he is to get his 
‘ Blue.' 'I'hi* eollegt* ericktl matches are^ 
always kcienl)’ fuiglit out and enjoyed by 
both side.s. Their restriction, however, to 


Mr. K. j, Kry. 

“ UniviTsity cricket is the backbone of 
the amateur cricket world.” So said Mr. 
R. J. Key, the Surrey cajilain, when (jiies- 
tionc'd ujion the subject. ‘‘ If matches with 
ll;e Univtasities were not to be considered 
fust-class, then county f'lT kiJt as a game for 
amateurs would receive its (h'atlvblow. It 


two afternoons \cry often nec'cssitales a would become, as Association football now 
drawn match. This is {lerluajis a |)ity, i.s, at the mercy of |)r()ft‘ssionals only, 
allhoiigh it w(.»uld be difficult to make a University cricket has icitainly shown a 
different arrangi'intait.” * revival during the {last two or three seasons, 


U|)(ai the subjeri of winning the toss, Mr. although the bowling is still weak, bersonally, 
Smith savs : “ 'Take first , 1 do not think the class 


innings, whether 04 a 
dry or a wet wicket. It 
is very seldom we find 
this rule (Icjiarted from, 
and then not always 
with success. If, how- 
ever, the, wicket is 
dam|), but no> very wet, 
and there is a strong, 
drying sun and every 
{^ros{)ect of fine weather, 
tlien to put one’s oppo- 
nents in may 1)C the 
right tlyng. Under all 
other circumstances, take 
the first innings.” 

In a comparison of 
players, the old Oxford 
“ Blue ” ' would select 
Messrs. W. G. (irace, 

Voi. 



of the game has gone 
back in the least during 
the last twenty years, but 
other teams have im- 
proved all round. 

“ The ’Varsity Elevens 
have therefore to com- 
pete each year with 
more complete and 
o r g a n i z v d • o{)|)onenls, 
instead of the scratch 
tc‘ams they opposed ten 
years ago. d'hen Uike 
cricket in general. It 
has irn proved enor- 
mously. 'The class of 
{irofessioital has also 
become much better, as 
the f)ay i.s better, and as 
^^so many more matchesf 
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are played in the season. TJiis means they are 
enabled to earn rfiiich njorc, ;ind consequently 
competHion is much keener. The grounds are 
abetter, and the bowling has to be much more 
accurate, and as a result of this the general 
public lake much more interest in the game. 
Australian cricket? I consider it is [)erfectly 
murvMlous, considering the small i)opulation, 
‘the absence of professionals, who devote the 
whole of their time to the game, and the 
small number of 
matches played. 

As a matter of fact, 
they average two 
days a week at the 
niost tht!re. while 
here every first-class 
cricketer would lie 
playing five days a 
week. African 
cricket, 1 should 
say, is not very 
good. How should 
1 proceed upon 
winning the toss? 

If the wi('ket was 
sticky and the glass 
was rising, and if 
there was little fear 
of more rain, 1 
should pul the 
other side in. In 
any other case 
V whattn er I should 
go in first.'’ • 

In conclusion, 

Mr. Key remarked 
that Messrs, h'. 

Jackson (captain), 

S tod dart, VV. (1. 

Grace, 1 'own send, 
and Ranjitsinhji, 
with Richardson, 

Abel, Peel, Storer, 

Mold, and A. \N'ard, woul<j be his choice for 
an All Englatid team. Mr. A. K. Stoddartand 
Abel he ( (insidered the best amateur and 
professional batsmiai ; Mr. F. S. Jackson 
and Richardson the best amateur and pro- 
fessional bowlers ; and Brighton llie ea.siest 
ground, although it was run closely by 
Gravesend, if the state of the wicket was not 
considered. 

Mr.‘ G . L . Jessop. 

The play of Mr. Gilbert L Jessop for the 
Gloucestershire County Eleven last se.ason 
was a revelation to many BC Hhe most 
^ sanguine supporters of Ji;be “county of the 


Graces,’’ as it has been aptly named. For 
free, fearless hitting it would be hard tc 
surpas^; the young Anglo-Australian. He is 
equally as good in ^jthe field, and, taken all 
round, formtd last year one of the most 
reliable ^^epibcrs of the team. Chatting 
upon •the subject of cricket a few weeks ag(» 
at Cheltenham, Mr. Jessop expressed an 
opinion that Mr.^W. G. Grace was still the 
best of our amJiteur batsmen. 

“And who would 
you class " as tlie 
leading profes 
sional?” was asked 
him. 

“ Albert Ward, 
certainly,” was the 
reply; “he is 
efjually as good in 
offensive or defen- 
sive play. Of the 
amateur bowlers,” 
continiu?d Mr. 
Je.ssop, “1 should 
.say Mr. C. l..'rown 
send would occu})y 
the premier [)osi- 
tion. Richaixl.son 
would do the same 
amongst the pro- 
fe.ssionals.” 

“And who ar<t the 
hardest hitters ? ” 
“Amateurs or 
I)rofessional.s ? ” 

“ Both.” 

“ Well, Mr. S. 
M. J. ^Voods ” (this 
with a smile) “ and 
'runnicliffe. Of the 
various grounds I 
have played upon, 
*1 s h o u 1 d say 
Brighton was the 
best and easiest upon which to score runs.” 

“ And now for an All England Eleven, Mr. 
Jessop?” 

“ Mr. W. G. Grace first. Then Mr. A. 
E?Sto(ldart, Mr. A. C. MacEaren, Mr. K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, and Mr. C. I.. Town.send, with 
Ward, Lilley, Richardson, Davidson, Pougher, 
and Brown. In conclusion, I may say 
that as regards the choice of^. innings, 
supposing^ I were fortunate enough, as cap* 
tain, to be successful in the spin of the coin, 
if the# wicket was wet, and there was no 
chance of its drying under the influence of 
the sun, I sBould go in. If there w|s any 
probability, however, of the witjket getting 
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c aked, I should put my opponents in. On 
a dry wicket, I should invariably go in first if 
1 was afforded the opportunity.” * 

Mr. a. Pp Lucas^ 

Mr. A. P. Lucas, the Ess^x Jbricketer, 
expressed an opinion that Mr. W. G.,(irace 
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Still continues to he the best amateur batsman, 
and Abel the leading wielder of the willow 
amongst the prof(j^ssional.s. Questioned 
respecting the bowling abilities of several of 
the leading players, he, taking the form dis- 
played through 1:1st season as a guide, 
awairded the palm to Mr. C. L. 'Pownsend® 
and Loni Richardson respectively. Mr. 
Lucas was then taken through several other 
phases of the •summer pastime. 

When in form,” was his remark, Mr. H. 
T. riewett is the most powerful hitter, anef, T 
should say, next to him w^ould come Mr. 
O. E. lie Trafford. Which do I con- 

sider the best county ground ? I .should 
say Tirigjiton is the best wicket and the 
easiest upon wdiich to secure funs. As 
regards an All England team, it is a difficult 
matter to select such an eleven, but Messrs. 
W. G. Grace, A. C, MacLaren, A. E. Stoddart, 
F. S.^ Jackson, K. S. Rarijitslnhji, C L.“ 
Townsend > with Abel, Ward, Richaudson,^ 



Lilley, and Peel,, would coirstitute a formid- 
able side. . VVitj;i resj)ect of the game itself, 

I certainly consider cricket has* greatly 
improved of late. 'Phere are sevural reason^ 
why this .should be so. 'Pw'O are that players 
take a keener interest in the game from a 
county point gf view^, while the grounds are 
much better than was the case in fbrnier 
years. I have little to say al)out how I’; 
should proceed in the ev;ent of my winning 
the toss. 1 should almost invariably go in 
first, whether the wicket was dry or very wet. 
If, 'however, the wui ket was drying slowly 
after a lot of rain and under a hot sun, then 
1 put the otlier side in, but it would 

only be under exceptional ('lrciiinstanc;es.” 

J. JJkiocs. 

“Johnny” Priggs, as he is familiarly 
named, the Lancashire Ca)unty, All England, 
Anglo'Afriean,anii Anglo Australian cricketer, 
considers that with so num>’ first class players, 
amateur and professional, it would he a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to say 
definitely who was the best. I'liere is not 
the slightest doubt, hoWever, that the game 
is improving season by season. “'I'he reason 
fur this,” says Briggs, “ is there are so many 
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at the public schools and^^Uuiversitics who 
«nre anxious to jsCcurcjhci^ * IlliV-s/ that a 
high standard is reached and maintained. 

♦!5j>eaking of an All hhigland Ideven,’’ he 
remarked, in answer to further <|uestions, “it 
would be c[uite possible to select one side, 
and then, perha])s, you might U‘ able to find 
anotifer team that would possess an e(|ual 
chance of winning a niat('h. Of course, 
when it comes 
All England v. Aus- 
tralia, the eleven 
sh(.)uld Ije sele<'ted 
upon their form 
alone, and without 
any prejudice or bias 
being imported into 
the matter. 'The 
easiest scoring- 
ground in ICnglantl, 

1 .should say, would 
be found at Ih iglUon 
—that is, sjHMking 
of lirst-i'lass ( ri ket 
alone. 

of innings ? 
you must consider 
the spin of the toin 
often wins or loses a 
mat('h. general 

rule is to go in if 
you win the l(jss. 
d'hcre are limes, 
naturally, when you 
rttay put your^)ppo- 
nents in lirst with 
good results. A 
good, true, dry 
wdeket is ('ertainly 
better to bat on 
; than any other, 
j: You have only to ask slow bowlers if 1 am 
■; not correct in my assertion. •We have, at 
‘ the present time, so many good piu hes, that 
it would l)e invidious ^o mention any 
; particular ground.” 

f Mr. H. 1). (1. Lkvkson-CIowkr. 

^ “ 'Fhe leading [ynateur and professional 

f batsmen,” rej)]ied Mr. H. I), (i. l.eveson- 
Gower, in reply to a query, “are, in my 
ii. opinion, Messrs. W. G. (nace, A. E. Stod- 
k dart, K, S. Ranjitsinhji, A. C. MncLircn, 
\ I. C H. Palairet, J. S. Jackson, H. T. Hewett, 
I J. R* Mason, and H. W. Bainbridge, with 
I Abel, Gunn, Hayw^ard, Albert- W^rd, Shrews- 
I bur)^, Davidson, Brown, * Brockwell, and 
Tunniclifife. I should say the leatlfi^ amateur 
!■* •and professioftal bowier% are : Messrs. C. L. 


Townsend, S. M. J. Woods, C. J, Kortriglu, 
F.S. Jackson, C. B. Ery,Giiptaki AV.C. Hedley, 
and Rfehardson, Feel, Mead, I.ohipann, Briggs, 
and Mold. 'Fhe bes^ ground for run-getting ^ 
Either Taunfon or Brighton. In an attempt 
to select an* All England team 1 should snv 
MessKi. W. (i. Grace, A. E. Stoddart, E. S. 
Jackson, A. C. MacEaren, K. Ranjitsinhji, 
C. L. Tow'n.send„ with A. Ward or Abel, 
Richardson, Peel, 
Lilley, and David- 
son. * 

“ Cricket at the 
Uhiversitics ? Well, 
the season there is 
so short that many 
[)layers w'ho may 
eonie up from their 
V a r i o ii s p u b 1 i ( 
schools with big 
reputations fre 
quently have nc 
chance of showing 
their real form. 
Tliey may he unabk 
to do themselves 
justice during the 
lirsl three weeks oi 
so, tile result being 
til at the term i.*; 
over and the team 
sclc('led before the) 
have an opporttmitv 
of recovering tlicm 
selves, (tonse- 
(juently, it is by nc 
means a certaintv 
that the best cric- 
keters sec'ure theit 
« ‘ Blues.’ ddie num 
her of first - ('lass 
crit:kcters who have l>een to Oxford anc 
(Jamhridge and have never secured theii 
Blues ’ is a proof of my as.scrtion, 
Cricket, however, in my opinion has im- 
proved considerably of late. More mono) 
and trouble are expended' on making 
good 'grounds, and almost every clul; 
ha*k a professional attached, by whose 
means a young player ivho has shown sigrf^ 
of aptitude is coached uji in the game. 
At public schools, too, .there is always 
one master who takes a keen interest in 
the crick<ft of the school, and who spends 
his leisure lime in coaching the boys. All 
this hfts a beneficial effect on cricket, anc 
assists in thepmprovement of the g^me.” 

* Then, to a concluding question resf^cting 
jthe most powerful hitters of th« day|, Mr. 
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I ,cveson-G()wer, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, remarked he should form a (|uartette of 
Messrs. S. J. Woods and J. J. I.yons, with 
I'ranlc Sugg and 'rt^inicliffe as the pro- 
ft-ssionals. * ^ 

Alec Hearnk. • • 

• 

Mr. W. Grace, in Alec Hearne’s 
oj>inion, is undoubtedly *the best of the 
amateur batsmen, and A. *M'aid of the 
professionals. Gf the l)Owlers he k inclined 
to consider xMr. (\ J. Kortrigflit and Mr. 
(\ L. 'Fownsend as the leaders, fast and slow, 
with Kichardson fast) and Mead ^medium) 
as representatives of the “ pr( 9 fessors.” Upon 
the subject of hard hitters, Hearne has no 
iiesitation in classing Mr. C, I. 'J'liornton as 
the most powerful wielder of the willow ev(T 
seen. These oj)inions paved the way to 
further conversation upon (’ricket generally. 
‘ The best ground ? ” remarked the popular 
|)roressional. “'That is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 'Fhere are so many ; f)ut 
1 think the Hirmingham, 'I'rent Bridge, 
'raunton, and Brighton 
art* the best jiitches 1 
have played u[)on, with 
Gravesend as the easie.st 
upon whicli to score 
] u n s . U n i V e r s i t y 
cricket ? 'That is, of 
course, first-t'lass, w'itli 
the exception of their 
bowling, which is often 
\ery tame. If the latter 
were but up to the 
standard of their 
batting and fielding, 
thc;y would lose very 
few matt'hes. Gricki’t 
all round, however, has 
greatly improved of late. 

Some of the reasons for 
this are because we 
have better wickets, 
keener play, Hind greater 
competition. * 
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“ Au.stralian ofickt't, I think, .should rank 
next to Knglisla. 'J'heir best te;i§is were 
the 1880, 1882, and ^884 elevens^ 

African and American cricket ns* improviifjf 
rapidly. My opinion is that in about a 
couple of years’ time the)’ will l)e enabled to 
send across elevens good enoiigli to co^npete 
with any of our first class ('ountie.s. (’hoice. 
of innings? If you win the toss, of course 
you insjiect the wicket, and if it is wet you 
should [)ut your o[)ponents in but seklcan. 
VVl^en the wic'ket is caking, howe\er, anti on a 
fine, fast-drying day, then you might |)Ut them 
nn to bat first. U})on a dry wicket always 
put your o])j)()nents in the field-’ and keep 
them there as long as you t'an.” 

In answer to a closing (piestion, Hearne 
suggested, as some of tlie members of an All 
England team, the names of Messrs. W. G. 
Gractt, A. hi. Stoddarl, I,. (\ M. Palairet, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, A. ( '. MacLaien, with W ard, 
Abel, Richardson, Eohmann, and Lilley. 

From these oifmion.s it a])iH*ars that Mr. 

\V. ('j. Grace maintains 
his position as the pre- 
mier amateur batsman 
of the day. Honours 
are eas)’ with one or 
two of the amateur 
liowlers, although there 
is a jacponderance of 
opinion in favour of 
Mr. (.‘. E. 1 'ownsend. 
Brighton is admittedly 
th(* easiest ground for 
run get ting, while, upon 
the whole, the cla.ss of 
(M’icket has, and i.s, 
improved. Not the 
least signifu'ant of the 
opinions are those re- 
specting the oppor- 
tunities of University 
[)layers who may desire 
to secure the much- 
coveted “ Blue.’’ ’ 
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The Romance of the Museums. 

V. 

By William G. FitzGeraiA 


MONG relics •with histories 
must certainly be mentioned 
Mr. 'JVacy 'I'urnerelli’s famous 
Beaeonsfield wreatli, whereof 
a photograph is reproduced 
below. 'I’urnerelli’s great ydea 
was to get up a workman’s penny sul>scription 
as a tribute to l^ord Jk‘a cons field’s policy* 
which brcfught about “peace with honour,” 
after the famous Congress of Berlin. 

The plan was, that each county or large 
town was to be asked to furnish the 
cost of one leaf, on the back of which 
the name of the place contributiag the leaf 
was to be engraved. h'rom calculations 
he had made, the famous crank found that 
the cost of each leaf would be about 
and thus, that each l(;af wiiuld represent the 
subscriptions of 1,200 working men. Many 
humorous questions and doubts were started 
by the critics of the scheme. For one thing, 
said some, the “Conservative working man ” 
has no existence 
outside Lord 
Beacon sfi eld’s 
imagination, liut 
Turnerellii)roved 
the contrary. Ij^'or 
no fewer than 
52,800 working 
men readily paid 
their pennies. 

The wreath was 
then ordered of 
Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, the well-, 
known jewellers 
of Bond Street, 
and it is really a 
fine piece of work* 
manship. The 
w r e a t h c o s t 
j £500 ; and, as a 
matter of history, 
this is important, 
because the 
amount sub- 
scribed was only 
^220, whjch 
shows that more 
than half the 
money must have 
fcome from st>me 


source other than the workmen. This 
wTeath, which is now in Madame Tussaud's 
Museum, and wa^^ photographed for me by 
Mr, Edwin J. t^oyser, the managing director, 
has thirtf*four leaves of different sizes, aiul 
on the baok of each leaf is engr^lved the 
name oi^ the town that subscribed for it. 
The largest bear the ninies of London, 
Oxford, Norwich, Sheffield, Accrington, 
Leamington, Greenwich, and Birmingham 
— all these being of equal size. Some 
towns gave much smaller leaves ; and 
in .several cases three or four towns com 
bined to give one leaf. Thus a little one 
was provided by the united subscriptions of 
Holywell, Ix*icester, Hertford, and Heyw'ard. 

When com[)leted, this wreath w^as [lut on 
show, first at the rooms of the makers and 
afterwards at the Crystal Palace ; and it was 
also shbwn to the Prince of Wales and 
other members pf the Royal Family. NVhen 
everything had been arranged for its 

presentation, 
T.ord Beacons* 
field, to the 
amazement of 
everyone, de- 
clined to have 
anything to do 
with it. Of 
course, this re- 
fusal was the 
subject of much 
comment, and 
many reasons 
were assigned for 
it. Turnerelli’s 
own explanation 
was that, accord- 
ing .to a high 
legal functionary, 
the wTeath was a 
typical Imperial 
diadem, whi%h 
could only be 
legally offered to 
a Sovereign, and 
that, therefor^:, 
its^ acceptance by 
Lord Beacons- 
field wpuld be an 
insult the 
Crown. 
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lica('onsfieUrs letter to 'rurnerelli, declining accusation of s(*veral articles against him, 

the wreath, is dated June i6th, 1879; and The Minister at once rose, thanked him for 

the (lisap[)ointed man sold it to 1'ussaud’s his notice, and aft(‘r re(iucsting an irnjtartial 

for the mere intrinsic value of the gold. Mr. hearing, dec'lared he wf)iild not fail to he “in 

lohn 'J'ussaiid assurers me that Turnerelli his place,” since he was mu^onscious of having 

inserted an advertiscmient in the ])apers committed any crime. So saying, W'alpole 
magnanimously proclaiming that all those laid his hand on his hreast, and exclaimed, 
who had contributed could hate their pennies “ AiV couscire sihi tiuUi pqUesccrc culpa''' 
back if they ivrotc io him for /hem. ^ Pulteney at onc^e got on his legs, and re- 

A curious relic of Roman ^civic life is seen marked that the right hon. gentleman’s logit; 
in the above reproduction ; ’it is an ancient and Latin were equally faulty; he had 
( ircus pla(;ard found at I’orto Portese mangled Horace, who had written NuM 
(Lanuvium). 'I'his is a thin oblong slab of pallesccrc culfd." i'he Minister defended 
stone, about 3ft. long, the upper corners , th^ (luotation, and Pulteney repeating his 
being pierced with holes for cords, so that assertion, he offered to buck himself for a 
it might be hung outside the theatre to warn guinea. 'Phe challenge was accepted, and 
latt' arrivals that there was no room within. Sir Nicholas Hardinge, Clerk of the House, 

This is evident from the inscription, which was nominated arbitrator. Hardinge decided 

may be thus freely tran^Jated : “Circus against Walpole, whereupon the guinea was 

packed.” “ L'j)roarious applause.” “Doors instantly thrown to Pulteney, who caught it, 

,shut.” ^‘P House, exclaiming: 

Now, oVniously, we have l;a^re the proto- “'Phis is the only money 1 have received 

type of the “ Housi: full” boards, hung from life 'J'reasury for ninny years, and it 

outside our oNvn theatres, not so much for the shall be the last.” 

convenience of late comers, as to advertfSe The t)hotograph reproduced is from this 
the “ big business ” fhat is lieing done. 

A very interesting fact in connection with 
this inscription-slab is that it was specially 
reproduced *in platinotype last December 
so as to form ?i Christmas card, which was 
sent across the Atlantic by the staff of the 
Lyceum 'Pheatre, as a mark of the esteen? 
arjd respect in Nvhich they held their di.stin- 
guished chief, Sir Henry Irving. 

'Phere is a capital story connected with the 
fine guin*^ seen in the accompanying illus- 
ttation, for it is closely associated 'with an 
historic \vager, made in the House of 

Commons between Pulteney and Sir R^^bert , , j • j 

Walpole, On February nth, 4741, Sandys identical guigea, which Pulteney deposited 
infornied Walpole in the House that he in the Medsd Room at .the British Museum, 
shdulq onothe Ibllowing Friday bring an ^ with an autograph »^iiemorandftm narrating 
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the circumstances of the b|*t, and saying one 
or two pasty things abc^ut tjie los^r. “This 
guinea, 1 ho|ye/’ concludes I'ulteney, prig- 
K^ishly, “ will j)rove to my posterity the use 
of knowing Latin, and encourage them in 
their learning.’' 

Few objects in the British .Museum have 
such romantic histories as that which attaches 
to the Moabite vStone, a ('ast of which is here 
shown, 'I’his world-renowned stone is nearly 
3,000 years oUl, having been erected l)y 
Mesha, King of Moab, in the year 890 n.c., 
as a commemorative offering to his god 
(Ihemosh, for delivering « 

him from j^^rious troul)le. 

King Mesha recorded 
his tardy victories in the 
PhrenicianlangLiage ; but 
he could have had no 
idea how his alien pos- 
terity would fight over 
the slab which, by the 
way, was set 11 [) at a 
place called Libon, to 
the east of the l)t‘ad 
Sea, w'here it was *dis- 
(’Overed in 1868 by a 
J-'nissian missionary, the 
Rev. Augustus Klein. 

One day the son of 
the shttikh, with whom 
Dr, Klein was staying, 
told him of a ('crtain 
mysterious stone with 
an indeci[)herable in 
scTiption. Of course, 
the reverend gentleman 
inspected this stone 
without delay, an 1 
copied a complete alpha- 
bet from the inscrij)tion ; 
then he found .himself 
compelled to resume his 
journey. The value of 
the find was aton<‘e t)er- 
ceived by the experts to 
whom* Dr. Klein showed his copy of the 
writings, and the Arabs were immediately 
approacheef on thi^ subjr'ct of its purcha.se. 

Now, the Arabs, like the keen business 
men they are, and ever have been, immedi- 
ately put a fa 11(7 price on the stone ; the 
Franks could have it, they said, casually, for 
a paltry thomani pounds! Furthermore, the 
rascals pointed out gravely that a blight on 
their crops, and numerous other agricultural 
misfortunes, could not possibly jpil to descend 
upon them the moment the sacraf stone had 
disappeared from their oiidst. 
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'I'he (irand Vizier interposed, but w;;s 
defied^ and eight months’ fruitless negotiation 
follow'ed. At last a fiiir price ^was paid tn 
the local sheikJi, promised to get tin* 
stone safely • aw'ay. But he had reckoned 
without |liis, subordinates, who at the last 
momdnt declared, without the least sem- 
blance of regret, that the slab should not be 
removed. , 

'Fhe FVencfi (iovernment next arrived 
upon tho scene in the person of a scientific 
representative (M. (ianneau), whb vainly 
offered the assembU'd Aralis a big firicc. 

Well,* then, might he 
take an inijiression of 
the inscription ? 'Jliey 
Nvould see ; hut in the 
meantime he must do 
nothing, d'hc french- 
man did take a few 
i m j ) r c s s i o n s, h o w e \ e r , 

whereupon the Arabs 
grew' furious and all hut 
destroyed his wax 
tablets, finally gi\ ing Ihm 
a wholly iinlooked (hr 
“ impression ” in the 
s]ui[)e of a sw'ord-thriist 
in the back as he fled 
from their dangerous 
j)ro\imity. After this 
exciting affair the Arabs 
broke the Moabite stone 
in ])ieces, distributing 
the fragments as charms 
among the chief families 
of the district. Crushed 
and lorn as w'crc the 
im])ri*ssi()ns of th(‘ in- 
si^iption taken by the 
French envoy, M. (Ian- 
ncau, they were yet 
( leciphera ble, and pro\ ed 
of inestimable value in 
piecing the fragments to- 
gether suli.sequently ; for 
M. Cnnneau did siu'ceed in buying uj) these 
fragments, w^ith the assistance* of C’aptain (new 
Alajor-Cieneral .Sir Charles) Warren ; and the 
famous stone was then restored and jne- 
sented to the Louvre by the committee of 
the l\al(estine Exploration Fund. 

In my opinion, the mo.st extraordinary 
printed ^'ork in the British Museum is the 
('hinese Eneyck'piedia, part of which is 
shown in the illustration. That this monu- 
mental wor^: is a library in itsejlf will he 
evident from the fact that it w^as published 
‘‘complete in 6,109 vols.” Tke Museum 
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edition. BefoVfe 
long the Chinese 
G o,v e r n^i e n t— 
“yielfiing,” as ^ 
are deliciously in- 
formed, “to a 
severe monetary 
crisis”— ortierea 
the copper type id 
be melted down 
and made into in- 
numerable ‘\msh." 
I learn further that 
“ there are very 
few. copies in ex- 
istence, and it is 
but rarely that one 
finds its way into 
the market. ** 
“ Copies ” is good, 
considering the 
6,109 volumes; 
and one marvels 

authorities, however, have bound it up into how a copy “ finds its way ” anywhere with- 
a modest thousand, arranged in ten table out a sj)ecial train. 

cases, at tiie south end of the King’s,! jbrary. Babbage’s Calculatiiig Machine, part of 
Anyone wishing to look iij) a subject in this which is shown in the next illustration, would 
Encyclopiedia simply askS one of the require a whole volume to do its marvellous 
courteous assistants for “ 'J'he K 00 Kin Too history anything like justice; and, indeed, 
Shoo Tseili Ch’ing- Pekin, 1726,” and the such a volume exists, written by Major-General 
exact position of this mine of Celestial Babbage, son of the famous inventor, who 
knowledge will at once be indicated. ' w^s kind enough to come from Cheltenham 

The eminent Orientalists who dis('uss this to these offices for the jiurpose of giving the 
work cannot have a particle of humour in their writer really authentic details concerning 
composition. “ 'Phe historical and literary what was unquestionably oi>e of the sensa*^ 
encyclopcedins of China, ’, says one* oracularly, tions of the nineteenth century. In the 
“form a marked feature .') “in every year 1819, Babbage really commenced opera- 
library in that country.” I should think tions by taking a numljer of wheels to a 
they do, indeed. “ If Chinese literature wheel-cutter at Lambeth to have the teeth 
contained nothing el.se,” declares another cut in# them. Towards the end of July, 
philological enthusiast, “ it would be worth 1823, the inventor commenced upon the 
while to learn the language in order, to Difference Engine which is the subject o( 
read it ” — /.f., this :fia^^ 7 U 4 m opus. But docs the illustration, and he worked on it fot 
the professor think, poor finite, our livei^ ® four years regularly, with the result that in 
resemble Tenny.son’s immortal brook ? October, 1827, he had spent ;;^'3,475. I he 

It seems that the Koo Kin, etc., is an very first Difference Engine made, however, 
improved eVlijLion of the Wan Heen Tung was put together between the year 1820 
Kaou, by Ma Twan-Lin. One learns that and June, 1822 ; it consisted of from six to 
the new edition — which was small— owes tits eight figures. A bigger and more perfect 
appearance to the Enii)eror Kien - Lung engine was afterwards Commenced in 1823 
(1735-95), who, probably, dictated it aloud for the Government. 

— hence his name— though this latter state- The latter— which our artist has photo- 
ment is by no means certain. And, of course, graphed — was to have six orders of diffefr 
J need hardly say that the supersession of enees, each consisting of about twenty places 
Ma’s work was by no means intended as a of figures ; it w'as also intehded to print the 
slight upon that di.stinguished personage. tables it computed. In 1827 .Babbage’s wife 
Everything about this Encyclop^idfia was died, and he was advised to travel on the 
of great M^alue — especially the 'type, which, Continent, ^ ’aeing in a low state of health, 
was conger, and cast specially for the new He left the drawings, however,^ in order that 
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the work might be carried pn in his absence, 
and he also gave* his banker instructions to 
advance^;^i,opo while Ke was away. In the 
Jjeginning of 1829 the Government directed 
the Royal Society to inquire into the machine, 
and the Administration also directed that a 
fireproof building should be constructed in 
East 'Street, Manchester Square, close to 
Babbage’s house, No. i, Dorset Street, 
in which it was, intended to place the 
machines when finished. One day, early in 
1832, finding he could no longer make 
payments In advance, Babbage informed' the 
cngineier in charge 
of the works that 
in future he would 
not pay him until 
money was re 
ceived from, the 
Treasury. Tlicrc- 
upon, the mechan- 
ician struck work 
and dismissed his 
men ; one of these, 

, in receipt of two 
guineas a week, 
was afterwards the 
famous enginetT, 

Sir J. Whitworth. 

Bab b age’s 
troubles had just 
commenced. His 
best draughtsman 
came to him one 
day and said* he 
had just received 
a tempting offer 
from the French 
Government ; 
whereupon his 
tortured employer 
had to give him 
a substantial in- 
crease of salary 
in order to re- 
tain his services. After *thc strike of the 
inventor's men, years of delay and anxiety 
followed, Balibage applying repeatedly 
to the Government for its decision 
upon the subject but in vain. Notwith- 
standing that the Difference Engine was sus- 
pended, this indornitaVile man still continued 
his inquiries, and, having discovered principles 
■ of far wider extent, he ultimately embodied 
? them in the Analytical Engine; both machines 
;; can be seen on application at the South 
? Kensington Museum. For upwards of twenty 
years Babbage maintained, in his ewn house 
and virtually q^t his own exoense. an elaborate 


establishment for carrying out his views. He 
died at his London house on October 
1 8th, *1871 ; and Sir Robert Peel admitted 
in the House of Commons, in March, *1843, 
that although ^17,000 had been spent by the 
Governifient on the machine, Babbage him 
self l^id^neW received a shilling. 

And yet the invention was not wholly 
valueless. An eminent and i^ealthy nianu 
facturer of Manchester came to Ixindon and 
saw this^ machine, and, on inspecting it 
closely, he,, found mechanical contrivances 
which he subsequently introduced with the 
•greatest advantage 
into his own spin 
ning machinery. 
Of course, even 
after the machine 
had been definitely 
cast adrift by the 
Government, a vast 
amount of interest 
was taken in it by 
the public. Many 
members of lx)th 
llc)u.sc.s of Parlia- 
ment \vei:;e very 
fond of }>utting 
puerile questions 
to the inventor. 

Pray, Mr. Bab- 
bage,” cried one 
of these ancient 
dandies, “if you 
])Ut the wTong 
figures into the 
machine, would the 
right answ^er come 
out?” 

The fame of 
Babbage’s Calcu- 
lating Machrne 
spread to the ends 
of the earth. Count 
Strzyelecki once 
told Babbage that the Chinese inquired after 
it. I'he guileless Celestials wf-re anxious to 
know whether the machine could be carried 
m the pocket. 'Fhe inventor assured them, 
however, through his Excellency that “ it A^as 
essentially an out-of pocket machine.” 

'Fhe Difference Engine seen in the above 
illustration was not exhibited in 1851. 
Its loan jyas refused to New YorkJ'and alsp 
to the Dublin Exhibition of 1847. It was, 
however, exhibited in the Exhibition of 1862, 
but space for its drawings was refused ; and 
that the authorities had a low opinion of the 
thine vail be evident from the fact tll^t pay- 
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ment of 6s. a day for a competent person 
(formerly Babbage’s secretary) to explain 
the mechanism was refused by th« Com- 
missioners. ' CJcneral Babbage, the inventors 
son, assured me that Wellingtv)n, when Pre- 
mier, went to Lambeth to personaWy inspect 
the machine, and having seen it atVqfk--for 


side of the entmnce. This is a pre-histoi|i(! 
“dug-out ” canoe, more tlwn 35ft. long, whicfe^ 
for generations •served as a bridge !b conned^ 
two big meadows ,'\l North srokt; about thrji^ 
miles abo\e Arundel. In all probability tmsij 
seared oak -trunk would still be serving its ^; 
very usc‘lul |)urpose, were il not for certaih| 
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it is quite perfect in its way — he directed the 
Chancellor of the Kxche(iuer to arrange 
further grants, his idea being that the calcu- 
lating part should be finished first, in 
order that there might be something of 
real value to show to Parliament in return 
for the money of the nation. » (haieral 
Babbage further assures me that when the 
machine was abandoned, it could, in 
his opinion, have been entirely completed 
for ;^Soo. 

It is scarcely correct to speak of the next 
article as being /;/ the British Museum, the 
fact being that it lies underneath the great 
colonnade of tliat famous institution, on one 


improvements carried out by the l .ord of the y 
Manor, Lord Egremont. of rt‘twt>rih. Much ::’ 
of its length was buried in eitlier bank of the i 
creek it spanned, conseijuently the workmen ': 
did not at first realiise how tough was the job 
they had tackled. It took eleven horses with ; 
chains and ropes to drag the canoe-bridge 
from its l)ed ; and then it was noticed that 
three eijui-distant bars had been left, partly - 
to strengthen the bottom, and partly also to| 
serve as footholds for those who worked the, I 
jjaddles. 'J'his canoe may be safely regarde<J| 
as a relic of the aboriginal Britons, wrought ; 5 
before or soon after llie arri\’al of the| 
Romans among them. Si 
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I HERE was onoc a most beauti- 
ful maiden named Viorica. 

Her hair was of a golden hue, 
her eyes were blue as the 

heavens, her cheeks like milk, 
Iter lips red as cherries, and 
her slight, graceful form was supjde as a ree<l. 
All mankind rejoiced when they beheld the 
beauteous maiden, but not so much on 
account of her surpassing loveliness as 

because of her great industry, aiid her 

exceeding skill in weaving and in all kinds 
of embroidery. 

All her linen^ 'her dresses, ^nd even her 
Sunday stockings she had embroidered with* 
Sowers. Her little hands could not rest for 
a single moment ; she worked whilst walking 
in the fields and meadoNvs, as well as in the 
house. All the young men were in love with 
the beautiful Viorica. She, iiowever, paid 
no heed to them ; ^le did not wish to hear 
of love or marriage ; she had no time for that, 
she said, she must look after her mother. 

But the hour at length arrived when her 
mother fell ill, and all Viorica’s love was 
unable to chain* her to the earth. I'he 
beautiful maiden had to clo^e the beloved 
. eyes, and was left all alonedn the little house 
bow so desolate. For the first* tiRie in her 
iMe, Viorica's Jlittle bands lay idle* in her lap. 


A Story 
Chii,i.)Ren. 

1'rom fhe German. 


How could slie work? She had no longer 
anyone to work for. 

One day, shortly after her sad loss, she was 
silling cm the doorstep looking sorrowfully 
out into the distance, when her attL^Uion was 
attracted by sontething long and black that 
moved raiyidly over the ground towards her. 
She looked with curiosity at the moving mass, 
and saw' it was an endless procession of ants. 
*I'Voni whence they came she could not 
discover, the wandering host stretched so far. 
At a short distance from the cottage they 
halted, and formed an immense circle round 
about the astonished maiden. Several of 
them, apparent!^' the leaders of the host, 
then stepped forward, and said : — 

“ We know you well, X'iorica, and liave 
often marvelled at your industry, which 
closely resembles our bw'ii, a thing we very 
ra^ply find among mortals. 

We know’ also that you arc alone in the 
^world, and therefore beg you to come with 
us and he owr queen. VV^e will build you a 
palace that shall be larger and more beautiful 
than any house you have ever seen, only first 
you must jiromise to remain with us all your 
life long, and never again return to dw’ell 
among men." ^ 

“ I will willingly remain w'ith you,” replied 
Viorica ; “ 1 have nothing to keep me here 
except my mother’s grave : ‘that I nuisi visit 
from tim^ to time to plant it \fith fresU 
flowers.” 

“Yju shall certainly visit your mother’s 
grave, but you must speak to no one on your 
f way, otherwfee you will be untrue to us, and 
our vengeance will be terrible.” 
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So Viorica went away with the ants. They 
journeyed on for a long time, until at length 
they reached a place where it seemed Suitable 
to b'uild htT a palace. Then she saw how 
much less skilful she was than %he ants. She 
could never have erected such j^iilding in 
so short a time. There were gafler^s one 
above the other leading to spacious rooms, 
and ever higher and higjier : at the summit 
of the building were the rooihs for the larvie, 
who had to he.carried out into the sunshine, 
and brought in again swiftly should rain- 
drops threaten. d'he l)ed-chambers were 
adorned in the most tx)stly manneV with the 
leaves of flowers, whic h were nailed 


one who should best please Ithe mdustrioKJ! 
queen. Her qrder^ werfe carried^ out witls 
the rapidity of lightning, for $be never requir<^ 
too much at a time or ordered impossil||« 
things, while her commands were issUed i)n 
such soft, gentle tones that they .sounded 
more like suggestions or kindly advice, and 
one sunny gkinc'e from her l)right eyes was 
deemed by all a more than sufficient reward 
for any amount of toil. , 

The ants often said they had the sunshine 
continually in their house, and. e.’^ulted much 
in their good fortune, 'lo show their gratitude 
,>to Morica they built her a platforffi, where 
she could enjoy the fresh air and sunshine 


the walls with the needle-like 1 craves of the 
fir-tree ; and Viorica learned to spin cobwebs ; 
these formed the carpets and the coverings 
for the beds. 

But though all the rooms in the palace 
were beautiful, their beauty was as nothing 
when compared with the apartment destined 
for Moric'a. Many passages led thither, thus 
in a few seconds she could receive news from 
every part of her kingdom, and these passages 
the industrious little ants daily strawed with 
the leaves of the crimson ])0})[)y.to form a 
rich carpet for the feel df their beloved 
(lueen. The doors were rose leaves fastened 
together by a silken thread, so that they 
might open and shut without noise, d'he 
fl(}or of Viorica ’s chaml)er was c overed with 
a soft, thick carpet of forget-me-nots, into 
which her rosy feet sank, for she did not 
need shoes here : they would have been much 
too rough, and would h^vd spoilt the beauti- 
ful carpet. 7'hd walls weft-e covered with 
c'arnations, honeysuckle, and forget -me - 
nols, cleverly woven together ; these flowx*rs 
the ants also constantly rented, and their 
freshness and sweet* perfume were almost 
overpowering. The curtains were of ^he 
leaves of lilies, spR.*ad out like a j)avilion ; 
the couch which the diligence of the littlev 
ants had stored up in many weeks’ work was 
composed entirely of the dust of flowers, 
and over it was spread a coverlet of Viorica’s 
spinning. When she lay there wrapt in 
slumber she was so beautiful that the stars 
Vfould have fallen from Heaven could they 
have seen her. But the ants had placed her 
chamber in the centre of the palace, and 
guarded their beloved queen most closely 
gnd jealdusly. There was not one of them 
would have ventured to look on her while 
asleep. 

In the ants’ little kingdom everything was 
most perfectly arranged, Eaclf ant strove to- 
do meire work than the others, and to be the 


should her room too small and close. 
From thence she could see the height of the 
palace, which already resembled a mighty 
mountain. 

One day as she sat in her chamber em- 
broidering the wings of butterflies on a dress, 
with the silken thread of n cateriiillar that 
the ants had brought her, she heard a noise 
about her mountain. It sounded like the 
noise of voi('es, and the ne.xt moment all her 
subjects were crowding* around her alarmed 
and breathless. 

“ Our house is being destroyed ! ” they 
cried. ‘‘ Wicked men are knocking it down, 
'I'wo, three galleries are already destroyed, 
and the nt‘xt is threatened. What shall we 
do ; oh, what shall we do?” 

AVhat, nothing more than this ? ” said 
Viorica. “ I will stop this immediately, and 
in two days the galleries wall all be rebuilt.” 

Saying this, she hastened through the 
lal)}Tinth of passages and suddenly appeared 
on her platform. Then she beheld a hand- 
some youth, who, having dismounted from 
his hom% was busily engaged destroying the 
ant mountain, his attendants assisting him 
with swords and lances. On seeing her they 
at once stopped their wwk, w’hilc the hand- 
some youth, half-hlinded by her beautjT, 
shaded his eyes with his hand and gazed iri 
admiration at the slim figure in shimmering 
garments that stood be;fore him. Viorica/s 
golden hair fell in thick masses around hei 
feet ; a soft flush overspread her ‘features, and 
her eyes gleamed like thS stars. She lowered 
them for a few seconds before the youth^s 
admiring gaze, but at length, raising her lids, 
she opened her rosy mouth and said, in ^ 
musical voice : — 

“ Who is it dares lay insolent hands on tnj 
kingdom ? ” , 

“ Pardoif, gra3!:ious maiden ! ” cried this 
astonished youth ,* “ I am a knight and ^ 
king's son, but henqciforth I j will be yotti 
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[most zealous defender ! Hojv could I guess 
[ that a goddess, a fairy, ruled this kingdom ? ” 
I thaSk yot|j” replierfViofica. * 1 require 
f H^other service than that 
r of my faithful subjects, 

: and only desire that no ( \ 

i human foot should enter 
my kingdom/’ \ 

' With these words she / j 

[disappeared suddenly, as i \ 
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would willingly have trodden under foot in 
his anger and impatience for although he 
questiofted them it seemed they either did 
^ not h?ar or* did 
• j not understand his 

( \ . / words, but con- 

t / tinned their work 

i and ran quite 

boldly ‘about his 
feet, as if certain 

length, in de»i)air, the 
prince mounted his 
lK)«je and plunged 
into the forest, where 

night Ir^jing^to devise 

mo St beautiful 
maiden for his wife. 

^ down to rest 

she used to look 
after the larvje her- 
self every bight, and 
• feel if their little beds 
were soft enough ; and so, holding a glow- 
worm on the tip of her finger, she raised 
one flower curtain after another, and looked 
tenderly on the young brood. Then, re- 
turning to her chamber, she dismissed all 
the glow-worms and fire-flies which for 
many hours had lighted her at her work. 
Only one little glow^worm remained with her 
whilst she undrelsed. Usifally it was only a 
montent before she was sunk in deep sleep ; 
to-night she tossed restlessly from side to 
side, twisted htfr hair round her finger, sat u{) 
and lay dowm again, a*nd then she was so 
w’a|;m- -oh ! so very w^arm ! She had never 




I gh the mount had swallowed her up; 
i outside did not .sec how all the ants 
! crowding round to Ifiss her feet, and 
led her back in triumph to her chamber, 
e she resumed her w'ork as quietly as 
gh nothing had hapjtened. The king’s 
remained standftig before the mountain 
one lost in a dream ; for a whole hour 
id not stir, or even think of remounting 
lorse. He still hoped that the gracious 
n would reappear, even w^ere it with 
)Ving look and word, so that he might 
more behold her. But he w’-aited in vain, 
came in endless crowds, ^11 eagerly 
ing to make good the dama^ t^at he in 
ironthful gjiiety pused. * These be 


before found there w^as loo little air in her 
Jcingdom. Now' she longed to hasten out 
into the open air, but feared she might 
be heard and her evil example infect 
others. She had already, pres.sed by her 
subjects, been obliged to pass many a hard 
sentence, and to banish ants from the com- 
munity on account of forbidden w^anderingj ; 
she had even been compelled to sentence 
some to death, and to watch with bleeding 
heart w'hilst they were pitilessly stung to 
death by others. ® r 

The next morning she wms up before any 
of the ants, and astonished them by building 
up one*^of the galleries alone. That she had 
^at the same tkne looked out into die forest, 
and also listened a little, she did not even 
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know herself. She had scarcely returned 
to her chamber, when some ants came running 
ill in great consternation : “ The vvickM man 
of yesterday is here agam, and is riding round 
t)ur mountain/' • 

Leave him alone!'’ said Vi(jJ^ica, the 
queen, quite calmly. But the heart of Viorica 
the gentle maiden beat so loudly she was 
obliged to tlr^w a deep br^'ath. 

After this a noticeable unrest*took possession 
of her ; she wan- 
d e r e d " a b o u t 
much more than 
formerly, com- 
plained that the 
larvai were too 
little in the sun, 
and carried thtnn 
out herself, but 
only to bring 
them in again 
just as (]uicklv ; 
moreover, she 
often contra- 
dicted herself 
when gi\ing her 
orders. 1'heants 
could not tell 
what had hap- 
pened to her, and 
exerted them- 
selves doubly to 
make everything 
good and beau- 
tiful ; they also 
surprised her 
with a new and* 
magnificent cur- 
tain, but she 
scarcely looked 
at it, and (piite 
forgot to praise. 

d’he tramp of 
horse’s feet could 
l)e heard daily 
round the moun- 
tain, but .for 
many days 

Viorica did not show herself. • 

^ She was now seized with a longing for the 
society of mankind such as she had never 
before experienced. She thought of her 
village, her little ‘home, her mother, and her 
another’? grave that she had never visited. 

A few days later she told her subjects that 
she intended visiting her mother’s^ grave, 
whereupon the ants, terrified, asked* if she 
were no* longer happy with them that she* 
■ remetibered her home. 



“ Oh, no,” sq^d Viorica, “ f shall only 
away for ^ few hours. 1 wilf be with you agaili 
before nightfall.^ ^ ^ 

She forbade any of them to*accompa|||? 
her, but a few ants followed her at a distance 
without her noticing them. Arrived at the 
village, she fopnd every place so altered that 
shi' knew she must have been away long 
time. She began to rec'kon how long if 
would have takiai the ants to build the great 

mountain in 
wliich she dwelt, 
and s* e told her- 
self that* it musi. 
have^aken years. 
Her mother’s 
grave was no 
longer to be 
found, it w^as 
so overgrown 
with grass, and 
Viorica w^an- 
dered about the 
churchyard 
weeping bitterly 
because this 
also had grown 
strange to her, 
Evening came 
on, and still poor 
Viorica sought 
for the grave she 
could not find, 
d'hen close be- 
*de her .sounded 
the voice of the 
king’s son. She 
wished to flee. 
Bui he held her 
fiist, and told her 
of his great lov^: 
in such soft anqi 
tender words,i 
that, with benti 
head, she stOQ(| 
.still and listened»J 
It was so sweel 
to hear once^ 
more a human voice s]jeaking.of love an4 
friendship. It was ohly when darknesi 
had quite fallen that she remembered she^ 
w'as a queen forgetting her duty and no^ 
a forsaken orphan, and that the ants ha^; 
forbidden her to hold any communication 
with mortals. Swiftly she fled from thi|; 
king’s son, B.ut he follow^ecLher until thej| 
came quit^ clos« to the ant mountain, wh<^ 
she beggad «ind implored him to leave bejr| 
This he at length consented ^to do, but 
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until she had promised to return the following 
evening. ' # • • 

She crept in softly and ^oped her w'ay 
cgwrefully alnng the narrow passages, but often 
paused and looked round anxiously, for she 
seemed to hear strange 
sounds, as of a swift 
trippirfg and whispering 
all around her. It was, 
however, only the anx- 
ious beating of her own 
heart; formas, soon as 
she stood still all was 
quiet. ‘At length she 
reached her chamber 
and sank ex- 
hausted on the 
couch ; but no 
sleep visited her 
eyes. She felt 
she had broken 
her promise, and 
how could she l ie 
any longer re- 
spected since her 
word was not 
sacred? She 
tossed restlessly 
x> and fro. Her 
jride revolted 
fcgainst secrecy ; 
itill she hesitated 
» reveal her ad- 
^^nture of yester- 
lay, for .she knew 
the ants, their 
Berce hatred, and 
their pitiless 
pu n i s hrnents. 

Oftentimes she 
i^ised herself on 
ter elbow, and al- 
ways she seemed ' 
hear the swift 
ripping of many 
^ousand feet : it was as if the whole moun- 
were alive. 

V As soon as she felt the approach of morn- 
hog, she raised the flower curtain to hasten 
out into the open Sir. But how astonished 
was she when .she found the opening com- 
pletely blocked up with the needle-pointed 
baves of the flr tree. She sought a second, 
I third, and so on all the openings ; but in 
imn, all were alilce entirely filled up. Then 
|he began to • call aloud, and, behold ! im- 
iiately, through many thousand invisible 
enings, the ants came in in ciV)wds. 





It was SWKEr to IfIBAR ONCE MOKE A 
HUMAN VOftE." 


“ I wish to go out into the open air,” she 
said, sternly. * 

“Nd, no,” replied the ants, “we cannot 
let you go out, else we should lo.se you.* 

“ Do you <hen n& longer obey me ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes, in 
all things except 
thi^ One. You 
may tread us 
under your feet 
as punishment : 
we are ready and 
♦ willing to die for 
the welfare of the 
community. The 
honour of our be- 
loved queen must 
be preserved at 
all cost.” 

Viorica bent 
her head, and 
tears streamed 
from her eye.s. 
She implored the 
antsi^o give her 
her liberty ; the 
stern little crea- 
tures silently, and 
w'ith one accord, 
departed, and she 
was left alone in 
the sweet-scented 
chamber. Oh, how poor Vio- 
rica wept and lamented, and 
tofe her beautiful hair; then she 
b&gan with IVer delicate fingers 
to tear her way out, but, alas ! all 
that she tore away was as swiftly 
Rebuilt, and, at length, she threw 
herself on the ground baffled 
and exhausted. The ants then 
returned, •^bringing her the 
sweetest flowers, nectar, and 
dewdrops to quench her thirst, 
but of her complaints they took no notice. 
Fearing that her lamentations might be heard 
by the king's son, the ants built the palace ever 
higher and higher, until at length it became a 
mountain that towered far above all the raoup- 
tains around, and it received the name of the 
Ant Mountain, which name it still retains. 

'Fhe king’s son has long since ceased to 
wander round the mountain, but’ the un- 
fortunate maiden has never ceased to weep, 
and when the stillness of nigkt reigns over 
the foicst, the sound of Viorica’s weeping may 
be heard to this day. * 
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